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THE SOOIAL REIGN OF JESUS OHBIST. 


[^ his first Encyclical (Ubi Arcano Dei) to the Catholic 
world, Pope Pius XI sketched in a masterly fashion the 
origin of the evils which afflict present-day society, and outlined 
in the most authoritative manner the remedies which must be 
applied if our present civilization is to endure and to continue to 
benefit mankind. The commanding note of this great utter- 
ance is its insistence on the supremacy of Jesus Christ as the 
Source and end of every social good. The Holy Father did not 
utter a new doctrine. He only reiterated what has been the 
outstanding feature of every encyclical letter since Leo XIII. 
It Was the great Leo who, in a series of profound papers, defi- 
litely fixed the attitude of the Church on such modern prob- 
lems as the seat of social authority, the rights of property, the 
duties of capital and labor, and the place of the state in modern 
society, Since his day, the social orientation cf the Church has 
been most marked, to the benefit of humanity and to the mar- 
velous upbuilding of the Church itself, 

Pope Pius XI finds the world still at war, despite the fact 
that a formal peace between the nations has been signed. And 
the terrible effects of the great struggle persist and shall prob- 
ably continue to influence mankind fcr many a long year. 
Hatred, jealousy, national rivalries separate the nations. 
Within the different nations, party struggles divide the people 
and often result in the gravest excesses. Intermingled with 
political struggles, and often the cause of the same, there ex- 

ists an industrial warfare which has resulted in countless social 

evils and has even dared to penetrate the peaceful seclusion of 
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family life itself, and threatens it with disruption. Under such 
conditions it would be foolhardy to expect that the Church too 
should not suffer, and quite seriously. Not only has religious 
indifference crept into the lives of thousands; a positive assault 
has taken place on religion itself, the effect of which has been 
to weaken considerably its public and private influence. “ In- 
stead of the serene tranquility of order which is the first and 
inherent good result of peace," writes His Holiness, “ restless- 
ness and turbulence reign ; instead of certain trust, the growing 
uncertainty and the fear of ever-threatening dangers; instead 
of regular and fruitful work, the arrest or cooling down of 
social activity with the vices and unhappiness of unemplcyment 
and idleness. Industries suffer, business is lessened and de- 
layed, and serene worship is made always more difficult, and 
with worship the progress of the sciences, letters and art. Con- 
sequently Christian civilization is endangered with the inevi- 
table sequel of painful retrogression of mankind, a retrogres- 
sion toward decadence, not only economic and material, but 
intellectual, moral, and religious; a true reduction of society 
to barbarism.” 

To meet this menacing situation, the Pope calls back the 
nations to their allegiance to Christ, their only King and Lord. 
Christ alone is the way, the truth, and the life. As long as 
men, either individuals or peoples, continue to ignore His 
supremacy, so long shall strife, warfare, and death stalk through 
the world. But “when governments and nations will follow 
in their collective acts, be they internal or international rela- 
tions, the dictates of conscience which the teachings, precepts, 
and examples of Jesus Christ propose to and impose on every 
man, then only can they trust one another, and have faith in the 
pacific settlement of the difficulties and controversies which 
might arise from different views and opposite interests." To 
attain such an end, Pius XI unites the underlying motto and 
driving force of the pontificate of his predecessor, Pius X, “to 
restore all things in Christ", with his own program, " the peace 
of Christ in the reign of Christ". In a word, the Holy Father 
calls upon us all to recognize explicitly the Kingship of Jesus 
Christ and to live as convinced and faithful subjects of His 
Kingdom, for only in doing so shall justice and peace be 
brought back again to this distracted world. 


THE SOCIAL REIGN OF JESUS CHRIST. 3 


The thought of the Church which, during the last half cen- 
tury, has been turned very definitely in the direction of peace, 
social betterment, and the reign of law and order amongst men, 
has sought for a concrete expression of this belief and has found 
it in the Social Reign of the Sacred Heart. This idea seems 
to embody best the faith and aspirations of the thousands who 
are laboring to-day to make the world a better place to live in, 
as well as to express concretely the ideal of Christian belief 
and action as it is interpreted in the light of modern conditions. 
For no one can deny that the great industrial revolution, which 
began in the early nineteenth century, changed radically not 
only the material conditions of life but also gave rise to no less 
serious spiritual problems. The Church, face to face with the 
problems brought about by the changed conditions of living, by 
the gradual spread of democratic ideals, by the universal par- 
ticipation of all classes of men in the affairs of their own gov- 
ernments, looked for an ideal which would synthesize her faith, 
and found it in her belief, as old as the Gospels themselves, that 
Jesus Christ is the King of the human race, and that in sub- 
mission to His authority can be found the panacea for every ill. 
Impelled by this idea, as early as June, 1899, five Cardinals, 
amongst whom was Cardinal Sarto, the future saintly Pius X, 
and 89 archbishops of Italy and South America laid before 
Pope Leo XIII their request that the Church establish a feast 
in honor of Jesus Christ, the Universal King of Society. The 
Pope was visibly impressed. He received the petition most 
favorably and had it sent to the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
for study and investigation. 
The idea of a feast which would exalt the Royal Person of 
Jesus Christ was presented also to Popes Pius X and Benedict 
V. Both pontiffs were in entire sympathy with the move- 
Ment and encouraged its growth. The disturbances of the 
great war, however, put an end to the thought of the new feast. 
After the close of the war, the idea was revived and presented 
to the now reigning Pius XI. Cardinal Laurenti, a patron of 
the Society of the Social Reign of Jesus Christ, under the aus- 
Pices of which the demand for the feast is gaining great mo- 
mentum, presented to the Pope a memorial signed by Cardinal 
Dubois praying for the establishment of the new feast. Along 
with the letter was included the text of the Mass and Office of 
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the feast. The Pope expressed himself as highly pleased with 
the idea. A feast in honor of the Social Reign of Christ ap- 
pears to him not only a beautiful idea, but one very appropriate 
to the times in which we live and to the underlying motives 
which guide him in the work of his pontificate. However, the 
Holy Father cannot be expected to decree the feast until there 
has developed a veritable world-wide demand for it. The 
Holy See, convinced though it be of the timeliness of such a 
move, could scarcely be expected in a grave matter of this 
character simply to impose its will upon the Church. There- 
fcre, education is needed as a preparatory step to the settlement 
of the question. 

That the desire for the new feast is widespread is evident 
from the ever-increasing number of demands being made on all 
sides for its establishment. Since 1914, the Social Kingdom 
of Christ has been the principal theme for discussion at every 
Eucharistic Congress. At the great Congress held in Lourdes 
in 1914, under the presidency of a Papal Legate, and attended 
by 189 members of the Hierarchy, a formal resolution favor- 
ing the feast was voted. Again, at Paray-le-Monial in 1921, 
and in Paris in 1923, a formal and unanimous vote was cast 
and transmitted to Rome. Numerous organizations of men 
and women, the world over, have already approved the idea. 
At the present time, no less than 24 cardinals and 528 arch- 
bishops and bishops, many of them from the United States, 
together with the Superior Generals of all the important re- 
ligious orders and congregations, have signed the formal peti- 
tion asking the Holy See to establish a feast in honor of Jesus 
Christ, the Universal King of Society. There can be no ques- 
tion, therefore, of the rising tide of popular approval. If this 
approval should continue to grow in the near future in any- 
thing like the ratio it has during the last three years, the time 
is fast approaching when the Universal Church will have signi- 
fied its approval of the feast. When this time arrives, there 
can be no doubt of what the action of the Holy Father shall be. 

A new feast is never established by the Church until after 
she has investigated minutely all the dogmatic implications 
contained in the idea itself. There is an cld saying, “lex 
credendi legem statuit supplicandi", which has always been 
the guide in the Church's public worship. The Church never 
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forgets the intimate relation which exists between the law of 
prayer and the canons of belief. That the belief in the Social 
Kingship of Jesus Christ is in perfect accord with the exi- 
gencies of Catholic dogma is apparent from even a superficial 
and cursory examination of the Sacred Scriptures and the 
traditions of the Church, the twofold source of Catholic belief. 
In the very beginning of Genesis we are told that God created 
all things by His divine fiat. “He spoke, and it was done." 
God created all things by the power of His Word. This Word 
was from the beginning: this Word is God. In time, this 
“Word became flesh and dwelt amongst us”. As one with 
God, the Creatcr and Ruler of all things, Christ is King and 
Master of all. The Psalmist acknowledged this Kingship of 
Christ when he wrote, “For the kingdom is the Lord's: and 
he shall have dominion over the nations."' And St. John in 
the Apocalypse writes, “ Great and wonderful are thy works, 
0 Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, O King 
cf Ages"? That Christ is a King, no one can doubt. But 
of what nation is He the King? King David answered this 
question when he wrote, “ All kings of the earth shall adore 
him: all nations shall serve him.” * And in Ps. 144 is drawn 
a picture of the perfect King, good, merciful, the exemplar and 
Paragon of royalty. In the New Testament we have constant 
references to the Kingdom of God. When Pilate asked Jesus 
if he were a King, our Lord replied: “Thou sayest it." Not 
only as God, but as man He is the Universal King of Society, 
rex regum Dominus dominantium. And though the Jews re- 
pudiated His royal claims and wished no other king but Caesar, 
yet He remained and still remains the King of Mankind, 
Christum regem dominantem gentibus. 

The liturgy of the Church in no uncertain terms proclaims 
Christ the King of all nations. Again and again He is called 
the King “Who lives and reigns world without end, Amen.” 
But Christ is King in a special manner of His Church here on 
earth, of which He is the Head and whose visible representative 
is the successor of St. Peter, the Bishop of Rome. To honor 
our Lord, therefore, as King is to make known to the whole 


! Ps. 21:29. 
? Apoc. 15:3. 
è Ps, 71: 11. 
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world not only the fact of His royalty, but the extent as well 
of this kingly power which is coterminous with the Universal 
Church, the Church militant, suffering, and triumphant. 

There does not seem, then, to be any doubt that the establish- 
ment of a feast to honor the Social Reign of the Sacred Heart 
is consonant with the dictates of Catholic dogma and in entire 
harmony with the liturgical life of the Church. The Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, however, never approves a feast unless 
the object of the same is concrete. It is for this reason that the 
postulators of a feast to honor the Social Reign of the Sacred 
Heart have decided to ask that the feast be named in honor of 
Jesus Christ, the Universal King of Society. In this way, both 
the abstract idea underlying the belief in the Social Kingship 
of Christ and the concrete act of devotion which would be 
directed toward the Person of our Blessed Lord are synthesized 
in a marvelous expression of public belief and worship. 

The committee in charge of the movement has asked that, if 
the feast be established, it be celebrated on the Sunday follow- 
ing the Feast of the Sacred Heart. There are many cogent 
reasons for assigning it to such a date. In the first place, work- 
ing people would be able to celebrate the day if a Sunday were 
chosen. And as this is a feast which would make a very special 
appeal to them, it appears most wise to ask that it be fixed for 
a Sunday instead of a weekday. Again, the Feast of Jesus 
Christ, Universal King of Society, sums up in itself all our be- 
liefs and aspirations toward Him who though God did not dis- 
dain to become man. Coming thus after the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart, it would be a fitting close as well as an epitome 
of the already established feasts which honor the mortal life 
of Christ. Finally, the Sunday after the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart would definitely fix in the popular mind the very close 
relations which exist between the new feast and that of Corpus 
Christi, for it is by means of His Love visibly existing in the 
Holy Eucharist that Jesus reigns over all men. 

It must appear clear to every one that the Church would 
not establish a new feast, no matter how beautiful or how dog- 
matically correct the idea may be, unless it were assured that 
very definite and tangible consequences for the faithful follow 
upon such an institution. No great thought is required to 
appreciate the tremendous consequences, both religious and 
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social, which would inevitably follow in the wake of a feast to 
honor the Social Reign of Jesus Christ. There immediately 
comes to mind, as one of the most important and needed results 
of such a feast, the great public act of reparation to Christ, the 
Immortal King of the Ages, which would necessarily ensue. 
Certainly at no time in the history of the Church, with the 
possible exception of the time when Arianism was rampant in 
the world, was it more necessary to insist publicly on the divin- 
ity of Christ. Not only has theological modernism made of 
Christa mere man. The net result of Protestant teaching has 
been to reduce the divinity of Christ to a mere shadow, where 
it is not denied outright. Present-day philosophy is openly 
antagonistic to the divine claims of Jesus, and modern science 
views this dogma as a mere medieval superstition. We need 
not insist on the great number of avowed atheists who, like the 
Communists of Russia, are doing all in their power to erase the 
very name of Christ from the minds and hearts of men. Cer- 
tainly, considering the chaos which exists to-day in every field 
of belief, it is the duty of all Christians not only to defend the 
divinity of Christ but to make public reparation as far as it is 
possible fcr the innumerable insults offered to the Sacred Per- 
son of our Lord. What a tremendous prayer, indeed, would 
arise to the heavenly throne of our King and Lord if, all over 
the world, on aset day, every Catholic should publicly proclaim 
his belief in the Kingship of Jesus Christ! 

Again, a feast to honor the Reign of Christ amongst us would 
undoubtedly impress on thousands, in a more effective manner 
than any other conceivable agency, the foundation truth cf 
Catholic dogma, the divinity of Jesus Christ. Men are so apt, 
even after they have learned, to forget the vital significance of 
the cardinal dogmas of our holy religion. Occupied with the 
daily struggle to obtain a living, they fail to appreciate the 
truth that it is not by bread alone that man lives. Suppose, 
therefore, that the Universal Church should celebrate on a 
specific date this great feast, and we can readily see what 
splendid consequences it would have for the faith of our 
people. They would again hear the truth that Christ is both 
God and man; their faith in Him would be revivified, their 
love of Him would be strengthened. 
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The social consequences of such a feast are scarcely less im- 
portant than the religious consequences. If there is dogmatic 
chaos outside the Church, there is no less anarchy in our social, 
economic, and political life. It is quite unnecessary to recite 
the social doctrines prevailing to-day to which no Christian 
can possibly subscribe. Along with these beliefs, exists a great 
number of evils, economic in character, which menace not only 
the stability of present-day society, but its very existence. 
Pius XI has pointed out these false doctrines, as well as their 
direful consequences. And they exist because men have for- 
gotten or despise the fundamental truth that Christ is the Head 
of the human race. There can be no doubt of the fact that the 
great evils of the day are traceable directly to the almost uni- 
versal denial of the sovereign rights of Christ in the social, the 
economic, and the political field. How can any semblance of 
order be brought back to a world which is manifestly headed 
for disaster and ruin? Only by the universal recognition that 
a right order exists, of which order Christ is the head and 
sovereign. By proclaiming Christ our King, and living up 
to this belief, we would explicitly and definitely overthrow the 
principles of anarchy, of socialism, cf communism, and of 
every other man-made doctrine which has attempted to deceive 
us into the belief that peace, justice, and tranquility can be 
secured on any other terms than by submission to the order 
which Christ Himself established. 

A feast in honor of the Social Reign of Christ would very 
effectively impress upon the world the belief of the Church that 
religion is not a mere private affair, something to be put on or 
off like a Sunday suit of clothes. Religion is the very breath 
of life, on weekdays as well as Sundays. It must enter into 
and vitalize all our actions. Therefore, the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship are of supreme importance to every 
Catholic. He knows only too well that he cannot be an upright, 
intelligent, and patriotic citizen of the country to which he be- 
longs if he is not at one and the same time a model and exem- 
plary Catholic. Politicians have attempted and have succeeded 
only too well in making of religion a purely private matter. 
On the specious plea of toleration, they have banished religion 
from the state, from the school, from every public function. 
The result has been that the state, education, even our amuse- 
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ments have become secularized. Under such circumstances it 
is little wonder that people have begun first to minimize religion 
and then to deny it any place whatsoever in the life of the state 
orof the individual. But no Catholic can accept a second place 
for his religion. God comes before everything else, and the 
Catholic feels that he must assert this primacy in his life, both 
private and public. Pope Leo XIII, in his wonderful encycli- 
cals on the social duties of Catholics, made quite clear what our 
line of action must be. Catholics cannot in conscience permit 
free-thinkers and atheists to mould public opinion according 
to their false philosophies. They must, therefore, participate 
actively in public affairs, bringing to the consideration and 
solution of every problem the living truth of Christ. This re- 
sponsibility, which is ours by reason both of our citizenship and 
our religion, can best be impressed on all Catholics by a public 
expression of belief in the leadership of Christ. For the Cath- 
dlic is not only a citizen of this world. He is also a citizen of 
the Kingdom of God, of which Christ is the ruler. Let the 
Church, therefore, by a public act, such as a feast in honor of 
Christ, the Universal King of Society, proclaim this belief in 
our heavenly citizenship and in the reign of Christ over us, and 
all the world shall know where the Catholic stands. We, too, 
shall come to know and understand better the implications of 
this dual allegiance and shall be confirmed in our resolutions 
not only to be good Catholics, but to be patriotic, unselfish citi- 
zens as well. And particularly in our own beloved country 
has the Catholic layman a great contribution to make toward 
its peace, welfare, and security. Here the Church is respected 
and honored ; its power for good is beyond question ; its interest 
in the social and economic betterment of the country acknowl- 
edged on all sides. Nothing could assist us more in appre- 
Clating our debt to America, in strengthening our resolve to 
pay back in full all we owe her, than a universal recognition of 
the Kingship cf Jesus Christ. With Jesus Christ as our pub- 
licly acknowledged King, we would obtain both the inspiration 
and courage needed to perform our tasks as citizens of this 
great Republic. 

The possibility of the institution of a new feast to honor 
Jesus Christ, the Universal King of Society, has filled with 
blessed hope the hearts of many who had almost come to de- 
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spair of our modern civilization. To them the apostacy of the 
nations had gone so far that there appeared small prospect of 
their return to the fold of Christ. However, the light of the 
truth still shines brightly in a world where many see nothing 
but error and darkness. We must have confidence in Christ. 
He has conquered the world; He can conquer it again in our 
own day. There is no reason for despair. War, economic and 
social evils, religious indifference and unbelief are but tempo- 
rary victories cf the powers of death. Christ still lives, Christ 
reigns. The nations shall come once again under His domin- 
ion. Then there shall be inaugurated an era of universal 
peace and good-will. When the Kingdom of Christ is re- 
established amongst us, the peace of Christ shall become our 
lasting possession and heritage. All who are interested in, 
and assuredly both the clergy and laity are interested in the 
magnificent program of the Holy Father, “ pax Christi in regno 
Christi ", should unanimously resolve to do all in their power 
to bring about the day when Jesus Christ shall be solemnly 
proclaimed as the King and Ruler of human society. 
JAMES H. RYAN. 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


THE PRINOIPLE OF AUTHORITY IN THE OHUROB. 


The following paper was read at a gathering of non- 
Catholics, most of whom were ministers of one or other of the 
non-Catholic bodies. In setting Catholic doctrine before a non- 
Catholic audience there is always this difficulty—that in matters 
of religion Catholics and non-Catholics commonly speak dif- 
ferent languages: they may use the same words but the words 
frequently connote very different ideas. To obviate this diffi- 
culty the writer of the present article took as a common ground 
of communication the concept of the organic State familiar to 
most students of State-Philosophy. It has always seemed to the 
writer that this concept, now generally accepted, affords a force- 
ful vindication of the claims of the Church, once you postulate 
the supernatural origin of the Church. In the discussion which 
followed the reading of the paper the leading critic confessed 
that he had come prepared to criticize Roman Catholic claims 
in detail, but that in the light of the address he had now but 
one question to raise: "Is the Church supernatural in its origin? 
If it is, then the claims of the Roman Church as set forth in 
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the address are irrefutable.” For himself he was not prepared 
to admit the supernatural. 

The supernatural origin of the Church is a further question 
not discussed in this paper; nor does the paper exhaust the 
conclusions to be drawn from the principles here laid down. 

Within its limited scope the paper may however suggest to 
others a form of argument which may prove useful in present- 
ing the teaching of the Church to the non-Catholic mind: for 


this reason it is offered to the readers of THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVIEW. 


N all human societies, if they are to live and flourish, two 
principles demand recognition—the principles cf authority 
and liberty. When authority is lacking, a society becomes 
incoherent, a mere assemblage of individuals without corpor- 
ate life; where liberty is unrecognized, a society is but a mere 
mechanism destructive of the sense of personal responsibility 
and consequently of moral character. In either case the 
scciety does not respond to the imperative need of the human 
personality : in the one case it lacks that corporate social life 
without which the human personality is incomplete; in the 
other it destroys the sense of individual responsibility without 
which personality is inconceivable. 

Now the Catholic Church claims to be the society of the 
children of God redeemed by Jesus Christ. It is not merely a 
school of thought nor an aggregation of individuals held to- 
gether by a similar interest: it is the Kingdom of Jesus Christ 
on earth: an organic society of which our Lord is sovereign 
ruler; in and through which the individual achieves the Chris- 
tian life. As such the Church claims divine authority to teach 
and to govern and to dispense those means of grace which are 
necessary for the life in Christ. 

Yet it is a society of responsible human beings. Nowhere 
has the law of liberty been mcre clearly proclaimed than in 
the New Testament: and nowhere, I venture to say, is the law 
of liberty more clearly recognized than in the Catholic Church. 

At once innumerable difficulties present themselves in face 
of this claim of the Catholic Church to contain within itself a 
full measure of Christian liberty. Fundamentally however all 
these difficulties are concerned with two radical claims which 
have been through all the Christian ages regarded by Catholic 
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Christendom as essential to the very being of the Church: 
the one is the claim to infallibility in matters of faith; the other 
that authority to teach and govern is instrumentally placed 
by divine ordinance in the apostles and their successors. These 
claims to many minds seem incompatible with a rightful liberty 
and have led to the demand for a church without dogma and 
without popes whether Roman cr otherwise. 

To no small extent, the opposition to these Catholic claims 
springs from a misunderstanding of the Catholic position 
and from too external a view of Cathclicism. Facts and doc- 
trines are isolated from their context in the Catholic mind, 
with the result that their meaning is distorted and made to 
bear an un-Catholic significance. The amazement with which 
Catholics not infrequently hear non-Catholics invoking the 
authority of the Pope tc settle off-hand some matter affecting 
the practical conscience of a people, would be (were it under- 
stood) a sufficient refutation of the mechanical absolutism often 
attributed to the Papacy. 

But the opposition to these Catholic claims in many instances 
comes from a more positive source, the denial of the super- 
natural origin and character of Christianity as it is under- 
stood by the Catholic. Take away this supernatural character 
and the Catholic position crumbles away. It is only in the 
belief that Christianity and the Church do not belong to the 
merely natural order of human existence but proceed directly 
from the mind and will of our Divine Lord, that we can reason- 
ably accept infallibility and what for convenience’ sake I will 
call apostolic authority, i. e. the inherent right to teach and 
govern which is vested in the apostles and their successors. 
I will, then, consider first the supernatural basis upon which 
the authority of the Church rests; and then endeavor to deter- 
mine the Catholic idea cf authority and its relation to Christian 
liberty. 


I. THE SUPERNATURAL BASIS OF CHURCH AUTHORITY. 


The conception of Christianity as directly of supernatural 
origin and character, is, as I have said, fundamental to the 
Catholic position. The Christian revelation is not and never 
could be derived from the operation of man’s own reason. 
The most complete content of human reason left to itself 1s 
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circumscribed by the created finite world in which our natural 
existence lies: but the Christian revelation carries us beyond 
that into the higher life of conscious union with God, a life 
in which we consciously participate in the eternal life of God 
Himself. In this supernatural life there is a transformation 
of values both as regards ourselves and that world in which 
we live—a transformation brought about by the direct oper- 
ation of the Divine Spirit through Jesus Christ. Christ as 
the Divine Word is the Giver of this new life to us; we are and 
ever shall be merely recipients. The centre and source of this 
new life is always outside ourselves in Christ, the manifested 
Word of God to man. If then we seek for the sufficient reason 
and guide of this higher life, we find it not in ourselves but in 
Christ alone; and our ultimate salvation lies not in the fuller 
or fullest realization of our natural self but in the apprehension 
of the life which is in Christ. 

Christ, therefore, is the ultimate authority in regard to the 
truth and life revealed in the Gospel. We cannot say cf the 
Gospel life: “My reason tells me so, therefore it is true;” 
but we must say: “ Christ says so, therefore it is true.” 

It is indeed the case that as we receive the truth from 
Christ, our reason will be informed by it and become one with 
it: and this truth will manifest itself more and more in terms 
of our own reascn: yet always our reason will remain depend- 
ent for its knowledge upon the revealing life of Christ in 
whom alone this truth is revealed in an absolute sense: Christ 
being Himself the Truth, the Way and the Life. The Chris- 
tian life is in a word essentially a life of discipleship toward 
Christ. 

This being so, there can be no real parity between the 
philosophy of our cwn natural existence as men and the philo- 
sophy of the supernatural life in Christ; though there is a 

certain similarity in the process of development. In the one 
Case our reason is the ultimate test, since it is the witness to a 
truth which is wholly comprehensible by the human mind— 
the truth of man's existence and of the world which is his 
natural sphere. In the cther case it is brought into immedi- 
ate relation with the Divine Truth which in its completeness 

must ever be beyond our ken and of which at the most we can 

get but a limited apprehension, though that limited appre- 
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hension will be our eternal beatitude. In this case reason can 
only be the handmaid of that revelation which comes to us 
through Jesus Christ; receiving and apprehending but never 
a sovereign arbiter of the truth itself. Thus it is by faith and 
nct by reason that the substantive truth of the life in Christ 
is given us. 


II. THE CHURCH AS THE WITNESS TO THE SUPERNATURAL. 


So far all who accept a supernatural character for Chris- 
tianity will accept the Catholic position. They will agree that 
the ultimate authority for the Christian life is Jesus Christ 
and that we can neither take away nor add to the revelation 
He has given us. He is the Master; we are the disciples. 
They will further agree that this supernatural life is conveyed 
to us not primarily through our logical understanding but 
through a personal union with our Divine Lord: a union 
which depends primarily upon the will of Christ, the giver of 
the new life, but secondarily and necessarily upon our own 
will accepting the life in Christ. This union manifests itself 
in virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 

But this union with Christ—how is it effected? Is it a 
direct personal union between the individual and Christ? or is 
it a union mediated through the Church? I put the question 
as it is not infrequently put; though the antithesis suggested 
gathers its force from its very incompleteness. It derives its 
sting from the controversial temper rather than from the philo- 
sophical and the incompleteness of the antithesis reveals itself 
at once in the answer any intelligent Catholic would make. 
He would reply: this union is at once direct and mediated: 
at once individual and social. There is no true union with 
Christ which leaves out the Church; yet as a member of the 
Church, the individual is in immediate personal union with 
Christ. 

The social philosopher will at once recognize a profound 
truth of human life in this reply. And it is just this truth 
that Catholicism stands for in the Christian life. Christianity 
is at conce individual and social in character not merely as re- 
gards external activities but in its essential constitution as the 
religion of the Divine Word. As no man can live a true 
human life except in his relations with the world to which he 
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belongs, so no one can live the higher spiritual life except 
in his relations with the world as it is redeemed and restored 
in Christ. The Incarnate Word is the Principle of a new 
world and society—the Kingdom of God—and salvation comes 
to men only as they become members of this new Kingdom. 
This Kingdom is not merely an ideal society, nor is it a society 
held out to men as something yet to come and at present non- 
existent, as was the New Israel of the Hebrew prophets. But 
it is a society already existing, brought into being by the 
mission of our Lord amongst men. Christ came not as a 
prophet foretelling the future Kingdom of God on earth but 
as the beginning and principle of the Kingdom: and this 
Kingdom is the concrete manifestation of Christ indwelling 
in those who receive Him. In and through this society of 
which He is the Principle and the Soul, the Truth and Life 
of the Gospel is realized on earth. 

That our Divine Lord should establish a concrete and visible 
society on earth seems to the Catholic but a logical outcome of 
the Incarnation. At any rate the Catholic believes that our 
Lcrd did proclaim Himself the beginning and Lord of an 
organic visible society in and through which He carries on 
His redemptive work in the world. The Church is thus the 
sovereign nation of Christ: “ Christ's people", in the organic 
sense of the term; or, as it is commonly expressed, Christ's 
mystical body. It exists in Christ as in the principle of its life 
and draws from Him the truth and energy which makes it 
what it is and holds it together. At the same time Christ 
dwells in the Church—this People of His—as the unifying and 
energizing principle of its life. In this mutual indwelling 
the life of the Church is constituted. So that the individual 
cannot exist in the Church, as a living member of the Church, 
except in his union with Christ; nor can he exist in Christ 
except as a de jure member of the Church. 

Now this organic conception of the Church as the mystical 
body of Christ has a direct bearing upcn the question of author- 

ity in the Church: for if the Church is Christ's mystical body, 
it must share in the authority of Christ and witness with Him 
to the Truth and Life it receives from Him. Like all societies 
which are constituted in a moral or spiritual idea, the Church 
must be the ultimate witness to its own life—the life it receives 
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from Christ and which it derives from its union with Him. 
Fundamentally the Church in claiming to be the ultimate wit- 
ness to the Truth it has received, claims no more than every 
corporate society claims as regards its own idea and purpose. 
The distinctive claim of the Church is that in this witnessing to 
itself it is divinely protected from error by the Divine Spirit, 
through its organic spiritual union with Christ our Divine 
Lord: but this claim proceeds directly from its supernatural 
origin and character. 


III. Or SCRIPTURE AND TRADITION AS THE ULTIMATE 
WITNESS TO THE FAITH. 


The Church, then, as the mystical body of Christ—the Chris- 
tian people united with Christ in the bond of faith, hope, and 
charity—is the living depositary of the Truth of the Gospel: 
and as Christ's mystical body it claims to witness to Christ 
and the Life in Christ. Its ultimate witness is twofold: 
Scripture and Catholic Tradition. This twofold witness is 
due to the peculiar origin and character of the Christian life. 
On the one hand it is the manifestation of the Divine Truth 
itself in which the Christian life is constituted; on the other 
it is the manifestation of this Truth as it operates in the world 
for the world's salvation. In the first case, this Divine Truth 
itself has been supremely and absolutely manifested in the 
Incarnate Word, our Divine Lord; this manifestation was 
adumbrated in the Old Testament; it was witnessed to as an 
accomplished fact in the New Testament. Whether we take 
the earthly life and mission of our Lord itself, or the inspired 
word of the Scriptures—it is the Divine Word's declaration 
of a new life to the world. As such the inspired Scriptures 
have authority as a determined divine manifestation cf the 
Gospel Life. 

But this manifestation is, strictly speaking, outside our- 
selves. To become operative in us it must be received into 
our own minds: we must apprehend it: it must become part 
of our own consciousness. The Scripture witnesses to the fact 
and truth cf the Incarnation itself and of the Kingdom of God 
of which the Incarnation is the origin and law. But we need 
a further witness as to the truth and life of the Incarnate Word 
as it operates upon and becomes part of our own consciousness. 
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That witness exists in the mind or corporate consciousness cf 
the Church in its mystical union with Christ. 

The expression of this corporate consciousness or mind of 
the Church as the mystical body of Christ, constitutes Tradition. 

Tradition therefcre is the witness to the Truth of the Chris- 
tian life as it enters into our human consciousness, and con- 
sequently the safeguard against erroneous interpretation; and 
it is a real safeguard, for in virtue of the organic union cf the 
Church with Christ, this corporate elucidation and interpreta- 
tion is divinely safeguarded against error. 

I need hardly pcint out, at least to students of the philosophy 
of the State, that this corporate consciousness of which I 
speak, and consequently this corporate interpretation, has noth- 
ing to do with a mathematical enumeration of individual mem- 
bers. One man may be a true witness to the corporate con- 
scicusness of the State or organic society, even though the rest 
of the individual members contradict him. The corporate 
consciousness of a society is not the mass of individual opinions 
which float on the surface, but that deeper conviction which is 
the basis and soul of the social fabric; which in histcry proves 
itself by its persistence and consistency, whilst the mere 
opinions of men as individuals come and go with the passing 
moments, except in so far as they express the deeper conviction 
of the social organism itself. That is true of all organic 
sccieties and not merely of the Catholic Church. 

In this paper I am not attempting an apology for the 
Catholic position; I am merely endeavoring to expound what 
that position is. Consequently I am not called upon to 
argue the necessity for such a witness to the right interpreta- 
tion cf the Christian life such as Tradition gives. As a 
matter of fact all organic societies appeal to their tradition as 
a witness to their true idea and purpose. But in the Church 
there is the further claim that this Tradition is divinely safe- 
guarded against the errors of human judgment through the 
organic union of the Church with Christ as the animating and 
informing principle of its life. 

Thus, then, we have two authoritative witnesses to the 
Gospel Truth : the inspired witness of the Scriptures declaring 
to man the mission of the Divine Word on earth; and the 
divinely protected witness of Catholic Tradition to the right 
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human apprehension of the Truth and its fulfilment in the 
conscious life of the Church. 


IV. OF THE CHURCH AS THE VISIBLE AND INSTRUMENTAL 
WITNESS TO THE TRUTH. 


Scripture and Tradition are the substantive and ultimate 
witness to the Christian life. But the Church would not be 
a true organic society if it lacked an external visible authority 
to voice the internal sovereignty inherent in its constitution 
and to give effect to its mission. If, as the Catholic Church 
claims, it is the society or body instituted by Jesus Christ, to 
teach and realize the Kingdom of God amongst men, that fact 
carries with it the necessity for a visible authoritative govern- 
ment. That visible authority lies in the apostolic government 
ordained by Jesus Christ Himself. I will not delay to argue 
the historical development of the principle of apostolic govern- 
ment and the questions to which it gives rise. If the develop- 
ment of this principle as it exists to-day in the recognition of 
the Papacy, is not a true development, it will at least be neces- 
sary to create a new form of apostolic government which will 
correspond to the essential unity of the Church in faith and at 
the same time maintain that vital development which is the 
mark of a living organism. So far the Christian bodies which 
have fallen away from Rome have failed either as to the one 
principle or the other. 

What I would point out here is that the apostolic govern- 
ment of the Church is wholly consistent with the supernatural 
character cf the Church as derived directly from the will of 
Christ. As the society of the Church is constituted not by the 
will of the Christian people, except in a secondary sense, but 
by the will of Christ, one would expect that this sovereign will 
of Christ should be operative in the external body of the Church 
and in its government. Hence the investment of the ruling 
power in apcstolic succession and the derivation of external 
authority not from the will of the people but from the apos- 
tolic order, is but the logical corollary of Christ's own Lord- 
ship over the Church. 

But this authority vested in the external rulers is after all 
only an instrumental or ministerial authority, voicing and 
interpreting that substantive authority which is inherent in the 
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body corporate. If on the one hand it has a certain character 
of absolutism, as being derived not from the will of the people 
but from the will of Christ, on the cther hand it is conditioned 
in its operation by its dependence upon the corporate life of 
the Church itself, both as to its interpretation of the Truth 
received from Christ and as to its guidance of the Christian 
people in the application of this Truth to practical conduct. 
Popes, for instance, cannot invent doctrines; they can but 
declare what the Church in its corporate consciousness holds 
to be a truth; they cannot anticipate the vital movements of 
Catholic piety: theirs is but to sanction such movements as 
they are already approved by “the common sense ”—I use the 
phrase philosophically—of the Church. External authority 
is thus in the strictest sense ministerial: but in all that apper- 
tains to the essential Truth and right conduct of the Christian 
life, this authority shares in the characteristic traits of that 
ultimate substantive authority which lies in the body of the 
Church itself. Thus, as Catholic Tradition is infallible, so in 
its authoritative voicing of this tradition the external authority 
is infallible, divinely protected by the ordinance of Christ from 
leading the Church into error. 


V. So far I have dealt with the principle of authority as a 
static principle in the constitution of the Church. We turn to 
it now as an operative element in the formation and develop- 
ment of the Christian people. 

The most vital question which arises at this point is: where 
does the liberty which is essential to a moral conception of 
man come into the Catholic conception of the Church? 

Undoubtedly there is a sense, as we have already seen, in 
which the Catholic conception of authority in the Church 
approaches to that conception of “government by divine 

right" which we have come to reprobate in the secular govern- 
ments of the world. Yet I trust that I have already made it 
dear, how essentially the Catholic conception of authority 
differs from the travesty of “the divine right of Kings" which 
our English Stuarts and German Kaisers have endeavored to 
enforce. For the Church as a social organism rests explicitly 
upon the most democratic of all social conceptions, the sub- 
stantive ultimate authority of the corporate consciousness or 
mind of the Church in its mystical union with Christ. The 
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Catholic conception of the ultimate authority of Catholic 
Tradition has, in fact, anticipated the most democratic of 
secular social theories. 

We have then to keep in mind as regards Catholic life, the 
absolutism of Christ, the Incarnate Word, in the structure of 
the Church which He instituted, and the necessary realization 
of that life, intellectually and morally, by the Christian people 
for the fulfilment of the Christian idea. It is as concerning 
this self-realization of the Christian life in the body cf the 
Church that the Catholic conceptions of the Depositum Fidei 
and of Catholic Tradition give to the Catholic a true sense of 
liberty, social and individual. For the Depositum Fidei is 
not, so to speak, a catena of formulated articles of faith lodged 
in some by-corner of the Church and produced at will by the 
visible authority: it is the animating truth itself as it has in- 
formed and always will inform the vital organism or corpor- 
ate life of the Church; much in the same way as its specific 
idea vitalizes and gives form to a nation. It is indeed fully 
explicit in the mind of Christ: it is but imperfectly explicit in 
the human conscicusness of the body of the Church: but it is 
there all the time as the animating and informing Truth of 
life. It becomes explicit as the human mind under the stress 
of experience investigates this mystery of its Faith. As we 
have seen, this explicit elucidation in the corporate conscious- 
ness of the Church is the subject matter of Catholic Tradition. 

Now in regard to Tradition it is well to take nctice, first, 
that it is the expression, not of any individual opinion nor of 
any mass of individual opinions, but of the corporate mind of 
the Church; and secondly that it is an essential ncte of the 
body corporate; that is to say, it must continue to exist as a 
condition and witness of the vital activity of the Christian life. 
Take away that continuous activity of conscious life which 
Tradition denotes and there will be neither life nor freedom 
in the Church: it would sink into a mere monumental exist- 
ence, witnessing to something which once was alive but is 
so no longer. 

The whole question of freedom in the Church is thus inti- 
mately bound up with the action of this conscious evolution or 
development to the truth of which Catholic Tradition witnesses. 
It is a question primarily of the right relation between the 
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individual mind and the general consensus of the Catholic 
body; and secondarily of the relation of the individual tc 
external legal authority. First, as to the relation of the in- 
dividual mind to the general consensus, or corporate judg- 
ment, of the Church. 

Assuming, as the Catholic holds, that the Church is a cor- 
porate scciety, it is evident that individual: judgment as to 
what is the truth and life of the social body, must be in some 
way subject to the society's corporate judgment. That is a 
principle accepted for practical purposes in every body cor- 
porate. The individual must submit his judgment to the gen- 
eral judgment of the State, or in the ultimate resort become 
cutlawed. But in every secular society, dependent for its 
ultimate witness upon human reason itself, this submission of 
the individual will always admit of a provisional internal dis- 
sent, an appeal to what the individual will claim as a more 
advanced reasonable condition of the general mind of the 
society at large. Whereas the assent required by the Catholic 
Church to its general judgment on matters concerning the 
Truth cf its own life—that is to say, the Faith in which it is 
founded—is absolute and internal, not merely external and 
provisional. There is indeed a sphere of thought and moral 
activity within the cognizance of the Church, where this ex- 
ternal and provisional assent is legitimate. We will refer to 
that further on. But as regards the fundamental Truth, or 
the Faith, of the Christian life, individual assent must be 
absolute and internal wherever the corporate judgment cf the 
Church declares itself. But this is clearly explicable and 
reasonable if, as the Catholic believes, Christ dwells in the 
Church as its informing principle of life and by His indwell- 
ing safeguards the Church as a body corporate, from error. 

Less evident perhaps, even assuming the Catholic position 
as to the ultimate infallibility of the general judgment of the 
Church, is the relation cf the individual mind to this corporate 
judgment not in its final decisions, but in its process of con- 
scious development. What part does the individual mind 
legitimately take in what we may call the formation of the 
explicit consciousness of the Church? Or, in other words, has 
the individual any inherent right to investigate and form 
individual judgments as tc the right interpretation of the 
Christian life? 
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Now if we look back upon the history of the Catholic Church 
we must at once notice that all developments whether in dogma 
—the intellectual apprehension and definition of Catholic Truth 
itself—or in piety, its moral and affective apprehension—or 
in the external gcvernment of the Church, have all been due 
in the first instance to the activity of individuals. The history 
of Catholic development is on one side the history of individual 
activity within the Church. In the intellectual sphere this 
development as we trace it in history, has always begun in a 
clash of individual opinions; as the clash of opinions proceeds, 
there forms an instinctive but definite conviction in the body 
of the Church as to the truth or error of the opinions put forth. 
This conviction is at first negative in character in this that it 
detects the error in the opinions set forth more quickly than 
the truth which will issue eventually from the clash of opinion. 
But it is nevertheless a true conviction not merely an opinion— 
an expression of true self-knowledge not of mere logical argu- 
ment. Gradually this conviction assumes a more positive char- 
acter as men begin to perceive more clearly the point at issue. 

That being the historic process of the development of 
Catholic Truth—a development, be it remembered, essential 
to the Catholic conception of the Christian life—it is clear that 
the individual has not only a right to investigate and form 
judgments within the sphere of Catholic Truth, but in certain 
circumstances it is his duty : it becomes his duty either when it 
is necessary for his own advancement in the spiritual life, or for 
the good of the Church at large. 

So too in the sphere of Catholic piety, every Catholic has 
a duty to be faithful to those spiritual illuminations which come 
to him individually and draw him to some specific form of 
practical conduct toward God cr toward his fellow creatures 
in his service of God. 

And again as a citizen of the Church—a member of the 
mystical body of Christ—every Catholic has an inherent re- 
sponsibility, conditioned of course by his particular sphere 
of activity and his capacity, for the general welfare of the 
Church. No Catholic stands alone: as a member of the Church 
he must bear its burden and share in its activities. 

This freedom of individual action proceeds in fact from the 
very conception of the Church as a morally organic body or 
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corpus mysticum, in which the individual is not a servile sub- 
ject, but a real co-partner in the common life: a co-partner 
that is, nct in the mere sharing out of common advantages but 
in the very life itself of the body corporate. 

But the same fact—the existence of the Church as a body 
corporate—which confers upon him this freedom of respon- 
sible individual action, also conditions its exercise. One of 
these conditions calls for special mention: it applies equally 
to any body corporate as well as to the Church. 

It is this: there can be no loyal and constructive thinking 
or action where one assumes mentally or morally a merely 
individual attitude and thus puts himself in reality outside the 
body corporate: in doing so he loses that social sense without 
which no man can be the mere interpreter of the larger life 
in which he would move. It is only as one takes one's stand, 
mentally and morally, inside a body corporate that individual 
freedom becomes constructive and avoids the danger of sheer 
anarchy. 

So in the Catholic Church, individual activity—apart from 
the obedience demanded to definite authoritative pronounce- 
ments of the consensus fidelium—is conditioned by the require- 
ment of this social sense with its regard for the common 
thought and life of the community and for the effect which 
individual action may have toward the common welfare. In 
other words, the Church demands—and rightly demands, if 
it is a true society—that individual activity be governed by 
loyalty to one's fellow members in the body of the Church 
in its historic continuity as well as its present phase of exist- 
ence. Butsuch loyalty is in no way a hindrance to honest and 
sincere investigation in matters intellectual, nor to a rightful 
conscientious assertion of one's opinions in matters practical. 
One need not labor the point: it is sufficient to take the 
analogous case of the honest patriot, such as Chatham when he 
opposed the disastrous policy of the British Government tc- 
ward the American colonies; or, to take an ecclesiastical in- 
stance, the candid outspoken intellectual attitude of Cardinal 
Newman. 

To a large extent the considerations which determine the 
attitude of the individual toward the corpcrate body, also 
determine his attitude toward the external authority which 
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represents and governs the Church: that is, as the Catholic 
holds, the Pope and the episcopate in union with the Pope. 

When however we come to consider the question of the ex- 
ternal authority, we have to remember that its validity is 
derived in a twofold manner. As to its form, it is of divine 
ordinance derived from the will of Christ as Founder of the 
Church; consequently that divinely ordained form of govern- 
ment lies outside the determinate action of the human will, 
whether taken corporately or individually. As to what we 
may term the substantive authority itself which is exercised 
through the divinely ordained ministers, that is one and the 
same as the authority which resides in the body of the Church. 
Thus the validity of a Papal dogmatic definition is derived on 
the one part from the divine authority which the Pope has in 
virtue of his apostolic order, and cn the other from the fact 
that such a definition expresses not the Pope’s individual con- 
viction of the truth defined, but the corporate conviction of 
the Church itself. 

It is just because a Papal dogmatic definition does express 
the corpcrate conviction of the Church that the absoluteness 
and infallibility of a Papal dogmatic utterance cannot take 
away from that liberty which is in the Church. The title 
Servus Servorum Dei is assumed by the Pope in no mock- 
humility : it expresses a real Catholic conviction. Hence whilst 
on the one hand the authority inherent in the Church and the 
Papacy demands a loyal obedience, yet on the cther hand 
loyalty does not preclude the responsible rights inherent in 
Catholic citizenship, to which I have already alluded. 

Chief amongst these rights is the right of witnessing to the 
Faith as it presents itself to the individual mind and conscience, 
in due submission, however, to any ultimate dogmatic definition 
cf the Depositum Fidei in which, as we have seen, the life of 
the Church exists. 

There is also the right to a responsible voice in regard to 
those matters which directly concern, not so much the spiritual 
and substantive life of the Church, but its preéminently secular 
activities, whether in intellectual life or practical; as, for in- 
stance, the scientific elaboration of speculative theology, mat- 
ters appertaining to external ecclesiastical discipline, or secular 
polity. In such matters the freedom of a Catholic as a mem- 
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ber of the Church is conditioned merely by the same prin- 
ciples which safeguard the existence of any body corporate, 
namely due regard for the stability and dignity of the govern- 
ing authority and for the general welfare of the society at 
large. These conditions have indeed in the case of the Cath- 
olic, a greater weight from the higher spiritual purpose for 
which the Church exists and from the inherent sanctity attach- 
ing to a divinely instituted order of authority: but in their 
essence they are the same as those which dictate any individ- 
ual activity within a corporate body. 

Such in brief is the Catholic position as it is taught and ac- 
cepted in the Church itself. The Church indeed differs from 
ordinary human organic societies inasmuch as it is supernatural 
in origin and character and again as its ministerial authcrity 
is of divine ordinance, instituted by Christ and not derived 
from the human will of its members. But, as we have seen, 
this ministerial authority is itself conditioned by the author- 
ity which lies in the corporate body itself in its mystical union 
with Christ. In this sense the seat of authority lies in the 
corporate Church: even Popes can define a dcgma only by 
appeal to the consensus fidelium. But as the ministerial au- 
thority is itself of divine institution, the magisterial authority 
in the Church can express itself only through the divinely 
appointed ministry. Were this ministry thus divinely ap- 
pointed and therefore irremovable, liable to error in that which 
vitally affects the existence and proper functicn of the Church, 
namely the interpretation of the Faith in which the Church 
exists, then indeed it might be said that its " privileged" con- 
dition as existing by divine institution, were a menace to the 
Faith itself and to the whole Catholic life established in that 
Faith. The infallibility of the Pope and of the episcopate in 
union with him, in defining Catholic Faith and Morals, is a 
divine protecticn against this menace: as such this infallibility 
is at once the safeguard of the authority in the body corporate 
of the Church and of the liberty of its members: for where 
there is truth there is liberty. 

FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 

Oxford, England. 
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I. DIRECTIVE CRITERIA IN READING. 


ALSEHOOD being constantly mingled with truth, it is a 
questicn of personal safety for the priest, as well as of 
integrity in the discharge of his duty, that he be qualified to 
recognize falsity. Often enough, however, it is so subtle as 
to escape analysis, or it manages to fall short of exciting sus- 
picion and reaction. To such an extent is this so in the bland, 
insinuating, incessant propaganda of press, periodicals and 
books, that some little while after Pius X’s pronouncement on 
modernism a certain Reverend dignitary of New York observed 
in Rome: “Many of our good people are modernists without 
knowing it”! The spirit of enterprise in the effort to mislead 
by the printed word is not unlike what ancther gentleman, a 
scientist and convert, noted in an acquaintance of his, some 
busybody of a person: “That slimy scoundrel,” he said, “ has 
been trying for years to ruin my faith!" The more the pity 
that, being thus forewarned and forearmed, the same scientist 
should have finally succumbed, and making shipwreck of his 
faith should have died cut of the Church. 

We may advance some criteria for distinguishing truth from 
falsehood. But, in the first place, we take note of a subjective 
frame of mind, which like good blood serves somewhat to 
sterilize evil. 

“ Puro cernamus intuitu," says the Church.* There is an 
insight in the Catholic mind, an intuition largely proceeding 
from purity of heart, which finds no difficulty in absorbing 
Catholic doctrines, rites, practices, approved traditions, and is 

lIn the preceding general article, on the Library of a Priest, the name of 
the Catholic Encyclopedia slipped out of Father Hughes's redaction, when he 
was referring to books of reference (May number, p. 485)—an omission of 
his which he considers the more serious, as the excellent Catholic Encyclopedia 


is ever more and more an authority in America and in Europe, for the erudi- 
tion which it contains and for the authenticity of its information, 
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as much alive to imponderable elements of the faith as it is 
inert and irresponsive to things of another sort. It may be 
likened tc a taste or a scent, very much opposed to what some 
good converts have marked in their own habit of mind: “ It is 
not what we have to learn," they said, “but what we have to 
unlearn that troubles us.” As to outsiders, since they and 
Catholics live in different worlds of thought, the frame of mind 
which is so illumined by faith and taught of Gcd—erunt 
docibiles Dei—is altogether foreign and contrary to what is 
prevalent among certain classes of persons, who find it strange 
that Catholics should take the faith so easily. This is just 
what St. Peter says of such classes in their general attitude to- 
ward all virtue, and therefore toward the reasonable service 
cf faith: “ They find it strange," he says, that you are not like 
them in their vices, and they “blaspheme” in presence of the 
fact* Such a healthy state of mind, susceptible of divine truth, 
is subjective. However excellent, it is not enough to assure 
immunity from the contagion of error. 

Objectively, to aid the movements of a sound and healthy 
mind, there are certain rules or laws, which were drawn up 
long ago fcr thinking with the Church. The occasion for 
putting them in form at that time was the appearance of Protes- 
tantism, at the beginning of this same Reformation era in which 
our lot has been cast. The principles enunciated are the fol- 
lowing: 

We should be prompt in obeying whatever emanates from 
the true spouse of Christ, the holy Catholic hierarchical Church, 
whose authority cannot deceive or mislead any more than He 
can who teaches her and teaches through her. Accordingly, 
we should approve and favor the frequent reception of the 
Sacraments, Holy Eucharist and Penance. In the matter of 
divine worship, we shculd commend the hearing of Mass, the 
psalmody of the Church, prolonged prayers in public and in 
private, and all the other functions ordained for the divine ser- 
vice. Weought to treat with special honor the counsels of per- 
fection, works of supererogaticn, the penitential life; revere the 
relics of the Saints, indulgences, devotions, the splendor of 
sacred ornamentation and ritual; accept with promptitude all 
precepts of the Church, defending her ordinances, and in no 
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case Carping at or criticizing them. We must treat with re- 
spect all authority, whatever or whcever be the subject in whom 
it is invested. Due esteem is to be entertained for both sides 
of theology, the positive and the Scholastic; the former being 
that of the Fathers, who looked rather to exhorting souls, and 
arcusing the spirit of solid devotion; the latter being that of 
St. Thomas and other Scholastic doctors, who followed a 
reasoned system of demonstration, ‘‘to define and make clear 
for our times the things necessary unto salvation, and to show 
forth all errors and fallacies”, and who had at their service 
not only the intelligence of Holy Scripture and the learning of 
the ancient Fathers, but also the councils, canons and constitu- 
tions elabcrated during so many centuries of the Church’s his- 
tory. In fine, keeping to the beaten track, and talking sanely 
of persons and things, we should treat sparingly of grace and 
predestination, much of good works; and, in the matter of serv- 
ing God, we ought to extol not merely such lcve as is disinter- 
ested, pure and sublime, but also that other most useful form 
of love and fear, which is self-interested, seeking to escape 
punishment, to reach salvation and merit eternal rewards.‘ 

The Catholic mind is so much imbued with principles of this 
kind, that its spirit of dccility and obedience has been cast up 
to Christian populations and denounced as unworthy of strong 
minds. But, let the spirit of rebellion and dissent be what it 
may, these principles of thought and life are directive guides 
to be relied on for accepting, rejecting or discriminating what 
may be advanced; and, in particular, for repudiating not cnly 
plain statements of falsehood but also subtle implications which 
leave a bad taste in the mouth. 

And, just to put in its right place the assumption that a strong 
mind goes hand in hand with rebelliousness, captiousness and 
dissent, we may recall St. Thomas’s reflection that sanctity of 
mind goes hand in hand with cbedience to law. For, says he, 
the closer one is joined to God the better off is he, tanto efficitur 
melioris conditionis; and law it is, obligation, obedience, which 
conjoins with God, ennobling man by the unicn: ' What other 
nation is there so renowned, that hath ceremonies and just 
judgments and all the law that I set before you this day ”!* 
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And therefore, he concludes, all who are in higher places, and 
bound down by the more exacting obligations cf their state, 
are in better condition than those who are lower, looser and 
freer;* to which latter class may be referred the beasts of the 
feld. “Happy necessity," exclaims St. Augustine, “which 
compels to higher things!’”’* It is cne of God's titles to praise 
for kindness and condescension that He gives such direction 
and law; and that He does not leave us stranded and lost, off 
the road or in the woods, where the one blurred vision of life 
is that of “seeing men walking like trees". “Dulcis et rectus 
Dominus, propter hoc legem dabit delinquentibus in via"? 

Of views and visions, of opinions and theories, under the 
shadow of which so much is written and published, we ought, 
by the rule of contraries, give some examples, borrowed from 
the literature of the passing moment. For the ycung priest 
may not have leisure to spend on surveying an alien worship, 
deum alienum, and on appraising schools of what is called 
modern thought. Thus he may find it useful to see briefly 
registered here, as on a tablet, some of the errors and phrases 
cn which people declaim and dogmatize. Not a few fashions 
of thought and ways of speech exhibit under form and phrase 
the clothes of truth covering the body of error. This is false- 
hood's homage to better things. Other systems are more bare- 
faced and brazen, and do not trouble themselves with being 
hypccritical. 


II. ERRORES SERPENTES. 


COMMON CHRISTIANITY. There is the notion and phrase 
of a “Common Christianity ", meaning some thin residue or 
sediment of divers religious denominations. The Catholic 
bishops of an ecclesiastical province issued a declaration to the 
faithful (in Lent, 1924), taking note cf the elements in this 
idea; how it flaunts “a right and fuller understanding of the 
Christian faith"; how religion is a veiled kingdom that still 
needs discovering; when unveiled and discovered, it will stand 
revealed as a poor Bethlehem (without that Church and doc- 
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trine which the Babe of Bethlehem came to establish and make 
known) ; for, be it understood, all ‘‘crganized”’ Christianity, 
that is, the Church of which Christ is the author, has failed; 
we want no such thing as an “ institutional ", historical, tradi- 
tional and visible religion, with its priesthood, authority, doc- 
trine, Sacraments. The disembodied religion of a standardized 
Christianity will dc without even the Bible as interpreted by 
authority. 

DISCOVERING RELIGION. A writer on Classic American 
Literature"? formulates the need and creed of his day: Be 
loyal, he says, and give free play to every element in your 
nature; the kingdom of heaven is within you; be whole and 
wholly yourself; let your own soul guide you ; act by your in- 
tuiticns; for the Holy Ghost is within you, a creative power 
resolving all your antagonisms into harmony. There being 
no question any longer of doctrine or decalogue, of virtue or 
vice, a lay preacher at the recent Oxford Conference of 
Modern Churchmen laid it down for them, that Christ never 
meant to give a law to any one, but only to stimulate every one 
in the search of religious truth, and of the laws which it suits 
every one to lay down for himself. 

PREDESTINATION. We read on the front page of a great 
journal this declaration, dictated and paid for by a certain re- 
ligious interest: It “ believes that, whatever their differences in 
this world, all men are equal citizens when they attain to the 
kingdom of heaven; and proclaims salvation for all men, from 
all sin, for all time." This old Calvinism and Lutheranism 
leaves no place for the greatest kindness which a man can do 
to humanity, that of letting it know there is to be a judgment, a 
hell and a heaven. 

AUTONOMY OF REASON. Permeating the outer world, and at 
the same time filtering into the Catholic reserve, is that notion, 
coming from Kant, about the self-sufficiency or " autonomy ” 
of reason, which alone should give laws fcr oneself to observe, 
and could never think of abasing itself to accept injunctions 
either from God or from any authority under Him. Some 
Catholics may be heard lapsing into similar ideas with respect 
to the mind and authority cf the Church, as when, in the matter 
of positive ordinances imposing fast, abstinence, attendance at 
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Mass, they have said: “We know well enough what suits us, 
without being told; " or, “ We have enough to do in putting up 
with the inconveniences of heat and cold, without adding dis- 
comfcrts". This takes off the edge, not only of obedience to 
authority but of self-denial, and naturally of asceticism, which 
is the studied practice of all virtue unto Christian perfection. 
Of course there are many ways of shirking obedience to author- 
ity, as that of the modernist who challenges any command of 
the Church by asking where is the '' definition of faith" tc that 
effect? He has forgotten the Fourth Commandment on legiti- 
mate authority ; and he evades obedience by flying to faith. A 
Reverend modernist professor, now disavowed and excommuni- 
cated by the Church, expressed it otherwise, when giving coun- 
sel to a convert: that it was strictness which caused violations; 
implying that law should dangle about you at loose ends, and 
you do as you like. In one of his earliest documents on Italian 
affairs," Pius XI, happily reigning, called it “a kind of modern- 
ism" in morals, in matters of authority and social things, if 
Catholics presumed that the directions and prescriptions of his 
immediate predecessors could lightly be pushed aside as obso- 
lete—another easy way of shelving or pigeon-holing obliga- 
tions. 

But infinite are the ways of asserting self against self-denial, 
and maintaining self-will against law; and perhaps it is not 
necessary to fall back upon Kant's autonomy of reason for an 
explanation. The garden of Eden and the forbidden fruit will 
suffice. We only observe that a leading materialist'* put the 
whcle theory in its most brutal form when he affirmed: “It 
is absurd to imagine that duty imposes self-denial; only a con- 
tingent necessity can impose it in some instance, as a chance 
excursion into a strange land;" and this thinker accepted 
heartily St. Paul's definition of his class: “ Quorum deus venter 
est", accentuating every meaning of those words. It so hap- 
pens that at this moment an old man dies at the age of eighty, a 
member of the French Academy, an apcstate from the faith of 
his youth; +? and the eulogy of his life sums up the work of 
his prolific and elegant pen as that of “an epicurean who, hav- 
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ing no faith in another world, dreamed and longed for some- 
thing in the nature of a paradise on earth”’, 

SANCTIONS. Pedagogy to-day outside of the good traditional 
schools, is suffering from an idea of kindred origin with the 
autonomy of reason; that duty and virtue are not to be asso- 
ciated with the hope of reward, nor with any sanctions in the 
way of punishment. Children cught to be indoctrinated with 
the love of duty for its own sake. What mortal never asks of 
men or women adult, that they conduct business or discharge 
their duty, that they spend time and labor, without any senti- 
ment of either hope or fear, that the child ought to do from the 
first; and what Christ our Lord has not imposed upon humanity, 
or even on sanctity, the obligation to harbor only the quintes- 
sence of love for God and to face duty without expectation of 
reward, that is what, with Jansenistic impracticability, the 
merest child is to do for love of an abstraction. The meaning, 
however, is clear. From whatever side it be, sanctions must 
be expunged from the mind, with all idea of penalty, atone- 
ment. And thus, in civic life and law, we observe how retri- 
butive justice for crime committed is being undermined; and 
every criminal is to be coddled. 

THE "UNMORAL", Another attack on morality is again 
from the side of pedagogy. It is from the same direction of 
the abstract, the useless and impracticable. Its tenet is that 
teaching should be ‘‘unmoral”. Children should receive 
everything bare and bald, with no significance of right or 
wrong about it, of true or false, and certainly no implication of 
religion. It is “neutrality ” toward everything. Pious nar- 
ratives from Scripture or anywhere else should not be told to 
children, for this is a way of conveying morality “disguised”, 
as medicine is disguised; and “we should not diet children's 
minds on disguised morals". All this was said recently 
(1922) in a respectable English quarter, on behalf of the 
Socialist city council in Vienna, whose chief of education ban- 
ished from the city schools 80,000 volumes of Catholic mon- 
archical purport and color. It was thus that a man who died 
the other day in England,'* had delivered himself of some 
twenty pedagogical articles, to teach teachers; and he had in- 
structed them that religion should be taught without mention 
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of God. Children ought to discover Him for themselves; for 
we are interested in what we unearth ourselves. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF CAUSALITY. This sounds very philo- 
sophical ; but it is remarkable what practical effects have come 
out of it, or rather out of the denial of it. It is from Hume’s 
time and his theory of the Association of Ideas that people have 
thought it worth their while to discuss and to deny the prin- 
ciple of causality; either to discuss whether we can know that 
effects have causes, or to deny it altogether, that things must 
have a sufficient reason for being, or they would not be. This 
principle and that other: A thing cannot be and not be at the 
same time, have come to be denied outright. The result of all 
this philosophizing is obvious; it is that of not acknowledging 
a designer and author of nature, any action of the Artist's 
mind, any exercise of God's power. This is the theory which 
makes the universe, man and history, a chapter of accidents, 
that happened to fall out just so by chance; and, written in 
this sense, the latest form of literature, which threatens to be- 
come popular for feeble minds, is of Wells's kind, An Outline 
of History. A book which passes through our hands?’ pre- 
sumes to give the "philosophy" of all this by building the 
theory up on what it calls the “ Law of Chance". As chance 
means the absence of law, the “law of chance" must mean the 
law of the absence of law—a fair sample of what kind of men- 
tality results when the mind is sedulously trained to contradict 
itself. 

It was on the strength of this mental feebleness, already 
made epidemic by certain philosophies of idealists and sceptics 
and pessimists, that Darwinism, with its suggestions of living 
species having originated by certain laws of accidents, floated 
in triumphantly as a system approved and accepted for the time 
being. When it came to be discarded in every chapter and 
verse of its original creed, and passed into the present period of 
post-Darwinian Evolutionism, the very same mentality passed 
over from the predecessor to the successor. 

EVOLUTIONISM.  Darwinism survived in a philosophy, to 
which it bequeathed its chapter of accidents, as a sufficient sug- 
gestion of the origin of species. Evolutionism, still calling 
itself a natural science of observation, has wandered far beyond 
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the bounds of scientific facts observed, and has insinuated its 
philosophy about origins into every department of what should 
have remained strictly science. History, literature, sacred 
science, have all been overrun with the applications of this 
philosophy and its consequences; and even, latest of all, high 
abstract mathematics ** have been taken to enforce the theory 
of chance and accident governing all creation, and dispensing 
with the idea of a Creator. Evolutionism floats on the suppo- 
sition, and gloats over the notion, in contradiction to the essence 
of causality, that mankind and other species, that the world at 
large and all its design, could have appeared somehow, and 
could have grown as well as have maintained themselves in be- 
ing and form, without any need of a First Cause and designer, 
without any call for a continued supporter and provider. You 
are considered to be asking for something unreasonable if you 
demand a cause equal to the effect, a sufficient reason to explain 
a fact. One authority has just given expression for the hun- 
dredth time to the essential cast of this mentality, and to its 
cant, by saying that, though no positive proef can be adduced 
for the evolution of man from lower species, still not to accept 
that theorem is intellectual suicide. 

IMMORTALITY. As with the beginning of things, so with the 
end—what is to become of us? It was because of the ending, 
and of the shape to be given to it, that the beginning or origins 
were attacked, and the proper shape given to them, that they 
might tally. Here is the subject of immortality, or, as moderns 
prefer to say, “survival”. This latter term is thought not to 
compromise the question ; it means much less than immortality ; 
for, as we see, everybody survives somebody, and yet dies after 
all. So the question is kept decently colorless by saying “ sur- 
vival” instead of immortality. It is noteworthy here, how the 
latest thought goes back thousands of years to old paganism, 
at least in part. Cicero had said, that death was to be con- 
temned, because it is extinction ; he went on to say that " except 
fault and sin, praeter culpam et peccatum’’, nothing can happen 
to man which is horrible or fearful... The most modern 
thought repeats the old fallacy of death being extinction; it 
leaves out the rest about fault and sin. Nine well-known 
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writers have just combined to produce a symposium on Im- 
mortality.** All of them together, Christians, churchmen, lay- 
men, believers, unbelievers, do not seem to advance much be- 
yond where Cicero left the matter. As to retribution for 
"fault and sin", it is conceived that bad men who have died 
without a shadow of right to happiness or recompense might 
survive just temporarily and then somehow be annihilated. 
For the rest, the idea of survival takes the form of a continued 
existence in a more perfect fellowship with God. Every one 
that survives is clearly beatified, or deified. We have come to 
Pantheism. 

PANTHEISM. A Scotch professor of theology !* rejects the 
idea that man is inherently an immortal soul; that such is not 
"a Christian belief ", that it does not agree with the New Testa- 
ment, nor with our present knowledge of man’s origin and de- 
velopment, according to modern post-Darwinian tenets. But 
man becomes immortal by becoming an individual through 
evolution, whereupon there emerges “a moral linkage" with 
God. There is a God-consciousness; and, as man enters thus 
a moral world, his individuality, now acquired, becomes im- 
mortality, establishing harmonious relations with God. This 
is the unity which makes eternal life. So the professor of 
Christian theology calls this pantheism: Evolution and Eternal 
Life. 

MAN AN ACCIDENT. The man of affairs likewise, a British 
Minister,” neither philosopher nor theologian, nor with any 
pretence to be even a scientist, speaking in a college of social 
studies, affirmed that our sense of proportion was offended if 
we still regarded man as the substantial centre of the universe. 
Evolution has shown him to be only an accidental result here. 
. . . This was an echo of the idealist Hegel's notion on man in 
society, that he is not a substantive, but an adjective of his 
herd, of that social group or State into which he has happened 
to drop.—As to this last sociological error, it is a fallacy into 
which many good people seem to slip, when they make of the 
State a great substantive all-in-all, and of the individual a mere 
parasite or appendage, to be disposed of by the big thing in all 
matters little and great. 
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But to see this pantheism and materialism in one dramatic 
act, we may contemplate the scene and hear the eloquence of 
seven great orators at the catafalque of the French writer and 
apostate to whom we referred before.?! A former Prime Min- 
ister,** apostrophizing the dead, exclaimed in his peroration: 
“O poet, may your soul, now dispersed in the divine light 
divinely chanted by you, now espousing the pure beauty of 
lines and curves, penetrate and impregnate the entire soul of 
humanity—Que votre âme, éparse dans la divine lumière par 
elle divinement chantée, épousant la pure beauté des lignes et 
des contours", etc. The actual Minister of Education?* wound 
up a great speech with an invocation of the eternal “ values ", 
which we are now going to mention: “ Thy books will be found 
at the bedside of all who worship, in one and the same cult, 
Humanity, Truth and Beauty." 

VALUES. Among writers who moralize and profess to be 
profound, there is in vogue an obscure term, “ values", which 
diffuses about their subject an atmosphere perfectly opaque. 
As is usual in these matters, whether treated profoundly or 
treated airily, it is vain to look for a definition of what is meant. 
But it may be defined by inference. Negatively, it means the 
elimination of concrete facts, and the substitution of abstract 
ideas, which will do no harm nor good to anybody. Thus there 
is no mention of plain and positive truth, of doctrine, of means 
unto salvation, of Sacraments, of virtues to be practised system- 
atically and imperatively; those things are all too traditional, 
historical, "institutional", and the like. Positively, the term 
* values" has something in it, in as much as it just means the 
moral significance of things in our regard, their bearing and 
influence on our action ; and so far implies that there is such a 
thing as morality. These values are named the Good, the 
Beautiful, the True; also Virtue and Intelligence. In the pre- 
ceding paragraph we have heard some of them predicated over 
the licentious writer who was being buried. There are moral 
and humane values; and there is the discovery of the highest 
values in Christ and Christianity. By this same process some 
one finds an “infinite abstraction, or Ground of Values—what 
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men commonly call God”’.** Of those values by which society 
lives and moves and has its being—probably prudence, justice, 
fortitude and temperance are meant—there is, says one lay 
preacher, a " transvaluation" into other qualities, when Jesus 
speaks of a “kingdom” of heaven. 

But these '' values", so called, are intended to be only ab- 
stractions, which have no subject in God as lawgiver, nor ob- 
ject in us as creatures bound to obey. They flit in the air, 
gratifying our abstract vanity as if we had something to do 
with them, but imposing on us no practical law, nor obligation, 
no more than mathematical points and equations, which are 
also abstractions and effect nothing. What they really are is 
our understanding of the eternal ideas, which are founded in 
the nature of God ; and what they contain for our morality and 
perfectibility is the far-off and metaphysical origin of God's 
rights and our duties, of His laws and our obedience, our vir- 
tues and beatitude. But the way these things are talked of 
comes to just the same, whether it is atheism that is speaking, 
or positivism, that is agnosticism, or modernism. 

In 1838, Dr. Newman being still a Protestant spoke of the . 
whole thing as a pantheism, in which empty names were sub- 
stituted for God, His law and religion. He said: " This is 
what the age is coming to . . . the spread of a pantheistic 
spirit, that is, the religion of beauty, imagination and phil- 
osophy, without restraint moral or intellectual, a religion specu- 
lative and self-indulgent. Pantheism is indeed the great de- 
ceit which awaits the age to come." 

It is this idea of a pantheistic big All, End- All, disposing of 
All-in- All, that is made to account for the future state of the 
soul which, as a well-known poet expresses himself, becomes 
“some diffusive power”, felt in star and flower, or is absorbed, 
as a noted scientist put it," into “the potential energy of the 
sun”. Such a “dispersal” of the French free-thinker’s 
“divinely sensual" soul in the “divine light" seems to have 
been expressed by the analogy of smoke which rose from cres- 
sets at the four corners of his catafalque; or, in the case of a 
German millionaire who died five months before him,?' by the 
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$00 laurel trees about his cremated ashes, and the five wagon 
loads of flowers which mingled their fragrance with the odors 
of his spirit dispersed. 

Meanwhile, observe the efficacy of this irreligious propa- 
ganda. Books written by soldiers or travelers on the most in- 
different topics, scientific articles in encyclopedias, leading 
articles in journals, play on this pantheistic undertone and in- 
terpret everything, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, from the 
origin of man to his end—all history, science and literature— 
quite harmoniously with this nebulous theme of man’s going 
back somehow, somewhere, into a great All, where, irrespon- 
sible for all he has done, he is lost in light, in the sun, in a 
“linkage with God ”, or the like. 

PLURALITY OF WORLDS. There is a great deal of humility 
about all this, when to shake God off, it is thought fitting to 
make man very little, unassuming, and absorbed by some 
bigger thing—to make him not less of an accident in the world 
than any individual ox, ass or gorilla, for which there is no 
individual providence: Numquid Deo cura est de bobus? Re- 
inforcing this sentiment of littleness and lowliness, there comes 
the discovery of so much clay, metal and gas, scattered about 
the sky. There are 2000 solar systems which canopy man's 
night for him, and enlarge his mind, and show him to be in 
such a small corner that, as the British Prime Minister ob- 
served, it seems out of proportion to regard him as anything 
but an accident here—small by measurement, not large by con- 
templation. So it is conceived that, in such a plurality of 
solar systems, there should be a plurality of mankinds, to save 
all that metal and clay which he is contemplating from being 
without a witness to contemplate them, or from being without 
a capitalist to exploit them. The smallness of man's eye is 
adduced by someone as a proof that the big field of nature was 
never meant for him to look at, though it is notorious that this 
very eye is what has seen all that, and is looking out for more. 
The whole conception of this theory is founded on the fallacy 
of confounding majus with melius, the big thing with the better 
thing. The whole universe of stars which man sees and thinks 
of is not worth one twinkle of his eye or the flash of a single 
thought. “Quoniam videbo coelos tuos, opera digitorum 
tuorum—1 will behold Thy heavens, the works of Thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which Thou hast founded ".?* 
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However, with a plurality of mankinds devised as inhabit- 
ing a plurality of worlds, there is the shadow of an excuse for 
turning one’s back on all that most concerns the one mankind 
which is—on the Incarnation, Christ and Christianity. The 
lowly, little man, who is, may be dismissed as an accident, and 
an adjective. And, whereas there used to be a psychology 
which treated of his spiritual and immortal soul, there came in 
first only a materialistic physiology for his material body; and 
now, on post-Darwinian lines, both soul and body, psychology 
and physiology, are thrown into biology with the beasts. This 
is what is called the “ biological view ” of life, or human evolu- 
tion. 

MORALITY. Law and commandments having been left out, 
natural morality too is represented as an accident of conven- 
tional manners, or as adjustments in tribes or between them; 
it is but the oode of a compromise or mutual understanding for 
the sake of living together, when one accommodates the range 
of his freedom to that of another for peace' sake. The moral 
law of nature is reduced to civic comity more or less. Other- 
wise everything is free, love, hate, passions, nature. Morality 
is as an author quoted above said, loyalty to oneself; it is 
“wholeness”. And, in answer to the suggestion of sin and 
vice, the rationalist has replied, that sin actual or original is 
only an ignorance or disregard of the forces of nature; which 
seems to mean that nature should have been left to itself 
“wholly,” and should not have been meddled with by the law 
and order of the God who made it. 

THE BIBLE. Where rationalism still applies itself to the 
sacred books, it affects to regard those parts as inspired which 
touch your feelings, appeal to your sentiments, work on you, 
and belong to the sphere of what is called “romantic.” Re- 
ligion and its appurtenances belong to “Romanticism”. But 
the fact is that, even with divines of the day, there is nota clear 
idea to be had of what inspiration is, revelation, infallibility, 
inerrancy. With some doctors of divinity and others who are 
not doctors, the Bible which contained all their divinity once 
has become a field for fun, without exciting a protest. A 
recent American ambassador to the Court of St. James's?* ad- 
dressed an Author's Club in London on the subject: '' Have 
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Women Souls?” He played havoc, flippantly, ignorantly, 
sophistically, with the book of Genesis, in the style of Inger- 
soll’s lectures, which did so much damage to young men forty 
years ago. 

THE AREA OF TRUTH AND ERROR. Another layman *? advo- 
cating the reunion of opposing parties in religion, thought it 
would be enough if they threw their contradictory tenets into 
what he called an " area" ; truth lodging there with error, and 
lying down like the lamb with the lion. This area being pos- 
sessed in common by all, each would find its own with the rest; 
and the truth would be somewhere. It is a new form of the 
old scepticism, saying Sic et Non, Yes and No, to anything, 
adding the persiflage of agreeing with everybody to his face, 
and laughing at him behind his back. Like the “Common 
Christianity " mentioned above, it is looking for a common 
formula to which all may subscribe, while they only mean some- 
thing particular within the four corners of the formula, all 
the rest being treated, as with “modern churchmen”, to a 
mental reservation. 

Here two strains of thought may be noted incidentally in 
modern literature. One is the misery of our separated breth- 
ren, who do not know what they are to believe. An Anglican 
layman writes to the press" that the churches are so empty 
nowadays because “the average congregation is not presented 
with nearly enough theology. The unfortunate experiment of 
“bringing down religion to the level of the people’ (whatever 
this may mean), instead of educating people up to the level of 
religion, is responsible for the prevailing indifference of men 
and women of good will to spiritual influences. . . . Most of 
us are totally unable to defend our religion rationally, and it is 
only the privileged few who live by faith." 

The other strain to be noted appears when Catholicism or 
Scholasticism has to be mentioned. In Scholasticism there is 
that unpardonable sin—its clearness, logic and positiveness in 
essentials. Of the Catholic Church at large it was said by a 
member of Parliament at the time of the Regency bill, that 
she remains always an object of profound “ distrust "—for in- 
deed there is no extricating oneself from the toils of a clear truth 
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and a lucid argument! Better far an " area", to go discovering 
the truth there, with the franchise of not finding it in a life- 
time!—Hence too the convenience of many current terms, 
which mask contradictories. Thus the " unmoral" teaching, 
mentioned above, may signify either morality or immorality; 
and the "loyalty to oneself ", or a man's being “ whole", as the 
writer of America expressed it, may mean a whole man or a 
whole libertine. 

TWO POSTULATES. All this style of thought and speech 
agrees with two postulates of the day, but dating from long 
ago. The first is as to method. The deists would have it 
that Christianity is not to be regarded as founded on argument; 
for instance, miracles and prophecy must not be admitted in 
corroboration of it. They are to be passed over; and hence 
the great cry which is always heard, about the laws of nature 
being unchangeable—as if it were not the same God who made 
the laws and works the miracle, or, seeing from eternity to 
eternity, delivers the prophecy. The other postulate is that 
there is no such thing as a certain statement of truth, with a 
definition of terms first, and a dogma formulated next. Every- 
thing should be left suspended, as you like it, with a Sic or a 
Non to grace it. Rationalism considers it out of good form to 
be positive on anything. Social ways will have it that it is not 
modest, that it is an assumption, to make a blank, logical asser- 
tion on any great matter—as the catechism does on so many 
things. 

PIETISM. It is in this way, and to such like effects, that 
Pietism leads. There is not a little pietism round about us, 
and some of it happily seems to conduct good persons into the 
Church ; while, less happily, some of it hangs on still inside of 
the Church, and may lead to a false mysticism in a contem- 
plative way, or may lead out of the Church in a modernistic 
way. Professional pietists have been those persons whose piety 
consists in sentiment; who have religious feelings, but go with- 
out “institutional” religion, without the Church—which with 
its institutions, its deposit of doctrine, Sacraments and author- 
ity, is religion in concrete form among men, for men, and in 
men's own visible way. Some Catholic, who may still have 
cared for piety, averred of himself that he did not care for for- 
mulas of faith; that is, he was a pietistic modernist. Another 
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Catholic referred to the Sacraments, without calling them by 
their proper name, as “ pious helps”, just like an edifying ex- 
hortation in life, or a sympathetic shake of the hand at death, 
or anything else which might just help. Non-Catholic pietism, 
taking sentiment to be enough, makes much of gush and expan- 
sion, of some immediate revelation and conversion; while, at 
death, one is perfectly correct, passes over, and “all the 
trumpets sound on the other side." Since the great war, obitu- 
ary notices in memoriam have been rife with this kind of 
pietistic talk, prompted by the real affection of only a natural 
piety for relatives or friends. But, pretending to be religious, 
it is not religion. In pietistic literature, in the standard hymns 
of sentimental piety, in all the feeling and gush, there is no 
mention of personal sin, repentance, Sacraments, virtue ac- 
quired, perfection practised—all that which every Catholic 
understands who goes to confession, and which in Catholic the- 
ology is called asceticism. This vitality of moral life consists 
in exercising oneself, in forming self, what in the military sense 
of drill and manœuvre was called by the ancient Romans, medi- 
tationes. The sum of true asceticism is the acquisition of vir- 
tue at one’s own cost, with the help of God’s grace, administered 
through all the means which God’s Church provides. An old 
heretic, Michael de Molinos, made himself notorious for pitch- 
ing pietistic aims high, even to contemplation, and for living, 
teaching, corrupting, on a plane abominably low. 

MYSTICISM. As the great director Scaramelli says of this 
very man and his spurious mysticism, “ Quietists lay out the 
plan of a false contemplation, and then, to give it credit, they 
ascribe to it the very nicest attributes of true contemplation ".** 
This word “ mysticism ” is much favored in modern literature. 
But, in the two prevalent forms which appear, it seems to be a 
refinement of pietism, to the worst effects of self-deceit. If, 
under one form it does not mean the same thing as “ romanti- 
cism "—that historico-literary fiction which is made to com- 
prise in the same religious category Christianity, Mahometan- 
ism, Comte and Herbert Spencer—it seems to be only another 
form or system, not only for skipping over the practice of 
Christian virtue and evading asceticism which costs too much, 
but for jumping up cheaply, by sensibility, emotion and ex- 
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pansion, to some lofty state of absorption or quietism, at no cost 
to oneself or to a single passion. 

MODERNISM. Pius X described modernism as a general 
collection of heresies, not always taken up and adopted because 
they are known to be heresies, but oftentimes because they are 
not known; and the congested state of mind which results is 
one appealing not to science but to ignorance. In the modern- 
istic assemblage of the errores serpentes which we are noticing, 
and other such notions which happen to fill a vacant mind or 
serve a fallacious purpose, it seems not at all necessary that the 
elements of thought be consistent one with another. Coagu- 
latum est cor eorum. There is prevalent an inconsistency, in 
which elements picked up by the mind are not dissolved and 
absorbed ; nor do they combine with one another; but they hang 
suspended and only mixed or coagulated. We cannot pursue 
particulars, because they come from all points of the compass, 
truth the while being only one and in the center. 

MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS. Who could ever have imagined 
that abstract mathematics would one day enter the field, to the 
effect of shutting out God from the world? Yet so it has come 
to pass. Not that Einstein’s explorations among the planets, 
any more than Darwin’s observations among plants and animals 
had much to do with the theorizing which has followed, except 
so far as he made demands on faith, or assumed postulates 
which are now openly exploited in favor of atheism. Without 
pretending to touch the mathematics of this new theory, called 
“Relativity ", we merely register here what a critic favorable 
to it observes, on the postulates or assumptions of Einstein and 
his followers. 

One assumption or postulate of the physical theory involved 
is that whatever lay at the beginning of physical things should 
itself be physical and definable like the rest; that the “ ultimate 
entities of a physical theory should be definable in terms of 
physical processes.” This physical postulate or assumption, 
which is to be granted before an equation has been formulated, 
looks innocent; but, in fact, it has got rid of God before the 
manipulator has begun to operate at all. For God existing 
really and physically, if you like, at the very beginning of 
things as their first cause, is not in our physical order; the 
postulate has subtly invaded the metaphysical order, and begs 
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to deny God there because it cannot define Him here, as one 
of the many things which He has created. So the friendly 
critic expressly says, that hereby are ruled out “those attri- 
butes of God [almighty power, wisdom, etc.,] from which 
some of the old writers on dynamics [all Christianity, even 
paganism and philosophy] derived the laws of nature [as the 
creation of God]”. All this divine science of nature is can- 
celled by a preliminary stroke of the pen, in the form of an 
assumption or postulate. 

Another postulate, equally gratuitous and similarly abused, 
is that of asking for some structure in existence, without say- 
ing where it is to come from, whether by the “law of chance" 
or otherwise. Then mathematics and its equations, which are 
here called “the mind's creative action on this raw material" 
of structure, will build up the whole world and govern it, with- 
out any reference to a first cause or a final cause or divine gov- 
ernment between. It is the blankest idealism of mathematical 
equations, which have no more to do, and much less, with mak- 
ing or governing the world than the playing of a piano has to 
do with the poising of the spheres. Yet, with the characteristic 
mentality of our times, the critic, understanding nothing, says 
these things expressly: “ It appears that, provided that struc- 
ture, almost the most general conceivable, may be postulated 
for the fundamental entities of the universe, then the world 
we know is a consequence of the mind's creative action on this 
raw material". And to show that he means what he says, he 
goes on to admit that “ not everything in the physical universe 
has yet been derived as a mathematical consequence of a gen- 
eral relation-structure’”’.** 


III. PHRASES. 


In the foregoing section we have endeavored to purify the 
eye in reading, to discern the substance of the errors which 
creep about and creep in, and so reckon with them as men who 
know some literary currents of the day. It is proper to note 
also the phrases used, which in a brief form contain a world 
of error, multum in parvo, masking what they convey, disguis- 
ing things and throwing a spectral haze about what they touch, 
as we have just seen in the case of the critic on KEinstein's 
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mathematics. Phrases have this quality about them that, when 
often used and dinned into our ears, they enslave the mind, 
which perhaps has never heard the meaning defined. 

Such is “ unsectarian Christianity "; people may come to be- 
lieve there is such a thing. “Sacramental” is a term in favor 
with a certain class of modernists and pietists, who fling the 
term about on anything—a blooming flower, or a weeping wil- 
low. 

We hear of "creative theology”. We heard during the 
great war of “creative justice". The one means that some 
new, odd notion makes the law for divinity by the fact of its 
being propounded; the other signifies that the fact of a deed 
being perpetrated lays down the law for a new kind of justice. 
At present we hear of “creative prayer", purporting to mean 
that prayer is only an auto-suggestion in the line of psycho- 
analysis, to wit, that the idea of “God” is raised in a mental 
“complex” of “Father”, and then prayer issues forth to greet 
the complex so conjured up. ‘“Self-creative reality” is an- 
other phrase of no meaning whatever; it is taken to signify the 
contradiction of a nothing getting itself up to be a something 
without any cause to do that for it. By the use of the word, 
“Transcendental ", God is made to float into view like a mist 
of the morning, and to float out of view like the mist at noon- 
day. 

“ Altruism ”, or the proposition that we should mind others, 
would fain inhibit us from minding ourselves and looking to 
our own salvation ; for that would be egotism, not the gospel of 
altruism. ‘ Medieval conceits", and other such terms equally 
presumptuous, are taken up and supposed to dispatch the Bible 
as well as most things which thus far have been sacred even to 
Protestantism. “The failure of Christianity " means the fail- 
ure of people to practise Christianity; “the backwardness of 
Christian nations” signifies that Christianity is not forward in 
making good profits out of cash invested. “ Dark Ages”, 
" Barbarous Ages", are names for the ages of faith, when the 
Church, the clergy and the monks were forming the nations, 
and did impart to them their civilization. “ Mysticism”, 
^ magic", “ priestcraft ", “ folk-lore ”, are terms bandied about 
without apology for religion, prayer, Sacraments, revelation. 
ft is noteworthy how the most sacred words of the Divinity 
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and of our religious liturgy are subtly applied to the rites and 
superstitions of the lamas in Thibet; reverence for the Saints 
and their relics is confused with the fetish worship of idolatry. 

In an issue at the present moment between an anti-clerical 
government and the solid mass of Catholics in Alsace and Lor- 
raine, the religious spirit of the people which refuses to be 
browbeaten and trampled on is called the “temporal power of 
the clergy”; and such “temporal power” calls at once for 
high-handed action on the part of the secularist government. 
And the word ‘‘justice” is used to authorize the violence of 
persecution, because, the rest of France having had its Cath- 
olicity despoiled of property and ground down, it is said that 
Alsace and Lorraine should be treated similarly “in justice”! 

Singular is the ingenuity exercised in employing language 
and culture, talents and opportunities, temporal means and 
great organs of publicity, to shirk law, through every chink and 
door to assail the idea of a Lawgiver, and to try to do with 
God what He does with the impious, “hold the corners of the 
earth and shake the wicked out of it".* One school, that of 
John Stuart Mill, found such a door in the mere existence of 
physical evil; others, in the idea of human will and liberty, to 
the effect then by mere phrase and sneer of denying, of decry- 
ing, of disowning responsibility for the abuse of free will and 
of everything that makes a man. Plain matters are pronounced 
to be insoluble problems, or questions “ too complex ” ; and that 
serves the purpose of shelving or smothering religion. The 
errors and faults of Christians, especially of churchmen and 
dignitaries, being held up as in St. Jerome's time: Mum mea 
peccata virtutes tuae sunt? are taken to be an ample justification 
for improving the situation, for passing by the Church of God 
and her declaration of divine law, and ignoring everything 
that she teaches in the name of God. 

To conclude these preliminaries with a sentiment like that 
with which we began, on being of the same mind with the 
Catholic and hierarchical Church, we may say with St. Thomas, 
that piety, which is a virtue toward our natural father, is a 
gift of the Holy Ghost toward God our Father, and makes us 
sensitive and tender toward everything that is His, or bears 
on Him. Hence those directive criteria which we enumerated 
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above. And we add thereto with St. Thomas a dictum of St. 
Augustine: Never to contradict Holy Scripture, whether we 
penetrate its meaning or not.*" 


THOMAS HUGHES, S.J. 
Rome, Italy. 


FATHER JUVENIS INVESTS IN RADIO. 


T isn't often I get a chance to write as I would like, and 
many times when the leisure for it somehow comes and I 
get a moment's respite from my labors in the parish here at 
St. John's, the inspiration is lacking and I have nothing to 
write about. But to-day, for reasons I cannot explain, I seem 
to have both. And I say “seem” advisedly, for perhaps I will 
not get far before either one or the other will run out. The 
inspiration is the trickier of the two; for, though I like to write 
and enjoy a keen sense of satisfaction when I see my own very 
thoughts smiling (or glaring, sometimes) up at me from the 
typewritten page (yes; I might as well admit it; Father Juvenis 
has at last persuaded me to invest in one of those Portable 
machines) . . . what was I saying? Yes, though I like to 
write, it is only too often, as Mark Twain says, that I run 
out of gas, almost without warning, and find myself just putting 
down a lot of words. Vox et praeterea nihil! Or again, if it 
is not the inspiration which is lacking, it is quite sure to be the 
time. I used to think I was the most overworked man in the 
diocese before my assistant came ; but as I view things now, the 
old days were the days of leisure in comparison. But don't 
mistake me: I do not mean that Father Juvenis is not on the 
job. He is a regular sponge for work; he is saturated with 
it and yet never seems to know when he has had enough. 
No doubt, if the truth were told, I would have to admit that 
I now work harder than I used to, simply in order, humanly 
speaking of course, to keep from feeling ashamed of myself 
when I look at him and see all that he does. Being a Pastor 
Antiquus, I am, I suppose, of the old school, and possess a fault 
common to both the old and the new “school” in many cases: 
procrastination. But since Father Juvenis came here nearly 
a year ago and ran that now famous Garden Party of ours 
last May, I have been overcoming my tendency to put off till 
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to-morrow what I could as easily do to-day. The old crow 
is not so often heard in this neighborhood crying: “Cras! 
Cras!” Nowadays I never suggest that I have a slight head- 
ache on the Women's Sodality Night, and so hint at giving 
them a short session, for I know Juvenis will at once offer to 
take my place. Thank God, the Bishop sent him, for I am now 
a more zealous priest. 

But how I wander! "Twas not so much of my own spiritual 
improvement that I meant to write when I began, as of my 
Curate's latest permission he has succeeded in wheedling out of 
me. Even before he came I had the idea that I'd have to hold 
him down. He wasn’t in the house an hour when I knew it. 
Not two hours before I was determined to stick to my guns 
and run the parish myself. And not three months before, 
I had given in to him and sacrificed one of my pet ideas, to wit, 
that all Garden Parties were outrageous and should never be 
held in my parish. Thatstory I have told you. What do you 
think his latest is? Radio! 

The debate began one evening after supper. We had come 
up to my study, according to custom, to enjoy a cigar together. 
I was at my desk looking over some afternoon mail and he 
sat in the big armchair, taking an occasional whiff of his cigar 
and mooning off into space, silent. 

“ Blue?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered with a slight start; “Odd, isn't it? 
The smoke from the end of the cigar is blue; that from the 
mouth grey. They say it's the great amount of moisture...” 

“No, no!" I corrected. “I was asking if you are blue. 
You seem so abstracted there, gazing off into space, aut into 
the empty air, where nothing is... ” 

“ Nothing, indeed!” cried Father Juvenis. “Why, Father 
Sicdixi [he doesn't call me that, of course: that's only my 
name when I write of myself] don't you know that ‘The Air 
is Full of Things You Shouldn't Miss'1" 

“Young man, you have been reading the Radio advertise- 
ments," I accused. 

“I certainly have! Got the Radio Broadcast and Popular 
Radio the other day when I was in the city and have enjoyed 
reading every period and comma in them. I have a couple 
of the other Radio magazines too, but they don’t seem to be 
much. These two are O. K. Scientific, yet understandable 
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and evidently sincerely the friends of the Radio Fan. I like 
them and intend to subscribe for both." 

“ Do you subscribe for the ' Ecclesiastical’? It seems to me 
it would be much more useful.” 

I enjoy an opportunity like that: it comes seldom and de- 
parts soon, for he always has his answer. He grinned. 

"I know,” admitted he, “but it is for my education and I 
always find it on your library table; but the Broadcast and 
the Popular—they are for my entertainment . . . and yours 
too, Father dear," he added quickly. “I shall be glad to 
leave them on the library table too." 

" Rubbish!" 

“Now, now, Father!" 

“T tell you they are! I think it's a shame to have a Catholic 
priest wasting his time on Radio, whether it be with its 
dilettante scientific literature or with the fad itself, when there 
are so many things he could read up in Theology. Shucks! 
- How out of proportion we get in these days. Why man, think 
of the questions of Moral Theology on which every priest 
grows rusty and needs polishing up. Hang the Radio! Spend 
your time usefully ! " 

I meant every word I said. 

Father Juvenis seemed somewhat taken aback, and for a 
moment I thought I had him. But only for a moment, for 
presently he said: 

“Yes, that's right... for instance, ‘communicatio in 
divinis’ might be the thing to brush up in all its details. Since 
Radio came into popularity and the Protestant churches have 
begun to broadcast their services, the question of listening-in 
seems to have its moral side all right. It was only last week 
that old Mr. Mulligan asked me when I stopped in to see 
him: ‘Father,’ said he, ‘Glory be to God, I'm getting to be 
quite a Protestant. When there's nothing else going, I chune 
in on the Reverend Mr. Whitehall Thwaite's sermons and 
grand organ recitals. The music is elegant. But, Father, 
is it a sin to listen to them Protestant sermons?’ Those are 
his very words. Now, Father, what would you have an- 
swered?” 

“Well,” I stalled, “ what did you answer?" 
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“T didn’t answer. Just then his daughter came in, made 
some remark, and the dear old man forgot all about it. I was 
glad he did. True enough, we'll have to talk that over, won't 
we? Now what do you think?” 

“ I think,” said I hotly, “that here is only another instance 
of this confounded Radio doing harm. It is not only inane, 
but positively harmful. Old Mulligan, who would drop dead 
in his tracks before he’d enter a Protestant church—even for 
a funeral of a friend, I bet—listening to a Protestant sermon 
and calling the music elegant! It’s a shame and an invention 
of the devil! That's what I think!" 

“ Good gracious, Father," smiled Juvenis, “but I'd hate to 
go to confession to you, if I had done what Mr. Mulligan has. 
And I have done it too. I've listened-in on the Rev. Mr. 
Thwaite." 

I eyed him narrowly to see if he was joking. He wasn't. 

“I know, Father, but you didn't do it as an act of worship. 
You knew your Theology and could distinguish between . . . 
you know what I mean." 

“Surely,” said Juvenis considerately, “I understand. 
Neither did Mr. Mulligan perform any act of worship. It is 
at least doubtful if he was even morally present at the services. 
At least, I say this arguing from the analogy of absolution 
over the telephone and from the fact that some bishops will 
not permit dispensations to be granted over the ’phone. Fact 
is, I believe old Mulligan must have wearily waited out the 
sermon just in order to enjoy the singing and organ that go 
with it. Subjectively, certainly not; objectively, quite surely 
there was no sin in what he did." 

«t No." 

“But you take my case. And it's not a bit different from 
that of many other Catholics who listen-in on a Protestant 
sermon of the every Sunday type. I was actuated mainly by a 
spirit of curiosity. Human nature likes to hear and not be 
seen. I wanted to find out if Thwaite was the gocd preacher 
he is reputed to be. He is. I mean he is a born orator and a 
master of rhetoric. He has all the tricks of the trade. I 
learned many things about preaching from the Rev. Mr. 
Thwaite, including one severe object lesson—that I who preach 
the truth of God must do at least as much as he does to dress 
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that word of God in the finest clothes I can make for it; to do 
at least as much as he does to make our people go out of Saint 
John's feeling, if they do nct say it, that mine was a good 
interesting sermon." 

My own interest was warming. 

“That’s a good lesson indeed that you learned, Father, and 
I shall take it to heart myself. But here is the trouble: you 
could learn that lesson, whereas other Catholics, led at first 
if you will by curiosity, then attracted and held by the preach- 
er's native ability, will be rendered, as Cicero says, ‘benevoli,’ 
and so very likely be willing to accept some of the doctrine the 
man preaches. Why, I understand that recently in New York 
City they were broadcasting heretical sermons and inter-pulpit 
debates on the question of the Virgin Birth. How can any 
ordinary Catholic listen to these things and not take harm? 
We ought to forbid them to do it. And forbid them in every 
case, since they have not the training to distinguish the harm- 
ful from the harmless or indifferent or the accidentally true. 
Faith is a divine gift and that man violates the natural law who 
wilfully exposes it even to probable ruin." 

“Oh, of course," said Juvenis, “there are some cases where 
it would be intrinsically wrong for Catholics to take any 
chances with their faith. That is true enough independently 
of the question of listening-in on the Radio. Yet I do not 
believe that a Catholic runs any such risk by listening to a 
Protestant sermon broadcast. They may be curious; they may 
even be charmed by the preacher's oratory; but their whole 
attitude 1s against the acceptance of a single shred of the doc- 
trine he proposes. If they hear things they know to be true 
because their priests have taught them the same, they rejoice 
that the Protestant has at least that much of the truth. If 
they hear things they know to be false, they pity the unbeliever. 
If they hear things of which they are doubtful, they immedi- 
ately bristle all over and will not accept the doctrine. In fact, 
accidentally they may be thus urged to come to you or me and 
find out the truth in the matter, and thus be positively bene- 
fitted in a manner they would otherwise have missed al- 
together." 

" Humph!" I grunted, “that may be true. But... Say, 
Father, do you suppose there is much of this thing? Do many 
Catholics listen to Protestant services broadcast?” 
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“ I believe that with exceptions there is actually very little 
of it. The popular mind toward Radio is that it is primarily 
entertainment. Ina recent issue of Popular Radio there was an 
article against what the writer calls the usurpation cf the air 
by the churches. You understand, all receiving sets are not 
equally selective, that is, if very close to a broadcasting station 
they easily tune out an undesirable station. Now it seems that 
one station on Staten Island has come in for a lot of criticism 
because they insist on inflicting Bible Lessons cn the public at 
a time when they want jazz. So you see, not all Protestants, 
let alone Catholics, are looking for religious broadcasting. 
Again, I believe we can form some sort of a judgment from the 
evident consciences cf our people themselves, those I mean 
who actually have from time to time listened to a Protestant 
service. Rarely do they think they have done wrong. To 
them it was a kind of a lark. From their whole attitude we 
may judge that they are not looking for the thing, that they 
sometimes tolerate it for the sake of the bit of entertainment 
they can get out of the music, that they are good Catholics 
still." 

“Yes,” I agreed, “that seems a sound conclusion. But tell 
me, for you seem to have given the matter thought. What do 
you intend to tell people when they ask your advice about it. 
What will you tell old Mr. Mulligan if he asks you again?” _ 

“Why, I'll generally dissuade people from doing it. I'll 
ask them if they don’t think they could get more profit out of 
reading if there’s nothing else on the air but a Protestant ser- 
vice. They’ll agree with me and be satisfied. Some of course 
will go farther and want to know if it is a sin, like Mulligan. 
To such I will answer with another question, in true Irish 
form: ‘Do you mean to join the Protestant service as much 
as you can as an act of worship?’ They will then be horrified, 
so I'll then strike home with: ‘Well, that would be sinful; 
but I thought you bought your Radio for entertainment. 
Didn't yout... Yes? . . . Well then, tune in on Roxy and 
His Gang and be entertained : they're on the air every Sunday 
evening from 7.20 till 9." And I'll let it go at that, in most 
cases.” 

“Good! I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if that’s the way in ` 
which the new editions of the Moral books will handle the 
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matter. Good! That is...” and I paused to chose my 
words carefully. I then continued: ". . . it is a good solu- 
ton as far as it goes and is complete enough for one who has 
had training in Moral Theology; but I really think that you 
ought to impress your inquirers with the truth of this fact also 
—that there is actually some danger in lightly listening-in on 
the Protestant services. This or that listener may be person- 
ally strong enough in his faith, but if he feels that he is free 
to listen to these sermons, that it’s ‘all right’ to do so, he may 
absorb something of that spirit so strong in our day of in- 
differentism in matters of religion. Only recently I was read- 
ing of a Protestant minister who boasted of the fact that he 
had twenty-some different denominations represented in his 
congregation and he went on to say that he defied any man ‘to 
tell the difference one from another even with the aid of the 
most powerful microscope’. Father, I think I would tell any- 
one who asked my advice, that unless the reason for listening- 
in cn a Protestant service were merely curiosity, and unless it 
were done only rarely, the thing would be dangerous and ought 
to be stopped. I'd say that I think it is at least disloyal and 
at worst dangerous because of the spirit of the times. It is only 
too easy to pick up little shreds of it, like lint on the clothing, 
until at length one might easily find his true Catholicity quite 
dusty indeed. Don’t you think I'm right?” 

“ You surely are, Father!" agreed Father Juvenis readily. 
" There's nothing more disgusting than the diluted, milk-and- 
water type of Catholic. Heisalwaystemporizing. He claims 
to be broad-minded and a good-fellow. Truth is, he is full 
of human respect and readily concedes points where con- 
cession is disastrous. Truly, as you say, there is some danger 
for this type of Catholic in listening-in on the Protestant 
services." 

“Yes; and so it's our plain duty to protect this kind against 
the harm they may do to themselves. But, say," I continued, 
"I wonder what results the ministers get from their broad- 
casting efforts? Can you tell me anything about that? Are 
their efforts appreciated by those for whom they are intended 
to be of service? It seems to me to be a kind of confession of 
weakness on the part of the Protestant churches. They are 
reversing the Eastern proverb: the mountain will not come 
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to Mahomet, so Mahomet is going to the mountain. I wonder 
if they feel that the Radio is the only way they can get certain 
people to ‘come to church’, and so have taken this means of 
enlarging their congregaticns? Most of all I am curious to 
know how the Radio congregation likes what it gets and just 
how much they want what they get. I wonder.” 

“I know the answer, Father,” said Juvenis promptly. “I 
was perplexed with the same questions myself recently, and 
learned the answer only the other evening when Father 
Corcoran and I were listening to the Reverend Mr. Thwaite. 
He is a Scotch Presbyterian. Before he began his sermon he 
made several announcements, among which were several letters 
he had received from various broadcast listeners in all parts 
of the east and middle west. Not one but was enthusiastic 
in praise of the preacher for his eloquence, grateful in thanks 
to both God and him for the wonderful good he was doing 
by broadcasting his services for them every Sunday night. 
They were all better men and women, they averred, since they 
had begun to go to church in the air. 

“ Now, Father," he went on, “I haven't any doubt but that 
he and many others have done great good to many people to 
whom no one else ever would do good, so that it is not sur- 
prising that he gets letters from all quarters begging him to 
keep on. The question of attending ' divine service' through 
a pair of ear-phones or a loud speaker rather than by actual 
bodily presence in the church is not a serious one for your 
Protestant broadcast preacher, for he realizes that he has no 
authority to compel the bodily presence anyway. He there- 
fore, in his zeal, is only too glad, as you put it, to enlarge 
his congregation through the air. Oh yes; both Radio 
preacher and Radio-preached-at are glad of their opportunity 
—though not the whole Radio public, as I believe; witness the 
complaint in the magazine I just mentioned. 

“Well, now, what do you think was the most surprising 
announcement that the Rev. Mr. Thwaite made that evening! 
You'd never guess who one of his listeners has been for some 
time. Let me whisper it: a Catholic priest! I don't know 
his name, but Thwaite was saying: 'And brethren, I hope our 
sermons over the Radio will continue to do good. I hope they 
wil make you all better, whoever and whatever you are. I 
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hope they will make all Presbyterians better Presbyterians; 
I hope they will make all Methodists and Lutherans better 
Methodists and Lutherans; I hope they will make all Jews 
better Jews and make them love and attend their synagogues 
more faithfully : yes, and I hope that the Catholics who are 
listening-in will be better Catholics too. For there are Cath- 
olics who listen to my sermons over the Radio. Recently a 
friend of mine gave me a beautiful little poem written by a 
priest friend of his after he had heard one of our services. 
It was a delicate bit of verse and so appreciative that I wrote 
to the author and thanked him sincerely and received a very 
nice note in reply. It is things like this that will draw us all 
more closely together. And so I thank the Father.’ Those 
are his words as well as I can recall them. Now what do 
you think of that, Father Sicdixi 1 " 

I had been listening with open mouth. I had even suspected 
my sometimes facetious Assistant of joking again. He must 
have seen my incredulity, for he hastened to assure me that 
these things were actual facts. 

“Well then," I answered finally, “it just goes to show that 
I was only too right! When our own priests begin to en- 
courage heretics to teach the people, we are indeed at a higher 
pitch of religious indifferentism than I ever suspected. I 
know, of course, that this good priest was perhaps only senti- 
mental and is not really an indifferentist; but surely I think he 
is carrying his broadmindedness quite too far. Catholics who 
heard Mr. Thwaite's story of the priest's poem can hardly be 
blamed if they should think it quite right in every way to 
listen-in on the Protestant services. In their minds it can be 
in no way wrong or even dangerous, if their priest praises the 
minister for doing it. I hope none of our parishioners heard 
of that, or we'll have a nice time building up the fences after 
the dear priest-poet! So it was at Father Corcoran's you 
heard the Reverend Mr. Thwaite preach, was it?" 

“Yes, Father. He has a dandy Superheterodyne. I was 
on a sick-call out his way and thought I’d drop in on him. 
Poor fellow, he doesn’t see many of his brethren of the cloth 
very often. He's not well and can't get around himself as 
he'd like, and has a large territory besides. I tell you, Father, 
Radio is a blessing for him. He tells me he can sit in his 
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library and travel all over the United States by simply twist- 
ing a couple of dials. In fact to Europe. He picked up 
England in the international tests. Some set!” 

“ How much did it cost him?” 

"What! Can I believe my ears? I say, I think you are 
interested!” 

“No; only curious, young man!" 

“Well, I can tell you, for I'm up on the prices. Corcoran 
has a Radiola Super, which sells at $269.00. He paid a good 
deal less, for his brother is in the business and let him have 
itat cost. Now when I get . . . Pardon me! I haven't yet 
asked your permission, have If Father, will you agree to let 
me have one here, say, in the library?" 

“ By no means! Notin my library! You can put anything 
in your own room you please, barring your car. Before I 
knew it, you'd have me listening to Protestant sermons! No 
sir!" 

“But Father... " 

" Young man: No!” 

“I know you'd like it. Think of the World Series coming 
in, play by play! Think of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra in your very home! Think of the Everready Enter- 
tainers! Think of the President of the United States talking 
right into your own ear, confidentially, as it were! Think of 
. . . Why, Father, it's no wonder that priests stay at home 
more now than they ever did. It's no wonder that formerly 
grouchy and off-the-job country pastors without a curate, 
now wear a smile and miss all kinds of trips to town just to 
stay home and hear the wonderful things in the air. You're 
passing up a lot, Father Sicdixi, Sir!" 

I reached for my check-book. He stopped me. 

"No, Father! No! That was not the reason I wanted 
permission to put the thing in the library. This is going to 
be my treat. In fact, I'm going to build it myself according 
to specifications in the Popular Radio, Cockaday's latest 
Superheterodyne." 

"Oh, I know you weren't holding out for the money, 
Father. But I do want to help. I know that wasn't your 
reason—but let me help. No, of course, that couldn't have 
been your reason. But bless me, what could have been your 
reason, anyway 1" I asked with a smile. 
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“Well, I might as well be honest and give you the real 
reason. I wanted it in the library because I couldn't enjoy it 
alone. Our recreations are always so pleasant, that as crazy 
as I am for a Radio, I wouldn't want it or anything else that 
might . . . you know." 

I have seldom seen my Father Juvenis blush. But he was 
blushing now, and I tell you I was that flattered and proud 
of him that I enjoyed seeing him blush. Say, how I love that 
Assistant of mine! Why, I wouldn't part with him for... 
Aw, but say . . . there I go, getting sentimental myself. 
Anyway, I guess you can see what I am like and what he is 
like: first I fight him and then find that he wins again! God 
bless me! I must be a funny fellow. No doubt, I'm getting 
old!” 

PASTOR ANTIQUUS. 


Analecta. 


B. POBNITENTIARIA APOSTOLIOA. 


(SECTIO DE INDULGENTIIS.) 


DECRETUM: DE NORMIS IN CONCEDENDA ET LUCRANDA 
INDULGENTIA PORTIUNCULAE. 


Ut septimi pleni saeculi ab condito feliciter amplissimo 
Minorum Ordine et memoria et fructus quam diutissime per- 
manerent, fel. rec. Pius Pp. X, Litteris motu proprio die IX 
mensis iunii anni MDCCCCX datis, benigne concessit, ut eo ipso 
dumtaxat saeculari anno, Portiunculae Indulgentia, quam 
vocant, ad alias proferri posset ecclesias atque oratoria, quae 
de Ordine Minorum non essent, necessarias atque opportunas 
ad rem facultates singulis locorum Ordinariis tribuendo. 

Verum, id per insequentem annum, cum eiusdem indulgen- 
tiae lucrandae dies haud longe abesset, evenit, ut ad Supremam 
S. Officii Congregationem, cui tum munus moderandarum in- 
dulgentiarum incumberet, innumerabiles undique perferrentur 
libelli, quibus postulabatur, placeret Apostolicae Sedi, aut in- 
dulta ante a quovis data prorogare aut nova eius generis largiri, 
ut, quo praestantissimo ecclesiis sane multis frui licuerat bene- 
ficio, id deinde postea fruendum consisteret. lamvero Emi ac 
Rmi PP. Inquisitores Generales, cum sibi visum esset Christi 
fidelium vota posse utiliter admitti atque expleri, censuerunt 
certas quasdam leges praestitui oportere, ad quas Indulgentia 
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Portiunculae in posterum concederetur. Ne tamen Ecclesiae 
filii, usquedum eiusmodi lege conderentur, tam insigni bene- 
ficio carerent, iidem Emi Patres, decreto die XXVI mensis maii 
anni MDCCCCXI lato, quod tamdiu valeret quoad aliquid aliud 
decerneretur, concessiones antea factas facultatesque Ordi- 
nariis locorum tributas sine die prorogarunt. 

Opus a S. Congregatione S. Officii inchoatum Sacra Poeni- 
tentiaria Apostolica, cuius nunc est indulgentiarum concessi- 
onem usumque moderari, perficiendum cum sibi pro munere 
suo sumpsisset, re accurate perpensa, haec, quae sequuntur, ad 
Indulgentiam Portiunculae quod attinet, in posterum servanda 
esse decrevit: 

I. Ut veneratio, qua Assisiense de Portiuncula Sacellum 
fideles prosequuntur, nihil unquam capiat detrimenti, immo 
etiam cotidie magis augeatur, in nulla ecclesia nulloque ora- 
torio, vel Franciscalis cuiuslibet Instituti, quod a memorato 
Sacello minus distet quam infra n. V praescribitur, haec In- 
dulgentia altero die mensis augusti lucrifieri in posterum queat, 
etsi id antehac licuit, nisi ab iis tantum qui domum ecclesiae 
vel oratorio continentem incolant, modo tamen aut physice aut 
moraliter impediantur quominus ad idem Portiunculae Sacel- 
lum se conferant. 

II. Perpetuae huius Indulgentiae concessiones, adhuc quo- 
quo modo factae, integrae in posterum sunto, ea tamen con- 
dicione, ut normae, hoc decreto futuris concessionibus moder- 
andis statutae, omnino serventur, si eam unice excipias quae ad 
distantiam pertinet. 

III. Indulta omnia temporaria, scilicet aut ad certum tempus 
aut sine die aut ad beneplacitum a quovis legitime concessa, 
inde a die XXXI mensis decembris vertente anno abrogata 
habeantur ac cessent. Quodsi nova in futurum indulta alicunde 
postulari contingat, libelli, ad Sacram Poenitentiariam mittendi, 
ratio non habebitur, nisi Ordinarius loci preces commendet 
omnibusque perpensis de vera concessionis opportunitate atque 
utilitate testificetur. 

IV. Si quando privilegium huius Indulgentiae largiendum 
sit, aedes sacrae praeferantur, quae B. Mariae Virgini Ange- 
lorum vel Francisco Assisiensi dicatae sint aut in quibus aliqua 
sedem habeat e Confraternitatibus seraphicis ; quae aedes sicubi 
desint, templa cathedralia vel parochialia ceteris plerumque 
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V. Ecclesiae vel publica oratoria ut privilegio hoc locuple- 
tentur, distent oportet tria, ut vocant, chilometra ab aliis 
ecclesiis vel oratoriis quae ad aliquem Franciscalem Ordinem 
pertineant aut eodem privilegio fruantur. 

VI. Si qua peculiari de causa haec Indulgentia semipublicis 
oratoriis concedenda videatur, eadem unquam ne faveat nisi 
communitati vel coetui fidelium, in cuius commodum oratoria 
illa erecta sint. 

VII. Ordinariis locorum, parochis et ipsis rectoribus aedium 
sacrarum, in quibus privilegium insit, facultas esto, si quidem 
iustis de causis id expedire iudicarint, pro altero mensis augusti 
die, qui dominicus non sit, substituendi, ad Indulgentiam lu- 
crandam, diem dominicum proxime insequentem. 

VIII. In iisdem ecclesiis vel oratoriis, quamdiu, ex prae- 
scripto, invisentibus, Indulgentiae acquirendae causa, fideli- 
bus patebunt, tamdiu Reliquiae S. Francisci Assisiensis vel B. 
Mariae Virginis, aut saltem Imago vel statua eiusdem Sancti 
vel B. Mariae Virginis Angelorum, venerationi fidelium propo- 
sitae maneant. Publicae praeterea preces ibidem pro Summo 
Pontifice universaque militanti Ecclesia, pro haeresum exstir- 
patione peccatorumque conversione, pro pace et concordia 
omnium populorum, Deo adhibeantur, quo tempore id feri 
opportunius videbitur; sacerque iste ritus, praemissis tum B. 
Mariae Virginis Angelorum et Seraphici Patriarchae invoca- 
tione, tum Litaniis Sanctorum, Eucharistica benedictione ab- 
solvatur. | 

IX. Qui Indulgentiam Portiunculae lucrari cupiat, is ad- 
missa sua confiteatur, ab iisque, si opus sit, absolutus, sacra de 
altari libet; ecclesiam vel oratorium, privilegio ditata, invisat 
precesque ad mentem Summi Pontificis de more fundat, idest 
saltem sexies Pater, Ave et Gloria in unaquaque earum visita- 
tionum, quas ad indulgentiam iterum iterumque impetrandam 
rite peragat. 

X. Altero mensis augusti die vel die dominico proxime 
insequenti, condicionibus superiore n, IX statutis eos quoque 
stare oportet, si velint Indulgentiae compotes fieri, qui reliquis 
per annum diebus eo fruuntur indulto, ut sola sex Pater, Ave 
et Gloria recitatione, praeter alias, etiam Portiunculae Indul- 
gentiam lucrari queant. 
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Quae quidem omnia Ssmus Dominus Noster Pius divina 
Providentia Pp. XI, in audientia die XVI mensis maii subscripto 
Cardinali Poenitentiario Maiori impertita, adprobavit promul- 
garique iussit. Contrariis quibuslibet, etiam specialissima at- 
que individua mentione dignis, minime obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Aedibus Sacrae Poenitentiariae, die x 
mensis iulii, anno MDCCCCXXIV. 

O. CARD. GIORGI, Poenitentiarius Maior. 
Silvius Fagiolo, 
S. Poenit. A post. a Secretis. 


DIARIUM ROMANAE OUBIAB. 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


2r March: Messrs. David Dell Kieff and John William 
Hogan, of the Diocese of Ogdensburg, commanders of the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great, civil class. 

31 March: Mr. James D. McCormack, of the Diocese of Van- 
couver, Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, civil 
class. 

1 April: Mr. John Byrider, of the Diocese of Cleveland, 
Knight of the Order of Pius. 

r April: Mr. Patrick Henry Rahilly, of the Diocese of 
Winona, Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, civil 
class. 


Studies ano Conferences. 


Questions, the discussion of which is for the 
information of the general reader of the 
Department of Studies and Conferences, are 
answered in the order in which they reach us. 
The Editor cannot engage to reply to in- 
quiries by private letter. 


OUR ANALEOTA. 


The Roman documents for the month are: 

S. PENITENTIARY APOSTOLIC, through its department of 
Indulgences, publishes a decree that sets forth the regulations 
to be followed in the granting and the gaining of the 
Portiuncula Indulgence. 

ROMAN CURIA announces officially some recent Pontifical 
honors. 


OAN THE MARRIAGE OF TWO DOUBTFULLY BAPTIZED NON- 
OATHOLIOS BE DISSOLVED "QUOAD VINOULUM"? 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

In the ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW (January ,1924, pages 59-66 
and February, 1925, pages 186-188), Dr. Donovan answers 
the above question in the affirmative, in virtue of Canon 1127: 
“In re dubia privilegium fidei gaudet favore juris", as well 
as in virtue of the decree of the Holy Office of 5 November, 
1924. He plainly declares: “ Either before or after 1918 two 
doubtfully baptized non-Catholics are to be considered in 
favorem fidei as having only a matrimonium legitimum;" 
which can be dissolved quoad vinculum. If this viewpoint 
were true, Dr. Donovan wculd have rightly said: “ Canon 1127 
becomes a veritable razor for marriage difficulties growing out 
of conversions to the faith from among our non-Catholics." 
And as a matter of fact, nowadays the doubtful legitimate unions 
among non-Catholics are as numerous as divorce. How much 
simpler then would be the matter of conversion, if a doubtfully 
baptized non-Catholic could enter upon a new union after his 
divorce! But unfortunately, it appears to me, the view of 
Dr. Donovan is neither intrinsically nor extrinsically probable, 
and hence it is not applicable in practice. 
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In the first place this view is not probable extrinsically, for, 

1. Not a single authentic decision can be summoned in its 
favor. The decision of the Holy Office, 5 November, 1924, 
quoted on page 188 of the February number of the REVIEW, 
is indeed of great weight for other considerations, but it 
absolutely does not prove that the marriage of two doubtfully 
baptized non-Catholics can be dissolved. For, in the special 
instance to which the Holy Office refers, the question is con- 
cerned with the union between a non-baptised person and a 
baptized Anglican; hence, not with the union between two 
doubtfully baptized non-Catholics. From another point of 
view this decision is of great importance, as it proves the view 
of many theolcgians,! namely, that the union between a bap- 
tized and a non-baptized person is merely a matrimonium 
legitimum and not a sacrament; for the Church cannot dis- 
pense one from the bond of a matrimonium consummatum, 
which is a sacrament. 

2. Formerly some authorities held the same opinion as Dr. 
Donovan; but at the present time the opposite view is 
certainly the sententia communissima. Vermeersch, the ori- 
ginal propounder of Dr. Donovan's view, now teaches the 
contrary.” Likewise decisively against Dr. Donovan are 
Creusen,* Arendt, De Becker, De Smet, and many others. In 
favor of Dr. Dcnovan's view are, as far as I know, Cerato* 
and Mgr. Schaepmann. Blat and Capello, who do not even 
mention this case, are wrongly cited in favor of the opinion. 
It is evident that a view which has not even a single Roman 
decision in its favor and but a few authors, and which on the 
contrary has the sententia communissima against it, possesses 
no probabilitas externa to justify its application in a matter 
of such great importance as that in which the validity of the 
marriage bond is concerned. 

But is the deficiency of the probabilitas externa supplied 
by a solid probabilitas interna? I think this also must be 
denied. The main argument of Dr. Donovan is Canon 1127. 
This Cancn however proves nothing. Ergo. 


1Cf. the writer's Manuale Theol. Mor., III, n. 649. 
2 Periodica, tom. XIII, 1925, p. 212. 

3 Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Avril, 1925, 227-242. 
* De matr. n. 127. 

5 Ned. Kath. Stemmen, 1925 p. 58. 
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Canon 1127: “In re dubia privilegium fidei gaudet favore 
juris” is in no wise new. Of this Dr. Donovan could have 
convinced himself, had he consulted the sources attached to 
the Canon. Nearly two hundred years ago Benedict XIV 
wrote: “In re dubia in favorem fidei pronunciandum esse, 
constans regula est."* In spite of this "constans regula" 
which has stcod for centuries, no one has taken it in the view 
of Dr. Donovan as applicable to the marriage of two doubtfully 
baptized non-Catholics, even though its application would have 
so greatly simplified matters. Is it justifiable then to give to 
a century-old law of the Roman Curia a new interpretation, 
and that based upon nothing more than purely private author- 
ity? Canon 1127 proves nothing whatsoever for Dr. Donovan's 
thesis. 

Further, the new Code contains the old law: '' Baptismus 
dubius in ordine ad matrimonium censetur validus"; and 
Canon 1070 82 confirms it in the following words: “Si bap- 
tismus erat dubius, standum est ad normam Canon IOI4, pro 
valore matrimonii, donec certo probetur alteram partem bap- 
tizatam esse, alteram vero non baptizatam." In Canon 1014 
just referred to, it is expressly stated: “ Matrimonium gaudet 
favore juris; quare in dubio standum est pro valore matrimonii, 
donec contrarium probetur, salvo praescripto c. 1127." From 
this it follows that, so long as the doubtful baptism of both 
non-Catholics cannot with moral certainty be proved invalid, 
their marriage is valid and must be considered as a sacrament. 
Now, should the Church, when such a union is broken, dis- 
sclve it quoad vinculum, she would dissolve a “matrimonium 
consummatum christianorum "—a thing unheard of, and in 
direct contradiction to the decree cf the Council of Trent, sess. 
24 de matr., Canon 2; and likewise to Canon 1118 of the Code, 
where we read: “Matrimonium validum ratum et consum- 
matum nulla humana potestate nullaque causa praeterquam 
morte, dissolvi potest." 

From these short remarks the conclusion follows evidently 
that the opinion of Dr. Donovan is unsafe in practice; and that 
the Church authorities, as they have never put it into practice 
in the past, will most probably never employ it in the future. 

DoM. PRÜMMER, O.P. 

University of Fribourg, Switzerland. 


6 Epist. ad Guglielmi, § 27, 15 December, 1751, Bullar. III, p. 340, ed Prati, 
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PAULINE PRIVILEGE AND DOUBTFUL BAPTISM. 


It has been a constant rule, writes Benedict XIV, in doubtful 
matters to pronounce in favor of the faith and on this ground 
he declares legitimate the administration of baptism to a child 
presented by its grandmother in spite of the mother’s opposi- 
tion." Canonists see an implicit application of this principle 
in various ancient canons, as, for example, in the decrees of the 
fourth Council of Toledo (633, Can. 59-66) prescribing, under 
certain conditions, the separation of baptized children or wives 
from their Jewish parents or husbands and regulating the rela- 
tions of Christians with Jews. 

In more recent times the Roman Congregations have fre- 
quently referred to this same principle in the solution of mar- 
riage cases. The Holy Office permits, ad mentem, the annul- 
ment of a marriage contracted between two pagans before 
baptism apparently without any intention of forming an 
indissoluble union. The mind of the Church is, it explains, 
that if there remains a doubt about the validity of the marriage 
the decision be in favor of the convert.* Another convert 
abandoned by his wife partly through his fault is authorized 
to take advantage of the Pauline privilege, provided he has not 
given her sufficient cause for desertion or he has made due 
reparation.” The decision is also given ad mentem and with 
the same explanation. 

In these cases the doubt bore on the validity of a previous 
marriage or on the fulfillment of conditions required for the 
Pauline privilege, but not on the baptism of the parties. The 
Code, in the article which treats of the privilege, lays down the 
rule again in general terms that in doubt the privilege of the 
Faith enjoys the favor of the law; it does not specify anything 
regarding the nature or object of the doubt (Can. 1127). 

It may, then, be asked whether this rule includes also doubts 
concerning baptism. The Church evidently does not mean to 
justify any measure that may help religion or facilitate con- 
version without regard to other interests or acquired rights. 

When dealing with marriage we have to remember, more- 
over, that even as a merely natural contract it is indissoluble by 

1 Const. Probe te, 15 Dec., 1741, § 27. 

3 5 July, 1853; 18 May, 1893, Coll. P. F., n. 2184. 

819 April, 1899; 26 April, 1899, n. 2043, 2044. 
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divine law. Under the Old Covenant God dispensed from 
strict observance of this law; under the New he allows some ex- 
ceptions to it. Still what He has joined together no man can 
put asunder unless by commission from Him. 

St. Paul in Christ’s name promulgated the Privilege of the 
Faith which permits the dissolution of marriage in certain cir- 
cumstances; the Church as God’s representative upon earth in 
all that concerns religion has received authority to dissolve 
Christian marriages not yet consummated. She possesses also 
some, not fully determined, powers over merely legitimate 
marriages. These are divine concessions; they constitute ex- 
ceptions to a sacred fundamental ordinance and as such should 
admit of only strict interpretation. As on the other hand they 
contain a favor some would interpret them liberally but always 
within the limits set by their Author or His authorized repre- 
sentative. 

What is His real will in the matter? Is the Privilege of the 
Faith intended to benefit doubtfully baptized as well as cer- 
tainly not baptized persons? Would the Church have power 
to extend it to such cases if necessary? Does she really do so? 
And must we understand Canon 1127 in that sense? 

In the absence of sufficiently explicit Scriptural teaching we 
must gather the answer to these questions from the doctrinal 
declarations of the Church and principally from her actions as 
interpreted by Roman Congregations or by approved authors. 
We can best learn the true meaning of the Privilege from its 
official applications, and the extent of the Church’s power from 
its exercise in the course of ages. 

Among the canonists who discuss this problem some argue 
that the Privilege of the Faith presupposes as a necessary con- 
dition a marriage between two infidels and that as long as there 
remains some probability of the baptism of the parties or of 
one of them it can not apply for lack of indispensable founda- 
tion.* 

For the sake of clearness, however, it may be well to dis- 
tinguish doubt which affects both parties from doubt which 
exists only on one side. 

I. Marriage between two doubtfully baptized persons.—A 
few canonists solving the doubt in favor of the faith would 


4 Vermeersch, Periodica, 1 February, 1925, p. 212. 
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treat these parties as infidels and declare them entitled to the 
ordinary privilege. As their chief or only positive argument 
they appeal to the old rule enunciated by Benedict XIV and 
to the Canon of the Code, both of which give converts the bene- 
fit of the doubt without making any distinction. But, as in- 
timated before, the old rule is too general and indefinite not to 
need interpretation and admit of, or even call for, some qualifi- 
cation. The words of the Code taken in themselves are per- 
haps still less conclusive ; for, whilst they claim for the Privilege 
of the Faith the favor of law, they apparently suppose verified 
the essential condition for the Privilege which may imply a 
marriage between two certainly non-baptized parties. 

The majority of commentators, therefore, reject this first 
opinion as without solid foundation and as involving serious 
doctrinal difficulties, as lacking in traditional support and con- 
trary to Roman practice.' 

As the baptism of both parties in the case is subjectively 
doubtful, they argue, it may happen to be objectively real and 
valid. We have then a Christian marriage which certainly 
does not come under St. Paul's ruling and which after consum- 
mation the Church has no authority to dissolve. If, therefore, 
in such cases she should declare the parties free by application 
of the Privilege of the Faith, she would run the risk of pro- 
nouncing against the divine law and of sanctioning a union 
formed whilst the previous one still holds, an intention which 
we can hardly suppose in the Church, who is ever so careful in 
all that pertains to the marriage bond, deciding against it only 
on strictly conclusive evidence and dispensing from no other 
than purely ecclesiastical impediments. 

This reasoning possesses real, yet not fully convincing, force. 
Canonists experience no little difficulty in accounting on dog- 
matic grounds for some of the dispensations granted in favor 
of the faith from interpellations. Still they do not question 
their legitimacy. Again, under the former discipline Roman 
Congregations as a general rule treated doubtful baptism in 
relation to marriage as certain until proved otherwise. This 
too might lead to conclusions not easy to justify doctrinally; 

5 G. Arendt, S.J., Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, April, 1924, p. 181; 


A. Vermeersch, S.J., l.c.; J. Creusen, S.J., Nouvelle Revue Théologique, April, 
1925; Cappello, De Matrimonio, n. 788. 


6 Wernz, De Matrimonio, n. 702, note 66. 
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for example, to the dissolution in the external forum of a mar- 
riage valid before God or to the granting of permission for a 
new marriage, in spite of the bond of a former one." To 
escape some of these difficulties certain canonists gave to the 
presumption in favor of baptism the value of one juris et de 
jure, but they seemed to have little positive foundation for their 
explanation, which was commonly rejected.* 

Moreover, by the law which favors the faith we may possibly 
understand the divine, as well as the ecclesiastical, law, as if 
God Himself and not simply the Church extended the Pauline 
Privilege to the cases of doubtful baptism.? 

We may not, then, deny the existence of a privilege because 
we do not see the reason for it or do not understand its possi- 
bility, but we have the right to demand serious, positive proofs 
for it. Now, and this is the chief argument against this opin- 
ion, neither Scripture nor Tradition contains specific evidence 
for the extension of the Privilege of the Faith to marriages be- 
tween doubtfully baptized persons. The defenders of the 
theory under discussion do not quote any authentic declaration 
or official decision that clearly confirms it. We find the con- 
stant rule spoken of by Benedict XIV not infrequently used for 
the solution of various kinds of doubts even in relation to 
marriage, but apparently not when the doubt affected the bap- 
tism of the parties. Occasions for applying it to such cases 
must have presented themselves in the past, even though per- 
haps not as often as at present. When they occurred, canonists 
solved the problem on the principle that doubtful baptism has 
the same effect on marriage as certainly valid baptism ; they did 
not make an exception in favor of the faith. It would seem 
strange that a privilege, if it exists, should remain unknown 
or unused to its full extent, for so many centuries. 

In reality we have a few examples of petitions presented to 
the Holy See for its application. In 1872 the Vicar Apostolic 
of Central Oceania submitted to the Holy Office the case of a 
marriage between two doubtfully baptized heretics; one of 
them, having entered the Church and received baptism again, 
was shortly after abandoned by the other party, and as he 


7 Wernz, l.c., n. 508, note 30-33; Gasparri De Matrimonio, n. 599, 602, 603. 
8 Gasparri, n. 599; Santi-Leitner, Praelectiones Juris Canonici, L. iv, m. 17I. 
9 Periodica de re Canonica et Morali, 1 March, 1922, (26). 
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asked whether by reason of the very serious doubt which ex- 
isted regarding his baptism in heresy he might not take ad- 
vantage of the Pauline Privilege, the Congregation answered 
in the negative.*® 

A Roman canonist assures us that to the present day the Holy 
Office maintains the same attitude; and recently a Review 
has made known one of its decisions declaring in a similar case 
that there was no ground for application of the Pauline Privi- 
lege.** Dr. A. C. M, Schaepman, a strong defender of the 
opposite view, who publishes this decree, adds that as an answer 
of a Congregation to a particular request it does not definitely 
settle the question. And perhaps theoretically it does not, but 
practically it does, at least for the present, pending an authentic 
doctrinal declaration. It would be imprudent, to say the least, 
for any one to grant what the Holy Office feels compelled to 
refuse, 

2. Marriage between a certainly unbaptized, and a doubt- 
fully baptized, person.—This case differs in some important 
respects from the preceding one. 

Application of the Pauline Privilege would not present here 
the doctrinal difficulties mentioned above. If the baptism which 
seems doubtful happened to be objectively valid, as long as one 
of the contracting parties is certainly not baptized the marriage 
remains a merely legitimate one which the Church has author- 
ity to dissolve. Neither do the decrees of the Holy Office just 
referred to directly affect this case. Hence several canonists 
who would not apply the Privilege when there exists a serious 
probability that the two parties in a marriage contract had 
received valid baptism, do not hesitate to do so when the prob- 
ability exists only on one side.!* 

Because of their authority this opinion may have at least 
extrinsic probability. On close consideration, however, its in- 
trinsic probability does not appear so clearly from the evidence 
at hand. 

The differences between the two cases, although real, may 
not justify the distinction made between them. Of the two 


10 Coll. P. F., vol. 2, p. 59, n. 1392. 

11 Periodica, 1 February, 1925, p. (213). 

13 Nederlandsche Katholieke Stemmen, 1925, p. 57. 

18 Cappello, De Matrimonio, n. 788; Creusen, Epitome, II, n. 434; Nowvelle 
Revue Théologique, Av. 1925, p. 230, 234; Vermeersch, Periodica, 1 Feb., 1925, 
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principal ones just pointed out, the second is merely negative; 
the first would at most prove the possibility of extending the 
privilege to marriages between certainly not baptized and 
doubtfully baptized persons, not the fact of its extension. For 
the fact itself there is the same apparent lack of positive, known 
evidence, the same absence of support from pontifical decisions 
in this case as in the preceding one. 

Under the former discipline, it is true, the impediment of 
disparity of cult rendered these marriages invalid, leaving no 
occasion for application of the Privilege of the Faith, but the 
impediment acquired universal annulling force only after the 
seventh, perhaps not before the twelfth, century, allowing time 
for the development of jurisprudence.“ 

Here the principle should hold also that the favor granted 
by law to the privilege presupposes the certain existence of the 
fundamental condition required by St. Paul, viz. a marriage 
between infidels.'* 

The Church can extend the favor to cases not perhaps cov- 
ered by St. Paul's concession, but this implies exercise of a 
rather extraordinary power which we should not presume with- 
out fairly clear, positive proofs. As already remarked, we do 
not find these proofs in decisions of the Holy See. In the 
decree of 1872 quoted above we might rather find an indication 
to the contrary. The Holy Office answers negatively, without 
any distinction, the question whether a convert from heresy 
whose baptism is very doubtful may enjoy the same privilege 
as a convert from infidelity. 

If Canon 1127 does not apply to marriages between two 
doubtfully baptized persons it may not apply to marriages be- 
tween unbaptized and doubtfully baptized ones. The main 
reason for refusing extension of the privilege in the first case 
does not exist in the second, but there may be others. The 
dissolution of a marriage is always a serious and delicate 
matter; the handling of a "razor" which may cut so many 
marital knots should require much caution and skill; the Holy 
See might not wish to place it in every hand indiscriminately. 

Facilitating the dissolution of marriage and rendering it 
more frequent would not increase respect for the marriage bond 


14 Wernz, l.c. n. 504. 
16 Vermeersch, Periodica, 1 Feb., 1925, p. 212. 
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or confidence in the Church as practically the sole defender 
of the indissolubity of the marriage contract. 

When these cases occur, therefore, it would seem at least 
more prudent to refer them to the Holy See till we have an 
official declaration or a well established jurisprudence. 

3. Certainly a light or merely negative doubt could not 
justify application of the Pauline Privilege.—On account of 
the great importance of Baptism the custom has prevailed in 
the reception of converts to renew the sacrament conditionally 
whenever there remains any doubt, even though not very 
serious, about its previous administration or validity. In some 
countries this means in almost every case, although the Holy 
See has repeatedly prescribed investigation of every individual 
case. But to break a union in itself indissoluble and deprive 
the other party of certainly acquired rights must demand at 
least a serious, positive doubt. 

It may frequently exist in regard to baptisms administered 
by non-Catholics, for want of proper matter, form or intention. 

In baptisms by aspersion there is generally danger that the 
water did not flow if it fell on the person at all.'* Still the 
Church recognizes the validity of baptism by aspersion and 
we may not question the validity of a sacrament thus admin- 
istered without some proof. 

Changes or omissions in the form may vitiate it, but every 
alteration does not have that effect. Text books of Theology 
and the old Corpus Juris give examples of very much disfigured 
forms which the Church accepted as strictly sufficient to secure 
the validity of the sacrament. 

As to the intention, the Church has defined that sanctity is 
not required in the minister for the validity of baptism, nor 
even faith. Whatever may be his personal opinions and those 
of his church about the effects of baptism, if he intends to per- 
form the rite established by Christ or traditionally used by the 
Christian Church, that is sufficient. The Vicar Apostolic of 
Central Oceania in the petition already referred to represented 
to the Holy Office that some heretical ministers before baptiz- 
ing their converts warned them that the rite had no effect on the 
soul and was merely an external sign of their affiliation with the 
sect; he asked, therefore, whether under those conditions bap- 


16 Lehmkuhl, Theologia Moralis, vol. ii, n. 61, 62. 
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tism should not be considered as invalid for want of sufficient 
intention on the part of the minister. The Holy Office 
answered in the negative." 


H. A. AYRINHAC, S.S. 
Menlo Park, California. 


DID OHRIST EAT THE PASOH? 


It was with great interest but considerable surprise that I 
read the account in the April number of the ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVIEW, written by “Sacerdos Nicodemus," concerning the 
time of our Lord's Last Passover and Crucifixion. With sur- 
prise, I say, because the writer seems to cut the Gordian knot 
of the problem with such facility. This disputed question is 
not solved by any means according to the methods he proposes. 
To my mind the case seems to be a despairing one. It is very 
doubtful whether a satisfactory solution, one that will remove all 
difficulties, can ever be forthcoming. The writer begins by tell- 
ing us that the Eastern and the Western Church were entirely 
of one accord on this point, a statement which is not quite cor- 
rect. Though the view that Christ died on the 14th Nisan was 
rather widespread in the early centuries, nevertheless the fact 
that Apollinarius undertook to refute those who held the 14th 
as the date of the Last Supper and the 15th as the date of the 
Crucifixion, shows that the Quartodecimans were not in abso- 
lute possession of the field. 

Moreover, the other question, whether our Lord ate the 
Pasch the same day as the Jews, was very much disputed. 
Eusebius of Cæsarea writes: ‘Our Lord ate the Pasch, as the 
Scripture testifies, on the Ist day of the Azymes; the Jews, how- 
ever, not on the usual day, but on the following day, which was 
the 2nd of the Azymes, and the 15th of the moon.” St, John 
Chrysostom is of the same opinion, for he says: “ Christ ob- 
served the time of eating the Pasch; but the Jews did not hesi- 
tate to violate many laws." According to St. Epiphanius: 
“ Christ ate the Pasch with some of the Jews, on Thursday, the 
I4th ; the rest of the Jews, together with the Pharisees, ate the 
Pasch on Friday." 


17 18 December, 1872; Coll. P. F., l.c., p. 60. 
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Again, the Quartodecimans of Laodicea admitted that our 
Lord died on the 14th Nisan, but at the same time they denied 
that He ate the Pasch. 

Most of the Greek Fathers declare that our Lord ate the 
Pasch on the 13th by anticipation. The majority of the Latin 
Fathers agree that Christ ate the Pasch on the 14th, as the Law 
prescribed. It is therefore incorrect to say that there was per- 
fect agreement in the Eastern Controversy on this point. That 
our Lord died on the 14th before sunset we may say was the 
general opinion of the Fathers of the first two centuries; but 
whether our Lord ate the Pasch that year or anticipated it was 
seriously enough disputed. 

As to the question, at what hour of the 14th day of Nisan 
the Paschal Lamb was eaten, Sacerdos Nicodemus seems to me 
to give an answer that is evidently contrary to the Mosaic regu- 
lation on this point. Hesays: “. . . the Jewish Paschal Lamb 
was eaten at the moment of sunset when the new or fourteenth 
day began. If this were not the case, the fourteenth day 
would mean nothing; the fourteenth would be the fifteenth, 
and this again the sixteenth, and so on.” 

Strange as this may be, the legal time for observing the 
Passover was after sunset on the 14th. Certainly the Jewish 
day commenced at sunset. The time to kill and prepare the 
Paschal Lamb is pointed out with sufficient clearness in the 
Book of Exodus where it is stated that: “ You shall keep it until 
the fourteenth day of this month: and the whole multitude of 
the children of Israel shall sacrifice it in the evening.”* Now 
the evening of the fourteenth would not be sunset of the thir- 
teenth, for that time would be but the beginning of the four- 
teenth, according to Jewish computations. 

Further on in the same chapter the Jews are instructed how 
to observe this feast of the Pasch in the following words: “The 
first month the fourteenth day of the month in the evening you 
shall eat unleavened bread until the one-and-twentieth day of 
the same month in the evening. Seven days there shall not be 
found any leaven in your houses." ? 

If we start counting from sunset on the 14th, i. e. the close 
of the 14th until the sunset of the 21st, we have the required 


1 Exod. 12:6. 
2 Exod. 12: 18-19. 
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number of days; whereas, if we commence counting from sun- 
set of the 13th we should have not seven but eight days. It 
is evident that the beginning of the 14th is not the time in- 
tended. Ido not believe that any of the Fathers of the Church 
or exegetical scholars have ever understood the time of the 14th 
in this sense. The fact that Josephus* sometimes mentions 
eight days of unleavened bread is due to the fact that he 
occasionally included from mid-day of the 14th until sunset 
as one day, which would then make eight days. Both Josephus 
and the Tract. Jom. tob. ch. V state that the Jews began to 
remove all leaven from their houses about noon of the 14th. 
The time then to eat the Pasch was at the close of the 14th day, 
or, to be precise, after sunset, when darkness was beginning to 
set in. Concerning this we read: “And they shall all eat the 
flesh that night roasted at the fire."* According to Rabbinical 
tradition the Paschal Lamb could be eaten any time up to mid- 
night of the 15th Nisan. The Paschal Lamb had to be killed 
and prepared before sunset. The Vulgate mentions the time 
by the phrase “ad vesperam". The Douai Version translates 
this phrase by the words: “in the evening." Both expressions 
are somewhat vague. 

The Hebrew version is more definite as to the time; for it 
says that the lamb was to be killed “inter duas vesperas”. The 
Jews divided the close of the day into two evenings. The first 
evening began when the sun was about midway in its decline 
toward the horizon; and this evening lasted until sunset. Ac- 
cording to our computation of time, this evening commenced 
about 3 o'clock and lasted until dusk. The second evening was 
from sunset until dusk. 

The phrase, then, “inter duas vesperas," meant at that time 
of the year, the period of time between 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon and about 6 in the evening. During this time the paschal 
lamb was to be killed and prepared. Any time after sunset the 
Jews could begin to eat it. The problem therefore remains. 
Certainly the Gospel narrative is inspired. How then are we 
to explain, with at least some degree of reasonableness, the ap- 
parent contradiction between the synoptic writers and St. John? 
According to the account given by St. John, it would seem that 


3 Antiq. 2, 15, I; 3, 10, 5. 
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the Jews had not yet eaten the Pasch when our Lord was 
brought to Pilate. Therefore the Friday of that year was not, 
as the Synoptic writers state, the 15th Nisan, the day of the 
solemnity, but the day was still the 14th Nisan. 

The easier method, in any attempt to solve the problem, is 
to follow the account given by the three synoptic evangelists, 
and endeavor to show how the account given by St. John does 
not really differ from theirs; for to attempt to prove that the 
synoptic evangelists are in agreement with St. John on this 
point is beset with more serious difficulties. The synoptic ac- 
count of the Last Supper is, moreover, clearer, more according 
to the Jewish custom, and the theory generally accepted in the 
Catholic Church: as the use of the unleavened bread naturally 
suggests. 

The three synoptic evangelists declare that our Lord ate the 
Pasch on the evening of the 14th and that He died the following 
day, which would therefore be the feast day itself, the Solemn 
Day of the Pasch." 

There are three principal objections against this opinion. 
The first is that St. John seems to say that the Last Supper took 
place on the day before the legal time, for he writes: “ Before 
the festival day of the Pasch."* Now, nowhere do we find 
that the actual eating of the lamb, the “phase” or “transitus 
Domini ", is described as the “ festival day ", whereas the term 
“Pasch” applies to the whole octave, but especially to the 
“Solemn Day”, the 15th Nisan. Thus in the Book of Num- 
bers we read: "And in the first month, on the 14th day of the 
month, shall be the phase of the Lord. And on the 15th day, 
the Solemn Feast." * 

On three different occasions St. John mentions the festival 
day in connexion with the Pasch. It is clear that he refers to 
the “ Solemn Day ", when there was a vast concourse of people 
in the Temple."* 

The phrase, then, “before the festival day”, refers to the 
day on which the paschal lamb was eaten, which according to 
the Synoptics was the 14th Nisan. 


5 Cf. St. Matt. 26:17ff; St. Mark 14: 1:3; St. Luke 22:7. 
* St. John 13: 1. 

1 Numbers 28: 16-17. 

5 Cf. St. John 11:56; 12:20; 13:29. 
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Again it is argued that, when the Jews brought Jesus to 
Pilate, they refused to enter the governor’s hall, lest they should 
incur a legal defilement and thus be prevented from eating the 
Pasch. Comparing St. Luke's account of the time with that 
given by St. John, we gather that our Lord must have been 
brought before the Sanhedrim at least soon after daybreak and 
before sunrise. Afterthis mock trial they took Him to the gov- 
ernor's hall and it woud seem that Pilate heard the case before 
the usual time, which according to Roman custom was about 
three hours after sunrise, or 9 o'clock in the morning. Now 
legal defilement expired with sundown, as is evident from 
Levit. 16: 1-18. But what did the Jews mean by: “ut man- 
ducarent Pascha—that they might eat the Pasch?” Here is 
the main difficulty. There were sacrifices to be offered on each 
of the seven days. These sacrifices are mentioned in various 
places of the Pentateuch.^ The phrase “to eat the Pasch”, 
refers in this place to the Peace Offerings that were sacrificed 
on the “Solemn Day", and on the following days. These 
sacrifices were known by the name “ Chaghigah—festive sacri- 
fices"." These sacrifices were offered up at noon on each of 
the seven days. The celebrated Knabenbauer, though ad- 
mitting that the word “ Pasch" could refer to the celebrations 
of the whole octave, says that the expression “ to eat the Pasch " 
could mean nothing else but “to eat the Paschal Lamb". But 
why should this necessarily be sof After all, we must observe 
that the Evangelists did not always use their terms with abso- 
lute precision. Moreover, St. John is not quoting the exact 
words of the Jews. They might have used the exact term 
“ Chaghigah ", which St. John calls “eating the Pasch”, be- 
cause these sacrifices were partaken of on each of the seven 
days. Itcannot be said with absolute certainty that the phrase 
“to eat the Pasch ", was restricted solely to the ceremonial of 
the Paschal Lamb of the 14th Nisan. The words “ Pesach ", 
“ Pascha" and “Phase” have the same meaning and refer to 
the ceremony of the Paschal Lamb. “Pesach ", the old Hebrew 
word, was changed to “ Pascha" after the Babylonian captivity, 
due to the Chaldaic influence upon the language. 


9 St., John 18:28. 
10 Exod. 12:16; Lev. 32:7; 2 Paral. 35: 7-14; Num. 28: 18-22, 
11 Cf. Deut. 16: 2-3; 2 Paral. 35: 7-9. 
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“Phase” is the Greek rendition of the Hebrew word. St. 
Jerome assures us that the ancient Hebrews always pronounced 
the “pe” soft, i. e, as "phe". The guttural "ch", being 
difücult for Greeks and Latins to pronounce, was suppressed, 
and " e" was inserted in its place. 

Thus "Pascha" became “Phase”. Cornelius à Lapide 
gives various examples of this change in Hebrew words. But 
the word “phase” is not always used to denote only the cele- 
bration of the Paschal Lamb. Sometimes it refers to this 
celebration, as in the passage from Deuteronomy, which reads 
as follows: “Thou mayst not immolate the phase in any one 
of thy cities, which the Lord thy God will give thee. . . . And 
thou shalt dress and eat it in the place which the Lord thy God 
shall choose.” °° But in the same chapter of Deuteronomy just 
quoted, the word is used in a different sense: “Thou shalt 
sacrifice the phase to the Lord thy God of sheep and oxen." 

Here the mention of oxen shows that the term “ phase”, as 
used here, refers to the sacrifices to be offered on the various 
days of the octave: which sacrifices were known by the name 
" Chaghigah". Knabenbauer,’*® in a footnote, refers to var- 
ious Rabbinical authors who declare that sheep were for the 
“Pasch” and oxen for the " Chaghigah". The admission of 
this does not militate against our view. The point to notice 
is that the word “phase”, as there used, applies in a general 
sense to all the sacrifices of the octave, including also the cere- 
mony of the Paschal Lamb. Why then is it not possible and even 
probable that the word “ Pasch" was used by the Jews in the 
same sense and that St. John also used the term in this extended 
sense? Another serious objection urged against the synoptic 
account is that St. John says that the day on which our Lord 
died was the parasceve of the Pasch and the following day a 
great Sabbath day. St. Mark explains this point clearly; for 
he says, “ because it was the Parasceve, the day before the Sab- 
bath ’’. 

Commenting on this point, Fr. Pope, O.P., says: “ Those 
who hold this view (i. e., that the Parasceve was that of the 
Pasch), must prove that there was a day of ' Preparation’ for 


12 Deut. 16:5-7; cf. also Ex. 12: 5-14. 
13 Com, in Matth. 
M St. Mark 15: 42. 
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any Feast, also that any Feast was termed a ‘Sabbath’. But 
neither of these points can be proved." 

St. John calls the day the Parasceve of the Pasch simply be- 
cause the “Solemn Day" of the Pasch was also the Parasceve. 
The following day was called a great Sabbath because it was 
made the basis for offering up the sheaf of first fruits of the 
corn-harvest.' The final objection that all kinds of labor were 
forbidden on the festival days, as well as criminal proceedings, 
is not true. The Sabbath rest was rigorously interpreted ; not 
so strict was the rest required on feast days. 

Sometimes criminals were put to death on the festival days, 
in order to inspire the people with a salutary fear. In con- 
clusion, then, we may say that it is more probable that our 
Lord ate the Pasch along with the Jews at the prescribed time, 
the evening of the 14th Nisan, which was Thursday and that 
He died on the “Solemn Day” of the Azymes, before sunset. 
He thus became our true Paschal Lamb, and with St, Paul and 
the Church in the office of the Resurrection we can say: 
' Pascha nostrum immolatus est Christus." 

MONACHUS BENEDICTINUS. 


THE OHUROH AND NON-OATHOLIO MARRIAGES. 


Qu. On page 302 of the March number of the Review you say 
that Canon 1070 “declares valid all non-Catholic marriages". And 
further on you say again that a certain “ marriage is valid . . . as 
its validity has no reference to baptism”. It seems to me that the 
Code will not permit of such interpretation, for it says of these 
marriages: "standum est pro valore, donec", etc. Dr. Ayrinhac 
translates the text as follows: “The marriage is to be held as valid 
until it is proved with certainty " that it is not. Which obviously 
means, in my judgment, that the Church does not intend to take 
official cognizance of non-Catholic marriages until such time as they 
come or are brought before her courts officially for determination as 
to their status, that is, their Catholic status. When in the course of 
human events, for one cause or another, non-Catholics present them- 
selves to the jurisdiction of the Church to ascertain the status of 
their marriage with relation to the Church, then and then only does 
the Church pronounce as to validity, or dissolubility “in favorem 
fidei". "Therefore it seems to me to be wrong to say, and the Code 
does not say it, that the validity of these marriages has no reference 


15 T ev. 23. 
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to baptism. On the contrary, the Code says very definitely that 
“the marriages (of non-Catholics, as well as Catholics) must stand 
as valid until it is proved (officially) with certainty that one party 
was baptized and the other was not”. 


Resp. The first section of Canon 1070 declares invalid a 
marriage contracted between an unbaptized person and a per- 
son baptized in the Catholic Church, or one converted thereto 
from heresy or schism. It therefore exempts from this “lex 
irritans " all baptized Protestants who have not been converted, 
whenever they contract marriage among themselves, and hence, 
at least negatively, it “declares valid all non-Catholic mar- 
rages”, with regard to this impediment. The impediment is 
restricted in its extension; formerly it rendered invalid mar- 
riage between any unbaptized person and any baptized person: 
it now invalidates marriage only between an unbaptized person 
and a person baptized in the Catholic Church. 

Since the first section of the canon has exempted non-Cath- 
olics from subjection to this impediment, the second section re- 
fers only to marriages already contracted in which at least one 
of the parties has been baptized in the Catholic Church or has 
been converted from heresy or schism. The various cases are 
presented in Wernz-Vidal (269) : 


“1. If two Catholics contract marriage , and later a serious 
doubt arises concerning the baptism of one or both parties 
which cannot be removed by investigation, conditional baptism 
should be administered, but without prejudice to the validity 
of the marriage, i. e. the marriage is presumed to be valid; ob- 
jectively it will be invalid, if, de facto, one party was baptized 
and the other unbaptized ; and if this should be proved, it must 
be declared invalid. 

“2. If a Catholic, certainly baptized, contracted marriage 
with a heretic doubtfully baptized, or (a Catholic) doubtfully 
baptized with a heretic doubtfully baptized, or invalidly bap- 
tized, in the three cases the marriage must be considered valid, 
but it will be declared invalid if it should be proved that one 
was baptized, the other unbaptized. 

“3, What has been said of a Catholic, applies also to a non- 
Catholic, who at any time belonged to the Catholic Church, 
and became subject to the impediment of disparity of worship 
according to Canon 1070 $ 1. 
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“4. If heretics who have never belonged to the Catholic 
Church contract marriage among themselves, their marriages 
are always valid on this head, whether the baptism of one or 
both parties is valid or doubtful or invalid, since they are not 
bound in the impediment of disparity of worship.” 

The rather strong statements in the query lack foundation, 
as they assume Canon 1070 § 2 includes marriages between 
non-Catholics, who, however, have already been exempted from 
this impediment in the first section of the canon. 


MASS STIPEND FROM PERSONS IN DEBT. 


Qu. I have met a difficulty (at least it seems one to me), and 
would be greatly relieved if you could give a solution to it. It is 
thus: 

John, a Catholic who is extremely ill and conscious that death is 
near, gives the parish priest fifty dollars with instructions to say ten 
Masses, the remainder (forty dollars) to be applied to his funeral 
expenses. 

The parish priest learns, before he says the Masses, that John has 
considerable debts outside the assumed funeral expenses. These 
debts were known to the sick man. Can the priest retain the stipend 
and say the Masses, or has he to apply it toward the patient's debts, 
ignoring the request for the Masses? 


Resp. When a person in debt foresees that he will probably 
not secure sufficient means to meet his obligations, any dona- 
tion he may make is valid, but he is guilty of injustice to his 
creditors. A person who, knowing this situation, induces a 
debtor to make a donation to him, participates in the injustice, 
and is bound to restitution. If he uses no persuasion, but, 
knowing the debtor’s disability, accepts a gift from him, there 
is a probable opinion that he may retain it (Lessius 2, 20, 168), 
since in this case he is not the “ causa efficax damni,” and merely 
exercises his right; and neither Justice nor charity demands 
that he forego his own advantage, although per accidens it 
causes loss to another. Finally, if a person accepts a gift in 
ignorance of the donor's inability to meet his obligations, he is 
not bound to restitution, as, in good faith, he receives what is 
validly given. 

What is true of a simple donation, is still more true of sti- 
pends for Masses. The priest may safely retain the stipends 
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and say the Masses; indeed he should do so, as this may be 
regarded furthermore as a legitimate expenditure, in accor- 
dance with John's state in life. 


THE OONOLUSION OF THE “VENI OREATOR." 


Our liturgical censor takes exception to the statement in the 
June issue of the REVIEW regarding the conclusion of the “Veni 
Creator Spiritus" outside Paschaltide. It is true that there is 
a decision of the S. C. of Rites to the effect of the change as 
mentioned (7 April and 28 July, 1867) in the Decreta Authen- 
fica of that date. Not only is this decision omitted from the 
later edition of the Decreta, but the S. Congregation decided 
in 1899 (20 June) that there is to be no change in the Pente- 
costa] form of the hymn at any time of the year: 


Doxologiam: Deo Patri sit gloria 
Et Filio qui a mortuis 
Surrexit ac Paraclito 
In saeculorum saecula 
ita esse consendam praefati hymni propriam, ut eadem 
semper sit retinenda ac nunquam quovis anni tempore 
vel quocumque occurrente festo in aliam mutandam. 


RULES FOR THE BOOK-BUYER. 


1. Do not buy a book simply because it appeals to you by its 
captious title, or because of the praise of it contained in the book- 
trader’s announcement, or of the name of the notary who writes 
the introduction or a commendatory letter. These are tokens 
often independent of the merit or value of a book. 

2. Let not the price of a book be the determining factor in 
your purchase. A book worth having is worth ten books that 
are merely cheap. 

3. Buy books only which serve you for study or repeated 
reading. Casual reading can be done by borrowing books. 

4. Before buying valuable books consult a friend who knows 
you. Excellent books are often useless to a reader not pre- 
pared to assimilate their value. 

5. Be slow in accumulating a library for your personal use. 
Examine a book before making it your own. 

6. Do not buy on general recommendations. Be sure you 
want a book before purchasing it. 
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7. Serial works offered on subscription plan are most often 
mere business enterprises. They have of course a useful aim. 
Wait until you see the whole work; then consult your own need, 
utility, and purse. 


FUNERALS OF OHILDEEN. 


Qu. What is the general rule to be observed in the burial of in- 
fants who were not solemnly baptized but who died almost imme- 
diately after birth, the Catholic nurse having made some attempt to 
supply private baptism? Are such children entitled to burial in 
consecrated ground? What Mass is to be said, if any, in such case? 


Resp. The child is entitled to Christian burial. The Mass 
is either a votive Mass “In Gratiarum Actione” or “ De An- 
gelis" or the Mass of the feast or ferial. It does not, however, 
enjoy the privileges of the Requiem Mass in die obitus as re- 
gards the rubrical prescriptions. We may here repeat for 
general guidance what has been said on the subject in the 
REVIEW (Vol. XXIII, 1900, August, p. 187). 

In the burial of children a distinction is made between: 

I. unbaptized children; 

2. baptized children who die before the use of reason (in- 
cluding the insane) ; 

3. baptized children who die after attaining the use of 
reason. 

Unbaptized children are ordinarily buried in a place set 
apart for the purpose, not consecrated. 

But if born of Catholic parents they may be buried with the 
latter in consecrated ground. 

In case of doubtfully valid baptism the child is buried in 
consecrated ground. | 

Children who have attained the use of reason are buried with 
adult rite. 

Baptized children who die before reaching the age of reason 
are buried with the rites of joy at the call of the innocent, the 
vestments being white, and the cross without the staff carried 
by the altar server, as a symbol of the short life having at- 
tained salvation through the passion of Christ. 

In case baptism has been administered privately, even if there 
be doubt about its validity, the doubt is answered in favor of 
the child through the abounding mercy of God. 


Ecclesiastical Library Cable, 


REOENT BIBLE STUDY. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Dr. Moffatt’s “new translation " of the Old Testament is now 
completed by the appearance of its second volume.* The latter 
is the literary mate of its predecessor—usually apt to a nicety 
in conveying the sense of the Hebrew idiom, but governed in 
its choice of synonyms by two outstanding rules: that the 
natural is always to be preferred to the supernatural, and the 
crude usually to the elegant. The Semitic mind is well por- 
trayed through the forms of its everyday concepts, so long as 
these concepts can be presented, not as the medium through 
which truths of the most exalted character have sought ex- 
pression, but merely as in themselves the sum and substance of 
the whole. And so the greatest religious literature of antiquity 
(supposing it were nothing more) has in our progressive times 
been rendered into English often calculated to obscure even the 
native dignity of the original, and the finished product de- 
livered to our enlightened public as the final word of scholar- 
ship. As to the exegetical features of the work, they are, in 
the second volume as in the first, controlled by a single ten- 
dency: to obliterate every testimony of sacred Hebrew litera- 
ture to anything approaching a supra-human origin, nature or 
mission of the expected Christ. A very few instances will 
suffice to illustrate this principle. (1) Isaias 7: 14, the Hebrew 
of which reads: “ Behold the Virgin pregnant and bearing a 
son and calling his name Immanuel "—binding a triple parti- 
cipial predicate as closely as possible in a single time-relation 
with its subject—is blandly rendered: “There ts a young 
woman with child, who shall bear a son and call his name 
'Immanuel'."? (2) In Isaias 9:6 the name of the “Child born 
to us", in the Hebrew text ''Wonder-counsellor, God the 
Mighty, Father for ever, Prince of Peace", is rendered: "A 
wonder of a counsellor, a divine hero, a father for all time, a 
peaceful prince." No wonder that Dr. Moffatt afterward 


1The Old Testament. A New Translation, by James Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt., 
M.A., (Oxon.). Volume II: Job-Malachi. New York: George H. Doran Co. 


2 Italics inserted throughout these citations, 
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omits the entire context of Chapter 10: 21, which uses the same 
phrase ‘ God the Mighty " within this same cycle of oracles, in 
a sense that could not be disputed, even were there any analogy 
for "divine hero" in the preceding chapter. So evident, in 
fact, is the meaning of this phrase as mere Hebrew diction, that 
even the modern Jewish version of the Old Testament (margin- 
ally) * tries to transfer it from the Child so named to the Giver 
of the name, rather than pretend that it may have another 
meaning than “God the Mighty”. The Hebrew scholarship 
of the authors of this version is beyond question. (3) The 
sublime description of the Suffering Servant of Yahweh 
(52: 13-53) is “interpreted” indeed, for 52:13 is made to 
read: “Behold, my servant /srael yet shall rise", and 53:2, 
“Why, Israel of old grew like a sapling”; thus fixing the 
identity of the Servant to the translator’s liking, but without a 
vestige of objective evidence to justify his interpolation of the 
text. It would be interesting to know what is meant by 
“Tsrael’s”’ death and burial; how any Old Testament prophet 
could avow his people unspotted in the sight of God and suffer- 
ing only for the sins of other peoples; how, even in this impos- 
sible event, “Israel’s” sufferings and death could be termed, 
in patently sacrificial language, a means of expiation and 
effectual intercession. This, however, by the way; for the 
outright insertion of the name “ Israel" on the translator's sheer 
initiative is a blemish to his credit more than grave enough to 
forfeit his right to positive refutation. (4) Even the noun 
mashiach, always literally “anointed one", in all of its nine 
occurrences in the Psalms is paraphrased by “own” or 
“chosen”, and thus divested of a well-defined force familiar 
to even the ancient Hebrews. Not with more avidity did 
Tyndale banish from his New Testament the current Christian 
words “priest”, “church”, “chalice” and “penance” than 
Dr. Moffatt has labored to efface from the Old Testament the 
figure of Christ Himself. 

Enough of this “new translation”. But for its author's 
name, it could not have merited a serious line. It is true, of 
course, that both his arbitrary renderings and the tendency they 
reveal are familiar enough to students of modern skeptical 
Protestantism, and that many a popular preacher of its natural- 


8 The text leaves the Hebrew untranslated. 
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istic and pagan cult will welcome this production as the 
Lutheran agitators of England welcomed those of Tyndale, 
Coverdale, and Matthew. Nevertheless, one cannot dismiss 
the hope that the placing of a private and prejudiced Bible in 
the hands of the uninstructed public as the acknowledged stan- 
dard of the age, and that without even the marginal suggestion 
of a single alternative, will not find unqualified favor with the 
nobler element among even radical exegetes. For there is that 
about it which casts an unmerited shadow over the name of im- 
partial scholarship, and he who refrains from protesting in that 
name must bear his share of blame for its dishonor. 
* x * 

Two other works of real value on the Old Testament have 
also just attained completion. One is Dr. Schumacher’s Hand- 
book,* of which Volume II now follows I and III. The other 
is Dr. Boylan’s second and final volume on the Psalms.’ 

In the former of these we have an outline of Special Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament which, in the main, is well up to 
the author’s superior standard. In common with the two pre- 
ceding volumes, this one adopts a system of marginal indenta- 
tion that involves much waste of space in a relatively expensive 
book; while as to contents, it pretends to little beyond the brev- 
ity of an outline. But these limitations are familiar to present 
users of the Handbook, and do not seriously impair its value. 

The present volume, again in union with its companions, does 
not merely outline both sides of the principal controversies 
within its scope, but clearly and temperately indicates their 
true solution. This is well exemplified by passages such as 
those dealing with Pentateuchal criticism, the value of the 
Psalm titles and the authorship of Isaias. In the material they 
furnish, two features of the volume are especially helpful. One 
is the clear and comprehensive survey of the tangled problems 
of text, history and authorship presented by such Books as those 
of Daniel, Tobias and Judith. The other consists in the ex- 
tensive lists of “special problems” pertaining to the several 


*4 Handbook of Scripture Study. By the Rev. H. Schumacher, D.D. 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the Catholic University of America. 
Vol. II: The Old Testament. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1925. 

5 The Psalms. A Study of the Vulgate Psalter in the Light of the Hebrew 
Text. By Rev. Patrick Boylan, M.A., D.Litt, D.D., Professor of Sacred 
Scripture and Oriental Languages, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, etc. Vol- 
ume Two: Psalms LXXII-CL. St. Louis: Herder; Dublin: M. H. Gill. 
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Books and concluding the separate treatment of each. These 
surveys should prove of the greatest value to lecturers and 
teachers as a convenient guide to completeness of treatment. 
The mere enumeration of these special questions reveals the 
range of the author’s research. 

There are, of course, some minor inaccuracies and some 
slight matters of questionable certainty. In the citation of 
Wiener’s works (p. 3) the spelling ‘‘ Pentateuchical" might be 
a typographical error if it occurred only once. The same por- 
tions of Esdras are “ Chaldaic" on pp. 80-81 and “ Aramaic” 
on p. 85. The date 745 assigned (p. 175) to Tigleth-Pileser 
III's invasion of Galilee is probably at least ten years too early, 
and seems to conflict implicitly with notices on pp. 63-64 and 
67. That "the assumption of a schematic chronology " of the 
Kings on Fr. Kleber's part “is gratuitous” (p. 71), is doubt- 
less Kugler's assertion, but that it is correct, and therefore a 
" decisive reason" for rejecting Fr. Kleber's system, we can- 
not admit with the latter's own arguments before us. Finally, 
does the “periodistic or harmonistic theory" of the Hex- 
aémeron deserve to be classed (p. 30) as “idealistic” merely 
because prolonged periods occurring in succession are alleged 
in accordance with a recognized metaphor? It seems to us 
that Dr. Hoberg’s conspectus of this subject displays an apter 
analysis. 

There are, in fact, several disappointing features of Dr. 
Schumacher’s section on Genesis, even allowing for the immen- 
sity of the subject and of its literature. Hetzenauer’s com- 
mentary is of the very foremost value from every point of view, 
and should certainly have been mentioned among works of 
reference. Among the “special problems” relating to Genesis, 
the question of its bearing on evolution, whether irrational or 
human, is not even named. The treatment of the Hexaémeron 
is scarcely satisfactory. The only “literature” mentioned is a 
single work of Zapletal. The periodistic theory (for which, 
by the way, we hold no brief) has been recently defended by no 
less an authority than Cardinal Billot, whose article in Greg- 
orianum Vol. IV (1923), pp. 1-16, is worth perusal. But even 
if Zapletal has the final word to date, what is that word? We 
are informed (p. 30) that "as a solution Zapletal offers the 
‘natural explanation’ of the text”; but we cannot say that the 
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central problem—what is meant by “six days” successively 
enumerated—is explained at all, either in Zapletal’s words or 
in Dr. Schumacher’s. The arrangement of the creative works 
in a schematic rather than a successive order is apparently in- 
volved, but all else is negation; and this one positive feature 
alone would make Zapletal’s theory more “idealistic” than 
some of those which he rejects. 

This paucity of authorities cited is a rather predominant 
feature of “special problems" throughout the volume. One 
would not, of course, expect a dozen or so for every question, 
but it is rather surprising to find that the favorite number is 
one. At times, too, that one is not wholly a fortunate choice. 
For example, the student who should betake himself to Thirtle 
for information on the Titles of the Psalms (p. 141), would 
be rather regaled with a fantastic theory than supplied with the 
substantial information of the subject. 

These entirely minor imperfections, however, should in no 
way diminish the welcome due to Dr. Schumacher’s valuable 
Handbook on the part of clergy and laity alike. In all sub- 
stantial respects, a sounder and more complete conspectus of 
its vast subject could not reasonably be demanded; and no 
student of Holy Scripture will add these three volumes to his 
library without knowing himself their author’s debtor in no 
slight amount. 


Dr. Boylan’s second volume on the Psalms will need no fur- 
ther introduction than its announcement as a fitting companion 
to his first. He sustains to the last page the scholarly and yet 
interesting and suggestive treatment which was his standard 
from the beginning. The very marrow of the work, the paral- 
lel versions of the text, accomplishes a most difficult task. 
Every student of the Old Testament knows that divergencies 
between the Vulgate and the current Hebrew text are nowhere 
more difficult to reconcile than in the Psalter. Dr. Boylan, 
with a thorough mastery of the Hebrew, has set beside the Vul- 
gate version in his pages an English metrical rendering of the 
Hebrew which accommodates itself to the Vulgate to a surprising 
extent, and incidentally suggests to the technical student some 
possibilities of textual reconstruction. This alone is an achieve- 
ment of note. In his commentary the author explains matters 
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clearly without prolixity, and his prefaced surveys of the ar- 
gument and structure of each Psalm are almost in themselves 
a sufficient exposition of its meaning. 

In a brief excursus the various explanations of the phrase 
Canticum Graduum are well stated and criticized. Possibly 
too much importance is attached to Friedrich Delitzch’s insis- 
tence on the “caravan” application. As a matter of fact, what- 
ever of solid foundation there is in this interpretation of 
ma‘aloth is implied in the manner of travel of the feast-pil- 
grimages themselves, and furnished by them with a much better 
raison d'étre than the assumption that “ pious Hebrew traders" 
had become a social class of sufficient importance to account 
for this collection of hymns. 

One serious exception to Dr. Boylan’s exegesis forces itself 
upon the student’s notice. This concerns his explanation of 
Psalm 108, the strongest of the Imprecatory Psalms. In com- 
mon with Rotherham, a Protestant author, Dr. Boylan believes 
that the moral difficulty so generally observed in the terrible 
imprecations of vv. 6-19 has no actual existence. For in this 
passage he sees, not the Psalmist’s prediction of Divine ven- 
geance on his ungrateful and treacherous foe, but the Psalm- 
ist’s quotation of his persecutor’s maledictions upon him. 
Certainly, the theory is attractive, and the several bits of evi- 
dence for it adduced from the context are somewhat plausible, 
though far from convincing, especially the arguments drawn 
from the change of number in the pronoun, and from the word 
peullah (“opus”) in v. 20. Dr. Boylan also acknowledges 
the difficulty of supposing that vv. 15-17 could be asserted of 
the Psalmist by another; but this, he thinks, may be sheer mis- 
representation on the accuser's part. 

There is, however, an insuperable objection to this interpre- 
tation. The malediction in v. 8, “ Let another take his office ”, 
is cited in Acts 1:20, as Dr. Boylan notes; but that citation is 
no mere " application of this verse to Judas by St. Peter" (p. 
220). For St. Peter is there recorded as having prefaced his 
use of the verse with these words: “Oportet impleri Scripturam, 
quam praedixit Spiritus Sanctus per os David de Juda." 
Therefore, according to St. Peter, engaged in an office of no 
less moment than the promotion and direction of the choice of 
a twelfth Apostle, both the defection of Judas from his “ epi- 
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scopatus " and the supply of a successor were “ foretold by the 
Holy Ghost" in the words of the eighth verse of this Psalm. 
They must, therefore, pertain to the inspired affirmation of the 
Psalmist; and hence, if cited from another source, must have 
the Psalmist's approval as his own sentiment. Now, if Dr. 
Boylan's interpretation be correct, the whole section includ- 
ing v. 8 is a direct citation of another's words by the Psalmist, 
and furthermore, a citation not only not approved and made 
his own by the sacred writer, but by him implicitly branded as 
unjust and false. This would place the eighth verse outside 
the category of all prediction by the Holy Ghost, whether his- 
torically or typically such. For the Psalmist would, in Dr. 
Boylan's supposition, have been inspired to record the words 
of his enemy, but not as his own affirmation, and therefore not 
as that of the Inspirer. This conclusion, however—inevitable 
from Dr. Boylan's premises—cannot possibly be reconciled 
with the inspired testimony of Acts 1:16-20. Needless to re- 
mark, such an impossibility makes Dr. Boylan's interpretation 
untenable, though it is equally superfluous to observe that 
nothing more culpable than inadvertence on the part of so ex- 
cellent an author could account for the mistake. 

All in all, Dr. Boylan's two volumes may confidently be pro- 
nounced the best commentary on the Psalms in English. If 
this verdict be justified, it means much to users of the work. 
For the Psalter, more than any other portion of the Old Testa- 
ment, enters through the Liturgy into the inner life of the 
Catholic, and to know it better is to pray in fuller accord with 
the Church herself. 

| * * * 

Among the works in New Testament literature of recent date 
we can for the present here notice only the following: 1. St. Paul 
to the Ephesians by Fr. Vosté, O.P., professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the Collegio Angelico, Rome.* Fr. Vosté 
has gone to the approved sources for his commentary on this 
dificult Epistle. The homilies of St. John Chrysostom, the 
commentaries of St. Jerome, St. Thomas, Cajetan, and Estius 
are copiously and appositely cited, without neglecting the best 
works among modern exegetes. The Epistle is in reality St. 


* Commentarius in Epistolam ad Ephesios, auctore Fr. Jacobo-Maria Vosté, 
O.P., Romae: Libreria del Collegio Angelico, Via S. Vitale. 
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Paul's Tractatus de Ecclesia in which he sets forth the idea 
of a building, solidly placed upon the foundation of the Apos- 
tles and Prophets, with Christ as the cornerstone. Of particu- 
lar interest and value is the author's excursus on Ephesians 
5:32, in which he dwells upon the Vulgate rendering of the 
Greek term mysterion by sacramentum. We cannot entirely 
agree with Fr. Vosté's opinion that the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
in our Canon, is identical with the long-lost Epistle to the 
Laodiceans.* This was the opinion of Marcion, revived by 
Harnack and endorsed by some modern commentators. In spite 
of the fact that the opening expression, “ En Epheso," may be 
allowed not to have been contained in the original, the argu- 
ments advanced do not seem sufficiently conclusive to set aside 
the traditional view that our present Epistle to the Ephesians 
was originally directed solely to the Church of Ephesus, or 
else was intended as an encyclical for several churches, one of 
which certainly was Ephesus. 

Evangile selon Saint Marc, by the Jesuit Father Joseph 
Huby,’ is a popular interpretation of the Petrine doctrine 
written by John Mark of Jerusalem. The author maintains the 
traditional priority of St. Mark's Gospel to that of St. Luke and 
explains the classical text of St. Ireneus indicating the contrary 
as referring to the preaching of St. Peter in general. For the 
rest, Pére Huby's commentary is not designed to be a polemical 
treatise, though he does not ignore the position of the higher 
criticism which fails to prove the theory of definite prior 
sources. 

The Gospel of St. John, by Professor Benjamin W. Robin- 
son, proposes to sum up the results of comments on the Gospel 
since Westcott's day, forty years ago. He holds to the “ Pres- 
byter John" theory in accounting for the authorship of the 
Gospel, assuming, as is demonstrated from Papias, Polycarp, 
Ireneus and Eusebius, that John the Apostle had died too early 
to write the Ephesian Gospel. Of recent Catholic writers the 
author takes no account, Loisy being his only reference. 


T Cf. Col., 4: 16. 
8 Gabriel] Beauchesne, Paris. 
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PETRUS OANISIU8, DEUTSOHLAND’S ZWEITER APOSTEL. BIN 
OHARAOTBRBILD. Von Johannes Metzler, 8.J. Mit einem Titel- 
bild, einer Karte, und 120 Abbildungen im Text. B. Kühlen, München- 
Gladbach. 


This certainly is a remarkable life of a saint. Miracles play a 
very subordinate part in it. One feels that the able author could 
have filled many more pages with the narration of visions and other 
extraordinary events in St. Peter's earthly career. We hear indeed 
of the high degree of his union with God, of his devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, the Immaculate Virgin, and the Guardian Angels of 
persons, cities, and countries. We receive a vivid though brief report 
of the heavenly communications granted to St. Peter at the time 
when he chose his vocation, and when his superiors had destined him 
to the apostolate in Germany. We are also enabled to observe him 
during his last years, when bodily infirmity had made him unfit for 
physical exertions. St. Peter Canisius appears to be a man of un- 
interrupted prayer, a lover of the brotherhood, even of the brother- 
hood of those that had strayed from the Faith. 

But while all this is brought out clearly in its place, and is written 
everywhere between the lines, the bulk of the carefully composed 
biography is a description of the ceaseless activity carried on by the 
Apostle for half a century to stem and roll back the wave of defec- 
tion which had already engulfed nearly half of the Germany of his 
time and threatened to involve the rest in the same destruction. 
The impression made upon the reader is truly overwhelming. The 
amount of labors shouldered by St. Peter, and the successes achieved 
by him seem incredible. 

The author arranges his matter chiefly by topics: St. Peter Cani- 
sius as the renewer of institutions of learning; as preacher and cate- 
chist; as writer and scholar; as adviser of ecclesiastical and secular 
rulers. These topics show the many-sidedness and versatility of this 
highly gifted priest. It is difficult to say which chapter is the most 
fascinating. Let us briefly observe him as preacher and catechist. 
His numerous travels, for whatever purpose undertaken, were also 
missionary journeys. His great renown as messenger of the Word 
of God prepared the way for him to the pulpit wherever he went, 
and he never missed a chance to preach to high and low. At the 
Imperial Diets frequently the greatest men of the time sat at his 
feet. But he preached with equal willingness, nay preferably, to the 
poor, the servants, and the children. When he could snatch an hour 
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from the deliberations of the mighty, he found his way to some 
school, or he knew how to gather the children around him in other 
places, even in the streets. He spoke to the children in their own 
language, and he gave addresses in Latin, sometimes whole cycles of 
them, to the students of higher institutions, at Ingolstadt, Vienna, 
Crakaw, Cologne, Dillingen, and elsewhere. In the intermission of 
his regular occupations he would go to abandoned parishes, and 
neither fatigue nor the severe cold of winter could keep him from 
working incessantly, until he had reformed some neglected part of 
the Lord's vineyard. For seven years he preached in the cathedral 
of Augsburg, and was repeatedly seen in the pulpits of the cathe- 
drals of Vienna, Prague, Ratisbon, Worms, Cologne, Strassburg, and 
Würzburg. Emperor Ferdinand I and the Duke of the Tyrol were 
for a long time his regular hearers. But he managed also to get 
admission to the prisons, and once proudly wrote that in one prison 
he acted as if he were the appointed pastor of the prisoners. The 
thirty-one hand-written volumes of his sermons and sketches testify 
to the care with which he prepared his addresses. His language was 
always polished, and according to the subject mild or forceful, and 
his sonorous voice greatly enhanced the efficiency of his words. The 
subjects he chose were those of importance both for the theoretical 
knowledge of the Faith, such as his audience required, and for a 
practical Christian life of virtue and devotion. It was natural that 
he often discussed the doctrines impugned by the heretics. But he 
did so by giving a genuine explanation of the Catholic teaching and 
supporting it by solid proofs from Scripture and Tradition. He is 
sometimes called the " Hammer of Heretics”. He should rather 
be called ‘‘ Hammer of Heresies ", because whenever he had to deal 
with erring souls, he was no hammer, but tried to win them by kind- 
ness and patience. 

It might seem that these efforts were enough to fill out a man’s 
time. But the other chapters inform us that during the half-century 
of his apostolate he issued more than thirty separate publications, 
many of which, above all his catechism, required constant attention, 
improvement, and revision; that he gave generous assistance to a 
score of other writers; that his letters fill eight heavy volumes in 
print; that the tasks imposed upon him by popes and other eccle- 
siastic and secular rulers demanded much study, consideration, and 
traveling ; that from 1556-1580 he was practically a regular member 
of the Imperial Diets; that the number of his journeys (represented 
on a specially devised map) is next to uncountable—and in view of 
these facts his preaching activity appears almost as a side-issue. It 
has been said that Martin Luther possessed a remarkable capacity for 
work. But Luther's labors cannot be in any way compared with the 
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work accomplished by his saintly antagonist, let alone the untold 
hours Saint Peter Canisius gave to his spiritual exercises and the 
conversation with God. 

A peculiar feature of Father Metzler’s book is the very great 
number of illustrations. . In fact, besides being a dextrously woven 
biography, it is also a Canisius Picture Book. Striking among the 
pictures is the number of portraits of the saint, the dates of which 
show that the veneration for him was constant during four centuries. 
A stained-glass window is still extant which was made during the 
saint's lifetime, in 1591. The next two centuries contributed seven- 
teen and ten different pictures respectively. Especially productive 
were the last half of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. It seems that the beatification, which took place in 
1864, greatly increased the devotion to him and the appreciation of 
his blessed activity. Very many pictures, both old and new, exhibit 
the saint as writer, or in the attitude of preacher or teacher, or as 
catechist surrounded by children. These pictures will give sugges- 
tions to those who may wish to see the new saint represented in 
churches and chapels, or in religious or educational institutions. 

Fr. Metzler's book is indeed an enthusing survey of the life of St. 
Peter, and well adapted to the preparation of sermons and lectures. 
But the arrangement by topics has its drawbacks. We would advise 
those who wish to understand fully the lifework of the “ Second 
Apostle of Germany", to take up also Father O. Braunsberger's 
biography of the saint, which rather accurately follows him from 
birth to death, and thereby shows the interrelation of his many great 
and small enterprises, and places them in the several stages and 
periods of his long and eventful career. 

Although by no means alone in the struggle, and only for thirteen 
years in the position of superior (Provincial) within his own Order, 
Saint Peter Canisius was the soul of nearly all great measures under- 
taken for the defence of the Church. He excelled in the council 
chamber and in the field of action. But while a born leader, gifted 
with all the prudence, courage, boldness, caution, and keenness of 
vision required in a commander, he never disdained to be soldier of 
the rank and file. The countries to which he devoted his indomitable 
energy, and for which he so incessantly prayed and labored, forget 
that they are now cut apart by the cold lines of political boundaries, 
unite in the expressions of veneration and gratitude, and rejoice in 
the glory bestowed by Pope Pius XI upon Saint Peter Canisius. 


Francis S. BETTEN, S.J. 
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THE NEW PSYOHOLOGY. How it Aids and Interests. By E. Boyd 
Barrett, 8.J., M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Psyohology, Georgetown Uni- 
versity. P. J. Kenedy & Bons, New York. 1925. Pp, ix—3858, 


PSYOHOLOGIE ET PSYOHOTHERAPIE BDUOATIVES. Par L'Abbé 
Arnauld d'Agnel et le Dooteur d’Espiney. Pierre Téqui, Paris. 1924. 
Pp. 608. 


REFLEXIONS SUR L’INTELLIGENOE ET SUR 8A VIE PROPRE. Par 
Jacques Maritain. Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, Paris. 1924. Pp. 
878. 


Three books mutually supplementary. They have psychology for 
their common subject matter. 'They are differentiated by this, that 
the first studies human nature, or rather, the human personality, by 
aid of the newest analytical methods; the second overlaps the first 
at several points and utilizes the same method but chiefly on the 
plane of pedagogy; the third deals exclusively with the intellectual 
faculty in itself and in certain of its applications. 

Father Barrett's The New Psychology had been heralded for 
some time in advance of its coming and it stands no little to its credit 
that it has been able to fulfill the promises of its avant-courriers. 
For, although one takes with due allowance the “ blurb's" announce- 
ment that the “ book is epoch-making ", in strict sobriety one must 
recognize that it is a valuable addition to our rather meagre list of 
works devoted to its subject. Aside from Dr. Moore's recent 
Dynamic Psychology and Dr. Bruehl's brief but able brochure on 
Psycho-analysis, there is little on the subject in English that can be 
safely recommended. Father Barrett covers substantially the same 
ground as Dr. Moore, but his method and style are rather more 
popular and will appeal therefore to a class of readers who need 
and will be satisfied with a less technical analysis of psycho-analysis. 

When Experimental Psychology came forth from the German 
laboratories some fifty years ago it was hailed by many as marking 
a new epoch in the science of man, as reducing psychology to a 
natural science—converting it indeed into a “ psychology without a 
soul". On the other hand many regarded the new science with 
suspicion, pronouncing it materialistic and identifying it with physi- 
ology. After a while, as students got more used to the new methods, 
Physiological Psychology came to receive a place in the gallery of 
the sciences, and ever since even our Latin manuals have been assimi- 
lating more or less of the new to the old psychology. However, the 
new psychology emanating from the laboratories of Weber, Fechner, 
and Wundt in Germany, and of James, Titchener and Baldwin in 
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America, must not be confounded with the later new psychology 
which Freud discovered some forty years ago and which has since 
not only captured the imagination of professional workers but has 
seized upon popular sentiment the world around and poured into 
the modern languages a stream of new vocables which demand special 
glossaries to interpret them. The elder new psychology analyzed 
the forms of consciousness mainly by the objective and external 
method and was chiefly interested in sensuous presentations and 
representations. 

The latest new psychology is concerned mainly with the sub- 
conscious life of man and with his instinctive, affective and emo- 
tional complexes. Abnormal states, psycho-neuroses, hysteria, ob- 
sessions, auto-suggestions, and kindred mental peculiarities likewise 
occupy much attention. The subconscious life it has proved to be 
the storehouse in which man hides or conserves most of his mental 
possessions: the cellar into which he thrusts his egotistic images, 
feelings, loves, hates, and desires—all the nasty things that putrify 
and send their noxious gases up through the chinks into his living 
rooms—his kitchen, his parlor, even into his bed-chamber (the home 
of uncanny dreams), and into his garret (the lumber-room of for- 
gotten memories). Breathing unconsciously these moldy and decay- 
ing complexes, he is attacked by all kinds of elusive neuroses, hys- 
terias, obsessions, scruples, neurasthenias, and all the other psycho- 
morbidities. The worst of it all is that most people do not know a 
tithe of the ugly things they have cluttered into this subterranean 
cavern, and when they want to clean the whole thing out they find 
standing at the cellar door a wily "censor" who tries to induce 
them not to attempt the proposed house-cleaning or purgating, but 
just to stay dozing away in their neurotic booze. 

It is just here that the psycho-analyst comes in to save them from 
their submerged selfishness, if haply they will let him expel the 
“censor” and enable him to let light and air into the darksome 
crannies of their buried selves. The psycho-analyst, if virtuous, 
prudent and expert, can do them good by ridding them of the 
poisons which infest their subconsciousness. Father Barrett explains 
in sufficient detail most of what is really known or even conjectured 
regarding this subterranean region—what mysterious things it hides 
and how its intimate secrets can be revealed by judicious psycho- 
analysis. He says many interesting and curious things concerning 
auto-suggestion, the revelatory aspects of dreams, the mysteries of 
hypnotism; how the disorders lurking in the latent self may be 
teached and treated by psychotherapy; and how its better qualities 
may be brought to the surface and developed by sound education. 
His book, the outcome of much research, reading and reflection, will 
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be of special service to priests, spiritual guides and teachers, relig- 
ious and lay, who possess the intelligence and the prudence that are 
indispensable for applying the principles and suggested methods to 
so delicate an operation as is that of exploring the intimate recesses 
and secrets of the soul. 


The second book above, while traversing much of the same ground 
as the foregoing, enters more fully into its own specialty, which is 
the psychology of education and educational psychotherapy. The 
joint production of a priest and a physician, each thoroughly in- 
formed and experienced in his respective field, the work commends 
itself as thoroughly scientific, sound, and practical. The authors 
have put to good use the safest results of the new psychology, and 
they have produced a book that will be welcomed by spiritual guides 
and educators, parents and teachers—all who share in the responsi- 
bility and the privilege of training the child and the adolescent. 
Solidly learned, the treatise is written in a style that makes the read- 
ing agreeable as well as profitable. The book is thoroughly indexed 
and equipped with a copious bibliography. 


Passing to the third volume above is like rising from the lower 
valleys and the wooded flanks to the higher ranges of the Alps. You 
are breathing a new, a fresher, a purer air. You are scanning 
wider horizons, you are viewing the nether world in just perspectives 
and due proportions. You have reached the higher altitudes of pure 
metaphysics. And, lest you fail to notice the new conditions, your 
guide gives you due warning: “ Dés qu'il s'agit du domaine propre 
de l'intelligence, il faut dire aux passants de bonne volonté: que nul 
n'entre ici s'il n'est pas métaphysicien.” Here is no hunt for com- 
plexes, no scenting of neuroses, no psycho-analysis of dreams and 
haunting delusions. Instead, you penetrate into the white light of 
consciousness wherein blend the prismatic colors of the sense-world, 
the intellectual object which is being, truth, and the activity of the 
faculty whereby it is grasped, be it in the sphere of abstract ideas 
or in those very kaleidoscopic phenomena which psycho-analysis itself 
brings to light. Such at least is the trend of the two chapters which 
deal respectively with truth and intellectual activity in particular. 
The author then turns the conclusions he has reached upon certain 
obscurations of genuine intellectivity occasioned by the speculations 
of such theorists as Maurice Blondel; and, as regards the prepara- 
tion for the act of faith, by Paschal; in physico-mathematics by 
Descartes ; and more recently by Einstein; and in its pragmatic mis- 
interpretation by William James and the Pluralists. The analysis 
of intellectual activity viewed under these varied relations leads up 
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realism 


The following lines may serve to suggest the spirit and temper in 
which Professor Maritain envisages the matter: “ Le bienveillant 
lecteur nous permettra maintenant de l'avertir que cet ouvrage ne 
saurait avoir d'intérét, ou méme de signification, que pour les esprits 
qui reconnaissent la légitimité et la primauté du point de vue 
métaphysique. Les problémes qui concernent la nature et la valeur 
de la connaissance ne sont pas, comme le croient aujourd' hui tant de 
gens fascinés par l'illusions de ‘concret vécu’, du ressort de la 
Psychologie, et d'une étude, méme ''transcendantale" (?) du contenu 
de la conscience. Ils revélent du métaphysicien, je veux dire, qu'ils 
dépendent d'une lumiére qui est celle du degré d'abstraction méta- 
physique. La métaphysique du connaitre forme normalement l'intro- 
duction de la métaphysique de l'étre." Solid and profound, like the 
author's earlier philosophical dissertations, this the latest deserves 
the distinguished place assigned to it in the Bibliotheque Française 
de Philosophie. 


JUS OANONIOUM, auctore F. X. Werns, 8.J., ad Oodicis normam exactam, 
opera Petri Vidal, 8.J. Tomus V, Jus Matrimoniale. Bomae: apud 
aedes Univ. Gregorianae. 1925. 


The long-awaited revision of Wernz's classical work presents the 
most complete and satisfactory treatment of the tract on Matrimony 
in accordance with the new legislation. It is well that the author 
has delayed the revision, as the delay has afforded him an oppor- 
tunity to examine and pass a critical judgment on the opinions of 
late authors on disputed points. 

The manifold changes in matrimonial legislation in recent years 
have caused no little confusion in the minds of the clergy. Indeed, 
the past twenty years have been productive of more changes than the 
past three hundred. To treat with the requisite knowledge the vari- 
Ous cases presented to him, as the court of first resort, so to speak, 
a parish priest of our generation must be familiar with the Triden- 
tine legislation, the Ne temere legislation on espousals and the form 
of marriage, and the legislation of the Code. No work on Matri- 
mony can be acceptable in our day unless it takes cognizance of all 
three, as “ leges respiciunt futura, non praeterita ", and the validity 
of a marriage is judged by the legislation under which it was con- 
tracted. A comparison of the Code and pre-Code legislation, e. g. 
on the diriment impediments of ecclesiastical law, discovers the rad- 
ical nature of the changes that have been effected. Even the Ne 
temere legislation, promulgated in 1908 with a view to its future in- 
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clusion in the Code, is found there with several not unimportant 
modifications. 

Fr. Vidal was peculiarly fitted for the work of revision, having 
collaborated with Fr. Wernz in the publication of the former edition. 
His position as a member of the Commission for the Codification of 
Canon Law, his presence on the Commission for the Interpretation 
of the Canons of the Code, and his membership on various Roman 
Congregations lend added weight to his conclusions. 

Fr. Vidal has followed the general plan of Wernz’s work, with its 
valuable historical background, and its copious reference to authori- 
ties. All the changes are clearly indicated, and disputed points 
lucidly discussed, without a slavish adherence to opinions proposed 
in the former edition. 

One marvels at the completeness of the work. What the preface 
says of the pre-Code work loses none of its application in the re- 
vision: ‘‘Scarcely a case occurs for whose solution this eminent 
work does not provide the light of learning.” A striking example 
of this is found in the discussion of the obligation of espousals (pp. 
116 ff.). 

Of greater practical interest to us is the discussion with regard to 
the impotence of women deprived of uterus and ovaries. In the 
former edition Wernz held that the affirmative opinion should be 
preferred. Vidal holds the measured opinion that theoretically they 
are not impotent; practically, in view of the divergence of opinions, 
the impotence is doubtful, and marriage cannot be prevented, in view 
of Canon 1028, § 2. To explain the opposition between the opinions 
held in the former and present editions, Fr. Vidal is compelled to 
place Fr. Wernz in a rather unfavorable light, since, in the heat of 
the controversy then raging in his own house, says Fr. Vidal, “ we 
know for certain that the opinion he expressed was not the opinion 
actually in his mind ". 

Other interesting points discussed under impediments are the sub- 
jection of the children of non-Catholics to the impediment of dis- 
parity of worship (p. 304), the existence of the impediment of affin- 
ity among infidels (p. 439), the relationship of civil marriage to the 
impediment of “ publica honestas" (p. 454), and the inclusion of 
sponsors in private baptisms under the impediment of spiritual rela- 
tionship (p. 470). The frequent appeal for authoritative decisions 
indicates the uncertainty still felt on many points of legislation. 

In the section on matrimonial consent, the very full discussion 
on consent conditioned by marital continence is worthy of special 
note (pp. 614 ff.). 

Under the form of marriage, Fr. Vidal opposes in a restrained 
way the opinion, proposed by Vlaming as probable, that the delega- 
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tion intimated by the general “ratio agendi" of the parochus, may 
be considered as given expressly, without being written or oral. The 
opinion of Vlaming, however, is further assisted by a comparison 
with Canon 874, where it is stated that the delegation of jurisdiction 
for confessions must be ''scripto vel verbis expresse concessa ”. 
This seems to amplify the exfresse, and to imply that delegation may 
be given expresse, without the necessity of being written or oral. 

An examination of the discussion in the matrimonial cases sub- 
mitted to the Holy See in recent years will testify to the increasing 
esteem in which Wernz's work is held. No matrimonial court, in- 
deed no parish priest, can well be without this scholarly revision. 
A geographical error has crept in on page 310, where Savannah is 
placed in Canada. 


DE MATRIMONIO BT OAUSIS MATRIMONIALIBUSB. Tractatus Oano- 
nico- Moralis juxta Oodioem Juris Oanonici. P. Nioolaus Farrugia, 0.8.A. 
Pietro Marietti. 1924. 


Less pretentious in form, and without the apparatus of erudition 
which distinguishes the work of Wernz-Vidal, Fr. Farrugia's work 
will be welcomed for its clear and succinct explanation of the canons 
on matrimony. He goes through the canons in order, devoting him- 
self not only to an explanation of the legislation, but to a discussion 
of the reasons which prompted it. In addition, the moral aspect of 
the canons is abundantly treated, thus giving a complete treatise on 
the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

Attention may be called to the copious discussion on impotence 
where, against the weight of recent authority, he maintains the impo- 
tence of the “mulier excisa", and to the sound exposition of the 
Church’s teaching on the “ usus matrimonii " and the education of 
children. 

The print of the book is excellent, and a full index, with a list 
of the canons explained, adds greatly to its utility. The work is 
sponsored by Cardinal Lega, in itself no slight recommendation. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. A Study of Origins, treating of the Manusoript 
Tradition, Sources, Authorship and Dates. By Burnett Hillman 
Streeter, D.D., Edinb. Fellow of Queen's Oollege, Oxford, Oanon of 
Hereford, Author of " Restatement and Reunion,” eto. New York: 
The Macmillan Oompany. 1925. 


Many a Catholic scholar will be glad to have this book, though 
he may regard the author’s position as departing in a measure from 
the authoritative conclusions of the Biblical Commission which de- 
fines the doctrinal attitude of the faithful regarding the historical 
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origin of the four Gospels. It is a wise if not infallible provision 
that the traditional belief regarding the order and composition of 
the Sacred Books is to be maintained so long as there is no decisively 
convincing evidence to the contrary. Meanwhile exegetical and 
hermeneutical science demands that the mature student take cog- 
nizance of the varying and opposing opinions regarding the mooted 
hypotheses of oral and written traditions or the dependence of the 
one Gospel on the other. 

Canon Streeter shows himself to be thoroughly familiar with what 
has been argued on the side of the so-called higher criticism of the 
rationalist school and also regarding the doctrine of an uncompro- 
mising acceptance of the Divine inspiration touching the Bible. He 
starts from.a survey of what textual criticism, source analysis, and 
a study of the cultural background of the early Church, together 
with recent inquiry into the psychology of Mysticism, have done to 
establish the historical character of the Gospels. He himself takes 
position with the believer in Divine inspiration, and explains that 
gift to the sacred writers in a way which, though novel, is likely to 
commend itself to many minds. He accepts and beautifully illus- 
trates the teaching of the Gospel as coming from the Son of God, 
born of a Virgin. With these prepossessions he offers to throw 
new light upon the Synoptic problem and to explain the mystico- 
historical character of the Fourth Gospel. 

While our author disposes of "the troublesome phantom of an 
Ur-Marcus " assumed by German critics, he strongly advocates the 
theory that Mark was one of the sources used by Matthew and Luke, 
whose authorship of the Gospels, as they have come to us under 
their names, cannot be questioned with any show of external or in- 
ternal evidence. But the chief claim to originality in the volume 
before us is the emphasized proposition of “a Four Document 
Hypothesis" with the result of weakening the old “Two Docu- 
ment" hypothesis which assigns Mark and the Logia as the basis 
of the synoptical account. In place of the latter assumption Dr. 
Streeter argues that the available evidence, if examined without un- 
due prejudice in favor of the two-source theory, rather demonstrates 
in St. Matthew the record of traditions as they were current at 
Jerusalem, whereas St. Luke traces his sources mainly to Cæsarea. 
Both evangelists, however, draw upon the accounts authoritatively 
received in the two important centres of the Apostolic missions, 
namely Antioch and Rome. Even Catholic modern exegetical bias 
strongly inclines to the endorsement of our author’s argument, all 
the more as he is in no wise apodictic, but presents his evidence with 
the tentative reserve of the true scholar. 

It would lead beyond the customary limits of a notice of recent 
works in these pages to point out details of agreement and of criti- 
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cism. A word, however, should be said regarding Dr. Streeter's 
estimate of the fourth Gospel, both as to its authorship and in its 
relation to the Synoptics. While, according to him, the doctrine 
and genius of the Johannine writings are undoubtedly those of the 
Beloved Disciple, our author argues that they are written by a dis- 
ciple of the Apostle, resident at Ephesus, who in his work idealizes 
his teacher, the Apostle John. Since the inspired character of the 
fourth Gospel like that of the Epistles (three) and the Apocalypse 
isin no way questioned, this would be somewhat analogous to the 
fifth Book of Moses, presumably written by the inspired Joshua. 
The theory of the Elder John, thus writing as it were in the name, 
not under the dictation of the Apostle, would indeed explain many 
passages in patristic commentaries, leaving St. John at Jerusalem 
while identifying with him the disciple at Ephesus. This might 
also explain the writing in Greek, while the thought was Aramaic. 
How far such a view affects the belief in an Apostolic authorship 
may be questioned by conservative Catholic scholarship, though it 
will seem compatible with the traditional orthodox position to others. 

In pointing out the connexion between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptics, Dr. Streeter draws some quite logical inferences to show 
that criticism of the Johannine chronology as conflicting with that 
of the other Evangelists is largely exaggerated, and that the fourth 
Gospel solves more chronological difficulties than it questions. For 
the rest, even if we admit a certain dependence of St. John upon 
Mark and Luke, the true authorship of the former is not thereby 
fundamentally affected. Mark, Luke and John form a series, with 
a progressive tendency to emphasize the universal element in Chris- 
tian teaching. Altogether, the Oxford scholar opens new avenues 
of historical inquiry to the Biblical student. Nor is what he says 
about St. Jerome's corrections of the Latin versions and their rela- 
tion to the Greek copies of his day without special significance to 
those interested in a revision of our present Vulgate text. 


PAGAN AND OHRISTIAN RULE. By Dom Hugh G. Bevenot, 0.8.B., 
B.A. With an introduction by Hilaire Belloo. Longmans, Green and 
Oo.: London and New York. 1924. Pp. 188, 


“It is sufficiently clear to those who survey Europe in the mass 
and follow the full outline of their time that our civilization must 
return to the Faith or be destroyed." A hard saying it may seem 
at first hearing, yet not too severe as to be improbable, nor one to 
which so judicious a writer as Hilaire Belloc would lend the author- 
ity of his name without weighty reasons. The evidence upon which 
the judgment rests is in the first place philosophical. The inevi- 
tably disintegrating forces of the steadily advancing scepticism in 
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regard to all supernatural and indeed even all philosophical truth— 
a scepticism logically as well as psychologically entailed by the 
widely prevailing and continually advancing materialism and con- 
sequent sensualism characteristic of “modern thought "—must of 
necessity bring about a reversion not simply to paganism, but, as 
Mr. Belloc words it, “ by a short cut to savagery ”’. 

Nothing of course is easier than to damn such a judgment by 
dubbing it “ pessimistic”. "That epithet, however, does not destroy 
the public records of ever-multiplying crimes and other nameless 
immoralities. The only power that can effectively and enduringly 
react against the anti-social forces is organized Catholicism. For 
the members of the Church this conclusion reads like a truism; for 
those outside her pale, like the empty vaunting of arrogance. The 
evidence for the truth of the judgment must therefore be sought, 
not in a priori reasoning, but in historical experience. It is entirely 
to such experience that appeal is made in the volume at hand. 

The author's aim is to analyze certain stages in the development 
of European civilization in order to let the ascertained facts convey 
their obvious lessons. These stages are, in the first place, the age 
of Augustus when pagan rule, culminating in universal peace, at- 
tained its highest degree of material civilization and literary culture 
—an eminence, however, which failed to protect the mistress of the 
world from the destructive invasions of the barbarians. In the 
second stage, the age of Theodosius, the principles and the methods 
of Christianity are seen leavening a resurgent society. Great Chris- 
tian leaders, such as Ambrose, Damasus, and Theodosius himself, 
stand out as personal forces effecting and conserving by their prin- 
ciples, their work and their example a higher degree of moral as 
well as intellectual perfection. The influence of the Church at its 
best is studied in the third stage, the thirteenth century. That in- 
fluence is shown to have been particularly furthered and fostered by 
the ninth Louis of France and the third Edward of England; and 
to have been felt not only in the permeation of Christendom with 
a vigorous faith but no less in a widening and a deepening of char- 
ity; in the multiplication of beneficence of every kind and order; 
in great industrial progress through the guild system, “and in a 
far-reaching wonderful extension of popular liberties ”. 

This is all very well, it may be said. On the other hand, if the 
Church exercised such an uplifting influence in the middle ages, 
why did she not retain her vantage ground? Is she not held re- 
sponsible for the scandals, the set-backs, the schisms whereby mil- 
lions have found themselves wilfully or otherwise alienated from at 
least outward communion with her? (p. 140). Dom Bevenot recog- 
nizes the speciousness of the difficulty and proceeds to answer it in 
detail. He finds a general answer in the instinctive repugnance to 
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authority and self-discipline inherent in human nature. Particular 
reasons he shows to have existed in the remnants of Roman pagan- 
ism, in the Teutonic superstitions that survived with the new nations, 
in the influence of feudalism and in the subtle opposition of state- 
craft. For the explication of these reasons we must refer the reader 
to the author, as also for the very satisfactory study of the influence 
exercised by the Church on the individual mind, especially through 
her philosophy, and upon the nations. 

Taking the book as a whole, it may be described as an epitome 
of the philosophy of Christian history. The treatment commends 
itself for its reasonableness and moderation. It holds the safe 
middle between the extremes. While laying bare the evils festering 
within the social organism, it shuns alike the glooms of a morbid 
pessimism and the garish lights of a Utopian optimism. 

As an illustration of how the author’s own note of moderation 
copies that of the Church itself, the following passage deserves 
notice, and that the more because at the same time it serves as a 
sample of the literary form pervading the general treatment. He is 
speaking of the conciliatory spirit of Catholic philosophy. 


“St. Bernard was alarmed at the intellectualism of Abelard, 
but St. Thomas reconciled that ‘modernizing’ tendency with 
the faith. Bishops were alarmed at the intellectualism of La- 
cordaire, but it has rendered eminent service to the faith. In 
the nineteenth century the Church sent out her heralds to con- 
vene the contending schools of thought and dogma to a peace 
conference. Such heralds will she send forth in our own cen- 
tury. How will the call be heard? Surely as well, if not 
better, than at the call made by Newman. For, firstly, the 
recent war has rudely shown the hollowness of many principles 
of the time-spirit ; it has made many thinkers sadder and wiser. 
And, secondly, there is a seeking for a philosophy more positive 
than pantheism or monism, less crude than mere materialism. 
This has led logically to a revived interest in Thomism and 
Aristotelianism, and justifies our hopes. On the other hand, 
the Church has outgrown what was medieval in Thomism. 
Even as there is development in her doctrine, so will her phil- 
osophy be gradually formulated with greater perfection, and 
above all be rendered more fully intelligible, illuminating to 
those who are philosophic foreigners. Indeed, the Catholic 
neo-Scholastic movement has already begun, and this is a step 
toward the realization of the great Catholic synthesis of the 
future, with a wider outlook than that of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but ever from the same lofty standpoint, the Rock of 
Peter " (p. 159). 
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READINGS FROM 8T. AUGUSTINE ON THE PSALMS. By Joseph 
Riokaby, 8.J. New York: Bensiger Brothers. 1925. Pp. xii— 259. 


Probably most of us know St. Augustine's Enarrationes in Psalmos 
only through excerpts given in the Breviary. And knowing them 
only thus, it may come as a surprise to learn that quantitatively they 
fill a folio volume of some seventeen hundred pages, while qualita- 
tively they are, after * the Confessions, the most beautiful of St. 
Augustine's writings” (p. v). The breverial specimens, while they 
evoke in the cleric admiration for the subtle mind that could dis- 
cover so many mysterious meanings hidden below the surface of the 
inspired psalmody, may not always satisfy either the intellectual or 
the devotional sense of the modern reader, habituated as he is apt 
to be to seek for the literal meaning of the text and preferring as 
he may to develop his own accommodations. At the same time it 
should be remembered that, as Fr. Rickaby observes, "it is often 
hard to tell where the mystical [if not the literal] sense of Scripture 
ends, and what is called the accommodated sense takes its place". 
And it must be granted that the great Western Doctor possessed an 
almost instinctive insight into the inner meanings of the Scriptures. 
Though these meanings are not the literal and primary sense, they 
may well have been inclusively intended by the inspiring Author, 
quite aside from the applications or accommodations which human 
writers might assign. 

Be all this as it may, the present collection of Readings will 
probably come to many not simply as a surprise but as an intellectual 
and devotional treat. A surprise, because of the unsuspected wealth 
of the thoughts ; and a treat because of their mental value and their 
spiritual nutritiousness. Fr. Rickaby, as we have been taught by his 
former works covering similar lines, possesses the art of translating 
in a high degree of perfection. In the present case he has not only 
rendered the thought of the great original faithfully and clearly, but 
by a certain note of quaintness and graceful distinction he has made 
the version if anything even more winsome than the original. St. 
Augustine had no intention of writing a commentary on the Psalms. 
He simply selects verses here and there and makes them the vehicle 
of his own reflections, irrespective of the original meaning. These 
reflections, emanating from a mind so penetrating and so rich in 
many-sided culture, could hardly be anything else but illuminative 
and spiritually nutritious. Fr. Rickaby has made a wise selection 
from these valuable “ thoughts” and rendered them in graceful 
form. The collection will be serviceable for meditation and spiritual 
reading. 


Literary Chat. 


Fr. Fulgence Meyer of the Cincin- 
nati Province of Friars Minor has 
prepared a volume of Retreat Lec- 
tares and Readings for Religious and 
Priests, under the title Uni Una, 
which is the brief Latin formula for 
“to the one God my one soul". 
Bishop Chartrand, in his preface to 
the book, dwells on the antecedents 
of the popular missionary, suggestive 
of the eminent qualifications as a re- 
treat-master whose theology and prac- 
tical view of the spiritual life may be 
relied upon. The special topics pre- 
sented are such as answer the purpose 
of spiritual reading during the ex- 
ercises of a retreat. They are in 
fact the results of Fr. Meyer's method 
and teaching in giving retreats, es- 
pecially for nuns and tertians, An 
inviting feature of the thirty-three 
addresses, which include not only the 
fundamental topics of spiritual recol- 
lection as part of the ordinary re- 
treat exercises, but also sermons on 
occasion of religious reception and 
profession, and of Jubilee celebration, 
is the manner of subdivisions under 
separate headlines. These facilitate 
the reading and meditation. St. 
Anthony’s Monastery (Cincinnati), 
which fathers the publication, is to 
be congratulated on the good make-up 
of the volume. 


Dr. John G. Vance of St. Ed- 
mund's College, Old Hall, jointly 
with the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, has 
done a beautiful piece of biographical 
work, issued in elegant book form, 
as A Memoir of the late Adrian 
Fortescue. It gives a vivid picture, 
enhanced by the colored portrait of 
the man, the writer, the speaker, 
scholar, priest, and friend. To this 
are added notes of dates, facts, and 
a survey of the singularly gifted and 
equally retiring English priest to 
whom modern scholarship owes x 
greater debt than has yet been ac- 
knowledged. We give but one illus- 
tration, which suffices to show with 
what intellectual preparation and 
forecast of future work he entered 
the sacred priesthood. In 1896, when 
about to receive Minor Orders, at the 
age of twenty-two, he sketched for 


himself the following plan of Study 
in Free Time, for the succeeding four 
years: 

* Jan. 1896: Modern 
Greek. 

Vacations 1896: Classical and Mod- 
ern Greek Grammar. 

Oct. 1896-J uly 1897: Greek—lI talian, 

Vacations 1897: Hungarian. 

Oct. 1897-July 1898: Hungarian. 

Vacations 1898: Sanscrit. 

Oct. 1898-July 1809: Sanscrit. 

Vacations 1899: Sanscrit. 

Oct. 1899-1900: Icelandic. 

Vacations 1900: Icelandic — Old 
English. 

“If God spares me.” 

His chief studies as an ecclesiastic 
before his ordination, and for some 
years after it, were madc in Germany; 
and his first appointment in England 
by Cardinal Vaughan was to the Ger- 
man Church at Whitechapel. Later 
he took up the study of Arabic and 
Hebrew, and in 1908 began his liter- 
ary work, chiefly in ecclesiastical 
history and liturgy. His writings 
abound in marks of scientific and 
original research, while at the same 
time they were directed toward prac- 
tical issues in apologetics and polem- 
ical theology. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne: London.) 


1896-J uly 


A recent French biography of 
special interest to parish priests, be- 
cause it shows how wide the beneficent 
influence of a zealous pastor may ex- 
tend, is Gabriel Deshayes et ses 
familles religieuses by the Vicar Gen- 
eral of Meaux, Mgr. Laveille. P. 
Deshayes was born in 1767 and died 
in 1841. His devotion to the schools, 
his care for the poor and unfortu- 
nate, especiallv the deaf-mutes, and 
his zeal to uphold the honor of the 
Church, led him to found a number 
of societies, and to revive others 
which had lost their fervor or which 
were suppressed by a hostile govern- 
ment. Among the latter were the in- 
stitutes founded bv Blessed Grignon 
de Montfort, to whose beatification he 
largely contributed by preaching and 
writing, though he did not live to 
witness the ceremony. Mgr. Laveille, 
aided by the abbé Collin, has thrown 
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fresh light on his subject, and cor- 
rected some erroneous statements of 
previous biographers after an impar- 
tial study of original documents. 
(Pierre Téqui: Paris.) 


Father Garesché is a specialist on 
Sodalities. He has already published 
(through the Messrs. — Benziger 
Brothers) several volumes of instruc- 
tions on the organization and work of 
those associations. And now comes 
another collection, a second series of 
Sodality Conferences (pp. 340), im 
which he comments with further de- 
tail on the rules and work of Sodali- 
ties, illustrating his ideas by his en- 
larged experience of their activities 
both at home and abroad. Directors 
as well as Sodalists themselves will 
find these new Conferences practically 
instructive and spiritually stimulating. 


In Talks with Teachers, Sister 
Marie Paula, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, Mt. St. Vincent, 
New York, has brought together a 
number of papers and essays on 
topics educational and generally cul- 
tural, which should be welcomed by 
our religious teachers. The style is 
simple, direct, and pleasing. Of im- 
mediate interest at this moment is the 
chapter on the Summer School (for 
Teachers). The writer briefly and 
clearly sets forth the origin, nature, 
the use and the abuse of this institu- 
tion. 


The second volume of the truly 
monumental work, L'Étude Com- 
parée des Religions, a critical essay 
by Father H. Pinard de la Bouillaye, 
S.J.. has recently appeared (Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne, pp. 533). The 
Review has previously given an ac- 
count of the first volume and need 
here only reémphasize the value of 
the work which it then signalized and 
add that the high standard of ex- 
cellence set by the first volume is fully 
sustained by the second, the conclud- 
ing, volume. As was pointed out in 
reviewing the earlier volume, the 
work has to do exclusively with the 
methodology of the study of com- 
parative religions, not with the re- 
sults or contents of the science; and 
when it is noticed that the learned 
and profound Professor Pinard has 
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thought more than a thousand large 
octavo pages not too many to devote 
to this single topic, one may form 
some estimate of the importance of 
the undertaking. Indeed it is not too 
much to say that if this great work 
on methodology had been in the hands 
of the pioneers in the field & genera- 
tion ago—and had been utilized by 
them—the science of comparative re- 
ligions had not wandered into such 
devious ways and come upon so many 
“things that are not so”, as has ac- 
tually been its fate and has com- 
demned it together with Sociology to 
a place im the gallery of the pseudo- 
sciences. Now, however, that this 
masterly guide is at hand it is to be 
hoped that future workers will avail 
themselves of its expert knowledge 
in pursuing their investigations and 
in correcting the errors of their 
predecessors. 


Students who make the acquain- 
tance with this unique contribution to 
the literature of the subject will no 
doubt hope that the author will still 
further lend his aid to the develop- 
ment of the contents of the science 
itself which he has so ably intro- 
duced. 


Canon A. Tosi, editor of the Roman 
Quarterly Jus Pontificium, has done 
a most valuable service to students of 
Canon Law by publishing an Index 
to the Decisions of the Pontifical 
Commission which interprets the 
Codex Juris Canonici. His Reper- 
torium Juridicum Ecclesiasticum, the 
first part of which covers 44 pages, 
gives a summary, under 278 distinct 
paragraphs, of the several decisions 
of the Commission and of the various 
Congregations, excepting the Rota, 
between the years 1918 and 1924. 
The references to the numbers and 
pages of the Acta Afostolicae Sedis 
are given, together with a separate 
“Index Canonum? and aa “Index 
Rerum.” This is what those who 
have to refer to the Roman discipline 
greatly needed. 

The Acta Apostolicae Sedis gives 
annual Indices; but one cannot easily 
place a topic without going through 
all the sixteen or seventeen volumes. 
Moreover, the Acta Apostolicae Sedis 
have not been consistently edited. 


LITERARY CHAT. 


Errors in names are frequent, and 
other mistakes occur continually which 
have to be corrected. Canon Tosi is, 
as far as we may judge, accurate. 
Publications which are meant to be 
the authoritative norm of jurispru- 
dential enactments and interpreta- 
tions for the entire Catholic world 
are expected ¢o be reliable and to 
observe some uniformity. 


Catholic laymen in China evidently 
know how to combine with their 
clergy im promoting literary and 
social activity. The Rock, a Hong- 
kong Catholic monthly, is published 
under the auspices of the Catholic 
Union and Catholic Men’s Club. Its 
March issue offers some eighty pages 
of instructive and interesting reading, 
illustrated. It is indicative of per- 
manent enterprise, since it is already 
in its fifth year. Credit is due to the 
Hongkong Church Committee, which 
employs the Imprimerie de Nazareth 
for the printing. The subscription 
outside China is six dollars. 


The Kolping House in Chicago is 
a centre which provides for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of un- 
married Catholic young men. It fur- 
nishes an abode where they may en- 
joy the companionship of others of 
their faith, where they are welcome 
and have the benefit of friendly coun- 
sel of Catholic priests. A neat 
pamphlet gives information of an en- 
couraging nature to those who may 
wish to do likewise elsewhere, Kol- 
ping House (811, Oakdale Ave., 
Chicago) is a creditable success. 


The Rev. Paul A Gieringer has 
done excellent work in preparing 4s 
Outline History of Christian Missions 
(pp. 59), which is published in the 
Paladin Series under the auspices of 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade. The author traces the mission 
work to the time of the Ascension and 
Pentecostal apostolate through the 
Middle Ages down to our own time. 
There are geographical outlines and 
indexes to reference books that should 
materially assist the student of mis- 
sion work. 


A new writer of stories for boys 
comes to us with his first book, The 
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Last Lap, Fergal McGrath, S.J. The 
scene is laid at St. Ronan's, a board- 
ing school in Ireland. The story is 
vibrant with vigorous, healthy life. 
The action never tires. Something is 
doing everywhere and all the time. 
Athletics abound; there are scrim- 
mages galore—even with the Black 
and Tan. There are some fine bits 
of heroism, also the  unobtruded 
presence of an ideal that directs even 
the commonest events of school life 
to ends of permanent value. Boys 
will wish to hear more from Fergal 
McGrath. 


“The years between three and 
seven are more important than any 
later educational period. If you are 
carefully teaching your young chil- 
dren for five minutes a day, you are 
doing more to give them a good edu- 
cation than the best college can ever 
do, because education takes its root 
in the wise management of the habit- 
forming period, the wonder-working 
period that reaches its greatest height 
between the ages of three and seven.” 
Which simply says that the educa- 
tion of the child must be deeply laid 
in the home and chiefly by the mother, 
and therefore that the education of 
mothers is the main concern of the 
nation and the Church.” The fore- 
going bit of wisdom is taken from a 
recent publication entitled Beginning 
the Child’s Education, by Ella Frances 
Lynch (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, pp. 202). The book is 
made up of a collection of letters 
between the mother of little Esther, 
a child of three, and the author. The 
number of books on child education 
is large enough to fill a large library, 
but there is ample room for this 
latest accession to the list. The pas- 
tor who comes to know the book will 
spare no effort to spread it amongst 
the mothers of his flock. 


To the collection Les Moralistes 
Chrétiens which the Librairie Le- 
coffre (Paris) is issuing, several note- 
worthy accessions have recently been 
made in the monographs on St. Basil 
(Saint-Basile. Evêque de Césarée, 
nar M. l'abbé Jean Rivière, pp. 320), 
St. John Chrysostom (Saint Jean 
Crysostome, par M. H. Legrand, pp. 
320) and Pascal, Pensées (par M. 
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Jacques Chevalier, 2 vols, pp. 320 
and 319). All these are original 
studies of the great moral thinkers, 
the aim being to restate and rein- 
force the teachings that possess a 
permanent value not only for their 
day and environment but for all time. 
The study of Pascal is especially 
penetrating and brings out the cen- 
tral and unifying ideas of his A folo- 
gétique whereof the Pensées are the 
spontaneous but fragmentary expres- 
sions. No student who wants to 
know Pascal’s real convictions “ sur 
la verité de la religion chrétienne ” 
can afford to pass by M. Chevalier's 
profound and scholarly study. To 
the same series of Christian moralists 
belongs Professor Gilson's St. Thomas 
d'Aquin (pp. 380), the English trans- 
lation of which was recently reviewed 
in these pages. 


The young maidens who are on the 
eve of passing into the school of life 
might derive both profit and pleasure 
by making the acquaintance of 
Golden Sally, a recent novel from the 
gifted pen of * M. E. Francis” (Mrs. 
Francis Blundell) and Agnes Blun- 
dell. Sally Derwood is a young girl 
pursuing studies at a boarding school 
conducted by nuns in England. 
Shortly before completing a happy 
scholastic term she receives a rather 
brusque letter from her brother 
Richard to the effect that she is badly 
needed on their ranch in Manitoba, 
which is being run with indifferent 
success by their dependent father and 
their weakly, slatternly stepmother. 
The Canadian home is unkempt, cheer- 
less, and the kiddies are uncared for 
and growing up like heathens. Sally 
sacrifices the opportunities for com- 
pleting her schooling, and the tempt- 
ing prospects held out to her by her 
wealthy guardian, Lady Abercombie, 
because she feels that she should de- 
vote herself to her father. Wholly 
unprepared for the rough conditions 
to which she is introduced by her not 
too affectionate brother, she never- 
theless grapples bravely with the 
domestic difficulties, which are aggra- 
vated by the incapable and utterly 
selfish stepmother, and eventually by 
almost heroic selflessness the girl 
succeeds in bringing something like 
order and sunshine into the Canadian 
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household. Next she effects the con- 
version of her freakish and jealous 
stepmother, has the kiddies instructed 
and baptized, and accomplishes such 
other feats of beneficence as entitle 
her justly to deserve the endearing 
title of Golden Sally. A simple strain 
of love runs through a portion of the 
story, which is thoroughly healthy 
and robust, and one which our young 
girls facing life will do well to read 
(The Herder Book Co., St. Louis). 


The Trail of the Iroquois, by M. 
Bourchier Sanford, is a stirring ro- 
mance of pioneer life in Canada. 
The scene is laid at the Jesuit mis- 
sions amongst the Hurons in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
Life among the Indians, the peaceful 
Hurons and the fierce Iroquois, and 
at the historic forts Ste. Marie, St. 
Ignace and St. Louis, the slaughter 
of the Christian converts and the 
martyrdom of the saintly Breboeuf 
and Lallemant are graphically de- 
scribed on the basis of the Jesuit 
Relations. The woof of history is 
shot through with the warp of a 
romance that weaves into the narrative 
the colors and patterns of human in- 
terest. It thus blends the knowledge 
elements of history with the imagin- 
ative power of romance (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis). 


The study of Geography can be 
made more interesting than it some- 
times actually is by utilizing such a 
book as Real Stories of the Geog- 
raphy Makers, by John T. Faris 
(Ginn & Co., Boston). Atlas and 
wall map charts suggest to the pupil 
the names of the intrepid explorers 
who “ put the countries on the map”, 
and the accounts of the hardships and 
courage of these undaunted voyagers 
cannot but be a source of worth-while 
geographical and historical informa- 
tion as well as an incentive to dare 
and to brave. The book is well 
illustrated and documented. The 
author, however, seems unaware of 
the existence of a New School of 
American History.: Had he known 
of The Spanish Pioneers by that fear- 
lessly just historian, Charles Lummis 
(seventh edition; Chicago: McClurg 
& Co.), he would hardly have ap- 
pealed to Prescott’s Conquest of Peru 
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for the history of Pizarro, “the cruel 
man,” who, he says, “looted Peru 
without pity”. Here is what Lum- 
mis has to say of the much maligned 
conquistador: “ Pizzaro has been long 
misrepresented as a blood-stained and 
cruel conqueror, a selfish, unprin- 
cipled, unreliable man; but in the 
clear, true light of real history he 
stands forth as one of the greatest 
‘of self-made mem. ... The conquest 
of Peru did not by far cause as much 
bloodshed as the final reduction of 
the Indian tribes of Virginia. It 
counted scarcely as many Indian 
victims as King Philip’s War and was 
much less bloody because more 
straightforward and honorable, than 
any of the British conquests in East 
India. The most bloody events in 
Peru came after the conquest was 
over, when the Spaniards fell to 
fghting one another; and in this 


Pizzaro was not the aggressor but . 


the victim. . . . His conquest covered 
a land as big as California, Oregon, 
and most of Washington—or as our 
own seaboard from Nova Scotia to 
Port Royal and two hundred miles 
inland—swarming with the best or- 
ganized and most advanced Indians 
in the Western Hemisphere; and he 
‘did it all with less than three hundred 
gaunt and tattered men...” (S, P., 
p. 69). We give this characteriza- 
tion of Pizzaro by Lummis—who 
above all things loves a square deal— 
because so many are infected by ideas 
derived from  Prescott’s romantic 
‘story of the Conquest. 


America’s lads and lassies ought to 
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grow up robust and leal, seeing that 
they have such helps as The Prac- 
tical Health Series issued by Ginn & 
Co. Two numbers have reached us, 
Health and Success and Health and 
Good Citizenship. These books are 
compiled by expert authorities and 
contain a wonderful amount of im- 
formation and advice concerning the 
body and its proper care—how to 
keep it strong and invigorate it if 
weakened. Our teachers will find 
these books serviceable in the school, 
as will parents in the home, Even the 
clergy may find them suggestive. 


How many Catholics are there in 
the United States? According to the 
Official Catholic Directory (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York) the 
number is 18,654,028. That is the 
total of the figures furnished by the 
diocesan authorities. For some dio- 
ceses, however, the statistics have 
been stationary for many years, and 
one may well take the estimate made 
by J. H. Meier—z20,738,447—-as more 
nearly correct. 

In arriving at his total, Mr. Meier, 
who was editor of the Oficial Cath- 
olic Directory for several years, and 
who has made a thorough study of 
our Catholic statistics, takes into ac- 
count those who are not checked up 
by the census-taker either because of 
their moving from place to place or 
for divers other reasons, If these 
“floating”? or otherwise unenrolled 
Catholics were counted in, it is con- 
servatively estimated that they would 
add two million more to our Catholio 
population figures. 


Books Received. 


SCRIPTURAL, 


THESES PAULINAE. Excerpta e Commentariis Verbum Domini. 
‘Lattey, S.J. Roma: Pontificio Istituto Biblico. 


IL LIBRO DI GIOBBE. 
Commento. 
‘Roma: Casa Editrice Marietti. 


Auctore C. 
1925. 


Versione critica dal testo ebraico con Introduzione e 
Giuseppe Ricciotti, Canonico Regolare Lateranense. 
I924. Pp. xii-250. 


Torino e 
Prezzo, 25 L. 


Le LAMENTAZIONI DI GEREMIA, Versione critica dal testo ebraico con 


Introduzione e Commento. 
ense. 


Giuseppe Ricciotti, Canonico Regolare Lateran- 
Torino e Roma: Pietro Marietti. 


1924. Pp. viii-IOI. Prezzo, 12 L. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


MANUAL OF MoRAL THEOLOGY. For English-Speaking Countries. By the 
Rev. Thomas Slater, S.J. Vol. I. Fifth and revised edition. Benziger 
Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. Pp. xii-367. Price, $4.50 
net per vol. 

THE Crowps or LoumgpES. By J. K. Huysmans. Translated by W. H. 
Mitchell. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. Pp. 
xi-260. Price, $2.25 net. 


A RoskE WREATH FOR THE CROWNING OF ST. THERESE OF THE CHILD JESUS, 
* The Little Sister of Missionaries”. By the Rev. John P. Clarke, author of 
Her Little Way. Preface by the Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. Benziger 
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THE NEW 8OOIAL OONDITIONS AND PARISH ORGANIZATION. 


T cure of souls nas always been an arduous occupation. 

In fact any supernatural work requires constant effort. 
But in our time, as experienced pastors well know, it is harder 
than ever to reach adequately all the people. It is true that cur 
American Catholics are splendidly responsive to their priests 
and it is consoling to see the number of their communions and 
their many good works. Observant and thoughtful priests, 
however, constantly realize that outside the circle of practical 
Cathclics there is a wide, vague, ring of fallen-aways and 
ought-to-bes, who are seldom reached by present methods of 
parish organization. 

Add to this that we have a commandment to preach the 
Gospel to all mankind. The fire which Christ came to cast 
on the earth, what wills He, but that it be kindled? “ Going, 
teach all nations," is a command as urgent as when it was 
uttered to the Apcstles. To seek and to find the sheep that 
are lost is a work as dear now as it was nineteen centuries ago, 
to the Heart of Christ. 

Our people themselves, let us observe once more, move and 
change residence with a swiftness that is disconcerting. 
Parishes which half a century ago would have been stable and 
permanent in their population, now change their face every half 
year, almost every fortnight. Young men and women travel 
over the face of the country in droves, looking for new occu- 
pations, excitement, better wages, sometimes merely for change. 
Even the elders have a nomadic spirit and wander this way and 
that from parish to parish. 
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Then, there is the multiplicity of amusements, of secular 
clubs, of interests and distractions unknown to an earlier and 
simpler day. The methods of parish organization which were 
entirely adequate half a century ago, will break down before 
this extraordinary change of conditions. If we are to meet 
modern needs, we must develop new ways of reaching and 
holding the pecple. Almost every priest actively engaged in 
parish work realizes these things. The question is, just what 
is to be done in order to meet the demand of changed conditions. 

It is clear enough that no novel or revolutionary methods are 
in order in parish organization. What we have to do is to take 
existing means and develop and perfect them by adapting them 
to new conditions. This is always the way of the Church. 
She adjusts herself slowly to new circumstances, proving each 
step. Already, comparing decade with decade, we can see a 
decided advance along the lines of parish organization. It 
will be a real service to the devoted priests in our parishes to 
discuss the ways and means in which this advance may be 
guided and furthered. 


THE NEEDED ORGANIZATION. 


The organization we need in parishes at the present time 
must be predominantly religious and spiritual, but must have 
a strong social and even philanthropic side. It must be char- 
acteristically religious and Catholic, because only on this side 
can we hold our people. They all agree in being Catholics and 
in nothing else in the world. Any other bond but the religious 
one will fail in time, while the religious link wears well through 
the years and centuries. 

But the social side and altruistic aspect of the parish or- 
ganization becomes also more and more important. One 
reason for this is that social organization and work for others 
are in the air and that our Catholic people are being constantly 
reminded by the activities of others of the need for such work 
among themselves. They will never be entirely satisfied until 
Catholic social and charitable activities are quite up to the 
mark of any others. In fact they are right in this, because 
Christ brought into the world a new commandment of Love, 
and the example of the first Christians, as we have it in the 
Acts of the Apostles and in tradition, points to the absolute 
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necessity of social and charitable organizations, if we are to 
carry out fully the spirit and commandments of Christ con- 
cerning brotherly charity and helpfulness. 

It sometimes happens that we look far off for a solution of a 
problem when the real answer lies just at cur door. It is 
useless to invent new societies and hope to give them universal 
acceptance. They may flourish here and there, but the natural 
conservatism of our parishes will keep them from being gen- 
erally accepted. Nor in fact is there any need to establish 
new organizations if the existing ones can carry the load. In 
point of fact we have already in our parishes ample material 
in the way of societies and organizations to meet every need 
of the times, if only they are thoroughly worked over, so to 
say, and carefully directed, so as to do the things that most 
need to be done. 

The first step in this procedure would seem to be to deter- 
mine and agree upon, so far as possible, what are the most 
necessary things to undertake through parish organization, 
besides what is already being accomplished. Some practical 
discussion along these lines will, we think, be welcome and 
interesting to every parish priest. It is extremely useful, from 
tine to time, to rise above the forest of details, of immediate 
necessities, the multiplicity of present occupations and to sur- 
vey the whole landscape of parochial effort. When we travel 
on a wooded plain, we may sometimes not be quite sure of 
our direction. But to get up on some high hill, above the 
topmost branches of the trees, and take wide, sweeping glances 
over the whole country thrcugh which we are traveling, helps 
wonderfully to the journey. 


WHAT ARE THE WIDER NEEDS? 


Supposing, then, that the existing societies in the parish, 
the Sodalities of various kinds, the special groups of a more 
limited purpose, all the usual array of parish organizations, 
are to be further developed to meet wider needs. Just pre-. 
cisely what are those wider needs and how can they be met 
practically under present circumstances? The question is a 
broad one, but it wil? be interesting to attempt to answer it. 

If we were to be required to state briefly the further needs 
for parish work, might they not be put in this wise? We need 
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to keep effectually those whom we have, and to gain those whom 
we have not, to the bosom of the Church. Our first duty is, of 
course, to the faithful flock about us who go to form the visible 
Church. “Feed My lambs, feed My sheep!” This command- 
ment of Christ must ring in the ears of every shepherd cf souls. 
But next, to our utmost ability, we must go forth and seek to 
bring into the fold those who wander without, to seek the sheep 
that are lost, and to bring the light of the Faith to every sincere 
and well-meaning soul that wanders far from the warmth and 
peace and plenty of its Father's home. 

This terse statement contains the germs of many fruitful re- 

flections. Just how far are our parish organizations, as at pres- 
ent constituted, proving effective for this two-fold purpose? In 
just what ways may they be made more and more competent 
to achieve it? For, like everything human, our present sys- 
tem is capable of improvement and zealous priests everywhere 
are becoming more and more aware of the perfectibility, so to 
say, of the existing methods. 
We may take it for granted that the priest, under present 
conditions, needs, if he can obtain it effectively, the help of 
parish societies to meet the double need above referred to. 
The very multiplication of societies is a proof of the awareness 
of such a need. Reflect a moment on the conditions in most 
modern parishes and say whether any group of priests, without 
organization, can meet them. Some pastors of the older school, 
good men and true, do indeed consider that their pastoral visi- 
tation and personal contact with their people are enough with- 
out organization. But they come in touch only with the good 
or at least the faithful. What of the numbers in each parish 
who have to be sought after, who are coy and shy and do not 
wish the ministrations of the priest? The more these lost ones 
drift into indifference, the less likely they are ever to approach 
the priest. Even in his visits they will elude him. He may be 
indeed quite unconscious of their existence. We have come on 
instance after instance where priests have been astonished at 
some sudden revelation of the number of fallen-aways and 
ought-to-bes, of Catholics who have never been married ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church, of unbaptized children and 
still more of uninstructed little cnes which some parish cata- 
clysm has revealed. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND PARISH ORGANIZATION. [I 7 


Let us turn our attention, then, first to the task of keeping 
faithful those who are now good Catholics, or who at least are 
members of the visible Church. Is there need of more organi- 
zation to effect this purpose? For answer let us look squarely 
at things as they are, 


THE DIVISIONS OF THE FAITHFUL. 


We may roughly divide the faithful into the mature and the 
immature, that is, into those whose formation of character, 
general education and Catholic instruction have been com- 
pleted, and those who have not yet reached this stage. The 
mature and well-instructed Catholics give the priest the least 
anxiety, and the most consolation. They are fixed in the right 
way and seldom stray from it. They form the support of 
parishes, the mainstay of the Church. So far as their personal 
perseverance is concerned, it is, humanly speaking, secure. 

Yet even this class may very well give anxiety to the priest 
from the point of view of their helpfulness to others. They so 
often seem tc have little or no realization of their duties and 
opportunities of spreading the faith which they cherish them- 
selves and of helping to safeguard the threatened innocence of 
the young or to instruct those less fortunate than they. From 
the standpoint of personal goodness, they are admirable. From 
the viewpoint of helpfulness to others, of active zeal and 
charity, they are sometimes deplorably deficient. They de- 
cidedly need organization, nct to keep them in the Faith, but 
to stir them up to work for others and fulfill the great com- 
mandment of charity. Otherwise the burdens of the parish, 
so far as lay activity is concerned, will still rest on the shoulders 
of the very few. 

When we turn to the immature among the faithful, we see 
also a great need for organization to keep them from bad in- 
fluences and make them steadfast in Catholic practice. The 
priest in the parish, constantly in contact with the best of his 
flock, surrounded with appreciation and goodness, sometimes 
does not realize the number of young folk who are dropping 
away permanently cr for a time from Catholic practice. Each 
year a precious throng of children graduate from the parish 
schools and the Catholic high schools. By ten of thousands 
they go out into the world after having received devoted care 
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and teaching for years. What happens to them? Ask that 
questicn of the priest, of the Sisters in school, even of the 
parishioners. In many instances, of course, the whole career 
of the child is known. When it left school, there began a con- 
sistent Catholic life, a following out of good training, which 
keeps the child in close touch with Cathclic influences and 
brings it safe to the haven of religion, the priesthood, or a de- 
vout family life which is the vestibule to heaven. 

These good and faithful graduates are so numerous and so 
consoling that they sometimes cause the priest cr the teacher to 
forget the existence of other shadowy uncertainties who were 
once as dear and familiar, as well known and cherished, as were 
those happier graduates who persevered. There was John this, 
and Mary that—what has become of them? They were pupils 
like the rest, were taken care of faithfully to the very threshold 
of active life and were dismissed with the same blessing as the 
others. But whereas the care of the school ceased at gradua- 
tion, the world, the flesh and the devil only multiplied their 
activities after school was over. These poor little skiffs suc- 
cumbed to the storm, and if you could follow them to the end 
what sad and pitiful wrecks you would find cast up on the piti- 
less shores! 

Not long ago, we heard the tale of a certain teacher in a 
parish school, a man who had for years kept the same place and 
and had seen boys grow older and finish and go out into the 
world, year after year. He grew weary of teaching and took 
a post in a great penitentiary, in the same state where he had 
been teaching. What was his consternation and distress, when 
he came to scan the faces of the convicts, to see man after man 
whose features he remembered only too well as innocent lads 
on the benches of school. 

These poor lads were among those, no doubt, concerning 
whom their teachers would have had to say, if asked of their 
whereabouts, “ I do not know where they are. You see, some 
of them go out and we lose track of them." The ones of whom 
we lose track are precisely those concerning whom we have 
most cause fcr solicitude. Because we lose track of them, they 
often stray far from the paths of their youth. Yet, who can 
keep in touch with so many without special organization? It 
is impossible for any small group of men, however zealous, to 
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accomplish by themselves what could be done with compara- 
tive ease, by a well-organized body. 


THE POWER OF ORGANIZATION. 


Those outside the Church have very deftly employed the 
power of organization to keep in touch with the young folk. 
They lack, it is true, the spiritual power which is ours, but how 
remarkably they employ the power of organization. The two 
must go hand-in-hand if we are to do our own work in this 
age. We all agree that God does not promise miracles; nor is 
His ordinary Providence based on constant interference with 
natural causes. He gives us all the means to do our work and 
supplies the interior graces that are needful. Then, giving 
us likewise the efficacy of organization, He expects us to use 
the due and obvious methods of organized effort to achieve the 
work He wills. At the present time it is said by students of the 
matter that some ninety per cent of the non-Catholic children 
of the country are organized in various ways for their protec- 
tion and guidance. The same observers declare that only ten 
per cent of our Catholic children are organized and ninety per 
cent are still unprotected in this effective way. Yet it is 
we and not they who have most to lose through lack of or- 
ganization, most to fear from a failure to utilize this mighty 
instrument of perseverance. 

If it be true that the very graduates of our Catholic schools 
need organization to tide them over the dangerous age and 
fortify them in their Faith and practice, what shall we say of 
those other multitudes of children who should be Catholic, the 
offspring of Catholic parents, many of them baptized in the 
Catholic Church, but who are so under-advantaged, as the 
term is, and so poorly instructed in their religion as to be ex- 
posed to the mcst direful peril both of morals and of Faith? 
To the heart of the priest what is more excruciating than the 
thought that so many innocent children, the precious inheri- 
tance of the Church, the treasures of the Heart of Christ, are 
yearly and daily being spoiled, ruined, led astray for want of 
the minimum of instruction and guidance which could be sup- 
plied to them through organized efforts? 

Walk through the swarming populations of the slums and 
see how many Catholic children will greet the priest. Ques- 
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tion them, and discover, if it be a discovery, how little they 
know about the religion they profess. Observe that the very 
ones who have least chance at home to learn their religicn well, 
may be the very ones who have to go to public schools where 
no religion may enter in. What words can express the calam- 
ity of the loss of one child to the Faith? Yet, there rings in 
our ears that saying of an observant, experienced, thoughtful 
member of the hierarchy who once remarked to us, in talking 
over these conditions, “ Father, if we could keep our own Cath- 
olic children, all of them, we should inherit the land in a few 
generations." 

Granted that every priest and Sister in the land toiled to the 
utmost of physical strength and endurance, could they, under 
present conditions, reach and instruct and save the multitude. 
of under-advantaged Catholic children? Surely not, unless by 
the aid of effective organization of the laity. The more one 
studies modern conditions, the more the truth comes home that 
individual effort, however zealous, breaks down befcre modern 
difficulties. The same changed circumstances of the times 
which have driven business, amusement, politics, literature, 
even bigotry, to organize, must necessarily require the organi- 
zation of religious work as well. The Church is indeed guar- 
anteed a life to the end of the ages, but the extent of that life, 
or rather the number of thcse who enjoy it, depends much on 
human effort. The weal or woe of many souls rests on the 
organized efforts we make to save them. 

I shall have something to say later on about the character 
and nature of the organization that the times seem to demand 
cf us. But let us for the present pursue these reflections and 
scrutinize the need of organization for the benefit of those 
young folk who have got beyond the time of childhood, but 
are wandering up and down the land or living in strange 
neighborhoods, alcof from Catholic influence and association. 
The number of these is much greater, it would seem, than many 
priests realize. Students of conditions among young people 
in many places declare that very many young men who should 
be Catholics have abandoned all practice of their religion. In- 
deed, this is in a sense natural when we consider cur human 
weakness and the unfavorable circumstances of the day. In- 
difference to religion is in the air. Distracting amusements, 
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keen temptations, bad company, allurements of various kinds, 
tempt our young folk away from Catholic practice. At the 
same time, the very ones who are most tempted are likely, 
under present circumstances, to receive least help to resist. 
They are lcnely, so far as Catholic influence goes. The priest 
never touches them in his rounds of the parish. Only effective 
organization can reach and hold them, and so long as this is 
wanting, they will continue to drift farther and farther and in 
greater numbers from the Church. 

How large is the multitude of fallen-away Catholics we can 
at present only conjecture, but disquieting circumstances come 
to notice from time to time. A very little while ago, a priest 
who has been conducting of late a boarding home for young 
men, remarked to us that in one year twenty-three hundred 
young men applied to him for lodging. Of these some 150 
were non-Cathclics, and some 300 were faithful to the practice 
of their religion. All the rest, to the number of about 1750, 
had strayed away from the Church and had ceased to be prac- 
tical Catholics. Such a definite instance would of itself give 
cause for disquiet. But it does not stand alone. Another 
priest told the writer that half cf the young men of his parish 
who should be Catholics did not come to church on Sundays, 
and when surprise was expressed at such a proportion of de- 
linquents, he declared that if the truth were known such a con- 
dition is not uncommon in parishes. 

It is a very usual remark that too large a proportion of the 
population of our prisons and penitentiaries, not to say reforma- 
tories and workhouses, are Catholics; and, making every al- 
lowance for deceit and false registration, there can be no doubt 
that the number is unfcrtunately great. Analyze these in- 
stances and in many cases you will find that the reason of the 
delinquency is a want of good training and good influence in 
youth, How can we supply this to such a multitude save by 
means of organization? 


A Lonc RoapD STILL TO TRAVEL. 


If any one objects that even with organization we never could 
meet the greatness of the need, perhaps he has not fully esti- 
mated the power of organized effort. In a certain sense, we 
may almost say that the right sort of organization can accom- 
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plish anything that is humanly possible. At least, the more 
we perfect our methods the better results we will achieve, and 
the first blame for lack of right results may justly be put on a 
want of the proper organization. This much is certain, that 
with our present system we do not begin to exhaust the possi- 
bility of organized effort. Compare our means of reaching and 
influencing young people in an organized way with those of 
non-Catholics. Yet even these latter are by no means ideal. 
Had we a spirit of activity and energy to study methods and 
achieve results in proportion to the greatness of cur cause and 
the preciousness of our Faith, we could outstrip the achieve- 
ments of those outside the Church. 

These things are said, not in criticism, but by way of calling 
attention tc the great field before us. The work of the clergy 
in the United States has been sublime in its fruitfulness, and 
with the aid of our devoted laity they have built up a system of 
parishes and schools extraordinary in extent and efficiency. 
Nevertheless, the work is not all done and never will be com- 
pleted until we put the same thought and energy into the or- 
ganizing of our forces for these further ends of which we speak. 

It is quite probable that nearly every priest who reads these 
lines will agree with the general assertion that more organiza- 
tion is necessary in our parishes to meet the needs of which we 
are speaking. There may be, indeed there will be, differences 
of opinion as to what form this should take and of what meth- 
ods it should make use. But the student of modern conditions 
cannot avoid the conclusion that we must go forward in our 
efforts to find new methods for new needs or for old needs that 
have taken on a new form and significance. Once we have 
admitted this, and have considered the seriousness cf the issues 
at stake, our conscience will urge us to do whatever is possible 
to meet a necessity which becomes every day more evident. 

It is almost emphasizing the obvious to say that the way to 
find the right organization is by studying conditicns, by ob- 
serving the experiments already made, both within and with- 
out the Church, and then doing our best to propose a plan 
which, though not ideal, seems honestly possible and practi- 
cable under the circumstances. Then, by the exchange of ex- 
periences, by modifying methods and adjusting plans to fit 
conditions, we can gradually arise to a greater and greater per- 
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fection. The very fact that more and more interest is being 
shown in parish organization gives promise of improvement; 
slowly but effectively, the Catholic body is reacting to the need 
of the times, making trial of new ways and developing the old 
ones, learning by failures as well as by successes. In this cr 
that locality it might seem that no great progress has been made 
in the last twenty years. Yet, taking the entire total of Cath- 
olic action, it must be clear to anyone that the work of the laity 
is becoming more and more important and, in a sense, better 
and better organized. We can hasten or retard this movement 
by individual influence and effort, but we can never check it if 
it is in the designs of God's Providence and necessary for the 
good of the Church. Every one will wish to do his utmost to 
contribute to the sum of effcrt which the time requires, 

If there are not a few who are discouraged about the possi- 
bilities of lay organization in a parish, perhaps it is because 
they expect too much and undervalue what is actually being 
accomplished. Looking at our needs and the greatness of the 
field before us, it does indeed seem at times that we are doing 
little. Still, that little is precious and contains in itself the pos- 
sibility of much greater things to come. Besides, religious 
work is very often a triumph of failure. It gets forward under 
difficulty ; it slips back a step for every two steps onward. But 
it goes on for all that, and its progress is the more glorious be- 
cause it works so often against the downward pull of human 
nature. We can be satisfied to expend much labor for results 
which seem small in time when we know that these results will 
outlast eternity. 

Finally, let us repeat, the task at hand is not to discover new 
societies nor to introduce sudden departures from present ways 
of parish organization. Rather we must utilize what already 
exists, employ the approved societies, give them better en- 
couragement, more effective ways of action and stimulate them 
to undertake the things of greater moment. This is a far more 
hopeful task than if we had to devise some new and untried 
means of organization. 

Local conditions will, besides, always introduce into the plans 
of parish organization some element of variety. It is true, the 
general needs are identical ; but they must be met in a diversity 
of ways in the city and the country parish, in the parish made 
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up of well-to-do people and the one composed chiefly of the 
very poor. In the one as in the other, however, much can be 
done through the right kind of organization. Experience 
proves it and common sense declares it. 

We shall defer to another occasion the discussion of the best 
means of parish organization as evidenced by the various ex- 
periences of parish priests. It would be a fruitful and interest- 
ing study indeed to combine and synopsize the results of the 
many efforts in many places to bring parish organization up 
to the level of local needs. At first sight, indeed, it might seem 
almost impossible to combine and conciliate the results of so 
many different experiences. I trust, however, to establish cer- 
tain general conclusions which will at least be provocative of 
thought and help to clarify if but a little the reaches of so great 
and so important a subject as that of parish organization. 


EDWARD F. GARESCHÉ, S.J. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


THE OHUROH AND MODERN DEMOORAOY. 


WHAT IS DEMOCRACY ? 


N discussing the attitude of the Catholic Church to the great 
democratic movement of modern times, we must first be 
clear as to what we mean by democracy. It is unnecessary to 
say that the word is not used here in any party sense. De- 
mocracy is a world-wide and also an age-long movement hav- 
ing at the same time both social and political aims. 

On the political side democracy may be described as the 
movement which aims at giving the people at large, and par- 
ticularly those who are sometimes called “the lower orders”, 
a due share of influence in matters political, social, and eco- 
nomic. At the present time the attention of democrats is 
largely concentrated on the problem of finding a way by which 
the workers may enjoy a reasonable share in the direction, and 
also in the profits, of the industrial enterprises in which their 
labor is so essential an element. 

These objects democracy seeks to attain by political means, 
such as the reform or extension of the franchise, the adoption 
of a system of government that shall give the people a real and 
effective share in their own government, with constitutional 
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means of expressing and rendering effectual their will in legis- 
lation and other matters of State. 

On its social side democracy aims at “ the uplifting of man- 
kind toward the goal of individual and social freedom, of self- 
realization, of material, moral, and social progress.” The 
fundamental ideas of true Democracy “ comprise personal and 
social liberty, equality of justice, love of the brotherhood.” ! 

It is obvious that, although a distinction can thus be drawn 
between the social and political activities of the democratic 
movement, at the same time these must to a certain extent over- 
lap. The enunciation of right principles is not always enough 
to ensure their being reduced to practice: hence the necessity 
of legislation, of State action, which brings democracy into the 
political field. | 

It can be said at once that the Church, from the beginning of 
her history until now, has worked unceasingly and with great 
effect on behalf of what I have called the social aims of democ- 
racy. This fact is written plainly in the pages of history. As 
Father Day says, “With such ideas the Christian spirit and 
Christian teaching cannot but be in entire accord”. 

It is undeniable that the more the spirit and teaching of the 
Church succeed in permeating the minds of men, the more effec- 
tively will the social aims of essential democracy be attained. 
Nevertheless, living as we do in this world, and not yet with the 
Angels in Heaven, we cannot dispense with political means of 
reaching the ideal which true democracy puts before us. 


POLITICAL DEMOCRACY AND THE CHURCH. 


Repeating, for the avoidance of any possible misconception, 
that "political democracy" here has nothing to do with any 
party designation, we may say that it is chiefly in regard to the 
political element in democracy that the anxious question arises 
of the relations between the Church and the popular movements 
of modern times, and of the attitude which Catholics, following 
the lead of the Church, ought to take up toward them. 

Ás the moral teacher of mankind, the Church cannot refrain 
from giving her guidance, by precept and by warning, by re- 
calling to men's minds the maxims of the Gospel and the prin- 


‘Catholic Democracy, Individualism and Socialism, by the Rev. H. C. 
Y, S.J., London, 1914, pp. 3-3. 
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ciples of natural law, in matters coming within the sphere of 
politics, which, no more than any other department of human 
life, can safely dispense with the teachings of Christian moral- 
ity. “If I did not believe”, said the late President Wilson in 
his address on Independence Day in 1914, “that the moral 
judgment would be the final judgment in the minds of men as 
well as the tribunal of God, I could not believe in popular gov- 
ernment.” If that unexceptionable statement had always been 
powerful in the minds of politicians, there would have been 
less reason for the question here being discussed. 

However, the question is actual. People want to know, not 
only what the Church has done and is doing in her own special 
sphere for the uplifting of the people and the amelioration of 
their lot, but whether, and to what extent, she favors demo- 
cratic institutions in the realm of politics. 

In the troubled revolutionary days of the end of the eight- 
eenth and the first half of the nineteenth century, the idea got 
abroad, and is not yet entirely obsolete, that the Church is al- 
ways on the side of the powerful—of autocratic rulers and 
grasping capitalists. There is still need, therefore, of re- 
pudiating this mistaken notion; of recalling the fact that the 
Church approves any form of legitimate government; that she 
makes legitimacy consist in the choice, at least tacit or inter- 
pretative, of the people; that by her teaching as expounded by 
approved theologians like St. Thomas Aquinas, a ruler loses 
his authority when he becomes a tyrant; that she has always 
held and taught that a man’s wealth is not absolutely his, “to 
do what he likes with it", but is held in trust for the benefit of 
the community as well as his own. 

Non-Catholics have not failed in our times to recognize a 
democratic element in the teaching and practice of the Cath- 
olic Church, and the utterances of "the People's Pope", Leo 
XIII, have been welcomed by democrats themselves as notably 
imbued with democratic sentiments. The welcome accorded 
to the Encyclical Rerum novarum, writes Father Day,’ “ was 
as sincere as it was enthusiastic, and it was bestowed by politi- 
cians, preachers, and writers of various sects and schools of 
thought, who had this only in common, that they did not belong 
to the Catholic Church. . . . The Anglican Guardian... 


3 Op. cit., p. 8. 
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spoke in the highest terms of the Encyclical, which it described 
as ‘siding with the working classes in a wise and moderate 
spirit, and with a constant care to distinguish legitimate claims 
from those which are extravagant, and are set up only in the 
pretended interest of the working people.’ ... The late 
(Anglican) Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Moorhouse, praised 
the wise foresight and the vast depth of knowledge revealed 
in the Encyclical, and added the memorable words: ‘The Pope 
has put his finger on the sore part of our social system, and 
either his word must be listened to or the world will have to 
expiate its neglect by terrible calamities.’ " 

In France and Germany a similar welcome was given to the 
Papal utterance by men of all schools of sociology, including 
Socialists. M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu wrote that “the Pope 
has shown that he has the spirit of his age, and without useless 
theorizing he has gone straight to the people and dealt with 
the subject that is deepest in their hearts—democracy.”’* 

Undoubtedly it would be a mistake, and one likely to lead 
to misconceptions all the more dangerous because of the in- 
evitable disillusionment which must follow, to suppose that 
the Church holdseup a democratic form of government and 
democratic political institutions in general as implied in the 
law of nature or as always and everywhere the best for the race. 
The particular theory of the origin of civil power held by 
Suarez * seems to be open to the objection that it makes democ- 
racy the original form of political constitution flowing from 
natural law, and therefore Divinely ordained, while at the same 
time changeable, and in the more primitive stages of the for- 
mation of a State, almost inevitably changed in favor of a more 
autocratic rule. Nevertheless, though the Church does not 
hold up any form of political constitution as ordained of God, 
it can be maintained with abundant evidence that the aims of 
true democracy, of political democracy when it is true tc itself, 
the betterment, that is, of the lot of the people at large, insis- 
tence on those natural rights and equalities which neither rank 
nor riches can abolish, the spread and maintenance of the spirit 
of brotherhood among all classes, are and always have been the 

8 Fr. Day, op. cit., p. 10. 
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aims of the Church, which, indeed, has kept them alive and 
successfully put them to the test of practice, when but for her 
they would have been entirely forgotten. In addition to this, 
the Church leaves her theologians and teachers perfectly free 
to maintain, as a thesis in political philosophy, that democracy, 
if not of Divine ordination, is the natural term of an evolution 
which no more than the rest of man’s history is withdrawn from 
the action of Divine Providence, and that democratic institu- 
tions are best for men when men themselves are at their best. 

“ We are supposed to be a democracy," writes Father Joseph 
Keating, S.J., in the Dublin Review (April-June, 1919), “and 
the democratic ideal assumes that every citizen is equal before 
the law and is consulted in the framing of the law. He is gov- 
erned in such and such a way, not only because some govern- 
ment is necessary fcr life in society, but because this particular 
government has his consent. It cannot, I think, be disputed 
that, taking account of man’s essential dignity as a rational 
creature and especially of his highest prerogative—his liberty 
or power of self-determination, this form of government is 
theoretically the best.” 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY. 


It is not the business of the Catholic Church, as a Church, 
to prescribe what political forms will best secure the aims of 
essentia] democracy. She leaves that to the peoples, whose 
rights of choice she recognizes in fullest measure. Neverthe- 
less, a great movement has sprung up and is in full force in the 
Church for the furtherance of the social, as distinguished from 
the political aims of democracy. I refer to the movement 
known as Christian Demccracy, which has been taken up and 
urged forward by the supreme authority. 

The Papal Encyclical Graves de communi, which appeared 
ten years after the Rerum novarum, dealt directly with the sub- 
ject of Christian Democracy, accurately defining its meaning 
and limits. ‘Christian Democracy, according to the Pope, is 
an organized social movement based on the principles and 
ideals of Catholic faith and practice, and conducted under the 
guidance of ecclesiastical authcrity, to help the poor and the 
working classes. It is exclusively social and entirely Catholic. 
Therefore, whilst embracing the whole of Catholic theory and 
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practice in the sphere of social justice and beneficence, it has 
no extension into the field of purely party politics.” 5 

Contrasting Christian Democracy with “Social Demccracy ” 
or Socialism, the Encyclical says: “ What Social Democracy 
means, and what Christian Democracy ought to mean, does 
not admit of doubt. The former, more or less extreme, as the 
case may be, is by many carried to such wicked extravagance 
as to reckon human satisfaction supreme, and to acknowledge 
nothing higher; to pursue bodily and natural goods only, and 
to make the whole happiness of man consist in attaining and 
enjoying them. Such persons would place the supreme power 
of the State indiscriminately in the hands of the masses of the 
people. Moreover, they would abolish all distinctions of rank, 
and make all citizens equal, in order that all might equally 
have access to the good things of life. They would likewise 
do away with ownership, confiscate private fortunes, and social- 
ize the instruments of labor. But Christian Democracy ought 
to have as its foundaticn the principles laid down by Divine 
faith, having regard, indeed, to the temporal advantage of the 
poorer and less educated, but designing to fit their minds for 
the enjoyment of things eternal. Accordingly, to Christian 
Democracy let there be nothing more sacred than law and 
right; let it bid the right of having and holding to be kept in- 
violate; let it maintain the diversity of ranks, which properly 
belongs to a well-ordered State; in fine, let it prefer for human 
society that form and character which its Divine Author has 
imposed upon it. Clearly, therefore, Social Democracy and 
Christian Democracy can have nothing in common; the differ- 
ence between them is no less than the difference between the 
pic of Socialism and the profession of the Christian 
aw." 

Again, "Far be it from anyone to pervert the name of 
Christian Democracy to political ends. For although Democ- 
racy, by its very name and by philosophical usage, denotes 
popular rule, yet in this application it must be employed alto- 
gether withcut its political significance, so as to denote nothing 
whatever besides this beneficent action upon the people." Then 
the Pope goes on, in words already quoted in a former article, 
to declare that the principles of natural morality are above the 
vicissitudes of forms of government, which may and do change. 


. P Father Day, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
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The Holy Father pcinted out two other dangers which 
Christian Democracy must avoid: “ Just in the same way must 
Christian Democracy avoid another ground of offence, which 
arises from paying so much regard to the interests of the poorer 
and weaker classes as to seem to overlock the wealthier and 
more powerful, who are nevertheless of equal importance to the 
preservation and development of the State. The Christian law 
of Charity . . . forbids this." 

Then follows a warning against the danger of introducing 
into the Christian movement elements of disloyalty toward 
legitimately constituted governments: “ God forbid that under 
the name of Christian Democracy should lie the surreptitious 
aim of throwing off all obedience and turning away from those 
in lawful authority. The law of nature, no less than that of 
Christ, enjoins respect for all such as in their several degrees 
hold office in the State, and further enjoins obedience to their 
lawful commands.” 

The reader might justly ask here whether Christian Democ- 
racy, as the Pope describes it, has anything at all to do with that 
world-wide movement referred to in the definition of democ- 
racy given at the beginning of this article. It is largely the 
Church’s attitude to the pclitical side of this movement that 
we are discussing. If the words of Pope Leo have any bearing 
on the political question at all, they would seem to call upon 
Catholics to dissociate themselves altogether from it. More- 
over, several of the avowed aims of modern democracy are 
roundly condemned by the Holy Father. 


THE REAL SITUATION. 


I would reply, answering the last difficulty first, that what 
the Pope condemns are the excesses of democracy. Democracy 
itself as a political system and in the sense in which we have 
defined it, is certainly not condemned. Enough was quoted, 
in my two preceding articles, from Papal utterances, to show 
that the Church considers democratic institutions perfectly 
right for those who desire them, and that people are quite free 
to chose them if they will. Nothing essential to true and sane 
Democracy is reprobated. Socialism and Communism, the at- 
tempt to bring abcut an unnatural and impossible leveling of 
all to the same condition, the abolition of that hierarchy of 
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rulers and ruled which civil society demands for its very ex- 
istence, the establishment of the “ Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat”, with its consequent enslaving of other classes, and, in 
actuality, as recent events have shown, of the proletariat itself 
—these things are condemned, but not democracy. In the light 
of the general teaching of the Church and the doctrines of 
approved theologians, sufficiently set forth in previous articles, 
not the widest participation of the people in the government of 
themselves can be supposed to be visited with the least disap- 
probation. Nor can Pope Leo be thought here to condemn the 
opinions, held and taught for centuries by the greatest theo- 
logians, such as Suarez, the Blessed Robert Bellarmine, De 
Lugo, Vasquez, and, before them all, St. Thomas of Aquin, 
which give to the people a real sovereignty in the sense ex- 
plained in a former paper. 

As for the Papal directions for the conduct of Christian 
Democracy, it is to be remembered that they were given for the 
guidance of a purely Catholic movement, one of those move- 
ments constantly seen throughout the Church's history, by 
which, on the principle that God helps those who help them- 
selves, and not waiting for the slow and often unwilling 
action of statesmen, she sets about her work of amelioration on 
the lines of the Gospel. To mix this with party politics would 
be to condemn her efforts beforehand to failure. A Catholic 
is not forbidden as a citizen to do all he can to further democ- 
racy in the political sphere. He is told not to mingle his poli- 
tics, particularly his party politics, with the Christian Demo- 
cratic movement. For all that, the ideals of Christian Democ- 
racy as set forth by “the People’s Pope", are a grand lesson 
for all who have the political direction of affairs in any country. 

We may say, too, that democracy itself, regarded as a world 
movement and including its political aims, of its nature largely 
transcends political parties, as is shown by the fact that rival 
parties will claim to have the purest democratic ideals. 

This is a further reason why Catholics, in their capacity as 
citizens, can throw themselves heartily into the work of ad- 
vocating and promoting democratic action. The more this is 
done by men who are imbued with right principles, the more 
effectually will the false notions of democracy, a legacy from 
Rousseau and his kind, be eliminated from the democratic 
movement of to-day. 
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To conclude, it seems perfectly safe to say, on a general view, 
that the Catholic Church is entirely favorable to democracy 
considered in its essentials and purged from the false principles 
that have been interpolated into its program. Do away with 
the error that the people is the sole, original, and highest source 
of authority, recognize the law of God as supreme over States 
and State law, abolish the idea that what is enacted by law, or 
what a majority of the people will is necessarily and always 
right, with a right of enforcement against which there is no 
appeal either of conscience or of the rights of minorities or indi- 
viduals, and democracy thus purified will arcuse no opposition, 
but generous encouragement, from the Church. 

Yet, when all is said, the unhappy fact remains that the per- 
fect democracy is still far off. “ When all those whose inter- 
ests are concerned share in framing and administering the law, 
conceived by them in the interests of all, then we have pure 
democracy. It presupposes intelligence, good will and honesty 
in the citizens and a substantial unity of purpose amongst all 
sections of the State. That said, one need say no more as to 
the immediate prospects of perfect democracy amongst us. . . . 
The heel of an aristocracy may no longer threaten, but what 
about the plutocracy 1" ° 

For Catholics, a note of optimism is both necessary and 
justified : necessary, because discouragement is of all things the 
greatest hindrance to accomplishment; justified, because in 
Catholic principles we have an effective remedy at hand for the 
purification of democracy from the poison of false ideals. 

While there is cause for grave anxiety on the part of all who 
have at heart the cause alike of the people and of the Church, 
as to what will be the ultimate outcome of the conflict that ex- 
ists and must go on between Christianity and the false prin- 
ciples which have unnecessarily been brought into the idea of 
democracy, we have no reason to despair. 

Here, as in other ways, the United States of America hold 
out a great lesson and a great hope to the people cf the old 
world—the lesson that the Church can flourish, and nowhere 
better, under democratic institutions, and the Church's rulers 
and prelates, without the least sacrifice of Catholic principles, 
heartily lend their aid to the encouragement and forwarding 


€ Fr. Keating, Dublin Review, loc. cit. 
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of democratic ideals; the hcpe that there may be exhibited to 
the world in the great Republic of the West the settlement of a 
quarrel which ought to have been unnecessary and has lasted 
too long—the quarrel between truth, philosophical, historical, 
and Christian, and the false teachings that have usurped the 
hame of democracy. 

The greatest danger of our times lies in the grasping spirit 
which leads both individuals and nations to make acquisitions 
of wealth and power at whatever cost and in total disregard of 
the needs and rights of others. Against this evil, democrats 
of all schools are united in protest; and it is there that we may 
find a point of contact with those whose errors we deplore, 
which will help us to get a hearing for the message which, as 
Catholics, we have to deliver. 

H. G. HUGHES. 

Clifton, Bristol, E ngland. 


"PABDAGOGIOA" IN THB LIBRARY OF A PRIEST. 


I. INTRODUCTION TO Lists oF Books. 
I. First CLASS: SANA. 
IIl. SEcowp Crass: NoN SANA. 
IV. Tump CLASS: INSANA. 
V. Signs, BRANDS AND EAR-MARKS OF THE Two LATTER 
CLASSES. 


VI. Ax Empty SHELF. 


I. INTRODUCTION TO LISTS OF WORKS. 


^ Tug department of Pedagogy in a library is not alto- 
ether new. We have books and authors of all ages. There 
s Plato and Quintilian ; there are the Fathers of the Church 
: . 4ny treatises, and the founders of Orders in many consti- 

tions. The name, Pedagogy, may not figure very conspicu- 
"isly in the older books of this department. But, short of the 
Ame, the thing is there. It is not altogether new, in sub- 
tance, 
I Besides the thing itself, there is its quantity and its quality. 
A this respect, the quantity which has appeared during the 


wu Ste previous articles on " The Library of a Priest", in May and July 
berg of this year. 
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last generation or two is novel to a degree. No fifty years in 
the history of the world ever produced such a mass of peda- 
gogical literature. Then the quality of its thoughts, its 
methods and its manner, give it the palm for novelty. No 
wonder the educational psychologists told us that “the greater 
part of the psychology written more than thirty-five years ago 
is now practically worthless from a teacher's point of view.” * 

And, as to the practical results, the President of Harvard 
has informed us that no branch of instruction is taught now as 
it was some time ago. 

This is the prime feature, which strikes me at first sight, in 
the recent portion of the pedagogical department; the litera- 
ture is so very new. Far from having any connexion with 
the old, it starts into existence with such abruptness as if a first 
principle of its being were to have nothing whatever to do 
with anything that went before. It does not join on with 
the old set at all. Whence it comes, (whether from a 
chasm of disagreement prepense with everything Catholic and 
Protestant, such as governed the world before, or from a 
private chaos of its own—a kind of pedagogical bewilderment) 
I do not pause at the present moment to discuss. I merely note 
the gap between the present and the past. 

Here is a book more than three hundred years old. It ex- 
pounds pedagogy, the art and the science alike; and it does so 
with what seems to my limited ken to be accuracy, amplitude 
and an abounding wealth of erudition. It is calm and clear. 
I break through the spell of its wisdom and spirit myself away, 
across the unaccountable gap, to my acquaintance in this latter 
half of the nineteenth century. What do I find? My peda- 
gogues are discussing the first elements of education; they are 
dissecting mind, memory and that strange thing called “a 
child.” All the neighbors are rooting at the same elements, 
and seem to be quarrelling in a neighborly way. They are all 
proclaiming that they must stay where they are, till they get 
at the science of the thing; and they are simply positive that, 
until they get at the science, they can never get at the art. 
Meanwhile, there is a considerable hubbub about everything 
that comes up, principles, ways and means. 


3 W. H. Maxwell, “The Literature of Education,” Educational Review, 
vol. ii, p. 331. 
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Printed at Amsterdam in 1645, containing, in 687 duodecimo 
p ages, twenty-four Dissertationes de Studiis Instituendis. The 
p thors from whom the dissertations are taken, extend from 
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If they are right, I am afraid that people must have been 
somewhat premature up to this. If they are wrong, I fear 
that some other people are rather tardy. Let us see. 

2. Pedagogy, or rather that broader idea, Education, was 
conceived 333 years ago, in the spirit of the following pas- 
sage:* ‘‘ I have just remarked," says the old author I referred 
to, "that we are turned aside from the path of Religion and 
Wisdom, when minds are not cultivated. That misfortune 
befalls us, owing to incompetent and unworthy teachers (ab 
imperitis et improbis praeceptoribus) ; owing to the condition 
of the schools and universities, when the ancient discipline does 
not thrive in them ; owing to a preposterous order of studies, to 
one’s companions, to poverty, to feeble health; owing to one’s 
writings or books, when they have not been duly corrected or 
are tainted with some error, or when there is scarcely any 
correct method in them, and no principle of moderation or 
utility governing what they pretend to convey. We must be- 
8n then, with God's assistance, to treat this matter rather 
accurately.” And he does treat it quite accurately and also 
abundantly, in every line not only of science but of fine art 
too. He allows himself 1,011 folio pages for the purpose. 

He and all masters of the art of education differ from the 
tardy moderns in one little point, not to mention five hundred 
$Téat ones. They did not call their art “Pedagogy”! In 
at one point alone have the moderns done better than all 
Mer ages; it has given them a splendid start. Those old 
People jogged along on the dusty road of education, talking a 
"ery plain language; they spoke of the Method of Studies, the 
Conduct of Schools, the Virtues of a Teacher or Master, the 
"alities and Defects of a Child. It requires only half a 


fo 


Stance to see what a purchase it gives on the general mind, to 


3€ now, instead of that common talk, the words “ Pedagogy” 
"Psychology"! I have an Elzevir book before me, 


Tasmus in the beginning of the sixteenth century to Sturm, 
Cloppius, Hortensius, away in the seventeenth century. Many 
: Possevinus, S.J.: Bibliotheca Selecta, qua agitur de Ratione Studiorum in 
Storia, in Disciplinis, in Salute Omnium Procuranda; 1592: lib. I, c. 7. 
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of the writers are Protestant; none of the selections are very 
distinctively Catholic; and some are violently anti-Catholic 
and anti-Jesuit. But the titles all run in the groove, De Ordi- 
nando Studio, De Ratione Studii or Studiorum, Methodus 
Studiorum, De Scholarum Ratione, etc. Here and in divers 
other little points they are notably at a disadvantage; for they 
never used names which nobody can understand, to explain 
things which otherwise common sense might possibly have 
comprehended. 

3. These names, Pedagogy and Pedagogical Psychology, 
have come to us from abroad, from Germany and France. 
And they have brought with them a family of novel ideas, 
hampered by no Immigration Laws. When a gentleman like 
M. Compayré began his brilliant pedagogical career, as late 
as 1865, he could barely say more than that the word, péda- 
gogie, had at length become fixed with a reputable meaning 
in the French language; and at a later date, in 1882, he quotes 
with considerable relish the saying of a contemporary, whose 
appetite for the luscious delicacy is evidently as pronounced as 
his own: “ France is becoming addicted to Pedagogy!” And, 
had his own contribution been needed to buy recognition for 
the suspicious-looking article, he was not the man to be found 
wanting. Certainly, through his translator, Mr. W. H. Payne, 
he has contributed as much as anyone to naturalize it in the 
United States. Indicting a translator's preface to Compayré's 
History of Pedagogy, Mr. Payne formulates a request from his 
study in the University of Michigan, that we will please not 
be “squeamish ", nor “ object to the word Pedagogy on account 
of historical associations." 

4. The ideas which come along with this new word into the 
field of common-sense education are of the most novel order. 
They are partly from France and partly from Germany. 
American talent seems to be in a luxurious state of embarrass- 
ment just now, as to which set of ideas it shall definitely take 
as its own. I am inclined to believe that Germany is winning 
the day ; because it is so very fresh and so new in its conceptions. 

The French ideas are largely those which were adopted with 
such ardor by the new men at the end of the 18th century. 
They were English ideas. Everything that was English be- 
came the social and political fury of the time. The sensist 
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Locke and the sceptic Hume were the fashion. And, since 
Great Britain has, even later still, been prolific in begetting 
great men who can disintegrate great things, from religion 
down to the commonest matters of plain morality, other 
fashionables have joined Locke and Hume, and help to rule the 
pedagogical salon. They are such as Mill and Maudsley and 
Spencer and Bain. Besides this Anglo-French school of the 
Revolution, there are the relics of the positivist school of 
Auguste Comte, equally addicted to the Revolution, but con- 
victed of an unholy hankering after what it calls ''common- 
sense” morality and religion. 

The German will always dive deeper than the Frenchman 
and the Englishman. The French rationalist is too shallow, 
the English materialist too slow, to arrive where the German 
Psychologist is revelling in his monads and his ego or non-ego. 
Who but a physiologist of Jena could penetrate the inner con- 
Scousness of a baby, and describe with force and effect “the 
development of the feeling of self—the ‘I’ feeling”? This 
55 what Professor Preyer has done, who has received the 
specific mandate from science to identify himself with the 
infant during three or four years after birth, and also with the 
infant yet unborn. He has given us the data of psychogenesis, 
Which means the birth of a human soul by evolution during 

95€ early years; and so Physiological Psychology has been 
born of evolution during these last few years. Then, again, 
bie but a German transcendentalist could put such creative 
bs Into an idea of his, that he should “construct” the will 
ad Senses of a pupil by the strength of the ideas he puts into 
mM; nay, that he should construct the soul itself, by an “ irri- 
h ng” process of fitting ideas suggested in school? Herbart 
i. done this, sailing into the child with a flood of light from 
ole Side of mental “representations”; and Beneke has com- 
E ed the work from the side of the teacher's representations, 
1 Wrapping the babe as in sunlight, and engendering it into a 
«4, SCious soul Theirs is " Herbartian Pedagogics,” and 

ental Psychology.” 

The balance of power is nicely poised at present between the 
HY Chologists of the physiological school and those of the 

*rbartian school. The Herbartians are proclaiming with 
Sreat glee, that “we are on the crest of an Herbartian wave.” 
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But the physiologists, who did not believe in figures of speech, 
except when they agree with those of arithmetic, have been 
massing their columns in force, from the time of Gall and 
Spurzheim down to Preyer and Wundt; and Dr. Stanley Hall, 
on this side of the ocean, has led a chosen brigade, armed with 
statistical tables, to capture, as he expresses himself, "the 
pedagogic phantom called the CHILD”; and having thus 
mounted the CHILD in capitals, he pins the creature down in a 
laboratory for physiological “ Child Study." The tribes and 
the nations are following their Nimrods bravely; and great is 
the slaughter of the innocents in the field of pedagogics. 

$. Against these tendencies in education stands the Cath- 
olic conception. It is pretty well understood on all hands that 
in Catholic nations, and among Catholic populations, the whole 
. idea of education rests immediately on the essential truths of 
Catholic doctrine. This defines with inimitable clearness what 
a child comes into the world for; how it is constituted of an 
immortal soul and a corruptible body ; how it has faculties and, 
by the use of those faculties, makes for itself its own habits, 
that 1s, its virtues or vices; and how its studies and practices, 
both intellectual and moral, must all be directed from the 
possession of innocence to the acquirement of virtue, and from 
the fruit of virtue to the possession of God. The principles, 
the maxims, the very phraseology employed in the art of educa- 
tion have all been derived from Christian doctrine and Chris- 
tian philosophy. The spirit of the Catholic Church con- 
structed the schools and the traditions of Europe, the teaching 
corporations and the teaching Orders. The science and art 
of education and pedagogics have ever been a direct extension 
of Christian theology and ethics, exactly as ethics is an exten- 
sion of metaphysics or general philosophy. And the very 
quintessence of the art of conducting schools has always lain 
where Possevino placed it, when he said: De praeceptoribus id 
constat, quales sunt duces, tales fore ducendos; “ As the teach- 
ers are, so will the scholars be." Such has been the meaning 
and the policy of education, from St. Jerome, prescribing 
kindergarten practices for the little daughter Laeta, to St. 
Thomas discoursing De Magistro, or disputing about his right 
to teach with William of St. Amour; and from St. Ignatius 
organizing modern education in the new era to Blessed De la 
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Salle conducting popular education, and down to the foun- 
dresses of so many teaching institutes, which in the present 
century bear almost the entire burden of the Catholic school 
System. 

The literature which reports faithfully this art and science 
of education, will constitute the first class of pedagogical works 
to be subjoined. The pedagogy which emanates from the 
Psychological schools mentioned before will rank in the last 
dass to be mentioned; for it is altogether too considerable in 
quantity, and is too much in vogue, to be ignored here. 

6. Between these two classes, the Catholic and the infidel, 
there is a middle shelf; for between the two tendencies there is 
à via media. Neither Germany nor England began by re- 
Pudiating the theory of education derived from Catholic an- 
«stor. It was only with the advance of free thought, or 
Private judgment, that their hold on sound philosophy grew 
Weaker and weaker the farther the generations wended their 
devious path from the Catholic source of their traditions. 

heir religious sentiment remained strong. Germany had its 
Pletistic school of teachers, headed by Francke. England and 
New England were strictly religious; and all the old colleges 
have kept the religious, and even the monastic, cast of their 
“Onstitutions till within a few years ago, if indeed they have 
3S yet entirely lost it. Up to within the last two generations, 
the hold of religion on education has been a decided conserva- 
tive influence ; it is only now that, as soon as that hold was re- 
axed, it seems to have been immediately lost. But this did 
not Sweep away at once the fund of traditional common-sense 
"T of Christian sentiment. And, though England does not 
Seem to know where she stands at the present moment, with 
p Spect to the educational problem; and, though America is 
eling about for something to pin her faith to, whether the 
goody- goody rationalism of France, or the out-and-out infi- 
delity of transcendental Germany, an amount of excellent good 
Sense still finds utterance in pedagogical literature, which, if 
Sathered together, would be more than a vindication of every 
Jot and tittle of Catholic practice and theory. It is making 
"self heard; and the religious sentiment is bemoaning its 
Present hard lot and its worse prospects. Many a complaint 
‘S made, and many a criticism passed. Unfortunately, they 
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are lost in the air; for, when people receive only a tincture of 
solid education, they attain only a tincture of intelligence; and 
they do not understand what is said; they go with the tide. 

As an instance of this good sense and withal of its useless- 
ness in the actual pedagogical campaign, I may mention the 
distress of divers serious writers, who are emphasizing the 
necessity of moral training in school, and yet are forced to 
dispute the propriety of touching the matter at all; they say 
they do not know how to go about it. They contend, as the 
result of their experience, that more harm than good results 
from broaching the subject of ethics in school; that it is 
difficult to speak of virtues and vices in presence of either sex 
alone; but that it is much more impracticable to do so in pres- 
ence of both together, when the happy family is seated in the 
arms of co-education. 

7. Here then is a middle shelf of pedagogical works, be- 
tween the Catholic and the infidel. It contains the books 
which represent largely the traditional common sense of Chris- 
tian people, who were divided, chiefly by the Protestant Refor- 
mation, from the fount of truth and life in the Catholic Church. 
The educational literature which is now circulating in our 
institutions comprises this Protestant matter, as well as the 
downright infidel style of production which, I observe, even 
religious women are handling, while perfectly unconscious of 
what they are doing. To give the three classes short and ap- 
propriate denominations, I will follow the example which the 
editor of this REVIEW has set, in indorsing this whole depart- 
ment with the Latin word, Paedagogica; and I propose these 
three Latin terms: Sana, Non-Sana, Insana. The terms seem 
apt in logic: positive, negative and privative.‘ 


II. Frrst CLASS: SANA. 


8. It will readily be noticed that the number of productions 
in this sound department of Catholic educational literature, is 
altogether out of proportion with the total number of publica- 
tions in either of the other two classes, or even with the number 
published in a single year. The same appears to be the case 
in other countries, which nevertheless are rich compared with 

* For some of the historical data here alluded to, I may refer to former 


articles in THE ECCLESIASTICAL Review: “The Development of National 
Education,” April, 1894; “ Jansenism and Secularism,” June, 1894. 
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what our English Catholic literature can boast of. I have 
already touched upon the reasons for this. With us, educa- 
tion is conceived to be rather an art than a topic to talk about. 
But a more special reason is, that our pedagogical science is 
chiefly incorporated in the life and traditions of religious 
teaching institutes, which transfuse both science and art 
through their own veins, and do not make a market of educa- 
tion, where salaries for teachers and royalties for books are 
the whole thew and sinew of a thriving trade. And this one 
fact, the embodiment of educational activity in a corporate in- 
stitute, explains how it comes to pass that, while every theorizer, 
as solitary and irresponsible as a raiding guerilla lance, and 
deserving to be shot if caught, gets a whole chapter to himself 
in histories and cyclopedias, the labors of a whole religious 
Order, devoted for centuries to the work of education, are 
found to be summed up in a single chapter or article—single, 
because the work is 90 organic as to be indivisible, and only a 
chapter, because the art and the science can only be pointed at 
and labeled as a private heirloom. Indeed, a worthy Abbé, 
like Augustine Theiner, could make it a subject of accusation 
against the Jesuits, and the Abbé Maynard wrote a whole book 
to answer the accusation, that the Jesuits, when suppressed in - 
1773, left no Professors in Europe to take their place; on which 
act the ingenious Abbé founded his accusation that the Jesuits 
tid not know how to teach, since they did all the Catholic 
teaching of Europe. It was the eminent success of the teaching 
Or ders of the Episcopal petites écoles, and of the Catholic 
~MVersities, which pricked the men of the French Revolution 
into th e life of theorizing and writing books, and then of devis- 
the great modern machine of State secular instruction. 
i. it was a like success which, in the year 1893, cleared 
Of the infidel lycées of France no fewer than 34,000 pupils, 
ad added to the private unauthorized schools 21,000 scholars. 
We divide our books into the subdivisions: (1) The Prin- 
“Ples and Methods; (2) The History of Education. 
Ch; (1) Principles and Methods.—Mgr. Dupanloup, "The 
ild”; published by the Catholic Publication Society. I pre- 
me that this book is an extract from Mgr. Dupanloup’s ex- 
cellent work: De l'Education; of which vol. i is De l'Education 
en général; vol. ii, De l'Autorité et du Respect dans l'Educa- 
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tion, vol. iii, Les Hommes d'Education; par M gr. Dupanloup, 
Evéque d'Orléans. The first place may well be assigned to 
this educational work. 

Fénelon, “On the Education of Girls.” This little book 
contains elementary principles of education, common to both 
sexes ; but it treats directly of what the name indicates. 

Rosmini’s ‘Method of Education"; translated from the 
Italian by Mrs. Wm. Grey; pp. 389 (Heath & Co.). As far 
as I can make out by the description, I am inclined to identify 
this book as a part of Rosmini’s Psicologia. It has been 
greeted with high praise by the non-Catholic world of educa- 
tional critics. Some point out that Rosmini worked contem- 
poraneously with Froebel; others that Rosmini was Froebel’s 
predecessor in many of the principles and educational methods 
which have made Froebel famous; another says that it furnishes 
the genuine scientific foundation for the practices of Pestalozzi 
and Froebel. One remarks that the book goes far to solve the 
problem of ethics in the instruction of the young; and another 
notes that Rosmini does not fall into that weak sentimentalism 
which leaves a child no opportunity to exercise patience and 
self-denial. All these, and many other such remarks about 
the pedagogical treatise of an excellent priest, go to satisfy 
our mind that any Catholic book of instruction, if people could 
only be induced to read it, would win a ready approbation from 
their good judgment; for really they meet with nothing of the 
kind elsewhere. But I doubt very much whether Rosmini 
would ever have lighted on a translator in Mrs. Grey, who is 
a Protestant lady closely connected with the movement in 
Great Britain for the higher education of women, were it not 
that his Psychology is new and unsound in its tenet of innate 
ideas. This, however, will scarcely detract from its immediate 
pedagogical value in the hands of those who use the book. 

“The Twelve Virtues of a Good Teacher, for Mothers, In- 
structors and all charged with the Education of Girls"; by 
Rev. H. Pottier, S.J., translated from the twelfth French edi- 
tion; Benziger Bros, 1890. Pére Pottier says: "This little 
book is really an adaptation of ' The Twelve Virtues of a Good 
Master, by Blessed De la Salle. . . . We have modified it, 
having due regard to the difference of temperament, character, 
early education etc., which is usually found between the chil- 
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dren of the two sexes, and also in the persons charged with 
their education. . . . Blessed are those children whose teachers 
practice ‘The Twelve Virtues of a Good Teacher, and more 
blessed still are those teachers themselves." 

The “ Spirit of Education," by the Abbé Béesau, translated 
by Mrs. E. M. McCarthy; published for the translator by C. 
W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., 1881; 325 pages. From what 
I see of the little book, and the episcopal approbations given to 
the original French edition, I cannot but form a high idea of 
it Hence I am a little startled at the remark made by the 
translator, that "she offers to the English-speaking public a 
work which is Catholic, yet snsectarian and universal”! I 
Suppose the phrase has been conceived in the spirit of inju- 
dicious advertising. 

_ "Practical Notes on Moral Training, especially addressed 
to Parents and Teachers,” with a Preface by Father Gallwey, 
S.J.; Burns & Oates; 192 pages. This manual is considered by 
all to be a golden little book. 

" The Management of Christian Schools, by the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools"; P. O’Shea, N. Y., 1893; 254 pages. 
It exhibits «he whole organization, as far as set rules can show 
i, Of Blessed De la Salle's system. This book contains, be- 
sides, ** The Twelve Virtues of a Good Master,” according to 

© venerable founder, explained by Brother Agathon. 

e next work, which I suppose I must include in the list, 
Ong to a series which will find a place in our next class. 
Pe the day will soon come when it will find a series of 

dolic pedagogical works to fit into, meriting more unquali- 
a SSteem than the set to which it now belongs. 

R Loyola and the Educational System of the Jesuits,” by the 

tv. Thomas Hughes, S.J., Scribner’s Sons, 1892; 298 pages; 

e Great Educators’ Series.” The words of the preface 

IE: “The object aimed at has been to indicate the chief 

tts which may be suggestive in the development of peda- 

P gical science.” As I do not wish to fill our pedagogical 

5t With books on Jesuit methods, I merely refer to the foot- 

ES and bibliographical appendix of this work, where divers 

of one kind or other are indicated. 
rdinal Newman published several distinct treatises of 
Breat value: “The Office and Work of Universities, or Uni- 
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versity Teaching considered in a series of Historical Sketches" ; 
“Lectures and Essays on University Subjects, or University 
Teaching considered in certain portions of its Subject Matter "' ; 
“The Scope and Nature of University Education.” Several 
of these are gathered together in the late complete edition of 
his works, under the title of ‘ Idea of a University." 

Cardinal Manning and other Catholics of note contributed 
articles, during many years, to the Dublin Review on the uni- 
versity and college question, the particular phase of which was 
English; but the general bearings, with the accompanying 
erudition, are of the highest general value. As a separate 
work I have only the following: 

“ National Education," by Cardinal Manning, 1889; Burns 
& Oates. This small book contains a number of pieces written 
by His Eminence on the political and legal aspects of the anti- 
Christian movement in Great Britain, and he collates results, 
some of them borrowed from the United States, of the working 
of the secularist system. In this respect, several of the papers 
contain excellent information on the subject of moral training 
and secularism. 

“ Education and the Higher Life," also, “Things of the 
Mind." These two books contain the reflections of His Lord- 
ship the Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D. 

If anyone wishes to enjoy the poetry and pathos of the 
Christian idea in the education of the young, to contemplate 
with a prose-poet the privileges of childhood before God and 
man, in short, to study the estheticism of Christian faith, we 
must refer to Kenelm Digby's Mores Catholici, or “ The Ages 
of Faith”; and again, to his Compitum, or “The Meeting of 
the Ways in the Catholic Church.” In the former work, chil- 
dren and schools and universities come in for their share of 
historic and poetic justice under several of the Beatitudes. In 
the latter, they are special “ ways" meeting in the unity and 
vigor of faith, and are treated under appropriate headings. 

"Paganism in Education," from the French of Le Ver 
Rongeur des Sociétés Modernes, by the Abbé Gaume; John 
Murphy, 1852; 279 pages. The spirit which animated the 
Abbé Gaume was praiseworthy ; he desired to have more favor 
shown to the Greek and Latin classics of the Christian Fathers. 
But his thesis was ill-conceived and ill-proved when he under- 
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took to run down, with many a pedagogical misconception, the 
use of the non-Christian classics. His work called forth a 
number of replies, all of which evince the same Christian spirit 
as his, but a much better understanding of the subject. I 
consider that the ground covered by these works, in reply to 
the Abbé Gaume, is vastly wider, and more scientifically sur- 
veyed, than the whole mass of loose and crude matter which 
appears in the Reviews, with respect to the higher education 
in American colleges and universities. Among the works pub- 
lished by the Abbé Landriot, afterward Bishop of La Rochelle, 
by Valroger and others, I will signalize the two following with 
which I am best acquainted, and the names of which recommend 
themselves: Des Etudes Classiques et des Etudes Profession- 
elles, by Arsène Cahour, S.J., 1852, and Des Études Classiques 
dans la Société Chrétienne, by R. P. Charles Daniel, S.J., 
1853. The latter is a model of educational history ; the former, 
a fine specimen of pedagogical analysis. 

For the curiosity of the thing, and the suggestion it may 
“onvey, I will mention that Pères Nadaillac and Rousseau, S.J., 
Published a small work, Les Jeux de Collège; 3me edit., 1891; 
PP. 222. This item is of consequence in view of significant facts, 
Which appear in different localities. One fact is that people 
annot get pupils or students to play any longer; and the cir- 
"UStance is connected with the precocious immorality which 
fests those institutions. Hence they clamor for gymnastics 


5i eXciting, factitious kinds of games, which, as Frederick 
r 


rison satirically terms them, have become “the sheet- 
Or of morality.” The educational crisis becomes more 
“ute When not only the scholars have lost their simplicity but, 
sI TtOted before, the teachers dare not touch on anything 
voral Or ethical during their classes. Catholic institutions do 
it labor under this burden of corruption. The other fact 
: the ‘brutality of the "savage school boy.” Lately, this has 
&iven full swing by the ingenuity of professional charla- 

ans, Who have twisted natural healthy games into a scientific 
nmicry of gladatorial savagery and pugilistic rowdyism. 
An yet the necessity for some sheet-anchor of morality is so 
Prative, that the college dons look out of their windows 


With some satisfaction at the “pluck” of the “ gentlemen”! 
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In the course of a painful controversy, which is ever cropping 
up in England from the side of self-constituted critics of con- 
vents—a small agitating party of men and women, who have 
never anything but tacit praise fer secularist or State educa- 
tion, nor anything but carping criticism for their own excellent 
conventual institutions—there occurs, from time to time, some 
useful observations made by the overtaxed patience of the 
rest of the Catholic body. One person asks whether, if we 
have to re-consider the whole question of education, we had 
not better do what has had to be done in some matters of science, 
' retrace our steps and return to the wisdom of our ancestors T" 
To this another replies in terms which claim a place in this 
list :? 

“ Many mothers are asking for advice concerning the educa- 
tion of their daughters; will they allow me to suggest to them 
that they seek it in the works of the first F athers of the Church? 
They will also find very solid and useful instruction in the 
following authors: Rev. P. Franco, S.J., Direction de l'En- 
fance; Père Félix, some of his Conferences; Comte de Maistre ; 
Bautain, La Chrétienne de nos jours; L'Abbé Dauphin, De 
l'Education; La Vie de S. Paule, par M. L'Abbé Lagrange, 
Vicaire-général d'Orléans; Ozanam; Balmez; De Bonald; 
Fénelon." 

For the philosophy behind all sound education, I must refer 
to the list of philosophical works included in this “ Priest’s 
Library.” But I take pleasure in noting particularly a study 
of the question from the side of Social Science, vis. - 

“ Studies of Family Life: A Contribution to Social Science," 
by C. S. Devas, M. A. Oxon.; Burns & Oates, 1886; pp. 275. 
Special attention should be paid to Parts ii and iii: “The 
Christian Family,” and “ The After-Christian Families.” In 
the latter part, the Irreligious French Peasantry, the North- 
Eastern Americans, and the English Laborers are considered. 

I reserve for the last place a book mentioned in an article 
of this REVIEW, and declared to be “ out of print" :* 

“The Spirit and Scope of Education ” ; translated from the 
German of Dr. Stapf; published in Edinburgh by Marsh & 

5 The London Tablet, August 19 and 26, 1871, pp. 239, 269: “ The Educa- 
tion of Girls,” “Catholic Education.” 


€ Eccr. Review, vol. ii, 1890, p. 195; article by Brother Azarias on “ Gabriel 
Compayrés History of Pedagogy.” 
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Beattie, 1837. Brother Azarias notes that the book is highly 
Philosophical in its treatment of the relations of teacher and 
Pupil; its psychological analysis is natural and simple; above 
all, it is imbued with a truly Catholic tone. But.the note he 
adds, " Out of print," will suggest some comment further on. 

10. (2) History of Edwucation.—And the first book that 
commends itself, under the head of history, is a book not yet 
in print under an English guise: Stóckl's Lehrbuch der 
Geschicte der Pädagogik. The first volume of Dr. Stókl's 
"History of Philosophy” is now in English. His “ History 
of Pedagogy " is waiting for a translator. I take the notice 
of it from the same article of this REVIEW.” 

The Dublin Review commenting on the idea of a “Great 
Educators' Series," expressed a hope that St. Benedict might 
find a place init. We might express the same hope for a dozen 
other historical figures. But, until those come forward who 
“an speak of their traditional systems from an inside knowledge 
of the respective institutes, we must de content to see the sub- 
jects treated by outsiders and non-Catholics, or, as is more 
usual, to see them ignored altogether. In the meantime, St. 

edict and several others stand out with a due aureola of 
educational glory in the two following works, which cannot 

TeCommended too highly : 

i Christian Schools and Scholars; or, Sketches of Education 
"m the Christian Era to the Council of Trent," by T. A. 
rane, a Dominican nun. The second title indicates precisely 

*Character of the work. It is not a History of Education; 

3d a History of Pedagogical Methods. But it runs on in a 
*PPY vein of narrative, with much of the original coloring 

trived from authentic sources. Similar features character- 

the following great work: 

. * he Monks of the West," by Montalembert. The distin- 
nished writer’s scope is not educational; but, of course, it in- 
tides educational progress. And never are essential prin- 
“Ples of the Christian idea more clearly discernible than when 


~ Ure looking at the living persons who embody the prin- 
“Ples, 

Of 
du 
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Ireland, in particular, we have the recent scholarly pro- 
ction of Bishop Healy, on the “ Schools and Scholars of Ire- 


* Ubi Supra, p. 196. 
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land.” The education of Western Europe depended for 
several ages on the monastic masters of the Green Isle. 

Add, in the same sense, “ Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon Antiqui- 
ties.” 

The Lives of founders or foundresses of teaching Orders 
serve to portray the working of educational zeal at special 
epochs. I note the following: 

"Life of St. Charles Borromeo," 2 vols, Burns & Oates, 
1884; from the Italian of Giussano. 

" Life of Catherine McAuley,” by a member of the Order of 
Mercy. American edition, Sadlier, N. Y., 1866. Chapter 
xx will be found instructive on the matter of education. 

“Life of Mary Ward,” by Chambers. Quarterly Series. 
Some instructive points about the development of convent 
education may be gathered from this work. 

“Life of Ven. Sophie Barat, Foundress of the Congregation 
of the Sacred Heart,” by the Abbé Baunard. An exposition 
of the Constitutions of this teaching Order contains principles 
of adaptation to the present century, 

“Life of Julie Billiart,” foundress of the Notre Dame 
Sisters of Namur. 

I am at a loss for a work on the Ursulines; also on Blessed 
Peter Fourier, from whose institute of Canonesses Regular 
issued that of the Congregation de Notre Dame, first estab- 
lished at Montreal. 

I desiderate many others, likewise. But leaving this his- 
torical shelf as I find it, I will only mention in the last place a 
book noticed in the article of this REVIEW, quoted before: ° 

"Life of Bernard Overberg,” translated from the German 
of Krabbe, by the Passionist, the Hon. and Rev. George Spen- 
cer. Derby, Richardson & Son, 1884. Brother Azarias 
adds: “ Overberg (1754-1826) was a devoted priest, rector 
of the seminary of Munster, and head of the Normal School. 
He was one of the greatest educators of his day. . . . It is 
out of print." ° 

(To be continued) 


Rome, Italy. THomas HuGHEs, S.J. 


8 ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW, vol. ii, 1890, p. 194. 

9 As the years advance, and particularly when the editors of this Priest’s 
Library come to the rescue, deficiencies in the foregoing list of works, just 
mentioned here to illustrate the thesis, will be filled up to the satisfaction 
of all. 
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“Use this pennyslot— 
Save some baby-tot ! ” 
(€ QAY that again, please, Father,” I asked, wrinkling my 
brow in such a fashion, I suppose, as made Father 
Juvenis smile, for he did smile broadly as he repeated: 
“Use this pennyslot— 
Save some baby-tot! ” | 
“ That was their slogan," he went on. “Father Edwards 
adopted it as soon as he discovered it written with scrawling 
letters on the top of one of the mite-boxes. Have you the 
timet Shall I tell you about the whole campaign? You'll 
have to hear about it all some time anyway, so you might as 
well get it now in connected fashion. Understand it better." 
I realized that in deed “I might as well", and though I was 
anxious to get quickly through the morning's mail, I tipped 
back the swivel chair and nodded my head for him to begin. 
He plunged in at once. He sat forward on the edge of the big 
leather chair and began with his usual expository gesture— 
shaking his index finger at me—which, before I knew him quite 
5 well, was always annoying. There are two things I abhor: 
Ne is fer anyone to call me “dear”, and the other is—no, 
Tee things: secondly for anyone to point a finger at me, and 
last but not least, a weak, clammy, gripless handshake! How- 
‘ver, my busy Assistant was now—O, I should not omit that 
he hag just returned home. A few weeks ago I had noticed 
that he was getting fidgety and almost irritable at times; so I 
.SCi ded that he was working too hard and I insisted on a vaca- 
9n fora week. Where do you suppose he wanted to go! Back 
© his old Prep School in the middle of a big city. I was 
Clighted, for I felt that such a change was just what he 
Needed. There's too much country out here at St. John’s, 
thought I, and the city will do him a world of good. It would 
‘© his mind off his continual schemes. Well, as I was saying, 
ather Juvenis was now plunging into his subject of the 
@tholic Students’ Mission Crusade. 
"1 They were delighted to see me, Father, back at the old 
shool. It was a boarding school in my day there, but they 
have long since dropped the boarders. Many of the old- 
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timers who marshaled us around both in class and out were 
still there. But the man I think I enjoyed meeting most of all 
was an old classmate of mine who joined the order after our 
fourth year of high school and whom I haven’t seen since. 
He finished his fourth-year Theology last year and was made 
Student Counsellor at his Alma Mater.” 

“Student Counsellor?” I asked. “What is that?” 

“Why it is quite a new office in one way; that is, as an office 
itisnew. The Student Counsellor is a priest-teacher who acts 
in quite the same capacity to the students of the school as the 
Spiritual Director of the seminarians in a seminary, or the 
‘Spiritual Father’ in a religious community. He is the ex 
officto confessor of the boys; he is accessible to them at all 
times to hear their troubles and complaints if they have any; 
and when they get into scrapes either with one another or with 
their teachers, he is supposed to have the healing balm ready, 
the oil and the wine to pour into the bleeding wounds. Quite 
an idea, don't you think?" 

“Yes,” I replied without much enthusiasm; “ quite an idea, 
but does it work?" 

"Splendidly, I believe. They are conservative at the 
school. Father Edwards, my old classmate, says he believes 
the office is quite too young to judge much of its strength yet. 
But let me tell you—the Student Counsellor has plenty to do. 
Now take Edwards's case as an example. He teaches three 
subjects in fourth year, hears the boys' confessions, has charge 
of two students' sodalities, the League, a Eucharist society 
known as the K. B. S., or Knights of the Blessed Sacrament, 
supervises all the social activities of the school, hears confes- 
sions in the church on Saturday nights; but outside of that, 
as the slang has it, he hasn't a single thing to do—O yes, he 
has also two ' religion lectures' a week to the first-year lads." 

" Humph! I hope Father Edwards is young and in good 
health!" was my laconic remark. 

“He is, and enthusiastic too—that is, when he manages to 
inspire the boys with something of his own enthusiasm. The 
kids there are just like they were when we were there: docile 
as lambs, but with something of a lambs’ laissez faire too. They 
haven't a great deal of initiative. Even when Edwards sup- 
plies the initiative they're great shouters, but not such great 
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actors, They make plenty of noise and take up a scheme with 

great vim, but Edwards says that he has to keep continually 
after them, else of themselves they'd just let things drop back 
into innocuous desuetude. They're hard to work with, but if 
you'll only work with them they'll respond splendidly.” 

I was getting impatient for the point at issue, so I remarked: 
“Well, how he succeeded with the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade? What is this Crusade anyway?” 

“ Why, Father!" exclaimed Juvenis, "you don't mean to 
tell me you do not know?” 

* I do not know," I avowed; “and what is more, I'm not 
ashamed of it. They start so many new societies and Catholic 
magazines nowadays that one would need hours of precious 
time to keep up with half of them. Why have they started a 
new Mission Society when we already have the Propagation of 
the Faith?” 

' I' see that I must do some explaining, Father,” said Juvenis, 

lighting a cigar. “It is not as if the Propagation of the 
Faith were inadequate; neither is the C. S. M. C. meant to 
supplant it or any other Mission Society. I'll give you a 
brief history of the whole affair. In 1918 Clifford J. King, 
of St, Mary's Mission House, Techny, Illinois, conceived the 
first idea, and with splendid confidence in the piety, faith and 
zeal of American students, broached his plan. Now, it is well 
{© understand this plan thoroughly from the start, otherwise 
one may get many false impressions. One of these you already 
ave had: you seemed to think the C. S. M. C. was meant to 
€ a sort of parallel organization with those already success- 
fully operating, such as the Prapagation of the Faith and the 
Holy Childhood. Not so: it is the officially declared purpose 
9f the C. S. M. C. to promote interest among American Cath- 
Olic Students in the home and foreign missions of the Catholic 
hurch. Now this is to be taken for just what it says. I 
Mean that where mission organizations are already operating, 
the Crusade’s purpose is to rouse greater interest among 
Students in these very organizations. The Crusade is an 
adaptable, versatile sort of thing: it fits in perfectly any and 
©verywhere. It takes the place of nothing except lack of in- 
terest; it supplants nothing but the void of any mission society. 
ere are plentv of places where no mission society is operat- 
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ing at all, not even established, as for instance back at our old 
Prep. This is true particularly among students. Recognizing 
this opportunity, the C. S. M. C, steps in, and lo! you have a 
source of revenue for the missions!" 

“Hal” I cried, " There it is! That's what I've been waiting 
for! The money! No Catholic society would be complete 
without the dirty money, would itt So I suppose the Crusade 
steps in with its organization and steps out with the dollars." 

“Wait! You have no right to suppose, Father dear! 
[There was that ‘dear’ again! Well anyway, he shakes hands 
firmly, so I haven’t to suffer all my pests from him.] No 
sir, do not suppose so freely. Let me tell you. The Crusade 
is composed of two classes of Crusaders, Senior and Junior, or 
students both boys and girls, and those in the Grammar School 
grades make up the Juniors, while those in High School and 
above make up the Seniors. There are also Veteran Crusaders, 
who may keep up their affiliation if they wish. Now the only 
money collected by the Executive Board of the organization is 
a per capita tax of twenty-five cents per year from each Senior 
and one cent per year from each Junior." 

“ And how many members have they?” 

" About 410,000 of all kinds. But I'll save you the arith- 
metic, easy as it might be. The tax collections come to a little 
more than ten thousand dollars a year." 

“Not much of a sum to turn over to the Missions," I re- 
flected aloud. 

“This sum is not turned over to the Missions," coolly put in 
Father Juvenis. 

4€ What! 3 

" No; it is used by the Executive Board for the payment of 
salaries, to organize new Units through the Field Secretaries 
and other representatives sent out for campaign work, to con- 
duct conventions, to maintain the National Headquarters and 
to care for the welfare of the organization in general." 

“Well, of all the...” 

“ No; it's not robbery either!" he interrupted, divining my 
thought. 

"Well then, it's criminal waste, which is the same as 
robbery," I argued. “Ten thousand dollars a year is a con- 
siderable sum in itself, and though not much to distribute 
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among a large number of needy missions, yet it seems to me 
that it were better distributed than wasted on salaries and the 
like, I tell you, Father, we are too much cluttered up with 
organization and red tape!" 

I was really hot. 

“ Now see here, Father dear," began Juvenis, again shaking 
his finger at me. "I'll just take your own admissions: ten 
thousand dollars is not a great sum to distribute to a large 
number of missions. I agree with you. It would not go far 
enough to be really noticed. Well then, what do you think 
the next best thing to do with the sum? If you could make 
that ten thousand a year, produce you fifty thousand a month, 
would that be worth while?” 

“ Decidedly! But..." 

.. “Well, that’s exactly what it does! The C. S. M. C. through 
its members distributes about fifty thousand a month to the 
home and foreign missions. Now, if you did not have the 
Executive Board, even with all its expenses, you would not 
have the C. S. M. C. at all, and thus—well, if we are to be- 
lieve the reports of the year 1923-24, Crusade Units have been 
‘ending three million dollars a year to the Foreign Missions: 
what percentage return is that on the investment? Why 
Rockefeller doesn’t make money like that! You see, ‘it pays 
advertise ^, and that's what the C. S. M. C. does: advertise 
the Mission Idea among Catholic Students!” 
“ Where did you get these figures?” 
. '* From the pamphlet Father Edwards gave me. It is pub- 
lished by the Executive Board, from Crusade Castle, Shattuc 
Venue, Cincinnati, Ohio, and paid for out of the yearly ten 
and per capita tax. Good advertising, don’t you think? 
Why it has even penetrated the recesses of St. John’s Parish 
and made another convert, I’m hoping, out of its dear Pastor!" 
. '* Now hold on, young man! [I thought I'd ‘young-man’ 
him as long as he was ‘dear-ing’ me.] Not yet, it hasn't! 
have another objection. Seems to me this scheme is bad for 
®NoOther reason: it is the centralization of tremendous money 
a individual hands. Obscure missions not on the Crusade’s 
"St are likely to get nothing when the pie is cut. That's bad. 
€ scheme is open to the charge of favoritism." 
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" Nothing of the kind! Every mission in the world is on the 
Crusader’s list, as you call it, simply because the Crusade has 
no list! See here! Not a red cent of the money collected by 
the Units for the missions is ever even seen by the Executive 
Board. It is all sent directly to the missions themselves by the 
Units themselves. If any mission is neglected it is because 
the Units neglect them, and there is plenty of remedy for this: 
no mission is SO poor as not to be able to make its wants known. 
You know yourself the large number of appeals we get even 
here in the country. The attitude of the Crusade toward 
money is the secret of its tremendous success. That is, the 
secret of part of its success ... ” 

He paused to light his cigar, long dead. 

“ , .. for gigantic as the sum of money sent to the foreign 
missions may seem to be, and is, it is nothing compared with 
the good works and prayers offered up by the Crusaders in 
order to obtain God’s blessing on the spread of the Gospel 
among the heathen. Let me read from the pamphlet.” 

He fumbled in his pocket and brought out a long folder. 

" Here," he continued, reading, “are the figures for 1923-24: 
Masses Heard: over eight million, nearly nine; Holy Com- 
munions: nearly two and a half million; Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament: nearly eight and a half million; Rosaries: not 
quite seven million; Way of the Cross: the lowest number of 
all, 835,690; Aspirations: Twenty-two billion, forty-three 
million; Acts of Mortification: six million; Study Hours: 
nearly thirty-six million; Other Work Hours: seven million ; 
Play hours: over six and a half million; and miscellaneous 
prayers, devotions and spiritual exercises: nearly three hun- 
dred and fifty-nine and a half million. How does that look 
as compared with your paltry three million dollars?” 

"Wonderful! Wonderful!" I cried. “And only from 
students ! " 

“ Here, Father, take the pamphlet and read all about the 
organization of the Crusade, its activities, its conventions, its 
pageants, its ritual of initiation. Believe me, the thing is 
alive!" 

I took the proffered pamphlet gladly, for I was now 
thoroughly interested. I had meant to chase him out now, 
but... 
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“Well,” I asked, “how did Father Edwards succeed in in- 
troducing the C. S. M. C. among the students back at your old 
Prep. t?” 

“ Admirably!” replied Father Juvenis, again lighting his 
cigar. “He knew nothing about it at all when he started. 
He got the idea that Lent with its spirit of sacrifice would be a 
propitious time to make a beginning. There are about six 
hundred boys in the school ; so he ordered mite boxes for them. 
They still have the First Friday assembly each month in the 
church, so Edwards preached to the youngsters on the C. S. 
M. C. He explained it from A to Z and made his appeal. 
Each boy was to deny himself during Lent and put his savings 
into his mite box. On one side of the box were squares for 
keeping record of twenty-five pennies for the tax. On the 
other side were squares for keeping record of other savings. 
The idea was to save at least a quarter for the dues and as 
much extra for distribution to the missions. This last item 
would be totaled up at the end of Lent and each class would 
take a vote on the particular object of their charity.” 

“How much did he get?” 

“Nearly two hundred and fifty dollars. Not such a large 
sum in itself, Father, but I think it is admirable for forty days’ 
effort on the part of mere children. It is a good beginning 
and shows what can be done in a whole year.” 

“And what does he do in order to keep track of the good 
works and prayers?” 

“He intends to send around a paper each week, printed in 
columns under the proper headings. On these the boys will 
mark their prayers and good works, just like the Apostleship 
of Prayer list. It'] work, I'm sure." 

“Yes, if the Dean of Studies will permit that much interfer- 
ence with class duties.” 

“He won't forbid—he’s an ex-missionary himself. But say, 
I haven’t told you of the schemes Edwards had for keeping 
up interest in the establishment of the Crusade. He's full of 
them! No doubt the idea of a ‘crusade’ was applied to this 
campaign for money and prayer for the missions, in order to 
throw around the movement something of a glamor and a bit 
of the romance of chivalry. The originator of the C. S. M. C. 
was no doubt moved to his choice of the name crusade because 
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it was not so prosaic as drive or campaign, and possessed nothing 
of the odium attaching to these words. I think myself that 
crusade is about the best choice of a name that could have been 
made, and yet I believe with Father Edwards that you cannot 
depend upon the mere name crusade to fire the modern Amer- 
ican youth with zeal in the same magic way it did in medieval 
times. Call it a crusade, because that is the best name we can 
think of, but then go ahead and use modern advertising methods 
in order to sell the kids what the crusade stands for. Ed- 
wards was not long in discovering the little rhyme on the mite 
box of one of the boys: 
‘Use this pennyslot— 
Save some baby-tot!’ 

“ With the sure instinct of an advertising man, Father Ed- 
wards adopted the jingle as the campaign slogan. In order 
to keep up interest he obtained from a South African Mis- 
sionary priest passing through town a set of pictures of the 
missions and natives, about twenty or thirty in number, and 
posted them with attractive titles under each. A picture, for 
instance, of a native sleeping with a block of wood for a pillow 
was titled: ‘Suppose this were YouR bed: think you'd be in 
time for Mass! And hissigns! There were dozens of them 
done in colored crayon, such as, ' Why is an elephant in South 
Africa like a wheelbarrowt’ The boys wrote their answers 
below: “Because both carry a trunk.’ Or, ‘ Because neither 
can climb a tree.’ And so on. Then the boys themselves 
made cartoons. One was of a dashing ‘stude’ with a mite- 
box in his hand standing in front of a movie theatre, and in 
the act of slowly depositing his coin in the mite-box. There 
were crossword puzzles too, made up of mission words, with a 
prize for the best correct answer." 

“Well, indeed," I remarked as Father Juvenis paused for 
a pull on his dead cigar, “it is no wonder he was successful! 
But, don't you know, I should think the superiors would be 
unwiling to have new societies started. Most schools and 
churches are quite 'society-ridden'. There's hardly time for 
the activities of those we have." 

" Ah!" he cried, with his pointing gesture again, ''that's 
another beauty of the C. S. M. C. It can be attached to any 
organization already established. Father Edwards made it 
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an activity of the Sodalities. It fits in admirably with the 
Sodality section scheme. 

“I happened to be present on the day when the boys were to 
return their mite boxes. For this occasion Edwards had made 
great plans. He got an oblong box about three feet high and 
à foot and a half deep, stood it on end and tacked white card- 
board around the outside. A hole was sawed in the top big 
enough to admit a mite box. Then with two ten-cent cans of 
paint, one vermillion and the other black, he dolled up the box 
to look like an overgrown mite box. Here's a picture of it. 
Clever, eh? Then he sent a notice to the classes urging the 
boys to bring their mite boxes on the following day and be 
prepared for a surprise. Each class was told to elect their 
two best runners and have them in the schoolyard next day at 
the lunch hour for a special footrace for a grand prize. Ex- 
citement was intense on the morrow at noon when the lads 
assembled. With the boys of his own class for confederates, 
Edwards then announced from a chair the modus operandi of 
the race. A line of chairs tipped over and end-to-end formed 
a barrier across the yard halfway between the buildings. The 
contestants were to be lined up at the start and blindfolded. At 
asignal they were to run to the goal, stepping over the chairs, 
touch the goal and return to the start. It would be disqualifi- 
cation if any runner disturbed the line of chairs. 

" With great glee and uproarious shouting the boys formed 
two lines on each side of the course. The runners were blind- 
folded securely and all seemed in readiness for the starter’s 
gun. At this moment, however, twenty lads from Edwards’s 
class ran out and quietly removed the chairs. Then the gun 
cracked and mercy me! I’ve never seen such fun! The runners, 
supposing that the chairs were still in their way, were stepping 
out in the most comical fashion, while the other lads roared 
with laughter and egged them on. What fun! Soon the up- 
roar was so great that I couldn't hear myself shout. The 
runners now suspected something was amiss, for they seemed 
never to reach the chairs, and so removed their blinds." 

“Did anybody win the prize?" I asked, laughing. 

"Yes! One lad claimed it. And Edwards, mounting his 
chair again, while the mob of lads gathered around, made a 
Speech awarding the prize. The winner took the neatly tied 
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box handed him and was immediately assailed by cries of the 
boys demanding that he open it at once. Father Edwards put 
him on the chair. One wrapper after another came off while 
the expectant mob waited. At last a small pill box was re- 
vealed. On opening this there was a report of a loud cap: 
one of those little trick shooters was inside! Pandemonium! 

“ Father Edwards was in his element. He soon got the at- 
tention of the boys again and now introduced to them one of 
the seniors, dressed for the occasion in some old play costume, 
the garb of a medieval knight. He carried a mace from which 
floated a bright red pennant. 

‘““ Boys,’ he announced, ‘you remember the famous gentle- 
man in Tennyson's /dylls of the King, Sir Lancelot? Well 
this is his brother, SIR PENNYSLOT!’ (Loud cheers!) ‘Now 
boys,’ he went on, ‘Sir Pennyslot is going to lead a snake-dance 
around the yard and bring you up here again where you will 
find our Big Mite Box, The School's Mite, Could, Would and 
Should Box! Ready, Sir Pennyslot? All] right! Lead off 
the snake-dance. It is surely a dance that will beat the devil, 
for when you get back here, drop your little boxes into the 
big one for the greater prosperity of God's Foreign Missions 
and his Eternal Glory! Ready, Go!’ 

"Why Father, it was wonderful! Here's a picture of the 
dance. And here they are dropping their mite boxes into the 
big one." 

Father Juvenis, all a-flush, paused for breath and relit his 
cigar, while I examined the pictures with interest. 

"And did they all join the C. S. M. C.1" I asked. 

" No; there are always some slackers, it seems. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-seven out of the six hundred joined, and there 
were about $135.00 over and above the per capita tax amount 
to distribute to the missions. It was all worth it though, don't 
you think?" 

“I certainly do! When are you going to start the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade in St. John’s School, Father 
Juvenis?" 

“To-day, Father dear! Why, think of it! I didn't even 
have to ask your permission, did I? Isn't that great!" 

PASTOR ANTIQUUS. 
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DB PRIVILEGIO FORI. 
Olerical Exemption in Law Oourts. 


HE law of England, we sometimes hear, is no respecter of 
persons. Whether it be bishop or beggar, master or 
servant, society lady or nun, against whom a charge is brought, 
he or she has no option but to appear before judge or magis- 
trate and answer the indictment. Yet it was not so a hundred 
years ago, for then the privilege known as Benefit of Clergy 
gave to the clergy and nobility exemption from the ordinary 
courts of law. More markedly still did the law discriminate 
between clergy and laity in the days when England was Cath- 
olic, 

Yet even now, the Catholic priest has a peculiar and special 
position in the eyes of the law. The secret of the confessional 
at once suggests itself as an illustrative example of this. In 
law, the only privileged communications recognized are those 
between a legal representative and his client. Doctors there- 
fore and priests have no choice, legally speaking, but to dis- 
dose in evidence on oath what has been confided to them. 
According to some authorities, however, no court would now 
insist on a priest divulging statements made to him in confes- 
sion. The latest edition of Powell on evidence cites two cases 
which bear out this view. Both are very old, but apparently 
still authoritative. Best (Chief Justice) said in 1828, “I for 
one would never compel a clergyman to speak." And Baron 
Alderson in 1853 (R. V. Griffin) said, '" My opinion is that a 
clergyman should not disclose information learned in perform- 
ing his duty as a clergyman." 

Our concern here and now, however, is not with anomalies 
of the existing law of England, nor with survivals of the Canon 
Law in England, but rather with the new Code's universal 
legislation regarding clerics and the secular courts. We there 
find that Benefit of Clergy, or privilegium fori, is not nowadays, 
as some would think, a dead letter, or a legal fiction, or a mere 
ens rationis, but something very real and very definite. Its 
discussion, therefore, may be of at least academic interest. 

The second book of the Code of Canon Law deals with per- 
sons, and its first part is concerned with clerics. Of this part, 
the first section treats of clerics in general, and its second title 
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is headed “ De juribus et privilegiis clericorum". Comprised 
in these rights and privileges are the “privilegia canonis et 
fori, beneficium competentiae", and immunity from military 
service and public offices which are civil in character. These 
belong to the clergy by virtue of their state, and remain until 
they are forfeited either by the loss of that state or by penal 
law. Our immediate business is one only of these privileges, 
that laid down in Canon 120, which has three paragraphs and 
reads as follows :— 

Can.120, 8 1. "Clerici in omnibus causis sive conten- 
tiosis sive criminalibus apud judicem ecclesiasticum con- 
veniri debent, nisi aliter pro locis particularibus legitime 
provisum fuerit." 

This is the principle definitely stated. The next two para- 
graphs embody the exceptions and concessions made by the 
Holy See. 

$2. "Patres Cardinales, Legati Sedis Apostolicae, 
Episcopi etiam titulares, Abbates vel Praelati swilius, 
supremi religionum juris pontificii, Superiores, Officiales 
majores Romanae Curiae, ob negotia ad ipsorum munus 
pertinentia, apud judicem laicum conveniri nequeunt sine 
venia Sedis Apostolicae; ceteri privilegio fori gaudentes, 
sine venia Ordinarii loci in quo causa peragitur; quam 
tamen licentiam Ordinarius, praesertim cum actor est 
laicus, ne deneget sine justa et gravi causa, tum maxime 
cum controversiae inter partes componendae frustra 
operam dederit." 

§ 3. “Si nihilominus ab eo qui nullam praehabuerit 
veniam, conveniantur, possunt, ratione necessitatis, ad 
vitanda majora mala comparere, certiore tamen facto 
Superiore a quo venia obtenta non fuit." 

It is claimed, therefore, that a cleric, so privileged, should 
not be summoned as defendant before a secular tribunal, and 
should be judged in all cases by an ecclesiastic. This im- 
munity is not based on the nature of the charge, but on the 
status of the delinquent. It is to be considered neither as an 
acknowledgment of good work done, nor as a reward for 
merits acquired; it is just the Church's protection extended to 
all who belong in some fashion to her visible hierarchy.* 


1 Augustine's Commentary on the New Code, vol. a, p. 57. 
? Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, s. v. For., vol. 6, col. 527. 
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How far back we may date the origin of this privilege it 
would be no easy matter to decide. Various opinions have 
been propounded, some even seeking ultimate refuge in natural 
or divine law. At the other extreme stand those who main- 
tain that clerical immunity in law merely springs, in the first 
instance, from the goodwill of emperors and kings. It was 
after the Edict of Milan, in 313, that bishops received certain 
judicial powers and jurisdiction which they exercised con- 
currently with the lay tribunals.’ When under Arcadius in 
398, and Honorius in 408, attempts were made to curtail these 
powers, the bishops protested and demanded that clerical 
causes at least should be reserved to them. But no penal 
jurisdiction properly so-called, over layman or cleric, had ever 
been vested in the episcopate. The emperors had never in- 
tended to surrender one jot or tittle of their judicial power, and 
could whenever it pleased them withdraw what concessions 
they had made.* 

Gibbon seems to take this theory, the favorite one of those 
outside the Church, even further back, to the times when each 
Roman emperor was Pontifex Maximus, in which capacity he 
dealt with matters concerning the priests, over which praetors 
had no control. The Christian emperors, therefore, in refusing 
to give up their jurisdiction over ecclesiastics were simply con- 
tinuing to hold the privileges which their pagan predecessors 
held ipso facto as emperors. Yet this does not touch the root 
of the matter, nor does it go back far enough in history. A 
brief meditation on Genesis 47: 20-22, and I Esdras 7: 24-28,° 
and the recollection of a few pagan analogies, and a few facts 
which antedate even Constantine by centuries, would have led 
the upholders of this theory to think there might be something 
in the suggestion that ecclesiastical immunity as such is based 
on the natural feelings of mankind toward the Almighty, and 
toward persons and things consecrated to His service.’ 

But, more important still, Christ founded a Church, which 
was a perfect society, supreme in its own order, self-sufficing, 

8 Ib. 4 Jb., col. 538. 

5“So Joseph bought all the land of Egypt. ... Amd he brought it into 
Pharoh’s hands . . . except the lands of the priests.” 


“And I separated twelve of the chief of the priests. . . . And I said to 
them: ‘You are the holy ones of the Lord, and the vessels are holy?" etc. 


* Abp. Walsh's pamphlet on the “ Quantavis Diligentia”, p. 100. 
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competent by divine right to judge its own subjects for viela- 
tions of its own law, and especially concerned with the disci- 
pline of its sacred ministers, whose honor involved its own. 
When any of its subjects violated also the law of the State, the 
Church was acting within its competency and according to right 
reason when it claimed to reserve for its own courts the cases 
of clerics, on account of their special status. 

This reasonable claim the early imperial laws fully admitted, 
and the first Christian emperors and their successors conceded 
the privilegium fori and other ecclesiastical immunities, but 
rather as a right than as a favor. The law of Constantine 
reads: “ Hi qui appellantur clerici ab omnibus omnino oneribus 
excusantur, ne sacrilego livore quorundam a divinis obsequiis 
evocentur".' Theodosius M. ordered that bishops should not 
be cited as witnesses even, “ nam et persona oneratur et dignitas 
sacerdotis assumpta confunditur". That the privilegium fori 
was clearly established by the beginning of the fifth century is 
proved by the fact that Valentinian III (423-455) partly 
abolished it, allowing the episcopal tribunal to decide the civil 
cases of clerics, but requiring that the defendants in criminal 
cases should appear before the secular courts. Majorianus 
(457-461), however, revoked the Valentinian law and re- 
stored the privilege in full. Then Justinian (527-565) ex- 
cluded from the jurisdiction of lay judges all causes of monks 
and nuns, and ordained that the civil causes of clerics should 
be referred to a lay tribunal only if the ecclesiastical could 
not arrive at a decision.? In all criminal cases, the accused 
cleric must be cited before the bishops first, and then be judged 
by the civil court. 

Without proceeding further along this line, we may now 
turn to the early councils, which time and again insisted on the 
privilegium fori as thus acknowledged by the emperors. It 
will suffice to instance the Councils of Carthage III (397), 
Chalcedon (451), Arles II (452), Agde (506), Orleans 
(541), Auxerre (578), Macon I and II (581 and 585), Toledo 
III (589), Cologne (1266), and Exeter (1287)." 


7 Cavagnis, Institutiones Juris Publici Ecclesiastici, vol. 2, p. 187—quoting 
Cod. Theod. leg. 16, tit. 2, lib. 7. 

8 75. —Qquoting ibid., tit. 3, de episcopis et clericis, leg. 7. 

97b., and Augustine, of. cit., vol. 2, p. 60. 10 7b. 

11 Cavagnis, loc. cit., p. 189-191 end Ayrinhac's General Legislation in the 
New Code, p. 251. 
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It would be no less tedious than superfluous to add a cata- 
logue of the Popes who have proclaimed the Church's rights 
in this matter, and we may content ourselves with quoting 
Boniface VIII (1294-1303), “Cum ecclesiae ecclesiasticaeque 
personae ac res ipsarum non solum jure humano, quinimo et 
divino, a saecularium personarum exactionibus sint immunes’’,”? 
words afterward reéchoed in the Lateran Council (1516) and 
at Trent (1545-1563). Martin V, in the Constitution Ad 
reprimandas insolentias (Feb. 1, 1428) decreed that all per- 
sons, secular or regular, judges and their accomplices, private 
persons as well as those in authority, who brought clerics be- 
fore a civil tribunal or took a leading part in proceedings 
against them, should incur excommunication.* In the same 
or a similar strain are Benedict XIV, Officii Nostri (1750), 
Clement XIII, 7»ter graviores (1758), and Pius IX's allo- 
cution Acerbissimum (1852). 

Such indications as these will more than suffice to show the 
Church’s clear teaching with regard to the privilegium fori. 
Like the other ecclesiastical immunities, it is based on the 
divine constitution of the Church, though not a matter of ex- 
press positive divine law.'* 

We must now turn to the actual working out of all this in 
practice, and need hardly be surprised to find that, from force 
of circumstances, the extent to which the de jure privilege has 
been in fact insisted upon has varied throughout the ages. 
While always resisting any encroachment upon her rights, the 
Church has under compulsion tolerated, but never allowed, the 
interference of secular powers with the ecclesiastical forum. 
With the growing ascendancy of State over Church, the privi- 
lege was ever more and more limited, and even in time partially 
abrogated. This, of course, the Popes could not at any cost 
have tolerated, had the privilegium fori been a matter ex- 
plicitly laid down by divine law, as is, for example, the indis- 
solubility of marriage. 

Before the publication of the new Code, the encroachment 
of secular powers had brought it about that the civil and crim- 
inal cases in which clerics were defendants or accused were 


12 Dict. de Théol. Cath., loc. cit. col. 529. 


18 Ayrinhac’s Penal Legislation in the New Code, p. 256. 
M Cf, Walsh, of. cit., p. 101. 
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brought before the secular courts, their spiritual delinquencies 
alone being reserved to the ecclesiastical authorities. To these 
restrictions of immunity the Holy See, taking into considera- 
tion the circumstances of the times, gave full consent, either 
expressly in concordats, or tacitly, inasmuch as by an estab- 
lished custom to the contrary, the privilegium fori was to be 
considered as abolished in most countries when a layman was 
the accuser in a civil or criminal case.* But the Church, while 
making these very generous concessions, had stipulated that 
the bishop should always be apprised of criminal proceedings 
against any of his clerical subjects, that he might be able to 
take the necessary ecclesiastical measures.* Moreover, in 
some countries, e. g., Belgium, France, and Germany, the laity 
were advised and the clergy commanded to ask permission of 
the superior whose authority was involved before summon- 
ing any cleric before a civil court, and leave would not be 
withheld." It must be borne in mind that whenever the Holy 
See did not thus relinquish the privilegium fori, lawyers and 
administrators who directly or indirectly constrained judges 
to summon ecclesiastics before the secular courts incurred ex- 
communication specialy reserved to the Pope. In Rome, 
therefore, and the States of the Church seized by the Italian 
Government, and, apparently, in the rest or most of Italy, the 
Sovereign Pontiff yielded nothing, and insisted on the strict 
observance of the clerical privilege, nor could there be any 
question of a validly established contrary custom. Such a 
de facto custom, lacking even the tacit consent of the Holy See, 
would be valueless as a mere corruptela juris.” 

A brief note on the authority of custom in Canon Law may 
fitingly conclude this treatment of the pre-Code status of the 
privilegium fori)*  Canonists distinguish three several kinds 
of custom—juzxta, praeter, and contra legem. A custom juxta 
legem soundly interprets the law—hence the maxim which the 
English Law admits, “Optima legis interpres consuetudo". 
A custom praeter legem goes in advance of, and occupies the 

15 Walsh, of. cit., 73, quoting Mgr. Heiner on Canon Law. What concordats 
granted, still holds good. 

16 Catholic Encyclopaedia, vol. 12, s. v. Privilege. 

17 Creusen, Religieux et Religieuses, § 206. 

18 Cf. Baglioni v. Boni, quoted by Walsh, of. cif., pp. 90-2, aad 94. 

19 Walsh, of. cit., pp. 26-29. 
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field not yet covered by the law, and may, under certain con- 
ditions, become just as obligatory as any law would be. This 
too the law of England admits, and some have held that the 
whole Common Law of England has grown up from custom 
alone. There remains the consuetudo contra legem, with 
which we have been concerned. Curiously enough, this simply 
does not exist at all in the eyes of the English Law. ' No 
custom can prevail against an express Act of Parliament,” 
says Blackstone: *° and Lord Atkinson, delivering a considered 
judgment in the House of Lords, declared, “As against a plain 
statutory law, no usage can prevail"? Far otherwise is it in 
Church Law, which allows that a custom contra legem can ex- 
tinguish the obligation of a general ecclesiastical enactment. 
In order that a law should thus lapse into desuetude, it is re- 
quired that, besides conditions of minor moment, the contrary 
custom be rationabilis, and of sufficiently long standing 
(legitime praescripta), and that it have the consent, saltem 
legalis, of the Pope.** Such a legitimate custom did abrogate 
the privilegium fori almost everywhere except in Italy, as the 
best authorities, e. g., Santi, Wernz, Heiner, Lehmkuhl, unani- 
mously testify. 

Let us now turn to the new Code and study the Canon (120) 
which embodies the recent definitive legislation on the point, 
and states the existing law so clearly that there can be no room 
for doubt or quibbling. As we have already seen, the Canon 
first vindicates the privileged court for the whole clergy, which 
term comprises all who have received the first tonsure, all 
religious of both sexes, novices, and all tertiaries who live in 
common and have received the habit from the competent 
authority." Further, the privilege extends to all causes, 
whether civil or criminal, whether the action be personal or 
real, in none of which may the cleric be cited as defendant. 
But it is generally understood that if he be cited not qua cleric 
but qua guardian, procurator, or manager, #. ¢., as representing 
another person, there is no infringement or violation of the 
privilege.?* The Canon itself, however, even in its first para- 

20 Blackstone's Comment, I. 76. Quoted by Walsh, of. cit., p. 27-38. 

21 Times Law Reports, Vol. 28, p. 101. Quoted by Walsh, of. cit., p. 27-28. 


23 Genicot, Jnstitutiones Theologiae Moralis, vol. I, 8 146. 


28 Augustine, loc. cit., p. 59, and Cf. D’Annibale, Comment, in Ap. Sedis, 
1894, p. 73. 
34 Cocchi, Commentarium in Codicem Juris Canonici, Lib. II, p. 79. 
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graph, expressly excludes those places for which special pro- 
vision has been made, as, for example, by concordats. 

The second paragraph of the Canon distinguishes between 
the higher and the lower clergy, the former being limited to 
cardinals, legates of the Holy See, bishops—even titular, 
abbots, praelati nullius, superiors general of bodies of religious 
approved by the Holy See—even though not actually clerics, 
and such leading officials of the Roman Curia as the Prefect, 
Secretaries, and Auditors of the Rota. No one may cite any 
of these tamquam reos without leave from the Apostolic See.?5 
In the case of all others inferior in rank, such as vicars-general 
and honorary prelates, the permission of the Ordinary of the 
place where the trial is held will suffice, nor should it be re- 
fused when asked, if the accuser be a layman, the court impar- 
tial, and other arbitration impossible. 

In its third paragraph, the Canon legislates for cases where 
clerics are summoned without the requisite authorization. 
They should not, under these circumstances, appear before the 
lay court; but if they have no choice in the matter, or greater 
evils may follow their refusal, they should answer the sum- 
mons, having first informed the person whose permission 
should have been sought. In thus obeying the injunction 
under protest, clerics clearly show they are acting against their 
wishes, and merely tolerating a violation of the privilege which 
they cannot and will not renounce. For a direct infringement 
of the law, such as is here envisaged, the penalties laid down 
in Canon 2341 are severe. If the person thus summoned be a 
cardinal, legate of the Holy See, a higher official of the Roman 
Curia, or his own Ordinary, the offending party incurs excom- 
munication reserved speciali modo to the Holy See; if any other 
bishop than his own local ordinary, or a titular bishop, an 
abbot, praelatus nullius, or a religious superior general of a 
Papal institute, the penalty is excommunication reserved sim- 
pliciter to the Holy See; if, finally, it be one from the lower 
ranks of the clergy who is thus haled before the courts, a 
clerical delinquent is ipso facto suspended, and a layman in- 
curs such penalty as the Ordinary of the place shall deem 
suitable. Such consequences as these, it is to be noted, do 


25 Jb., p. 80, and Augustine, loc. cit., p. 62. 
26 Augustine, Joc. cit., p. 63, Cocchi, of. cit., p. 81. 
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not lightly follow. Indeed, under the discipline of the Bull 
" In Coena Domini" (of which the earliest known copy dates 
from 1364), no private persons, parties or plaintiffs did incur 
the penalties, but only the judges or officials who were guilty. 
A partial modification was affected by the Constitution A pos- 
tolicae Sedis (1869), which declared that legislators, higher 
officials, and persons of authority who freely forced the judges 
to act should fall under the censures, but not private persons 
or the ordinary judges. Finally the Motu Proprio Quantavis 
Diligentia (1911) made it clear that any private person would 
be affected who should sue a cleric before the civil tribunal 
without the requisite leave. Nowadays, in actual practice, 
the judge could rarely be penalized, since he is nolens volens 
compelled by law to act." A close study of the Canon now 
authoritative on the point (2341) shows that the penalties 
there enumerated cannot be incurred unless several conditions 
are fulfilled. Thus, only those who " dare" are guilty. ''Si 
quis. . . ausus fuerit". Ignorance, therefore, even crass or 
supine, fear, and any cause diminishing imputability, would be 
enough to excuse under this clause. Again, the ecclesiastic 
must actually be brought before the lay judge—simple threats 
and vain attempts are quite ignored. Further, the cleric must 
be brought before a lay judge acting as such, not before a civil 
magistrate or before a court of arbitration incapable of pro- 
nouncing a real judicial sentence. Moreover, it must be clear 
that the privilegium fori does hold in that particular place. 
The Holy See declared, after the Quantavis Diligentia had 
been published, that the privilege had been abrogated in Ger- 
many, Belgium and Holland, because of preéxisting arrange- 
ments or customs ; and canonists have concluded that the same 
was true, for similar reasons, in France, England, Ireland and 
English-speaking countries generally,** as far as regards action 
taken by laymen against clerics. 

The question now arises,“ What is the present position under 
the new Code, in those countries where custom allowed a lay- 
man to proceed against a cleric without any ecclesiastical per- 
mission" According to Canon 5, such customs, whether uni- 
versal or particular, as are now in vogue contrary to the Codex, 

21 Ayrinhac, Penal Legislation, p. 261. 

28 Ayrinhac, Penal Legislation, p. 261-2. 
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even though they be immemorial, are abolished if expressly 
reprobated. Others which go back a century, or time out of 
mind, a bishop may tolerate, if he cannot prudently do away 
with them. The provisions of Canon 120 with regard to the 
privilegium fort are so reasonable and so easily carried out 
that there seems no justification for any longer even tolerating 
the citing of a cleric by a layman without any permission. 
Leave must therefore be obtained before any such action is 
taken. 

That is how things stand in non-Catholic England to-day. 
It may be of interest to tell, though very briefly, of the place 
held by this privilege in English law throughout the centuries.** 
Little do we know as to the law prevailing before the Con- 
quest, but a new era in this as in so many other matters begins 
with the Conqueror. Lanfranc would probably have de- 
manded and William conceded the general principle that an 
accused cleric must be tried before the spiritual courts. By 
Stephen's time (1135-54) the strictest insistence on complete 
immunity, for cleric if not for nuns too, as laid down by Jus- 
tinian, was customary. The Constitutions of Clarendon 
(1164) raised a storm of no inconsiderable magnitude by re- 
quiring that a cleric, accused of any civil offence, should first 
be brought before the king's court, and there claim his privi- 
legium fori, or Benefit of Clergy, as it is known in English 
law. He would thus secure a trial in the ecclesiastical tribunal, 
and should then, if guilty, be degraded. No longer a cleric, 
he would now be remitted to the civil judges for sentence. 
St. Thomas à Becket objected strongly to this scheme in the 
name of the Church's law, and on the ground that it would 
punish a man twice over for the same offence, infringing the 
maxim, “ Nec enim Deus judicat bis in idipsum." ® Time and 
space will not permit of our tracing the fate of the Benefit of 
Clergy ** under succeeding sovereigns, but we may quote, as a 
cause célébre, the trial of Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer in 
Queen Mary's reign. Guilty of political offences,” they were 

29 See Encyclopaedia of the Laws of England, vol. 2, “ Benefit of Clergy”. 


80 Pollock & Maitland, Hist. of Eng. Law. Vol. I, p. 436-7, and cf. 
Maitland's Canon Law in the Church of England, passim. 

81 7b., p. 431. 

32 Haydn's Dict. of Dates; Low & Pulling, Dict. of Eng. Hist.; Ency. 
Brit., s. v. Benefit of Clergy. 

88 Pastor's Hist. of the Popes, Eng. trans, vol. 13, p. 247. 
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also declared in 1554 to be obstinate heretics. Cranmer had 
to appear before Dr. Brooks, Bishop of Gloucester, who con- 
ducted the investigation on behalf of Cardinal Jacopo Puteo. 
The charge against him was not only heresy, but also that he 
had violated his oath of celibacy sworn to the Pope. Now 
Cranmer was an Archbishop, so the sentence to be passed on 
him was reserved to the Holy See. He was given eighty 
days within which to vindicate himself in Rome, and at the . 
end of that time(1555) Paul IV pronounced sentence of ex- 
communication and deposition against him, and ordered that 
he should forthwith be handed over to the secular power.” 
Ridley and Latimer had to appear before Brooks and two other 
of their brother bishops, acting on behalf of the Papal Legate 
in England, Cardinal Pole.” 

It is interesting to note, as a surprising development, that 
Benefit of Clergy was in time extended to all who could read, 
reading being considered the proprium, it would seem, of a 
cleric. Thus, if a layman was condemned to death, the Ordi- 
nary of the place might claim him as a privileged person. 
The accused was thereupon given a black-letter Gothic Psalter, 
in Latin of course, and was told to read out the opening verse 
of the s1st chapter—which came to be known as the “ neck- 
verse", for if the Bishop's Commissary announced “ Legit ut 
clericus ”, the delinquent escaped with his neck but was burnt 
inthe hand.*® Henry VII in 1488 restricted this privilege by 
declaring that it should only be allowed once to persons not 
actually in Orders. Even so, abuses crept in and led to con- 
stant friction between bishops and judges throughout the 15th 
and 16th centuries. The Reformation pretty well ended the 
privilegium fori as far as English Catholics were concerned, 
and Benefit of Clergy has not existed for others since 1827, 
When it was abolished by Statute. 

Failure to grasp the most elementary facts about the exist- 
ing privilegium fori and its exceptions has led people, gener- 
ally non-Catholics, to make the most wildly inaccurate state- 
ments in this connexion. It has been roundly asserted that 


9 Pastor's Hist. of the Popes, vol. 14, p. 376, quoting Raynaldus 1555 n. 30. 
86 7) 
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no Catholic judge, magistrate or even policeman could dis- 
charge the duty he is sworn to discharge, if it involved the 
bringing of a Catholic priest into court, even as a witness, in 
any case whatsoever, under pain of excommunication.” What 
of the following fragment—there was more in the same strain 
—from a letter in the Daily Express of 22 December, 1911? * 
“A is indicted for murder or robbery, B, a Catholic priest, is 
the only witness. C, a Roman Catholic Attorney-General, or 
Solicitor-General, prosecutes. The latter cannot ‘summon’ 
the priest to give evidence, under pain of excommunication, 
unless he first obtains the leave of his bishop to ‘summon’ the 
only witness to the crime.”’ 

A hurried discussion of the O'Keefe case,” pre-Code though 
it be, will serve to show what happens in practice, and may 
provide a suitable ending to this paper. Fr. O’Keefe of 
Callan had been called to order by his bishop, with whom he 
had certain differences of opinion. The bishop had but dis- 
charged his duty in reprimanding his subject for neglect of 
duty. The priest, without any permission, took legal action. 
For the canonical offence of thus impleading his own Ordinary, 
Fr. O'Keefe was suspended by Cardinal Cullen, acting as 
delegate of the Holy See. The Cardinal did not, however, 
proceed to declare Fr. O'Keefe excommunicated, but was con- 
tent with adding to the suspension a piece of advice about re- 
flecting seriously upon the matter. The whole affair was 
thrashed out in the Court of Queen's Bench, Dublin, in 1873. 
Cardinal Cullen made it quite clear that the privilegium fori, in 
so far as it debarred a layman from bringing a cleric into court, 
did not exist in Ireland or any other country where a legitimate 
custom had prevailed against it; that the violation of ecclesi- 
astical immunity should be reckoned as “a breach of the law 
as it was, not of the law as it is now brought down by custom” ; 
that the old privilege and the excommunication decreed in the 
A postolicae Sedis had nothing to do with this case, since, quite 
independently of these, ecclesiastics are forbidden to sue other 
ecclesiastics before the secular courts; that it was a fallacy to 
infer that, because this special law for the clergy alone applied 


97 Walsh, of. cit., p. 4. 
3$ Quoted by Walsh, of. cit., p. 83-5. 
89 Dealt with by Walsh, of. cit., passim, 
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to Ireland, therefore the old privilegium fori, affecting both 
laity and clergy, was also in force; that Fr. O'Keefe, in citing 
his bishop praeter canonicas dispositiones, had incurred the 
penalty of excommunication decreed in the Cogentes clause of 
the A postolicae Sedis; but that he (the Cardinal) was unwilling 
to have recourse to the severe measure of himself pronouncing 
a judicial sentence to that effect. 


W. SHARP, S.J. 
St. Asaph, North Wales. 


THE ONE SAORIFIOE. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


It has been objected to the explanation of the Holy Mass 
given by Father de la Taille and myself that it does but add 
one more theory to the many existing theories; also, that the 
decree of the Council of Trent assumes, or appears to assume, 
a sacrifice in the Supper other than that of the Cross. Let me 
first deal with this latter point. 

In his History of the Council of Trent Pallavicini tells us 
(Bk. 18, Ch. 5, N. 5) that the Fathers refrained from entering 
upon questions that were in dispute among theologians, con- 
tenting themselves with affirming the received doctrine, to wit, 
that our Lord “in the Supper offered Himself in sacrifice to 
the Father under the forms of bread and wine”, without de- 
fining the nature of that sacrifice. This is confirmed by the 
Rev. J. B. Waterworth in a little work entitled The Canons 
and Decrees of the Council of Trent, published in London in 
1848. I quote: 


A third party among the Fathers recommended that the decree 
should indeed declare that Christ offered Himself to the Father at 
the Last Supper, under the species of bread and wine, but that no 
mention should be made of the nature of that offering, seeing that 
the opinion of the prelates did not agree regarding it. This sugges- 
tion, as may be seen by the decree in question, was eventually 
adopted, and this with only two dissentients. 


The Council thus defined that our Lord made the sacrificial 
offering of His Body and Blood in the Supper, but left the 
question as to the character of that offering an open one. 

To the other objection I reply that what we uphold is not a 
theory but a thesis. A theory seeks to explain or account for 
a fact, in our case that the Mass is a true sacrifice; a thesis to 
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establish a proposition by argument, in our case by proofs 
from Scripture and Tradition, the proposition being that in 
the New Law there is but One Sacrifice, and that this One 
Sacrifice our Lord inaugurated in the Supper when He made 
the sacrificial offerings of His Body and Blood under the 
forms of bread and wine, consummated on the Cross, and con- 
tinued in the Mass forever by the ministry of His priests. 

Both Scripture and Tradition attest the oneness of the 
Sacrifice offered by Christ. Out of Scripture it will be enough 
to cite the words expressly spoken of Christ as Priest forever 
according to the order of Melchisedech in Hebrews 10: 14. 
“By One Sacrifice He hath perfected forever them that are 
sanctified ”. As for Tradition, let two outstanding representa- 
tives of the Latin Church and as many of the Greek speak for 
the rest. “What means it”, St. Augustine asks, “that the 
Hebrew people were so strictly forbidden to taste the blood 
of sacrifices offered for sin, if by those sacrifices was shadowed 
forth this One Sacrifice in which the remission of sins is really 
wrought, while no one is forbidden to take the Blood of this 
Sacrifice but all rather are exhorted to drink who would have 
life.’* Here the Supper, the Cross, and the Mass are the One 
Sacrifice whereby the remission of sin is at once wrought and 
obtained. “It was necessary ", says St. Leo the Great, “ that 
the things which had been promised in a typical mystery 
should be by a manifest accomplishment fulfilled; that the 
true Lamb should set aside the typical lamb; that the diversity 
of various victims should be terminated by One Sacrifice ".* 
“He did not then only take away sins when He suffered”, 
are the words of St. Chrysostom, “but from then until now 
takes them away ; not crucified again and again, for He offered 
One Sacrifice for sins, but by that One Sacrifice evermore 
cleansing.” And Theodoretus:* “If, then, the priesthood of 
the Old Law has come to an end, and a Priest after the order 
of Melchisedech has offered sacrifice, and rendered other sac- 
rifices needless, why do the priests of the New Law perform 
the Mystery? But any one who is versed in divine things 
knows that we do not offer another sacrifice, but celebrate the 
memory of that one and salutary oblation ". 

! Quaest in Hept. 1, 3, n. 57. 

* Serm, 58, cc. 1, 2. 

3 P. G., tom. 59, col. 116. 
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Current theories about the Mass assume that the Sacrifice 
offered in the Supper was other than the Sacrifice consummated 
on the Cross. If, then, it can be shown that what our Lord 
offered in the Supper was the Sacrifice consummated on Cal- 
vary, these theories are once for all and peremptorily excluded. 

Now, this is shown, in the first place, by the foregoing testi- 
monies of Scripture and Tradition. The Council of Trent has 
defined that our Lord did in the Supper make the sacrificial 
offering of His Body and Blood. As He offered but One 
Sacrifice, it follows necessarily that what He offered in the 
Supper was the Sacrifice consummated on the Cross. 

Here is another and irrefragable proof. It is a hundred 
times made plain in Scripture and Tradition that, as St. 
Cyprian * in an oft-cited passage declares, “the Passion of the 
Lord is the Sacrifice that we offer." Our unbloody oblation 
shows forth, as the Apostle has it, “the death of the Lord till 
He come". Now, what we offer in the Mass is what our 
Lord Himself first offered in the Supper. We are but doing 
what He did and bade us do. Our Sacrifice is but the con- 
tinuation of His. But what we do is to offer the Passion of 
Christ. Therefore what He did in the Supper was to offer 
His Passion—His Body to suffer and His Blood to be shed. 
I say this peremptorily excludes the notion that our Lord 
offered in the Supper a sacrifice other than the one He con- 
summated on the Cross, and so cuts off at one stroke all the 
current theories about the Mass. 

Our Lord in one place speaking to the Father said: “ I knew 
that Thou hearest Me always'".—]o. 11:42. But in the 
garden being in an agony, He made this prayer: “ Father, if 
it be possible let this chalice pass from Me". It did not pass; 
whence we conclude it was not possible. Why! St. Augus- 
tine, St. Thomas and the whole school of theologians are 
agreed that there were not wanting to God ways of saving 
mankind other than the Passion and Death of Christ. It 
should, therefore, have been possible to let the chalice pass. 
There is, indeed, the eternal decree that there should be no 
remission of sin without the shedding of blood. But this 
decree was conditioned on the free consent of Christ to suffer, 
just as the decree of the Incarnation was conditioned on the 


4 Super Epist. ad Heb., c. 8. 
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free consent of the Virgin Mary to become the Mother of the 
Saviour. It was only after she expressed her consent that the 
decree of the Incarnation became absolute. In like manner, 
it was only after our Lord expressed in solemn ritual fashion, 
as Priest according to the order of Melchisedech, His will to 
suffer and to die, and consecrated Himself a Victim for the sins 
of the world, that the decree of redemption was made absolute. 
In the Supper He gave Himself over to death by a solemn 
covenant sealed with His Blood and ratified by the Father—a 
covenant which could not be revoked. Therefore, when He 
prayed in the garden, it was no longer possible that the chalice 
of His bitter Passion should pass. From this we conclude once 
more that what our Lord offered in the Supper was the death 
He was about to undergo—not a sacrifice relative to the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross, but the Sacrifice of the Cross itself, which is 


X continued in the Mass for evermore. 


Antigonish, N. S., Canada. ALEX. MACDONALD. 


THE IMMAOULATE OONOEPTION. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

In the May number of THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW the 
Rev, J. J. Loughran purports to make two quotations (in quota- 
tion marks) from an article by me in the January number, in 
relation to the Immaculate Conception. 

Friends may naturally wonder at these supposed quotations, 
as they are directly opposed to the views advanced by me and 
to the whole gist of my article. The fact is, wherever those 
Statements come from, they are not mine. The Reverend 
writer is strangely mixed up. He will have to provide them 
with some other paternity. Neither in form nor substance, 
Dor in their rather peculiar English, did I use the words or 
advocate the propositions which he ascribes to me. Just the 
contrary. 

Stranger still, perhaps, while he appears to know of my 
article, and proceeds to assail it, yet his final conclusion seems 
Somewhat analogous to the views urged by me. I should be 
glad to think that he understood, and agreed. But those 
quotation marks! 

However, besides this very curious misadvertence, the Rev- 
erend writer makes some rather abrupt statements of his own 
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which, in my opinion, are somewhat incautious. For instance, 
the curt phrase, “The Mother of Christ was not redeemed ", 
does not seem quite well-sounding, however thereafter ex- 
plained. Is it not more in keeping with the Church’s lan- 
guage, and more sound, to use the words of the Breviary (taken 
from the Pope’s Encyclical) : “ preservata . . . ” “et idcirco 
sublimiore modo redemptam”’ (vii die in Octav. Imm. Conc.). 

Again, he appeared to cavil at the preposition “by ”—by the 
merits of Christ. The preposition is not mine. Still, is not 
the point, as he puts it, rather casuistical, and moreover of 
questionable soundness as a pure negation? All grace, at 
least since fallen Adam, is by reason of Christ's merits—gratia 
Christi. It is certainly correct to say, as I did, in foreview of 
Christ’s merits. There are some other remarks, but let this 
suffice. I could not let the position presented by my article 
be represented as just the reverse of its actual purport and in- 
tent; nor let it remain so wondrously misquoted. 

In all fairness I may be permitted to say that the views which 
I undertook to present were briefly these: 

I. That a current phrase in text books to the effect that the 
Blessed Virgin “ contracted a debitum of sin" by reason of her 
generation by her parents (and consequent descent from fallen 
Adam), is incorrect and misleading, and is imbued with mis- 
chievous corollaries. “To contract" and “to be preserved 
from" present an anomalous union. The phrase as used bears 
marks of being a lingering derivative of mistaken notions which 
themselves denied preservation ab incepto, even as to the soul 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

2. So likewise is the assertion of primary concupiscence in 
her, however qualified by being said to be subsidiarily 
“cleansed ” or “subdued” or "taken away”. Such assertion 
of concupiscence at all (that is, in the lapsed sense), or of 
fomes peccati, in the sense of fallen nature, I argued to be also 
a mistaken corollary of the old mistake. I urged that no 
element in her being—neither flesh nor soul—was at any time 
subject to the ban of original sin, or to the resulting penalties 
of original sin. So that ab incepto in both physical and 
spiritual respects the Blessed Virgin's being was one of “ orig- 
inal integrity "—and better! Natura pulchrior" The argu- 
ment being that the taints of and from original sin were in the 
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nature of a penalty imposed by God; and that God could and 
did preserve her being totaliter from the attaching of any taint 
derived from original sin—saving such occurrences as she 
underwent in imitation of her Divine Son. I particularly re- 
peated the Pope’s phrase which strikes the keynote of the prin- 
ciple and the fact: “ Preservata omnino ab originis labe". 

3. The suggestion was indicated that it is this condition and 
state of “original integrity "—together with the other excep- 
tional graces vouchsafed to her—which presents a groundwork 
for her unique sinlessness through life. A sinlessness which, 
under the Council of Trent, is morally beyond general fallen 
human nature. In like manner this original integrity of being 
and nature furnishes an auxiliary element in the consideration 
of the Blessed Virgin's corporal Assumption. 

These were some of the considerations which I ventured to 
present in an article of last January. The reader may judge 
how completely the Rev. J. J. Loughran has conveyed just a 
reverse impression of it and of my position. 

The incident affords me the opportunity to add this remark 
in regard to my references to Father Lepicier. There can 
scarcely be named a more learned and more devoted living 
exponent of Marian theology than Father (now Bishop) 
Lepicier. His splendid treatise is one to be cherished by every 
zealous and studious client of the Blessed Mother. In ventur- 
ing to instance, and to controvert, a few propositions in ques- 
tion in that treatise, it was precisely, as I stated, because he 
fairly represented the flower of current exposition in the par- 
ticulars at which my criticism was aimed. Thus differing 
views were made direct and vivid. Thus also an inquirer could 
readily refer to the best presentation of views adverse to those 
which I submitted. 

Happy those who study, and re-study, in his pages; as in 
those of the golden treatise of the late Father Terrien, S.J., on 
The Mother of God. Happy indeed to learn from them to 
reinforce and extend our knowledge and admiration, as well 
as our love and devotion, of the Blessed Queen of Heaven, the 
new and perfect Eve, our own Mother in grace. 

May we not all, however humbly, join hands in seeking the 
fittest and most accurate expression of her praise. 

ALBERT REYNAUD. 
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DB AOTIBUS OONJUGUM QUI DIOUNTUR IMPERFEOTI. 


Conspectus Capitum. 
I. De Naturalibus Vitae Conjugalis Adjumentis. 
II. De "Actibus Imperfectis" Conjugum: 
A. De Eorum Liceitate ; 
B. De Eorum Obligatione. 
III. De Fine Honesto in Actibus Imperfectis Intendendo. 
IV. Instructio Nupturientium. 
V. Variae Annotationes. 


I. DE NATURALIBUS VITAE CONJUGALIS ADJUMENTIS. 


Ut usus ciborum summi est momenti ad existentiam individui, 
ita ad existentiam generis humani in tota rerum natura nihil 
magis est necessarium quam usus rerum matrimonialium. 
Utrisque summa sapientia Deus id indidit ut quadam delec- 
tatione et etiam quodam sui desiderio homines afficerent, quo 
certius et melius peragerentur. 

Et re quidem vera, quotusquisque ederet et biberet, si eodem 
labore, quo opera quotidiana, etiam ciborum sumptio esset 
subeunda. Et vix quidquam majorem medicis timorem movet, 
quam si aegroti incipiunt cibos fastidire. 

In matrimonio autem multo magis aliqua quasi naturalia 
incitamenta necessaria sunt. Nam edunt quidem et bibunt 
homines ad suam ipsorum vitam conservandam. Matrimonii 
autem fructus totus aliis personis et generi humano prodest. 
Neque enim cura atque educatio filiorum qua talis quidquam 
ipsis parentibus beneficii affert, sed potius laboris infiniti et 
innumerarum causa est molestiarum. Quare sapientissime 
auctor naturae iis qui inito matrimonio sese propagationi ge- 
neris humani dedicarunt, magnas quasdam voluptates permittit. 
Immo totam hominis naturam ita creavit, ut explendis variis 
muneribus status conjugalis summa delectatione homines affi- 
ciantur. 

Quae quidem delectatio et in ipso generationis actu percipitur 
et tota vitae societate familiarique amicitia alterius sexus per- 
sonae efficitur. Illae quidem voluptates quae ad actum con- 
jugalem restringuntur, in se consideratae materiales atque 
carnales sunt. Societatis autem atque intimae amicitiae delec- 
tatio carnali elemento nequaquam caret, altiore tamen atque 
minus caeco. Corporum enim materiali pulchritudine et 
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materialibus amoris et familiaritatis signis magna ex parte et 
nititur et censervatur et augetur. Verum huic elemento pars 
multo nobilior et praestantior admixta est, nempe, animorum 
unitas atque ipsarum mentium mutua eaque intima conjunctio. 

Harum autem rerum desiderium propter summam matri- 
monii necessitatem tam alte Deus naturae hominum impressit, 
ut haec sit omnium cupiditatum vehementissima, qua etiam uri 
homines a S. Paulo dicantur, adeo ut, qui ob Dei amorem a 
matrimonio abstineant, quodammodo ipsam naturam superare 
existimentur. In statu quidem originalis innocentiae in- 
domita haec concupiscentia singulari Dei providentia intellec- 
tui hominis omnino parebat, non minus quam appetitus ciborum 
rerumque externarum. Per peccatum omnes hominis inclina- 
tiones rebelles factae jam freno indigent, ne in res vetitas 
ferantur, sed intra eos limites contineantur, ubi licite iis homo 
frui possit. 

Quod si matrimonio haec delectamenta addita non essent, si 
matrimonium solis officiis, oneribus, molestiis consisteret, quasi 
quoddam ergastulum ab omnibus fugeretur, neque quisquam 
tam grave parentum munus susciperet. 

Christus autem Dominus matrimonio unitatem quidem et 
indissolubilitatem restituit, at de aliis rebus nihil dempsit, immo 
illud intimae amicitiae bonum ad summam perfectionem evexit, 
totumque ut erat a natura institutum matrimonium typum esse 
voluit sanctissimae suae cum ecclesia unionis. 

Hominibus vero solutis omnes illas delectationes graviter 
illicitas esse omnino patet. Necesse est enim eas iis solis 
reservari, qui inito matrimonio quantum in ipsis est ad gene- 
randam educandamque prolem sese aptos effecerunt. 

Ex iis quae diximus variae conclusiones ducendae sunt. 

Sequitur enim primo has delectationes cum ab ipso Deo 
matrimonio sint additae, a nullo prorsus homine, nisi divinam 
ad hoc habeat potestatem, aut aliae obsint naturae leges, posse 
prohiberi vel ullo mandato minui. 

Sequitur secundo matrimonia, si his naturalibus adjumentis 
sint orbata, plerumque non fore talia qualia Deus esse vult. 
Nam quod naturalibus mediis obtinendum est, praeternatur- 
alibus Deus efficere non solet. Neque igitur quum hae delec- 
tationes ab altero conjuge recusantur, Deus miraculo concor- 
diam inter conjuges conservat vel restituit. Neque uxorem 
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quae a viro negligitur tentationibus quasi naturaliter ortis 
liberat. Neque ubi uxor fucato pudore viro placere non studet, 
vir ex caupona vel aliunde per Angelum Custodem reducitur 
domum. Haec adjumenta tantum sunt, ac nisi legis divinae 
obligatio accedat, valde infirma ; sed cum a Deo non sine ratione 
sint addita, ut plurimum non sine damno neglegentur. 

Sequitur tertio, quantopere oporteat eos qui conjugum con- 
scientias regunt nosse et intelligere quid de his privilegiis 
matrimonialibus censendum sit, et eos etiam a quibus sacerdotes 
ad confessiones audiendas instituuntur, graviter obligari ut 
sanam doctrinam et ipsi habeant et suos discipulos cum pru- 
dentia doceant. - 

Sequitur quarto, non posse esse difficile de his rebus ita con- 
juges instruere ut non solum peccata mortalia et venialia 
evitent sed tota re matrimoniali ad salutem animarum suarum 
cum magno merito utantur. Nam status matrimonialis est 
immediate ab ipso Deo institutus ad suam gloriam, est status 
valde consentaneus naturae, est status maxime communis atque 
is in quo plurimi homines Deo servire et suam mercedem 
sempiternam promereri debeant. Quare insipientiae Deum 
accusaremus, si putaremus infinito regularum apparatu et novis 
quasi pandectis opus esse ne homines inter ordinaria vitae or- 
dinariae officia et jura animas suas perdant. Deus ipse non 
plus praecepit quam: Non adulterabis. Res insolitae utique 
si occurrant, et in aliis materiis et in hac, insolita nostra dili- 
gentia indigent. 

Neque tamen sequitur nos sacerdotes sine ullo periculo doc- 
trinam necessariam comparare et applicare posse. Ut enim 
natura vincatur, supernaturalibus mediis et pugna opus est ne 
naturalibus desideriis ipsi superemur. Sed si orationi insta- 
mus omnemque pietatem colimus, si intentionem bonam habe- 
mus, si nihil quaerimus nisi gloriam Dei animarumque salutem, 
si spem nostram inter tentationes quae forte oriuntur in solo Deo 
positam tenemus, saltem sine timore agere licebit. Nam tan- 
dem ab ipso Deo ad omnia sacerdotii officia vocati sumus tam- 
quam Aaron. Quare cur timeamus ne Deus qui novit fig- 
mentum nostrum, nostrae infirmitati succurrere omittat? Re- 
cordabitur quoniam pulvis sumus, modo ne negligamus facere 
quae prudentia suadebit. 
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II. DE “ AcTIBUS IMPERFECTIS " CON, JGuM. 
A. DE EORUM LICEITATE. 


Hucusque de omnibus generatim matrimonii delectationibus 
tractavimus. Nunc ad unam speciem descendamus, sc. ad 
delectationes quae percipiuntur actibus imperfectis. Hos actus, 
ut aspectus, tactus etc. non solum ad copulam habendam sed 
etiam alio tempore conjugibus per se licitos esse non est cur 
hic probetur. Nam ut auctoritatem omnium moralistarum 
Omittam, ipse Sanctus Spiritus ut castissimum illud spirituale 
foedus Christum inter et Ecclesiam proponat, in Cantico Canti- 
Corum amantissimos conjuges describit his ipsis actibus occu- 
Patos, praesertim capite 7., id quod fieri omnino non posset si 
*à€ res vel venialiter essent prohibitae. 

Ynquiremus autem hic de iis actibus potissimum, quae fiunt 
“Xtra copulam. 

In his moralistae distinguunt inter actus tales qui fiunt sine 
P'riculo pollutionis praeviso, et eos qui fiunt cum tali periculo. 

ua in re primum notandum est, non fieri distinctionem 
Secundum objecta seu partes corporis quas tangere vel non 
tangere liceat. Ac ne ille quidem actus quem moralistae 
Plerumque separatim nominant, qui ore fit, excipiendus videtur. 
Enumerat P. Noldin in praeclaro illo libello de sexto praecepto 
(ed. 7, p. 85) summa auctoritate viros qui ita censent. Alii 
Quidem eum actum semper peccatum esse putant. Verum 
SPecialis malitia certe probari non potest. Nam ea ex foedi- 
‘ate sola repetenda esset; attamen "inter conjuges nulla est 
tec fingi potest actio quae ob solam foeditatem adeo sit intrin- 
Secus mala ut nunquam licita fieri possit." Quis e. g. ullius 
Peccati damnaret virum qui ‘ali actione suspicionem uxoris 
Subito detectam dispellere conetur? Sed si dicatur, licere 

Sufficientem rationem, quis de sufficientia rationis judicabit 

et judicare potest nisi conjuges? Praeterea ''foeditas" est 

Ceptus relativus. Alia enim foeda videntur hominibus 

sr dicis, alia urbanis; alia pueris, alia senibus. Et cum tanta 
t tax essentialis differentia inter statum conjugum et solu- 
Lamm, facile profecto fieri potest, ut quod alteris videtur 
dod Um, alteris foedum non videatur. Nonne multis qui 
inii aitatem peramant totum commercium matrimoniale foedis- 
; urn apparet? An ideo foedissimum estf Sinamus igitur 
SOs conjuges de hac re judicare. Atque interrogati dicamus, 
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licere id facere quamquam praestet ab invito non exigere. Eo 
facilius nos eam regulam observare poterimus qua nobis sua- 
detur ut de actibus conjugum quam paucissima loquamur.— 


Fit autem distinctio actuum imperfectorum secundum apti- 
tudinem qua pollutionem causare vel non causare possunt. 
Et quando praevidentur fieri cum proximo periculo pollutionis, 
illiciti sunt, nisi duae conditiones impleantur: primo ut adsit 
causa sufficiens ; secundo ut absit periculum consensus. 


Sed in praxi hae duae conditiones facile impletae esse censeri 


possunt. 

Nam quoad primam conditionem rationis sufficientis: hae 
rationes ab omnibus recensentur sufficientes: ut mutuus amor 
ostendatur, ut comparti petenti obediatur, ut suspicio avertatur. 
Harum autem rationum una vel altera vix non semper aderit. 
Et quando adsit quando non adsit, soli conjuges dijudicare 
possunt, cum id concretis circumstantiis temporis, loci, per- 
sonarum determinetur, quae solis conjugibus satis notae sunt. 


Ad periculum autem consensus quod attinet, monent, mor- 
alistae, non facile conjuges de malitia consensus in pollutionem 
sic admissam edocendos esse, ne ex peccatis materialibus fiant 
formalia. Quae cum ita sint, satis habeamus conjuges graviter 
admonere pollutionem VOLUNTARIE ET EXPRESSE quaesitam esse 
peccatum semper grave, et unicum peccatum mortale quod 
conjuges committere possint praeter adulterium. 


Pauca hic dicenda sunt de actibus imperfectis solitariis, i. e. 
de iis actibus, quos conjux exercet quum omnino solus est. 
Dico: quum omnino solus est. Nam etiam quoties conjux cum 
conjuge ejusmodi actibus indulget vix fieri potest quin utraque 
persona etiam proprium corpus aspiciat, tangat etc., atque ex 
eo quandam voluptatem percipiat, idque certe minime peccatum 
est. Actus autem vere solitarii quos moralistae alii dicunt 
venialia, alii, pauci tamen, etiam mortalia, semper periculum 
praebent, ne amor erga alteram personam paulatim refrigescat, 
et pollutionis vel adulterii tentationes excitentur atque in- 
crescant. Si igitur apparet conjugem in hoc deliquisse vel ad 
hoc multum tentari, de tali periculo moneatur. 
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B. DE OBLIGATIONE ACTUUM IMPERFECTORUM. 


Ut de liceitate actuum imperfectorum constat, ita de obli- 
gatione eos reddendi aut permittendi non multa apud moralistas 
legimus. Sed primum quidem obligationem eamque gravem 
esse reddendi et permittendi actus imperfectos, si ad copulae 
delectationem plene habendam necessarii sint, negari non 
Potest; talis enim negatio recusationem debiti conjugalis 
8equaret. 
Minor vero quaedam obligatio omnino statuenda est red- 
dendi et permittendi actus imperfectos etiam extra copulam. 
Nam matrimonio inito uterque conjux jus adquirit ut cor- 
POre alterius utatur ad delectationem veneream vel completam 
Vel incompletam licito modo quaerendam. Sed hic modus est 
licitus. Ergo ad eum adhibendum jus habet.—Quod jus simile 
est juri ad copulam cum uxore gravida, vel inter seniores.— 
Taeterea fieri potest ut alter conjux, sive vir sive mulier, iis 
actibus quasi indigeat, e. g. ad amorem erga conjugem hic et 
Nunc fovendum, vel ut se tentatione liberet, vel suspicionem in 
Se vel altero tollat Sed hoc facere saepe non posset, nisi 
Strictam potestatem haberet ejusmodi actus ab conjuge exi- 
Eendi, etiam nulla causa indicata.—Mirum profecto esset, si 
Conjux ab conjuge magnam rem, scilicet copulam, sub peccato 
Eravi posset exigere, dum ad minora nullum prorsus jus habe- 
Tet.— Experientia certe constat, summam inter conjuges esse 
Concordiam, ubi his actibus quaemadmodum Sponsus et Sponsa 
In Cantico inter se delectantur. Qui divortia meditantur ita 
Cum uxore vel marito non agunt. 

Quare omnino dicendum est ad actus imperfectos postulanti 
Ted dendos vel permittendos obligatos esse conjuges, eo utique 
Modo qui nec amori nec sanae rationi sit contrarius. 

_Quod si de uno vel altero actu tantum agitur plus quam 
aliqua obligatio sub veniali statui nequit, et nisi tales actus 
= Deratim recusantur, facillime adest ratiuncula excusans. Si 
Mi vel multi actus vel omnes per longum tempus recusantur 
UH si ad copulam praestantur, et multo magis si e. g. uxor 

Uu erit se eos per totam vitam recusaturam esse, non video 
dueOTnodo a gravi excusetur. Vir enim certe talem mulierem 

OD duxisset, si scivisset se matrimonii onera omnia, privilegia 

UA aquam omnia recepturum esse. 
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Hac in re consolandae sunt imprimis piae uxores, quae haec 
nonnunquam aegre ferunt illisque dicendum est haec omnia 
ipsis omnino casta esse, propterea quod status conjugalis tam 
essentialiter a statu caelibum differat. Uxores si viris etiam 
hoc modo placere studeant non solum non peccare, sed merita 
comparare. Has omnes esse significationes amoris non fraterni 
vel materni sed conjugalis, qui iis magnopere foveatur et 
augeatur. Uxores ut cum magna cura domibus praeesse 
oporteat et cibos praeparare et liberos educare, sic etiam his 
rebus viris placere debere, eorumque desideria implere, etiamsi 
non expresse rogentur. Ita matrimonia a Deo instituta esse. 
Ostendatur iis quam gravia sint officia vivorum quam multis 
facile impugnentur tentationibus. Doceantur ipsorum merita 
non minui etiam si hi actus ipsis grati sint et delectabiles. 
Neve facile iis credatur quae dicunt se illa nimium horrere. 
Agitur enim jus alterius, neque usum hujus juris uxores res- 
tringere possunt. Quodsi iis revera grata non sunt, ferant ut 
alia sui status onera. Sunt tamen quae viros suos laborare 
velint pecuniamque servorum instar comparare dum ipsae 
domi regnent neque quidquam vel vix quidquam faciant quo 
societatem suam viri adamare possint. Imprimis aetate 
paululum progressae viros fere omne jus amississe nihilque 
retinuisse putant nisi obligationem laborandi. Saepe cum de 
viris suis mulieres devotae vel non devotae conqueruntur, hic 
haeret aqua, id est, ipsae suis viris uxores esse nolunt, sed 
fortasse sorores, saepius dominae. 

Idem nonnunquam ex adverso de viris dicendum. Non- 
nulli enim quadam superbia sese his rebus majores esse imagi- 
nantur, vel negotiorum officiis occupati de uxoris desideriis 
non cogitant, vel carent naturali illo tenerioris affectus sensu. 
Atque ita fit ut eorum uxores, quae maritalis amoris significa- 
tiones non solum desiderant sed etiam esuriunt, magna miseria 
afhciantur. Noverint hi viri uxores ad eos actus jus habere. 
Noverint quam facile suas uxores beatas reddere possint. 
Noverint non sine crudelitate eos actus uxoribus negari. 

Meo quidem judicio non potest melior his de rebus dari 
conjugibus instructio quam si eis commendatur lectio Cantici, 
ubi amor conjugalis, in sublime quidem elatus, attamen vere ut 
est describitur. Non omnia quae in eo libro legent intelligent, 
partim quia penetratio sensus mystici plus requirit quam meram 
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lectionem, partim ob versionis nostrae Anglicae imperfectiones. 
Sed quae ad ipsos pertinent facile videbunt. 


III. De Fine HONESTO IN ACTIBUS IMPERFECTIS INTENDENDO. 


Moralistae cum de liceitate actuum imperfectorum agunt, 
plerumque valde insistunt in hoc ut in iis finis intendatur hon- 
€stus. Qua conditione addita multo difficilius fieri videtur ut 
conjuges his actibus exercendis a peccatis (venialibus) liberi 
maneant. Sed re vera bonum honestumque finem in his rebus 
intendere difficile non est. Nam omnes moralistae concedunt 
significationem amoris conjugalis esse finem honestum. Quae 
quidem amoris significatio profecto est summi momenti res. 
Nam conjugum inter se amor est fundamentum familiae, est 
Pignus educationis liberorum, est murus calamitati divortiorum 
Objectus. Nec est ille amor pure spiritualis, sed elementum 
Trrateriale ex natura sua ut vidimus sibi additum seu potius 
inditum habet. Est enim quaedam commixtio materiae et 
Spiritus, naturalium et supernaturalium, nec quidquam de his, 
in communi quidem rerum ordine, impune deesse potest, et 
Omnia illa elementa mirum in modum inter se juvant. Quare 
3Pparet quam vere moralistae significationem illius amoris, 
S!Enis materialibus exercendam, honestum homineque dignum 

Dem actuum conjugalium esse proclament. 

i Jam vero inter Christianos conjuges pauci profecto inven- 
“Mtur, quibus in usu privilegiorum suorum amor conjugalis 
“Jusque significatio non prae mentis oculis versetur saltem 
SUznum satis est ad honestatem moralem actuum. Quando 
nim his actibus indulgent, quasi sponte eos ad alteram per- 
referunt, aut suum amorem ostendere volentes, aut alteri 
Placere cupientes.—Qui vero adeo carnales sunt ut amoris 
ino obliviscantur, non facile nos interrogabunt nec ullis 
x-uctionibus convertentur, nec si peccant generatim plus 

Wary venialiter delinquunt. 


1 
hon Mirum est quam multas de usu delectabilium in statu matrimoniali leges 


Xa ulli moralistae proponunt. Vix quidquam dicitur de usu delectabilium 
lon. omnibus hominibus communia sunt, ut de delectationibus mensae, de 
de EX s itineribus voluptatis vel recreationis causa susceptis, de ludis privatis, 
eat = Pectandis ludis nationalibus, etc. Sed cum ad res matrimoniales ventum 
Re... Paginae implentur regulis, legibus, conditionibus, exceptionibus, adeo ut 
bores credere possit statum nuptorum ab Ecclesia pronuntiari statum vere 
ve Unum, cum nihil aliud videatur esse quam peccatorum et mortalium et 
TA slium fertilissimum seminarium, 
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Praeterea P. Noldin de fine in copula habendo sic dicit: 
“Quod si nullus finis honestus positive intendatur et actus 
conjugalis fiat hac positiva intentione capiendi voluptatem, 
actus dicendus videtur honestus, dummodo in ejus exercitio 
nulla ex parte excedatur contra praescripta rationis, et actus 
tamquam licitus vel saltem non illicitus apprehendatur. Actus 
enim ipse licitus est, in modo exercendi actum et capiendi volup- 
tatem servatur ordo a natura praescriptus i. e. concupiscentia 
regitur a ratione et voluntate; ergo actui nihil deesse intelligi- 
tur, quominus naturae rationali sit conveniens ideoque or- 
dinabilis et objective ordinatus in Deum finem ultimum ”. 
Haec de copula generatim dicta sunt, ideoque etiam vera sunt 
de copula habita inter steriles, vel cum uxore jam gravida, vel 
inter senes. Quare ad actus quoque imperfectos cur non appli- 
centur profecto non est. 

Utilissima est hac de re Patris Christiani Pesch, S.J., dis- 
ceptatio brevis de fruendis rebus delectabilibus generaliter. 
“ Quaestio dijudicanda manet, num liceat appetere delecta- 
tionem, non quidem ob aliquam ejus utilitatem aut honestatem, 
sed propter seipsam quatenus tamen apprehenditur ut alioquin 
honesta vel licita et moderata." (Moderatam delectationem 
eam intelligere debemus, qua fruenda nullum aliud officium 
laeditur, quamquam fortasse major sit quam regulae morti- 
ficationis permittunt.) “ Ad quaestionem ita positam videtur 
tuto affirmative responderi posse. Quia quaerere delectationem 
licitam, et regulatam rectae retionis judicio, est quaerere id 
quod a naturae auctore homini ut appetibile proponitur, ut 
homo hoc modo ad agendum alliciatur. Ergo cum homo 
delectationem moderatam et licitam appetit, facit quod Deus 
vult, neque male facit, neque talis actus videtur indifferens esse, 
sed honestus, non in summo quidem sed in infimo gradu hones- 
tatis. Utique non ipse actus elicitus delectationis ex interna 
sua natura est honestus, sed honestas ei accedit ex rationali 
voluntate imperante et dirigente, quae non permitteret delecta- 
tionem nisi esset honesta." (Praelectiones Dogmaticae, Vol. 
III, p. 330.) Aliis verbis: multum interest inter agere prop- 
ter delectationem et agere propter delectationem SOLAM. Qui 
agit propter delectationem solam, etiam ageret si sciret eam 
esse peccaminosam. 


ee a 


—_ 
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Non igitur peccant conjuges, sed meritorie agunt, infimo 
quidem gradu, quamdiu generali modo ad liceitatem talium 
actuum advertunt (sive actualiter et expresse sive virtualiter 
et per modum habitus) etiam si de amore non cogitant. In 
concreto vero amoris mutui vix unquam obliviscuntur, et ita 
ad altiorem gradum suas evehunt actiones. 

Quae cum ita sint, non est cur timeamus ne conjugatis in usu 

jurium suorum facile desit recta intentio. 

(Legentibus Canticum Canticorum tota haec de fine honesto 

actuum imperfectorum difficultas evanescit.) 


IV. INSTRUCTIO NUPTURIENTIUM. 


His statutis videamus, quomodo nupturientes de his rebus 
instrui possint. Dico, de his rebus. Multa enim alia dicenda 
Sunt, ut de pace et concordia servanda, de subjectione uxoris 
in rebus domesticis; gravissime loquendum est contra praxes 
©Orranisticas et forte etiam contra varias artes modernas ad im- 
Pediendam conceptionem, quae pestis etiam optimas familias 
Nostras inficit, de adulterii et completi et incompleti tanta 
malitia, quae tot poenis in Vetere Testamento mulctabatur. 

d de nostra re ita fere dici posse censeo. 

I. Conjuges inter se unum tantum peccatum idque mortale 
COmmittere possunt, sc. si voluntarie et scienter aut impediunt 
S€nerationem aut intendunt habere pollutionem. Si quid 
Vero ex his fit quod non praeviderunt et fieri noluerunt, non 

Cant. 
2. Ipsis ergo licet omnia facere quae ad copulam necessaria 
utilia vel grata sunt, etiam ad voluptatem illam plene 
Twtiendam, et tunc neutra persona neque in suo neque in 
terius corpore aspiciendo vel tangendo vel ullo alio modo 
Care potest. 
3. Neque ulla eis imponitur restrictio in ostendendo inter 
i "more, ita ut nec visu nec tactu nec ullis aliis amoris manifes- 
; tionibus peccare possint, ne temporis quidem duratione quo 

Faciunt, modo alia officia majora ne neglegant. 
eo <4.. De his rebus sibi licitis etiam inter se loqui, et de iis 
. &Xitare easque desiderare licet. Melius quidem est, si de iis 

‘EX multum cogitant, quamquam cogitando non peccant, 
_ S. In his rebus uxor et vir aequale habent jus, ita ut uter- 
Que eas ab altero exigere possit.—Quodsi copula sine ulla 
PT Orsus causa postulanti negetur, peccatum mortale est. 


Se 
al 
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6. Sed in his rebus multo magis amore et studio placendi 
duci debent quam timore peccandi. Et gratius Deo faciunt, 
si antevertunt alterius desideria, quantum circumstantiae per- 
mittunt, quam si quasi expectant mandatum. Sed verus amor 
etiam vetat exigere quod alterum possit incommodo afficere. 

7. Peccata omnia conjugum cum tertia persona duplo gra- 
viora sunt quam essent inter solutos, quia sunt de scelesto adul- 
teriorum genere. Cogitationes de talibus peccatis et eorum 
desideria etiam mortalia peccata sunt, sed tantum si sunt vere 
voluntariae nec ulla iis opponitur resistentia. 

8. "Haec omnia et jura et officia sic manebunt per totam 
vitam vestram, etiam quando liberos jam expectare non 
poteritis. Neque unquam harum rerum mentionem in con- 
fessione fecere debetis, quia si facitis, confessarii facile sus- 
picantur aliquid mali commissum esse. Quod si quid omnino 
novi occurrat vosque vere et serio dubitetis sitne peccatum 
mortale annon, praestat audacter interrogare quam angi con- 
scientia." 

9. "Mirari non debitis castitatem vestram nunc tantopere 
differre ab ea castitate, quae vobis hucusque erat colenda. Sed 
totus vitae vestrae status omnino alius est. Nec estis frater et 
soror nec dominus et ancilla. Deus vos in judicio severe 
judicabit de multis rebus de quibus alii non interrogabuntur. 
Officia enim vestra prorsus alia erunt. Propterea vobis illa 
omnia libenter permittit, quo melius amorem conjugalem fovere 
atque matrimonii onera portare possitis." 

Hac instructione, quae in linguam vernaculam versa brevi 
tempore dari vel etiam legi potest, omnia puto contineri, quae 
de privilegiis matrimonialibus sciri opus est.—Multi quidem 
nupturientes non mirabuntur tam multa facere licere, sed 
potius tam multa facere non licere. Expectant enim licere 
procurare abortum, saltem primo anno vel post tertium partum, 
adamare alias mulieres vel viros etc. Se ad reddendum deb- 
itum graviter obligari nonnulli vix credunt. Multi enim libri 
de rebus matrimonialibus Anglice scripti, alioquin non inutiles, 
qui ab Acatholicis magno sumptu eduntur atque etiam a Catho- 
licis praesertim mulieribus avide leguntur tales justitiae obliga- 
tiones partim attenuant partim simpliciter negant. 

Forsitan aliquis putet in instructione peccata venialia non 
indicari. Sed id consulto factum est. Nam procul dubie 
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praestat permittere peccata parva materialia quam non clare 
ostendere quae actiones certo peccata mortalia non sint, ne ea 
quae ad onera matrimonii mitiganda instituta sunt cedant ad 
augendas tentationes et fiant occasio ruinae animarum—per 
conscientias erroneas. 

Vocabulum ''licet" et similia tam saepe reperiri ne cui 
laxismum sapere videatur. Est enim matrimonium non ab- 
stinendi status sed fruendi, nec de ejus juribus aut oneribus nos 
quidquam demere possumus, 

Evitatur in instructione omnis enumeratio actuum in par- 
ticulari, quod ut fiat a moralistis suadetur. Si in negativis 
locutionibus, in numeris I, 2, 3, satis insistitur, conjuges revera 
omnia sciunt. Addi potest ad numerum 3 si videtur, haec 
verba brevia esse sed permulta iis contineri eaque omnia fieri 
licere. Sitne unquam necesse descendere magis ad particularia 
charitas et pastoralis prudentia docere debet. 

V. VARIAE ANNOTATIONES. 

Actus imperfectos sibi licitos esse plurimi conjuges quasi 
Datura ipsa docente didicerunt. Plerumque tamen valde 
&Eaudent si paucis verbis omne dubium a sacerdote praecluditur. 
N'ec desunt ubique qui actus omnes quatenus non ad copulam 
Omnino sint necessarii peccata venialia aut etiam mortalia esse 
Putent. Equidem aliquando ad virum aegrotum vocabar, qui 
Per aliquot annos matrimonio junctus fuerat et eodem tempore 
* sacramentis abstinuerat. Nam primis post nuptias hebdo- 
Madis ejusmodi actus cum uxore peregerat eosque tam gravia 
Peccata putabat ut absolutionem se recipere posse desperaret. 
tem non semel in missionibus inveni et viros et uxores qui has 
Tes graviter vetitas esse rati ad parochos accedere prae vere- 
Cu ndia ausi non erant aut eas in confessione contra conscientiam 
Er roneam omiserant.—Harum rerum variae sunt causae. Non- 
Dia] enim sacerdotes gravissimum illud munus instruendi 

R ta pturientes omnino neglegunt, aut ita loquuntur ut intelligi 
R-n possint, aut interrogaturos repellant. Sed saepe homines, 
TER axime pii, ea quae nuptiarum tempore audierunt postea in 
A wabium vocare coeperunt, id quod fieri potest auditis con- 
©2-eonibus de excellentia castitatis. Nonnulli in confessionibus 
© iis quae accusabant vel interrogabant non satis clare edoce- 
antur. Quare tandem sacerdos cum bona mulier confitetur 
Se nimia viro permississe non dicit: “ Non potes viro tuo nimia 
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permittere, nisi etc." (secundum instructionem).  Inveniet 
fortasse onanismum esse commissum graviterque de tanto sce- 
lereloquetur. Sed fortasse inveniet nihil subesse nisi erroneam 
conscientiam. Salus animarum suprema lex esto, et docebit 
charitas quam decenter etiam de his rebus dici possit. Neces- 
sarium etiam est de omnibus conjugum officiis conciones ali- 
quando fieri, ad quas soli conjuges admittantur, quo efficacius 
verba fieri possint. Aliter accidere potest ut et officia sua et 
jura obliviscantur. 

Accedit quod nonnulli sacerdotes nimio zelo aliquid saltem 
asceseos introducturi esse videntur in matrimonia. Piis enim 
mulieribus suadent ut raro aut nunquam tales actus extra copu- 
lam viris suis permittant. Quos sacerdotes misericordiae Dei 
enixe commendemus. Nostris enim temporibus, ubi innumerae 
illecebrae, ubi facilitas divortii civilis homines ad onera dec- 
linanda invitant, summae est imprudentiae, tam intempestiva 
ascesi jura matrimonii velle minuere—ut sileam gravem in- 
justitiam, cujus tales sacerdotes fiunt complices. Sanctus 
quidem Paulus, quamquam omnes vult esse sicut seipsum, i. e. 
caelibes propter Deum, tamen conjugatos Christianos potius 
videtur urgere ut eis rebus quae licitae sunt indulgeant. Ab- 
stinentiam fieri vult tantum '' ex consensu ad tempus, ut vacetis 
orationi ; et iterum revertimini in idipsum, ne tentet vos satanas 
propter incontinentiam vestram." (I Cor. 7, 5.) 

Simul tamen quaedam voluntaria abstinentia bonis conjugi- 
bus potest suggeri. Nam aliquando a commercio maritali 
refraenare cogentur vel morbo vel absentia alterius vel aliis 
causis. Quod cum fit, melius tentationes superabunt si volun- 
taria abstinentia sese praeparaverint. Praeterea et in aliis 
rebus et in hac materia mortificatio Deo grata est, quamquam 
majore hic cautione opus est quia jus alterius interponitur. 
Suggeri igitur possunt brevia tempora quibus sese contineant, 
e. g. vigiliae festorum, vel certi dies Quadragesimae, vel vigi- 
liae dierum quibus ambo ad sacram Communionem accedunt. 
Verum clare statuendum est obtemperandum esse si contra hoc 
propositum alter conjux quidquam postulet; et etiam ostenden- 
dum, sacram Communionem nullo modo a praevia abstinentia 
pendere, id quod ex documentis a Pio X promulgatis elucet. 

Alioquin etiam nostris temporibus ad bonum commune magis 
conducet, si “ unusquisque suam uxorem habeat” i. e. privilegiis 
suis utatur, "et unaquaeque suum virum." 

FRANCISCUS. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF DOUBTFULLY BAPTIZED NON-OATHOLIOS. 
Reply to Father Prümmer, 0. P. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


The July issue of the REVIEW carried a communication from 
Father Prümmer, the noted theologian-canonist of the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg. Father Prümmer, when he wrote his 
letter, had not seen the June number of the REVIEW wherein I 
joined issue with Father Creusen on the intrinsic phase of the 
doubtful baptism and the "favor fidei" question, Consequently 
he insists mostly on points already agreed to. His principal 
contention is that in practice there can be no thought of allow- 
ing the Pauline privilege where there is a double doubt of bap- 
tism. The June article concurs in that position; but it demurs 
to the theoretical side of the question, arguing that there is 
Still hope of Rome's giving a favorable response to the applica- 
bility of canon 1127 in cases of two doubtful baptisms and in 
cases of one doubtful and one certain baptism. The article 
clearly distinguishes between the presumptive and the actual 
use of the “ favor fidei". Only good morals, the article main- 
tains, can ibe a reason for not allowing that privilege presump- 
tively; since we appear to have merely another instance of the 
far -reaching principle of probabilism. Or, as I put it, spiritual, 
ike corporal potency, is to be presumed, not proved. 
he controversy, therefore, has entered this stage of the 
Question: Can the Church permit the presumptive use of the 

«vor fidei" where a convert has a marriage doubtfully 
Datura], either because there are two doubtful baptisms or be- 
Cause there is one doubtful and one certain baptism ? 

It is this thesis that we would like to see the distinguished 
2Uthor of Freiburg write upon. And it is only the affirmative 
Sde of this thesis that we are seriously inclined to defend. 
M a rious incidental issues could be raised; but such issues are 
Table to becloud the outstanding question, the one thing that 

`R tters with pastors who are anxious to validate civil mar- 
NA ges already contracted and prevent civil marriages likely 
© ‘be contracted. Yet there are three points of sufficient in- 
Via-ect value to take up in detail. They are: the alleged 
Ch ange wrought in declarations of nullity by canon 1070; the 
SU posed bar placed by clause two of that same canon to the 
Presumptive use of the “favor fidei" ; and the connexion be- 
tw een the Helena case and the newly defined controversy. 
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THE ALLEGED CHANGE MADE BY CANON 1070 § 2. 


I had said in my first article (January, 1924) that only the 
principle enunciated in canon 1127 could explain certain de- 
cisions given by the Holy Office prior to 1918, such as a declara- 
tion of nullity in a marriage between two doubtfully baptized 
persons related within the fourth degree and between a doubt- 
fully baptized and an unbaptized person. I was intent on 
showing that instances of the principle were warrant enough 
to conclude to universal applicability, unless decisive intrinsic 
or extrinsic reasons stood against it. If the decisions of the 
Holy Office were merely judicial and not dispensatory, as 
authors like Wernz thought there were grounds for holding, 
then a probable obstacle of an indissoluble union would not 
interfere with the presumptive use of the principle. Of course 
decisive extrinsic reasons have since developed against my 
argument for universality. Up to that time, however, no 
European author to my knowledge had made any express re- 
striction, although only one author was quoted as explicitly 
allowing the principle to be applied in the case of two doubt- 
fully baptized persons. 

Now Father Creusen meets that argument by saying that 
both decisions can be explained by the Church’s former juris- 
prudence, which construed doubtful baptisms as presumptively 
certain, even if a declaration of nullity were involved. The 
Creusen-Vermeersch Epitome Juris Canonici points this out as 
changed by canon 1070 §2. Father Ayrinhac takes the same 
view in the July number of the Review. While Father 
Prümmer makes no mention of this, one of his arguments might 
be thought to suppose it. Anyhow the point is worth elabora- 
tion. I wager it was erroneously acted upon in many quarters 
prior to the Code. A Methodist or Baptist, for example, 
married to an unbaptizel person was declared to have an invalid 
union even in cases where no conversion took place. 

Things were quite the other way about. Investigation dis- 
closes, as I had asserted, that the “ favor matrimonii" was the 
same before the Code as after it. Validity was always pre- 
sumed, saving the privilege of faith. Now for the proof. 

The Sacred Rota in 1911* quotes from an instruction of the 
Holy Office issued 5 June, 1889, to establish the actual prac- 


1 DuBreuil-Denison case of nullity, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. III, p. 400. 
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tice of the Church in regard to declarations of nullity on the 
score of non-baptism. The quotation is an intimation of the 
wording of canon 1070 § 2: “ Quando agitur de impedimento 
disparitatis cultus, et evidenter constat unam partem esse bap- 
tizatam et alteram partem non fuisse . . . matrimonium poterit 
ab Ordinario declarari nullum”’. 

This ought to be sufficient to prove the jurisprudence of the 
Church on the point before 1918. But if confirmation is de- 
Sired, it may be found in the famous Savannah response of 8 
August, 1883 appended to the Decrees of the Third Council 
of Baltimore. In that document the Holy See sanctioned two 
Principles professedly, and the first was that, where doubts 
Of baptism were positive, the validity of marriage was to be 
presumed. 

Yet this unchanged jurisprudence has no direct bearing on 
the double doubt of baptism and the "favor fidei". It does 
indicate, however, that before the Code the '' favor fidei" did 
1n Some cases override the “ favor matrimonii ". 


THE SUPPOSED BAR OF CANON 1070 $82. 


Father Priimmer cites canon 1070 § 2 as an argument against 
COnstruing doubtful baptism as presumptively null “in favorem 
€i", We have just seen that this canon introduces no 
ange and that the former jurisprudence was identical. Yet 

p er the pre-Code procedure there were declarations of nul- 
(ty in cases of doubtful baptism and non-baptism. So the 
ed rule had its exceptions. Besides, under the former law 
here was no distinction between Catholic and non-Catholic 
*Dtisms, so far as the impediment of “disparitas cultus" 
X = it held wherever baptism existed. Now things are just 
Es contrary. The first part of that canon exempts all but 
2th olics from that impediment. There can be no thought of 
NO n-Catholic marriage since 1918 being declared null on the 
STO a1nds of non-baptism. So how can clause two have any 
ipn x-ing one way or the other on two doubtful baptisms of non- 
ath olics? It is not to the jus constitutum but to the jus con- 
* ze endum that we must look for legal help in interpreting the 

— C -ntofcanon 1127. And already we seem to possess the first 
“PE roach to that jus constituendum. I refer to the Helena 
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IMPORT OF THE HELENA CASE. 


Quite rightly have Fathers Priimmer, Creusen and Ayrinhac 
observed that the Helena decision is not a case in point. For 
in that case, with a certain baptism and no baptism, there was . 
a purely natural marriage, whereas with two doubtful baptisms 
there is likelihood of a sacramental marriage, and if the prob- 
ability before men happens to be a certainty before God there 
is present absolute indissolubility. 

Further consideration, however, does discover in the Helena 
case what seems to be a very good indirect argument, not for 
the actual dissolution of what can be a sacramental consum- 
mated marriage, but for the presumptive sundering of what 
under probabilism must be construed as a natural union. The 
argument is this. 

Natural marriage, saving the privilege of faith, is indis- 
soluble; hence in practice the relative dissolubility of natural 
marriage turns out to be of no worth where the privilege of 
faith is absent. The Catholic, for example, contracting by 
dispensation marriage with an infidel, has a union just as in- 
capable of being severed as if he had married a baptized person. 
His marriage, while only natural, is indissoluble, even on the 
petition of the subsequently converted infidel. Not only that, 
but in all doubts the Church presumes valid marriage; and she 
is seemingly under compulsion to do so. 

Now let us see the contrast in the case of the marriage of a 
certainly baptized non-Catholic to an infidel or unbaptized 
person. This is a union which antecedently would be pro- 
nounced equally indissoluble, because there is certain baptism, 
therefore certain incorporation in the Church of Christ. Along 
with the privileges of the Christian thus constituted would 
appear to go the disabilities of the Christian, one of which 
is indissoluble marriage. 

But the Helena case falsifies any such line of argumenta- 
tion. For that marriage was dissolved, and by reason of the 
“favor fidei". There must be an immense difference, then, 
between the two marriages, that of the Catholic to the infidel 
and that of the non-Catholic to the infidel. And does not 
this difference arise, as I argued in the New Marriage Case,” 
from a lack of external communication with the Church in the 


3 EccL. Revigw, January, 1924. 
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second case? Under this aspect the non-Catholic is a material 
and not a formal Christian. For that reason, on coming to 
the visible communion of the Church, he can experience all the 
thraldom of marriage servitude. In any event his natural 
marriage is relatively dissoluble, unlike that of the Catholic, 
which is as indissoluble in practice as if absolutely indissoluble 
by reason of sacramental character. 

‘Then are we going to say that the non-Catholic who is only 
doubtfully a Christian has to be treated more severely than the 
non-Catholic who is certainly a Christian? True, the doubt- 
ful Christian under consideration has not a marriage which is 
indubitably natural. But that only says the actual applica- 
tion of the “ favor fidei” in his case cannot be certain: it in no 
wise says that the right to that privilege is not certain. We 
have a parity in the doubtful debt and the certain non-debt. 
In the one, freedom from payment is presumed; in the other, it 
1s actual So the marriage of the certainly baptized non- 
Catholic to the unbaptized person is actually dissoluble and 
the marriage of the doubtfully baptized non-Catholic to the 
doubtfully baptized non-Catholic is but presumptively dissol- 
uble. In other words, such a convert has not a certainly in- 

luble marriage. To treat him as if he had appears to be 
= restraint of freedom guaranteed by the divine law, a restraint 
which only reasons of grave public policy can justify. And 
D reasons are not yet seen to be advanced. Nor is this 
Meant in a censorious spirit. For the Helena case is just be- 
boning known. So quite naturally its implications have not 
d; en weighed, especially their connexion with the thesis under 

1SCrassion. 
m Aat decision, it strikes us, constitutes the second step in an 
p POrtant piece of disciplinary development. The first was 
ths. restriction of the impediment “disparitas cultus". The 
Vd is apt to be the presumption of natural marriage wher- 
Cr- doubt is solidly founded. At least let the dispute proceed 
. "M.naturedly until this third step is seen to be real or 
"Sic, pary, | 


` Joserm P. Donovan, C.M. 
PX enrick Seminary, St. Louis. 
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ADMINISTERING THE SAORAMENTS TO SOHISMATIO OHILDREN. 


Qu. A young priest in a neighboring parish asked a friend if it 
would be permissible to hear confessions and give Holy Communion 
to the children of Greek schismatic parents, who were attending a 
Catholic school, provided the parents placed no objection in the way. 
The parents give preference to the Catholic school, though seven- 
eighths of the population of the town is non-Catholic. 


Resp. The answer to this query is found in canon 731 § 2, 
which states that it is forbidden to administer the Sacraments 
of the Church to heretics or schismatics, even though they be 
in good faith and seek them in good faith, unless they first 
reject their errors and become reconciled to the Church. The 
canon embodies a constant tradition of the Church, that no 
countenance be given to heresy or schism by admitting ad- 
herents to the communication in holy things. 

This attitude of the Holy See is reflected in a decision of the 
Holy Office (20 July, 1890), quoted under the canon cited. 
Agatha, a schismatic, through distrust of schismatic priests, 
confessed her sins to a Catholic priest; he discovered that she 
was a schismatic but in good faith, and gave her absolution. 
The question was then proposed to the Holy Office: “Can 
material schismatics who are in good faith ever be absolved?” 
The reply runs, “ Since scandal cannot be avoided, in the nega- 
tive, except in the hour of death, and then only when effective 
measures are taken to remove scandal.” 

The young priest should not administer the sacraments to 
the children of schismatic parents until they have been for- 
mally received into the Church by a profession of faith. If 
they are under fourteen years of age, they need no absolution 
from censure, even “ad cautelam," and the act of abjuration 
may also be omitted. Since they have reached the age of 
reason, and are no longer in the class of “infantes,” they may 
be received into the Church without the consent of their 
parents, but ordinarily it is more prudent not to proceed with- 
out this consent in the case of children of tender years. 
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DISPENSATION FROM AFFINITY. 


Qu. Peter marries Anna. Both Catholics. Anna dies, leaving 
one son, Leo. Peter afterward marries Esther, Catholic, and chil- 
dren are born of the marriage. Peter dies, and afterward Leo co- 
habits with Esther. 

Can dispensation from affinity in direct line be secured on presen- 
tation of positive proof that Esther was unknown to Peter previous 
to Anna's death? Esther and Leo now wish to marry, if permission 
can be obtained. 


Resp. It has long been a common opinion among canonists 
that affinity in the direct line is an impediment of ecclesiastical 
law only, and, absolutely speaking, that the Pope may dis- 
pense from this impediment. All vestige of doubt on this point 
has been removed by canon 1043, where it is definitely classed 
as an ecclesiastical impediment. It is likewise certain that the 
Hi oly See does not regard it as expedient to dispense from this 
impediment. Apart from the danger of consanguineous mar- 

riage there are other strong reasons which can be urged. 

Individuals thus related frequently live under the same roof 
and are intimately associated in family life. Unless they are 
Convinced that marriage between them is forbidden, this close- 
Dess of family life will give an occasion for rash marriages, 
Supply an opportunity for illicit relations, which are indulged 

more freely between those to whom marriage is possible, 
*nd the marks of affection which are usual among such per- 
SOns may readily take on an improper interpretation. In addi- 
tion, when the former marriage has been consummated, by the 
Union thus established, a definite relationship of paternity or 
Maternity results, which makes marriage between such per- 
Sons abhorrent. 

Xs it advisable to seek a dispensation? The attitude of the 

Hoy, See may be gleaned from canon 1043, where affinity 
1x1 linea recta consummato matrimonio” is excepted from the 

SX c-eedingly ample faculties granted in the hour of death. 

D à, pensations have been granted from this impediment in 

Tec-ent years, but very rarely, and only in circumstances most 
S&S perate and extraordinary. 

A case from England is recounted in the Nouvelle Revue 
T Fz Sologique (1912-528). John contracted marriage with a 
W<Oman, already the mother of an illegitimate daughter, 
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Rebecca. Three or four children were born, and on the death 
of his wife, John contracted civil marriage with the daughter, 
Rebecca, without adverting to the impediment of affinity. She 
bore him two children. 

The request for the dispensation was addressed to the Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments, which refused to take action. 
It was then addressed to the Sacred Penitentiary, and the dis- 
pensation was granted “mature consideratis peculiaribus ad- 
junctis in casu expositis, de speciali et expressa Apostolica 
auctoritate". The same article mentions a case where an 
American bishop received a similar dispensation orally from 
the Holy Father. 

These dispensations refer to marriages contracted succes- 
sively with mother and daughter; in both cases the prior mar- 
riage was consummated ; the illegitimacy of the daughter did 
not affect the character of the impediment. It would appear 
more difficult to secure a dispensation where dispensation is 
desired to enable a woman to marry successively a father and a 
son, because of the inversion of authority involved by which 
her superior position as mother is followed by one of subjection, 
as wife. The canonical tradition is to discourage such a mar- 
riage; if this is not successful, there are precedents, rare 
enough, it is true, where in extraordinary circumstances dis- 
pensation has been granted, but only as a last resort. 


READING FOR PRIESTS. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

Impetus to the private library campaign would be given by 
the establishment, wherever possible, of a public circulating 
library especially for priests. 

Many books are not worth more than twenty-five cents, the 
price charged by circulating libraries for a week’s perusal. 
Priests are adverse to weighting their libraries with books that 
they will never read again. Assistants in particular endeavor 
to lighten the baggage they must carry from one post to an- 
other. So there is a general ban on all books. 

Publishers shower priests with tempting advertisements, etc., 
all futile because everybody mistrusts the present system of 
advertising. Blatant circulars are baits for business, not 
notices of true values. People want to review books for them- 
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Selves before they purchase them. You can get books on 
approval, but a priest would require a bundle-wrapper and a 
secretary to remail the discards. The present system is not 
helping sales, nor promoting learning. 

Scholarship among the clergy is waning because they do 
not read. Catholic booksellers should be urged to establish a 
circulating library in conjunction with their book department. 
They would increase their sales of worthy books. 

J. G. O'N. 


DIARIUM ROMANAE OUBRIAE. 
PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


44 October, 1924: Mr. Hernand Behn, of Havana, made 
K night of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, civil class. 

22 October: Mr. Stephen James Caire, of the Archdiocese 
Of New Orleans, made Knight of the Order of St. Gregory 
the Great, civil class. 

. 28 October: Monsignor John Francis Prim, of the Arch- 
diocese of New Orleans, made Protonotary Apostolic ad instar 
Particibantium. 

Messrs. Charles Isidore Denechaud, Francis Leon Barker, 
J Ohn Xavier Wegmann and Thomas G. Rapier, of the Arch- 
diocese of New Orleans, made Knights of the Order of St. 
Gr Cgory the Great, civil class. 

S March, 1925: The Right Rev. William Augustine Hickey, 
Bishop of Providence, made Assistant at the Pontifical Throne. 

Monsignori John J. Code, Francis O'Brien and Vincent 
Bla hunka, of the Archdiocese of Chicago, made Privy Cham- 
bertains supernumerary of His Holiness. 

28 April: Monsignori Joseph Mangan and John H. Peschges, 
Of the Diocese of Winona, made Domestic Prelate of His 
Haines. 

-g May: The Right Rev. Thomas Francis Hickey, Bishop of 
Rochester, made Assistant at the Pontifical Throne. 


Ecclesiastical Library Cable. 


REOENT THBOLOGY. 


During recent years there has manifested itself among theo- 
logians of the Latin Catholic Church an intense interest in the 
history, doctrine, discipline, and liturgy of the Eastern 
Churches, both Uniate and Orthodox. This is due, in great 
measure, to national and political crises which have focussed 
the eyes of the world on the East; but its principal cause is the 
ardent zeal of the Holy See to bring back to the unity of faith 
the millions of Oriental Christians who are estranged by heresy 
and schism, and to invigorate spiritually those who profess 
loyalty to the See of Peter. This interest in the Eastern 
Churches has been the occasion of a number of theological 
writings adapted to provide a better knowledge of religious 
conditions in the East. Among writers on these subjects the 
first place is undoubtedly held by Dr. Adrian Fortescue, whose 
last work, The Uniate Eastern Churches—left unfinished by 
the untimely death of this brilliant scholar—contains much 
valuable information, especially regarding the Italo-Greek 
Church. A pamphlet entitled Eastern Catholics, written by 
W. L. Scott and published by the Catholic Truth Society, con- 
denses into forty pages a very complete summary of the history, 
rites, devotions, and government of the various Oriental 
Churches in union with the Holy See. Mr. Scott furnishes 
some useful information regarding the designations of Oriental 
Christians. We are apt to regard “ Greek Catholic” as a gen- 
eric term, applicable to both Orthodox and Uniate. Among 
the Greeks themselves, however, the term “ Catholic” is re- 
garded as the distinguishing mark of those who are subject 
to the Pope. The sole exception are the Maronites—who call 
themselves simply ‘‘ Maronites", but who are all Catholics. 

Among the Orientalia Christiana published by the Pontifical 
Institute of Rome a series of pamphlets entitled Conceptus 
et Doctrina de Ecclesia juxta Theologiam Orientis Separati, 
by Fr. Spácil, S.J., is worthy of notice. The author divides 
his work into three sections—the doctrine of Photius concerning 
the Church, the teaching of the official symbolic books, and 


1 See EccL. REV., Sept. 1924. 
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the tenets of modern Oriental schismatic theologians. The 
error of Photius, the protagonist of Eastern schism, did not 
consist in the denial of a primacy of jurisdiction over the 
universal Church, Fr. Spácil assures us, but rather in the con- 
tention that the primatial see could and should be transferred 
from Rome to Constantinople. The official doctrinal books, 
however, and modern theologians assign the supreme govern- 
ing and teaching power to a general Council, and deny the uni- 
versal jurisdiction of any individual Bishop. Their principal 
argument against the primacy is based on an exaggerated 
notion of the Church as the mystic Body of Christ—which 
doctrine, they claim, precludes the possibility of any other 
H ead than Christ Himself. Fr. Spácil appends a number of 
conciliar, liturgical, and patristic quotations to prove that be- 
fore the time of Photius the doctrine of the Roman primacy 
Prevailed in the East. 

A complete summary of the dogmatic divergences between 
the Roman and the Orthodox Church is given by the Rev, A. 
Malvy, S.J., in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique, June-August, 
1924. We are apt to regard the Greek schismatics as differing 
from us only in regard to the primacy of the Pope. Fr. Malvy 
Shows that between Roman and Orthodox theology there are 
numerous other essential points of disagreement—e. g. the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost, the Immaculate Conception, the 
"ndissolubility of Matrimony, the existence of Purgatory, etc. 

A nother recent contribution to this category is a study of the 
Greek Orthodox theology of the Word Incarnate—La Chris- 
SLogie dans la Théologie Orthodoxe, by the Rev. P. de 
M eester, O.S.B., in the Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 
Stober 1924 and April 1925. For the most part the Greek 
doctrines of Christology agree with those of the Roman 
Ch ich, not only in regard to the duality of nature and the 
b isty of person, but also in regard to the knowledge, sanctity, 
9O-cily qualities of Christ, etc. Greek Orthodox theologians, 
however, are apt to confuse the natural and supernatural 
i "CRers, in this and in other doctrines. Moreover, they refuse 
> admit the cult of the Sacred Heart, which they denounce 
an innovation and a disguised form of Nestorianism. For, 

€ry say, the Heart of Christ is regarded by Catholics as a de- 
©-mined human person, distinct from the Word. Besides, 
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they contend, the Cross and not the human Heart is the proper 
and traditional symbol of Christ’s love for mankind, 

In the Month (London) for May, Cyril Charlier considers 
present-day religious conditions in the Christian East, es- 
pecially Russia. The principal obstacle to reunion, he tells 
us, is the intensely national spirit of Oriental Christianity, 
which links patriotism with Orthodoxy and places submission 
to Rome on a par with treason. If this hindrance could be 
eliminated, the rank and file of Orthodox Christians would 
have no difficulty in accepting the dogmas of Catholicism. As 
a matter of fact, many adherents of the Russian Church whom 
persecution has driven into exile are now joining the Catholic 
Church. 

* * * 

Geology and Biblical Chronology (Geologie und Biblische 
Urchronologie) is the subject of an article by Dr. Richarz, 
S.V.D., of Techny, Ill, in the Linger Quartalschrift, 1925, 
nos. I-II. The writer insists that the age of the human race 
is not a revealed truth, and accordingly they err who try to 
conclude from the Biblical narrative that the creation of the 
first man occurred 6000 or 8000 years ago. The question is a 
purely scientific one and has no place in theological discussion. 

From geological calculations, especially those based on the 
movements of glaciers, Dr. Richarz concludes that the mini- 
mum estimate of the age of mankind is 20,000 years. How- 
ever, even those who extend this period to several hundred 
thousand years have good arguments on which to base their 
conclusions. 

Some modern exegetes — mostly non-Catholic — have in- 
terpreted the transgression of our first parents metaphorically, 
as a sin of sexual indulgence, rather than literally, as an act 
of disobedience. This view had supporters even among the 
pre-Christian Jewish Talmudists, and found favor with the 
early Christian writer, Clement of Alexandria (Stromata III 
I4). In the Linzer Quartalschrift, No. I, 1925, Dr. Fruh- 
storfer combats this view (Wider die Sexuelle Deutung der 
Ursünde). He shows that this interpretation does not har- 
monize with the context of Genesis, which proclaims con - 
cupiscence to have been the effect rather than the cause of the 


sin committed in Paradise. 
* * * 
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Two questions in Mariology are the subject of much dis- 
Cussion at the present time—the corporeal Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, and her office as Mediatress of grace. Dr. J. 
Ernst is the principal opponent of the definability of the As- 
Sumption as an article of faith. His writings have been pre- 
viously noted in these columns.” In the first and second num- 
bers of the Linzer Quartalschrift for the current year Dr. 
Ernst continues his attack on those who hold that the corporeal 
Assumption is contained in the deposit of faith. He considers 
it turn the arguments adduced by Fr. Mattiusi, S.J., in his 
treatise L’Assunsione Corporea della Vergine Madre? and 

*n d eavors to show that none of them afford convincing proof 
of the definability of the Assumption. Even the argument 
on the proto-evangelium (Gen. 3:15), so greatly em- 
Phasized by modern theologians—namely, that if Mary had 
DOt been privileged with an anticipated resurrection her vic- 
tory over the devil would not have been complete—he rejects 
$S inadequate to prove that this doctrine is revealed. He ad- 
Tits. however, that the Assumption is a pious and well-founded 
historical belief. 
, A different view is championed by the Rev. H. G. Hughes 
m hiis article “ Doctrinal Development and the Assumption of 
Ur Lady" in the Dublin Review, 1924, no. 4. He begins by 
laying down a principle to which most modern theologians 
WOuld not agree—namely, that a truth which is only virtually 
nd not formally implicitly contained in the deposit of faith 
TRAY, by the definition of the Church, become a dogma. The 
A ssssammption, he says, is a truth of this nature—not formally 
COnN tained in the deposit of faith, for we have no direct and 
*Yonstrative evidence that it forms a part of public revelation, 
Utt virtually revealed, as is evident from the universal con- 
Sen t of Catholics, both clergy and laity. Accordingly, it can 
be Clefined by the Church as an article of faith. 
he terms "virtually" and "formally" revealed have so 
Nany different shades of meaning that their use is often am- 
2 uous. The distinction should be based, not on the modus 
CO 2 noscendi, but on the res cognita. Many theologians would 
NOt hesitate to consider as formally revealed what Fr. Hughes 
classifies as only virtually contained in the deposit of faith.‘ 
- Library Table, Sept. 1921, Dec. 1924. | 
4 Library Table, Dec. 1924. 
Schultes, Introductio ad Historiam Dogmatum, Art. 4, 6, 9. 
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The Civiltà Cattolica for 7 February, 1925, summarizes Fr. 
Mattiussi's treatise in favor of the definability of the Assump- 
tion, and praises his zeal and theological ability. The Rev. 
H. Mets in the Nederlaandische Katholische Stemmen (1924, 
p- 353) asserts that this doctrine is probably revealed, though 
this is still a matter of free discussion. 

Another phase of Mariology that is being widely discussed 
by theologians is the universal mediatorship of the Blessed 
Virgin. That the Mother of God is rightly called the 
" Mediatress of all Graces” cannot safely be denied, in view 
of the consensus of theologians and the recent institution of a 
feast in her honor under this glorious title. But when there 
is question of explaining this title, a wide divergence of view 
prevails. Writing in the Ephemerides Lovanienses for April 
of the current year, the Rev. J. Riviére calls attention to the 
indefiniteness of this title. He cites, as an example, a book 
recently published, Marie Mére de Gréce, the joint work of 
the Revs. M. de la Broise and J. Bainvel, with an introduction 
by Cardinal Billot. In the work of the Redemption, or the 
gaining of the graces necessary to man’s salvation, Cardinal 
Billot assigns no part whatsoever to Mary; Fr. Bainvel con- 
cedes to her a mediate coóperation, in that she voluntarily be- 
came the Mother of the Redeemer; Fr. de la Broise goes 
further, and holds that she merited for us de congruo the 
graces which her Divine Son merited de condigno. In regard 
to Mary’s part in the distribution of graces, a like divergence 
of view prevails. F. Riviére concludes his review with the 
suggestion that theologians come to an agreement regarding 
the precise meaning of “ Mediatress of Graces ”. 

Fr. Bover, S.J., a zealous champion of Our Lady’s pre- 
rogatives, writing in the Gregorianum for December 1924, 
proposes an argument for her universal mediatorship, based 
on the words of the proto-evangelium: "I will put enmities 
between thee and the woman,” etc. (Gen. 3:15). From the 
antithesis which this text proclaims between Eve and “the 
woman” (Mary), it follows that as Eve was the direct and 
universal cause of the ruin of the human race, so Mary was the 
direct and universal moral cause of man’s reparation—subor- 
dinate to the merits of Christ, even as Eve’s pernicious influence 
was subordinate tto the transgression of Adam. In other 
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words, to Mary has been assigned an active part in the work 
ui the Redemption and the bestowal of its fruit upon all man- 
ind. 
Dr, B. Bartmann contributes to Theologie und Glaube, 1925, 
No. 1, an article entitled Mater Divinae Gratiae, in which he 
Shows the development of the doctrines of Mary's spiritual 
motherhood and mediatorship, as illustrated in tradition since 
the second century. The Rev. J. Van der Meersch in a revised 
edition of his Tractatus de Divina Gratia (Brussels, 1924) 
adds an Appendix de Maria Mediatrice, in which he contends 
that Mary's prerogative of Mediatress of all graces is a revealed 
doctrine, formally contained in the truth of her spiritual 
motherhood of the human race. 

The Gregorianum for September and December contains a 
Physiological-theological treatise by the Rev. A. Breitung, 
S.J., on the Conception of Christ. The older theologians, who 

€ld that the ordinary human fetus is not sufficiently organized 
tO be animated by a rational soul until a certain number of 
Weeks after conception, were forced to admit a miraculous ex- 
C€Ption in the case of Christ. For, it was the Word hypo- 
Statically united to a human soul and body who was conceived 
in the chaste womb of Mary. Accordingly they concluded that 
Om the very first moment of conception Christ's body was 
Perfectly formed, in order that it might be fittingly animated 
Xy a rational soul and assumed by the Word.’ Fr. Breitung, 
© wever, applying to the Incarnation the more common 
Physiological opinion of to-day—that the fetus from the first 
IAO ment of conception is animated by a human soul—shows 
at it is not necessary to presume a miraculously instantaneous 
© velopment of Christ's body ; but on the contrary it was more 
(Et ing that it should go through the gradual process of forma- 
tion which takes place in ordinary conceptions. Modern 
Physiology, moreover, in attributing to the mother a more 
ACtive and intimate part in conception than was conceded by 
€ older physiologists, enhances the prerogatives and glory 
©f the Virgin Mother. 
* * * 
Dr. J. Godfrey Raupert, who for several years has been 
Tesiding in Germany, is continuing his efforts to proclaim the 


S St. Thomas, Summa, P. III, Q. XXXII, a. 1. 
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dangers of Spiritism. His latest work on this subject—a 
pamphlet of eighty pages in German (Der Spiritismus im 
Lichte der vollen Wahrheit) is of the same trend as his numer- 
ous English publications. That many of the phenomena of 
Spiritism are caused by incorporeal, intelligent beings, he 
claims, cannot be denied. These spirits, however, are not the 
souls of the departed. On the contrary, they prove themselves 
by their falsehoods and their opposition to Christianity to be 
instigators of evil. Accordingly, the practice of Spiritism is 
dangerous to both soul and body. 

A somewhat different attitude is taken by Fr. Norbert 
Bruehl, C.SS.R., in the Linser Quartalschrift, 1925, no. I. 
He complains of the many unauthenticated phenomena that 
are adduced as indubitable examples of preternatural activity, 
even in Catholic books and papers. He cites a number of cases 
where trickery has been detected, and considers that the best 
method for pastors to eradicate spiritistic practices is to em- 
phasize the many frauds that have been exposed. Fr. Mainage, 
O.P., in his Religion du Spiritisme (recently translated into 
German) looks upon alleged spiritistic phenomena as the re- 
sults of natural causes. 

* * * 

One of the theses sustained by Fr. de la Taille in his Mys- 
terium Fidei is that the reception of the Holy Eucharist, at 
least tn voto, is necessary as a means of salvation. He arrives 
at this conclusion from the principle that the Holy Eucharist 
has as its proper effect the participation of the soul in the Flesh 
of Christ, through which all sanctification and salvation are 
secured. The other Sacraments have as their proper formal 
effect something distinct from sanctifying grace and produce 
the latter only through a certain dependence on the Holy 
Eucharist. For example, Baptism has as its proper formal 
effect the death of sin, but it produces sanctifying grace in as 
far as the death of sin is directed to the infusion of super- 
natural life—i. e. the proper effect of the Holy Eucharist. 
Accordingly, the desire (at least implicit) of the Holy Euchar- 
ist must accompany the fruitful reception of all the other Sacra- 
ments? In the Zeitschrift fir Katholische Theologie, 1925, 
no. I, Dr. Otto Lutz takes exception to Fr. de la Taille's view. 


€ Library Table, June, 1924. 
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From the writings of St. Thomas, conciliar definitions, and the 
words of St. Paul (Rom. 6:3-7) Dr. Lutz endeavors to show 
that Baptism, of itself and independently of the Holy Euchar- 
ist, is sufficient for sanctification, and accordingly for salva- 
tion. The Blessed Sacrament, he asserts, being the food of 
the soul, is directed to the consummation not the inception of 
the supernatural life. 

Although Dr. Lutz argues convincingly, he does not seem 
to have grasped the full significance of Fr. de la Taille's doc- 
trine. The latter is viewing the Sacraments not as indepen- 
dent entities, but as one sublime system of supernatural agen- 
aes, the dynamic centre of which is the Holy Eucharist. To 
Quote the Salmanticenses (who held the necessity of the 
Blessed Sacrament in voto): “This desire (votum SS. Eu- 
cha ristiae) regards the Holy Eucharist, not as a special Sacra- 
Trent, but as the end of all the Sacraments”’." It is in the same 
Sense that the Roman Catechism (P. II, Cap. IV, n. 50) says: 

Even the first grace ... is granted to no one, unless he 
l€Oeives this Sacrament (the Holy Eucharist) in desire and 
Intention." 

In the May number of the /rish Ecclesiastical Record ap- 

Pea rs a lengthy criticism of Mysterium Fidei, by Dr. Ryan of 
@ynooth. Dr. Ryan agrees with Fr. de la Taille in his 
COmecept of the Mass as the oblation of Christ once immolated 
OIX Calvary and remaining perpetually in the state of a Victim. 
FEe disagrees with the learned Jesuit, however, in his doctrine 
SOn cerning the relation of the Last Supper to the Cross— 
@uonely, that these were not two distinct sacrifices, but only 
One, of which the former was the oblation, the latter the im- 
«24 stion. This conclusion, Dr. Ryan contends, contradicts 
A= general teaching of theologians—and of Fr. de la Taille 
Piannself —that the Last Supper was a true Sacrifice, identical 
Vv Yth the Sacrifice of the Cross. For how can that which is 
Only a part of a thing be designated as identical with the 
th Img itselff Moreover, Dr. Ryan suggests that Fr. de la 
aille has read his own opinions into some of the conciliar and 
Pa tristic texts that he employs in the course of his work. 
i atever view one may hold regarding this disputed ques- 
tion, it must be admitted that Dr. Ryan’s article is an admir- 
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able example of that logical reasoning and unimpeachable 
courtesy which are so necessary for the attainment of any 
practical results from theological controversy. Fr. de la Taille 
is to be congratulated in having such a theologian to concur 
with his doctrine regarding the essence of the Mass. 

An historical study in French on devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament—Le Culte du Saint Sacrament—has recently ap- 
peared from the pen of Canon Cordonnier. The work is 
divided into two parts, with the thirteenth century as the divid- 
ing line. Before that time devotion to the Holy Eucharist 
centred about the Mass and Holy Communion. From the 
thirteenth century, however, the cult of the Reserved Species 
developed, and manifested itself in the Feast of Corpus Christi, 
exposition, processions, etc. 

The views of the Rev. E. Leen, C.S.Sp., regarding the Mass, 
which appeared last year in the /rish Ecclesiastical Record 
and which were unfavorably commented on at the time in these 
columns,’ were declared by the Bishops of Ireland to be ob- 
jectionable. With praiseworthy submission to ecclesiastical 
authority, Fr. Leen withdraws his opinions in the December 
number of the Record. 

* * * 

The Rev. E. Hugon, O.P., in the Revue Thomiste (1924, p. 
481) considers some disputed points regarding Holy Orders. 
With St. Thomas, Fr. Hugon holds that the Subdiaconate and 
the Minor Orders are grades of the Sacrament. In accordance 
with the Decree to the Armenians (Denzinger, 701) he asserts 
that the essential materia of Orders (including the priesthood) 
is the traditio instrumentorum. 

A very complete historical and theological treatise (in 
French) on the Sacrament of Orders by Fr. Tixeront (L'Ordre 
et les Ordinations) has just made its appearance. Regarding 
the historical question of the distinction between bishops and 
priests the author is inclined to the view that all the priests 
of the first century were possessed of the fulness of the sacer- 
dotium—i. e. the episcopate of Orders; while the simple priest- 
hood as such began only in the second century. Fr. Tixeront 
holds that the Minor Orders are not a part of the Sacrament; 
and that the sole essential materia of the diaconate, priesthood, 
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and episcopate is the imposition of hands. He furnishes an 
interesting conspectus of the various rites employed in the 
conferring of Orders from the earliest centuries down to the 
Present day whose ceremony is a combination of the Roman and 
the Gallican rites. 

The current year has witnessed the appearance of another 
lengthy French treatise, on vocation to the priesthood— 
Vocation au Sacérdoce, by Dr. A. Mulders of Belgium. He 
demonstrates clearly that the Church's authoritative decision 
of 1912 (relative to La Vocation Sacérdotale of Lahitton) and 
the prescriptions of Canon Law (Can. 1353, 1357) are 1n full 
aCCOrd with the traditional doctrine of Fathers and theologians. 
Dr. Mulders distinguishes a twofold vocation,—in vocato, i. e. 
the complexus of graces and abilities in the individual destined 
for the priesthood ; and in vocante, i. e. the call to the ministry, 
Primarily on the part of God and secondarily on the part of 
the bishop. This last, since it is the official recognition of the 
Call of God is called Vocation in its formal sense. However, 
© does not exclusively constitute a priestly vocation, but pre- 

SU Bposes the call of God and the necessary requisites in the 
an didate. 
FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


Esopus, N. Y. 
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THE OASE AGAINST EVOLUTION. By George Barry O'Toole, Ph.D., 
B.T.D., Professor of Theology and Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, 
Bt. Vinoent Archabbey; Professor of Animal Biology, Seton Hill Ool- 
lege. The Macmillan Oo., New York. 1925. Pp. xiv—408. 


Thirty years ago the writer of these lines was standing in a group 
of distinguished ecclesiastics on the grounds of the Cliff Haven 
Catholic Summer School. The conversation turned upon the opin- 
ions on evolution that had been advocated by the late Father Zahm— 
then in the prime of his literary and scientific activity—in a course 
of lectures which he had just completed under the Catholic Summer 
School's auspices. The then President of the School, Dr. Conaty, 
afterward Bishop of Los Angeles, felt it his official duty subsequently 
to protest before the assembled audience that the Catholic Summer 
School did not hold itself responsible for the advanced views pro- 
pounded by Dr. Zahm. This disclaimer seemed the more called for, 
seeing that the New York Herald of that very morning had flashed 
from its front page the headline query, "Is Zahm a Heretic?’ ‘The 
affair stirred up some little excitement, and one of the clerical group 
alluded to above, a well-known writer, remarked, “But why this fuss? 
Twenty-five years from now all of us will be holding Dr. Zahm’s 
present opinions." Was the speaker a prophet? In the sense that 
he foretold what, with a qualification, has actually come to pass, yes. 
The qualification falls upon the “all of us”. 

How far Catholic thinkers have become evolutionists, it is difficult 
to say. Many of them, influenced by the trend of certain distin- 
guished apologists and by the ubiquitous acclaim of evolutionism, 
rather than by any intrinsic evidence, seem to accept the general 
theory—save as it includes the human soul in the evolutionary pro- 
cess; for of course Catholic faith draws the line there. As regards 
the human body, the body of Adam, many seem to be a bit in the 
twilight, trying to hold on to the general consensus of theologians 
(who here allow no transformist hypothesis), and at the same time 
thanking God that Mother Church has made no de fide declaration 
regarding the genesis of Adam's body. 

The opinion maintained by Dr. Zahm he himself stated as follows: 
“The evolution of the body of man from some inferior animal and 
its subsequent endowment in this body by God of a rational soul is 
antagonistic to no dogma of faith and may be shown to be in har- 
mony with the teaching of St. Thomas." Respecting which opinion 
one of the most recent of our manuals of “ Neo-Scholastic Phil- 
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osophy"' observes: “ There is no intrinsic impossibility, not even 
improbability, that God should not have used an existing animal 
Organism as the body into which he infused the spiritual soul at the 
Production of the first man." 
The modern mind is obsessed by the idea of evolution. It is prac- 
tically impossible to gain a hearing for any counter facts or argu- 
ments. To disbelieve in evolution—that is, in the transformation of 
organic species, including the descent of man from a bestial an-' 
cestor—is to expose oneself to being reputed an ignoramus, a “ back _ 
number ", or the dupe of religious prejudice. It required courage, 
therefore, the courage begotten of conviction, based not on vague 
SPeculation but on intimate familiarity with the facts and the argu- 
Dents pro and con, to take up the Case against Evolution, as is done 
m the book at hand. | 
Of course we already have a very considerable amount of valuable 
Citicism of the various forms of Evolutionism. Every one of our 
manuals of Scholastic Philosophy contains several theses more or 
less refutative of that to us exaggerated form of the theory which 
Ttvolves the purely animal origin of man. Moreover, all our manuals 
9f apologetics are similarly equipped. Besides this there are a num- 
Of brochures and booklets expository and critical of Evolution- 
Sna. On the other hand, in the volume before us we get for the 
Írst time a fully detailed and minute critique of the arguments 
“hich are claimed by their proponents to establish the alleged fact 
AG the fulminated dogma of the transformation of species. For 
UE it well in mind, there is no longer question in the modern mind 
©volution as an hypothesis. Evolution is declared to be a philo- 
Ae ical thesis, a scientific theory, a proven fact. As to the evolu- 
Onary process, there is no end of disputation. But as to the fact 
‘Sel there is almost unanimous agreement amongst the scientists. 
M ften enough, it is true, we hear of the death and burial of Dar- 
e TXiism; but this is mere quibbling with a word. The natural selec- 
pon hypothesis is very generally discarded, but Evolutionism, trans- 
ie Y Xnism, is more in vogue now than ever before, and all the ora- 
mi tea opponents at present in the field are, despite their well- 
dc ming intentions, only strengthening the convictions of the evolu- 
©xists while inviting obloquy for themselves. 
es e case against Evolutionism defended in the present volume is 
. mere scholastic thesis or apologetic dissertation. It is a thorough 
ae of scientific and philosophcal criticism. It is the work of a 
2 Vant who is fully conversant with the etiology, the biology, the 
in tomy, the chemistry, the physics of the empirical facts involved 
ti ne defence and the criticism of Evolutionism. Usually the scien- 
© evolutionist secures an easy victory by the fallacy ad verecun- 
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diam. Goliath-like, he despises the youthful David who steps up 
ungirded with the sword of science and equipped only with the 
pebble and the sling of philosophy, theology, or the Bible. In the 
present encounter, however, the evolutionist may reserve his contempt 
for himself. For he has here to do with an opponent who knows as 
much about sword tactics as he does himself. He confronts an ad- 
versary who is just as used to the thrust and parry of physical 
science as any self-assured evolutionist. An antagonist, moreover, 
who possesses what he himself too often lacks, a thorough drilling in 
the art of dialectics, a master in argumentation and in the critical 
sifting of evidence. 

Nor will the reader fail to note that while the author is keen to 
detect the weaknesses both factual and logical on the side of his 
adversaries, he does not forget to be impartial when he has occasion 
to evaluate the tactics of the allies of his own cause. Instances of 
this even-handed justice will be noted in his treatment of Canon 
Dorlodot’s Darwinism, on the one hand, and of Mr. Alfred McCann’s 
God or Gorilla, on the other. 

For the rest, the case is presented under two headings: 1. evolu- 
tion in general; 2. the problem of origin. Under the first, after a 
succinct statement of the present crisis in evolutionary thought, the 
author discusses with scientific details the arguments drawn for Evo- 
lutionism from the homologous structures of animal organisms and 
from the succession of the fossil remains which are generally sup- 
posed to prove progressive and genetic descent. 

In the second part he enters, even more minutely, into the prob- 
lem of the origin of life, the origin of the human soul and of the 
human body. The latter chapter is especially interesting for its full 
and luminous discussion of the fossil relics of so-called primitive 
man — the Trinil, the Heidelberg, the Neanderthal, and the other 
worthies whom we see so nicely modernized in the museums of nat- 
ural history and in the popular illustrated books on the Cave men. 

It should be noted that the author is not attacking Evolutionism 
as a working hypothesis. His protest is against the brazen effrontery 
of the sciolists who claim for their unproven opinion the sacrosanct 
dignity of a scientific thesis. Some sort of evolutionary process may 
or may not have been at work in bringing about the present organ- 
ized arrangement of the living kingdoms; but the author’s conten- 
tion is that the evidence adduced to establish the transformation of 
organic species is inconclusive and that the only logical attitude 
toward the theory is the agnostic one—We don't know. 

While the main strength of the work lies in its scientific criti- 
cism—the Scriptural and theological aspects of the subject being 
outside its scope—some of its most cogent pages are contained in the 
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Afterword, wherein the author alludes to the monistic basis of the 
evolutionary philosophy, and the disastrous consequences of that 
Philosophy both for the individual and for society at large. As a 
recent Italian writer of distinction remarks: “ Socialistic doctrines 
are based exclusively upon our assumed kinship with the brutes, and 
the leaders of militant Socialism have inscribed on the frontispieces 
of their books the chain fatally logical and terribly true of three 
names, Darwin, Spencer, Marx.” 
Marxian Socialism, as Dr. O’Toole observes, “has been called 
i Scientific' for no other reason than that it is based upon material- 
Istic evolution, and this scientific socialism has brought upon modern 
Russia a reign of terror which eclipses that of France in the bloodiest 
days of the Revolution". Nor is it insignificant that Eleanor Marx, 
the victim of her father's teaching on free love, committed suicide, 
2S did likewise two recent editors of the Appeal to Reason—J. W. 
Wayland and J. O. Welday. It may easily be objected, however, 
t evolutionists, for all their agnosticism and materialism, put 
Christians to shame by their irreproachable upright lives. To which 
1t may be replied that the morality of the evolutionist is on the one 
d parasitic, and on the other hand is in absolute opposition to his 
Philosophy. For “ not only does the monism of evolutionary science 
fail to motivate the Christian code of morals, but it is radically and 
lrreconcilably opposed to all that Christianity stands for ". 
No one has more boldly expressed the trend and purpose of the 
©volutionistic philosophy than Von Hartmann, the champion of 
Onism: “ Many there are," he says, '" who speak and write of the 
Struggle of civilization, but few there are who realize that this 
Struggle is the last desperate stand of the Christian ideal before its 
1 disappearance from the world, and that modern civilization is 
Prepared to resort to any means rather than relinquish those things 
hich it has won at the cost of such great toil. For modern civi- 
tion and Christianity are antagonistic to each other, and it is 
therefore inevitable that one give place to the other. Modern prog- 
ress can acknowledge no God save one immanent to the world and 
“posed to the transcendent God of Christian revelation, nor other 
Mana orality save only that kind whose source is the human will deter- 
XxAining itself and becoming a law unto itself." Should some one 
Say that Evolutionism is independent and outside of this atheistic 
Yxionism, the answer may be that the alleged independence is true if 
**volution be regarded as a mere working hypothesis, as a scaffolding 
for the construction of a provisional systematization of organisms 
and ready to be cast aside as soon as it is seen to be inadequate for 
AtS purpose. But Evolutionism is more than this. Like socialism, it 
1S a world-view and a world movement, a philosophy of the universe, 
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a theory of life, of origins and destinies, a substitute for the old 
and the substance of the new religion—the new religion which, as 
Charles Eliot, ex-President of Harvard proclaims, ‘ will not attempt 
to reconcile people to present ills by future compensation. Preven- 
tion will be the watchword of the new religion and a skilful surgeon 
will be one of its ministers.” By thoroughly probing the scientific 
foundations and evaluating the philosophical implications of this 
new religion the author of the present volume has done an inesti- 
mable service to the cause of truth. 

It will be interesting to note how the evolutionists will receive 
this vigorous criticism of their cherished dogma. Possibly they will 
ignore it—assured as they are that no good can come out of Naza- 
reth. Or they may concentrate counter criticism upon minor points 
divulsed from the leading trend of the argument. Be that as it 
may, no honest inquirer after the truth, whatever be his opinion or 
inclination toward Evolutionism, can afford to leave unheard this 
most judicious and timely summary of the evidence. 


A MANUAL OF MORAL THEOLOGY for English-speaking Oountries. 
By the Rev. Thomas Slater, 8.J. Two volumes. Fifth and Revised 
Edition. New York, Oinoinnati, Ohioago: Bensiger Brothers. 192b. 
Pp. 367 and 352. 


Father Slater's work which is meant to popularize the study of 
Moral Theology in its broad phases is sufficiently known to the 
average cleric to dispense us from explaining the character of the 
Manual of which we have here a new (the fifth) edition. The sub- 
ject is one which has its distinct value not only to the priest but also 
to the layman of to-day, notably in America, where pastoral influence 
is less rigidly circumscribed than in Europe, and where we have no 
fixed traditions to guide the moral sense in matters of human acts 
and law. Father Slater's text deals with the natural and positive 
law, sin, and virtue. The Decalogue, and the commandments of the 
Church which flow from it, are essentially unchangeable, but their 
application varies with time, place, and circumstances, and demands 
interpretation by a living authority divinely constituted. Hence it 
happens that the supreme government of the Church directs certain 
adaptations in practice which bind the conscience. To have this 
effect they must be rightly understood. These ordinances affect like- 
wise the efficacy of the means of grace to the faithful. The new 
Code of Canon Law contains many changes of far-reaching conse- 
quences, as Fr. Slater points out. It canonizes the law of the coun- 
try on such important questions as Prescription and Contracts. It 
changes the nature of more than one diriment impediment of Mar- 
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riage. It alters many other points of church law. All this is shown 
in the present edition of a work which has already approved itself 
as a reliable guide in such delicate matters, for both the confessional 
and other transactions of moment to the public conscience. The 
Manual is one which, if rightly used, will be of service to the direc- 
tors of public welfare, to the judge on the bench, to the legal con- 
tractor in business, to the physician, and to the guardians of public 
morals generally. 


A RETREAT FOR NUNS. By the Bev. Walter Blliott of the Paulist 
Fathers. The Apostolic Mission House: Washington, D. O. (Brook- 
land Station.) 1925. 


‘The long and fruitful missionary and pastoral activity of Father 
Elliott of the Paulist Community enables him to diagnose the 
SPiritual needs of our parish life with exceptional accuracy and from 
the Practical point of view to be taken by the secular clergy. The 
Uture advancement of religion in America depends in the main on 
the religious training of our children. That training is in the hands 
€f the religious communities attached to and teaching in our schools. 

Ne efficiency of these teaching communities is intimately bound up 
With the fidelity with which they practise the religious rule and 
radi tions of their institute. In local houses attached to the parishes 
these religious are either helped or hindered by the direct interest or 
the want of it in their work, and the encouragement given them by 
the local clergy. 

Et has been the custom to rely to a large extent on annual or 

RQdical retreats conducted by priests of the religious orders to 

Maintain fervor and regularity among the school Sisterhoods. The 
lar priests are accounted not infrequently as of a lower grade of 
Teli grious knowledge and perfection, and their authority is accord- 
ely of less influence and weight with the Sisters and with the 
Aithful generally. If this estimate is partly justified by facts, it is 
22 les wrong and hurtful in principle, for the priest, whether in the 
WOrld or guided by a special pledge of obedience, if he wants to be 
E © to his sacred calling, is bound to the perfection which, whether 
Er cised in obedience to a special rule or by a voluntary compliance 
wi the circumstances of duty, rests upon the divine ordinances 
Which alone give dignity to the priestly office. 

Father Elliott helps the parish priest to realize this aspect of 
Parish duty, not merely with regard to the faithful in general, but 
i the sense that he establishes the consciousness of priestly duty to 
become guides to the religious who have the educational charge of 

© parish children. He not only urges the pastoral clergy to be 
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habitually interested in the spiritual welfare of the Sisters in their 
parishes, but he shows them the way to act out this interest by enter- 
ing into the direct guidance of their religious life. To do this it is 
not necessary for the individual pastor to profess obedience to a re- 
ligious rule; but it is necessary to understand the importance of 
such rule for those who have entered the religious life, and to value 
it from the position of the Sisters. It is needless to point out that 
this understanding is of personal worth to the priest in his efforts 
to regulate his own spiritual life; for no priest can be efficient in a 
civilized community without a rule of life, apart from that which 
is forced upon him by the demands made on his time and labor by 
his flock. The Apostolic Union of Priests provides some such rule, 
and Father Elliott’s Retreat for Nuns will furnish a means of 
strengthening the regularity of a holy or priestly life by urging the 
observance of their rule on his coadjutors in the school, which they 
are pledged and ready to follow. 

The volume is written in an agreeable style without any attempt 
at moralizing, such as is apt to irritate those who are familiar with 
what religion demands. But it gives us a fair outline of the relig- 
ious field, the training of our Sisterhoods, their special needs for re- 
flection on certain fundamental topics of their regular life, their 
obligations, limits, aids, opportunities for the exercise of virtue which 
are of service not only in the school but in the homes, with the sick, 
with converts to be instructed, and on a hundred other occasions. 
It is a new means of rendering the pastoral work of the priest fruit- 
ful and a blessing and joy to his flock as well as to himself and his 
coadjutors on the mission. 


INTRODUOTION TO OHUROH HISTORY. For Beginners. By the Rev. 
Peter Guilday, Ph.D., President of American Oatholio Historical Soci- 
ety, eto. B. Herder Book Oo., 8t. Louis and London. 1925. Pp. 
350. 


After surveying the brief preface and the table of contents the 
reader of this book — it is to be hoped he is likewise a student, a 
pursuer of good works—will do well to pass at once to the sixth, the 
penultimate, chapter, which is headed The Mission of the Catholic 
Historian. Here he will come at once into intimate relation with 
the spirit, the soul, of the work. In no hortatory tone, but in a 
style comparable as regards magisterial dignity, sonorousness, and 
befitting color to none so much as to that of Macaulay's famous 
essay on Ranke's History of the Popes, he is shown the march of 
historiography across the Christian ages. A battle he sees it to be- 
between the champions and the foes of Christian truth. The Cen- 
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turies of Magdeburg and the Annals of Baronius are seen contend- 
ing for the central heights. The former have marshalled all the 
forces of hatred and calumny against the Church and the Papacy. 
The latter has enlisted the power of fearless research and outspoken 
veracity in defence of the Rock and the Citadel of Peter. The mis- 
Sion of the Catholic historian has ever since been to follow the spirit 
that was in Baronius over against the Centuriators—to employ, de- 
velop, perfect his methods of research and interpretation. In what 
measure this has been and is being accomplished by modern and 
Contemporary historiographers is made plain in this erudite and 
eloquent chapter. No student who has any taste for historical read- 
Img or any capacity for historical work can fail to derive inspiration, 
enlightenment, and encouragement from its perusal. 

KFiaving been touched by the spirit that breathes through the chap- 
ter indicated, the student should go back to the beginning of the 
VOlume and follow the successive chapters. In the first he will 
learn how to segregate from the at first bewildering number and 
Variety of conflicting views the one that alone seems to conform to 
the logical requirements of a true definition of Church history. 

Wccessively he then comes into closer contact with the scope and the 
Value of Church history. He will then go on to learn how to study 
hhurch history and to recognize the spirit, capacities and methods 
that enter into the formation of the ecclesiastical historian. Lastly 
© is furnished with a comprehensive survey of the available litera- 

e of the subject. 

“The foregoing observations may suffice to indicate the general 
cter and importance of this new accession to the student's outfit. 

e book is unique. It occupies the field alone. It has no compeer. 
It may seem strange that, while all the other branches of the eccle- 
S2astical curriculum — philosophy, theology, Sacred Scripture, and 

© rest—are provided with manuals introducing the beginner to the 

ger department, the same cannot be said of Church history. We 
we in English not a single book that may be truly called an "Intro- 
"xction to Church History”, one that covers the ground now for 
© first time taken by the present volume. The absence so far of 
Sch a work is significant of the quite inadequate attention which is. 
«le-voted to ecclesiastical history in our institutions of learning. May 
At not be augured that in filling up this long-existing—even though 
NOt long-felt—gap in our didactic literature, Dr. Guilday has pro- 
'v1ded at the same time a new incentive, a fresh stimulus, as well as. 
* valuable adjunct to the study of the Church's history? One likes. 
tO hope so. 
The book is modestly proposed to “beginners”. It deserves a 
Place as a text book in our seminaries and colleges. At the same- 
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time it appeals to the clergy who, having a taste for historical 
studies, desire some suggestions and supplementary directions where- 
by they may orientate themselves in the vast and ever-extending field 


of history. 


Among the College Annuals pub- 
lished at the end of the scholastic 
year, with impressive academic garb 
and illustration of the student and 
alumnate bodies, we have received 
St. Bonaventure’s Seminary Year Book 
1925; edited by the Duns Scotus 
Theological Society. Also The Sheaf, 
being the record of Mt. St. Joseph 
Academy, Chestnut Hill, for 1925. 
The former abounds in thoughtful 
essay; the latter in graceful tributes 
from poetic pens and loyal tributes to 
the Mother Institute at Puy-en-Velay. 


The Jesuit Martyrs of North Amer- 
ica — Isaac Jogues, John de Brébeuf, 
Gabriel Lalemant, Noel Chabanel, An- 
thony Daniel, Charles Garnier, René 
Goupil, John Lalande — by John J. 
Wynne, S.J. (The Universal Knowl- 
edge Foundation: New York) appears 
simultaneously with the formal dec- 
laration in Rome of their Martyrdom. 
The significance of the volume lies in 
its value as an historical monograph, 
but it also revives the sense of duty to 
sacrifice in the missionary efforts of 
the American priesthood. We hope to 
return to the discussion of the book 
in the near future. 


The clergy who are endeavoring to 
promote parish or school dramatics 
will find some fresh material and that 
of a decidedly superior quality in Six 
One-Act Plays by the Rev. Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York). It is claimed for these plays 
that they are * Catholic? without be- 
ing “religious”, which means that 
they embody sane ideals without pro- 
trusion of goody-goodyism. Moreover 
there is the zest of life in them, 
healthy life, kindliness, hope, simplic- 
ity, sparkle, nobility, character, cour- 
age—all the best elements that touch 
and grip the unspoiled and unsoiled 
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heart of man and woman. Though 
the plays are arranged for acting on 
the sfhge, the themes they bear and 
the fine art of their telling capture 
the reader equally with the hearer 
and beholder. 


The Old Morality plays never be- 
come old. They retain in their Catho- 
licity a universal appeal the vital 
élan, the vigor of perennial youth. 
Everyman and the Second Shepherds 
Play are amongst the foremost of these 
imaging dramas. A new acting ver- 
sion of these two classic Moralities, 
with ample stage directions, has re- 
cently been edited by Mr. William R. 
Duffy, Professor of Dramatic Art in 
Marquette University, and issued in a 
convenient brochure by the Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee (pp. 88). 


The English C. T. S. publishes a 
pamphlet (twopence) entitled Between 
Ourselves. It contains a course of 
talks to boys on many varied topics 
vital to the life of the average boy in 
school and beyond. The writer, Joseph 
O’Connor, knows how to reach and to 
hold the mind of the average boy. 
A fine thing it would be if every boy 
went forth from the schoolroom with 
one of these pamphlets in his pocket. 


Indulgences for Sale! Enquire 
Within, is the rather startling title of 
another pamphlet recently issued by 
the C. T. S. When it is seen that the 
author is Father Herbert Thurston, 
S.J., the inference is inevitable that 
there is something worth while, some- 
thing solid and interesting, between 
the covers. Some parts of the writer’s 
The Holy Year of Jubilee and (an 
article from the Month, December 
1923) The Medieval Pardons are con- 
joined in this timely booklet. 
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Much is being written of late— 
favorable and unfavorable—concerning 
Church in France. One thing 
cannot be gainsaid, that the eldest 
daughter of the Church has never lost 
her zeal for the cause of the foreign 
missions. Some of the manifestations 
Of that zeal are summed up in a re- 
cent publication entitled L’A postolat 
issstonaire de la France (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui). The volume (pp. 310) 
consists of a series of conferences 
&ven in the interest of the Union 
Missionaire du Clergé at the Institut 
Catholique de Paris (first seriés, 1923- 
1924) by speakers eminent in tHe mis- 
onary field. The discourses contain 
brief “accounts of the history, the 
tua] and prophetic state of the mis- 
"On im many parts of the globe, and 
‘vem aside from their missionary ap- 
Peal (which of course is their primary 
E EON d'étre) are informative and in- 
Testing documents. 


A theological tractate bearing the 
tit] € of Professor Tixeront on its 
page will need no other endorse- 
LAE as regards its doctrinal strength 
ba historical erudition. This will be 
is e ns to the student who takes in 
Hs the recent “ Etude de Théologie 
o, tOrique” entitled L'Ordre et les 
E €fi»zgtions. The author lays no 
tiie to an exhaustive treatment of 
> Subject, but he has certainly given 
me very clear method and style a 
C Cinct though withal comprehensive 
fr ary of the theology—as gathered 
os the history — of the hierarchy 
tel . the rites of ordination. The 
pr tise has served the author in his 
L O fe ssonal] work at the Faculty of 
for ms and will therefore be available 
as Similar purposes in our seminaries, 
cle ‘well as for private study by the 
© Sey generally. (Paris: Lecoffre. 
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f Dr. John W. Basore, Associate Pro- 
felt of Classics at Princeton Uni- 
Wey, conjointly with Dr. Shirly W. 
at € ber, Assistant Professor of Classics 
BR © same institution, has compiled a 
Fook of Latin Poetry for the use of 
fairy classes. The selections are 

Writ. Tcpresentative of the Latin 

in ters from Naevius onward, includ- 

wi Some of the later Christian hymn- 

ters, Besides the heroic figures of 


Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Phedrus, 
the stars of only slightly lesser mag- 
nitude, such as Lucretius, Catullus, 
Tibullus, Seneca, Martial, Juvenal, and 
others are represented by proportion- 
ate selections. The imperishable Chris- 
tian classics, the Stabat Mater, the 
Vens Creator, the Dies Irae and the 
Adeste Fideles find a place. 


As to what should and what should 
not be the constituents of an anthology 
there will of course always be a dif- 
ference of opinion. It can hardly, 
therefore, be expected that all teachers 
of Latin will agree that the present 
compilation is the best both positively 
and negatively that could be made. 
On the other hand, there is likely to 
be a general consensus that the selec- 
tions are on the whole judicious and 
typical. The editors have enhanced 
the value of the book by their table 
of metres and their annotations. An 
attractive feature is the extracts from 
the English (and occasionally French) 
poets that introduce the Latin selec- 
tions, Teachers of the classics who 
prefer the policy of a general survey 
of Latin letters to the more intensive 
study of one or other author, such as 
Virgil, or Horace, will do well to ex- 
amine the present anthology. The 
book is befittingly issued by Allyn & 
Bacon, New York (pp. 346). 


The ability to tell stories to chil- 
dren, particularly to boys, is a natural 
gift conditioned by personal elements 
that are more easily felt than analyzed. 
Women frequently are more successful 
at the business than men. However, 
even a small share of the gift can 
grow into fair fruitage if cultivated 
by practice and attentive study of the 
best models. Amongst the latter, Jane 
Andrews’s series hold a widely ac- 
knowledged place. New editions of 
the series are being issued in neat 
form by Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Ten Boys who Lived on the Road 
from Long Ago to Now is prominent 
on the list. The “boys” are selected 
as types of various times and nations. 
A bit of history and a bit of geog- 
raphy are interwoven so as to make 
an instructive background for the 
stories. Not every educator or story- 
teller would of course agree upon the 
value of all these types. But it is not 
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for the characters, the facts, the inci- 
dents that the booklet is here recom- 
mended, but simply for the interesting 
form and style of the narrative. Cath- 
olic teachers who utilize such models 
should have little difficulty in adapt- 
ing them to the lives of Christian 
heroes who may be selected as ideals 
more appealing to imitation than 
Kablu, the Aryan boy, Darius, Cleon, 
Horatius, or Roger — who longed to 
sail the Spanish main—or even Eze- 
kiel Fuller, the Puritan boy, or Jona- 
than Dawson, the Yankee boy, or 
Frank Wilson, the boy of 1885—how- 
ever “red-blooded ” these worthy lads 
may have been. 


Had Herbert Spencer possessed the 
gift of supernatural faith, he might 
have been the Aquinas of the nine- 
teenth century. His ambition was to 
construct a synthetic philosophy inter- 
pretative of the world of experience, 
in which system the acquisitions of 
the special sciences should be coördi- 
nated. He failed, because of his 
agnostic attitude toward fundamental 
truth, especially toward God, the Ab- 
solute, whom by an unconscious incon- 
sequence he recognized as an existent 
and a necessary being and primary 
cause and nevertheless unknowable. 
Had his mind been enlightened by 
Divine revelation, he would have dis- 
cerned not only this negative inconse- 
quence but also the positive inconse- 
quences that vitiate his Synthetic 
Philosophy. 


Aside however from, and indeed by 
reason of, this irreparable deficiency, 
his mind was confused by the dis- 
jected membra of philosophies that 
had floated into his mind from his 
desultory reading. The methodical 
doubt of Descartes, the empiricism of 
Locke, the scepticism of Hume, the 
relativism of Mansel and Hamilton, 
the agnosticism of Kant, the positi- 
vism of Comte, the evolutionism of 
Darwin—all these conflicting specula- 
tions were inextricably woven into the 
tissue of Spencer’s mind. The result 
could hardly have been other than 
confusion and uncertainty concerning 
absolute truth. 


Many timely and interesting sugges- 
tions on the Spencerian Philosophy are 
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contained in the academic Dissertation 
entitled A Comparative Study of St.. 
Thomas Aquinas and Herbert Spencer, 
presented by Sister M. Fides Shepper- 
son, M.A., of the Sisters of Mercy, to. 
the Faculty of the Graduate School of 
the University of Pittsburgh in view 
of the Doctorate in Philosophy. The 
subject is well analyzed and lucidly 
set forth. The tone and treatment are 
dignified. While duly discriminative, 
the writer holds the balance of justice. 
firmly and dispassionately. Seldom if 
ever did Herbert Spencer receive. 
greater courtesy from his critics than. 
is accorded him by this religious acad- 
emician who is obliged by loyalty to. 
Truth to oppose his avowed Agnos- 
ticism. 


The May issue of the Stimmen der 
Zeit contains as usual an excellent 
selection of erudite discussions reveal- 
ing the spiritual trend of Catholic life 
in Germany. 4 Thousand Years of 
German Rhineland Culture, by Fr. J. 
Grisar, S.J. seems to leave no room. 
for argument in favor of a Rhineland: 
republic separated from the Father- 
land. An important paper for stu- 
dents of Biblical Chronology and be- 
lievers in the inspiration of the Old 
Testament is that by Fr. X. Kugler, 
S.J. “Ratselhafte Riesenzahlen im 
Alten Testament”, in which the writer- 
solves the problem of what seems an 
exaggerated numerical presentation in 
the census lists of the Jewish people 
by showing that the numbers are of & 
twofold value, which makes them rep- 
resentative, while yet real They 
count the men capable of bearing arms 
and thence conclude and state at once- 
the figure of the people whose fifth 
part they represent. (B. Herder Book. 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; London and Frei- 
burg, Brisg.) 


The Catholic Hospital Association 
(Milwaukee, Wis.) prints a handy The 
Patients? Book (150 pp.) in which 
Fr. Garesché, S.J., offers the patient 
who can listen or read a series of 
“ Thoughts of Cheer, Consolation, En- 
couragement and Information ”. To 
understand the hospital with its meth- 
ods, personnel, advantages and cau- 
tions, is a decided help to the patient 
not only while under the care of the 
Sisters, doctors and nurses, but also 
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after leaving, in order to bring home 
the lessons God intends through sick- 
ness for the improvement of soul as 
well as of bodily health. It is a 
manual meant to be given the patient 
as a sort of keepsake, and carries with 
it the blessing of Catholic charity. 


The monks of Mount Melleray in 
the Irish Diocese of Waterford and 
Lismore evidently keep close to their 
model, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, if 
the translation of his teachings for 
the benefit of English readers may be 
taken as an indication. The third 
volume of the Sermons of St. Bernard 
for the Seasons and Principal Festi- 
vals of the Year contains fifty-three 
discourses on the feasts of Our Lady 
(twelve) and the great Saints honored 
in the Order, to the members of which 
they were for the most part preached. 
There are also miscellaneous sermons 
on topics of the spiritual life addressed 
to religious or the Chapters of the 
monastery. The translator has sup- 
plied useful notes where the peculiar 
exegesis of the saint calls for them. 
A brief comment on St. Bernard’s re- 
peated citation of Daniel as “a man 
of desires" suggests the usefulness of 
a note to the effect that the translation 
of the Hebrew is more correctly given 
by “a man beloved ” (desired), which 
changes the quality of his virtue from 
the particular one commented on 
through a mistaken meaning. (Browne 
and Nolan: Dublin.) 


The Doctrinal Discourses for the 
Sundays and chief festivals of the 
Year, by the eminent Dominican 
preacher, Fr. A. M. Skelly, of Port- 
land, furnish in their completed set 
of five volumes a rich treasury of 
religious thought for the pulpit and 
mission centres. The matter com- 
tained in the series covers the entire 
range of Catholic theology, its fun- 
damentals, the object of man’s crea- 
tion, his redemption from the slavery 
of sin, the sacramental system with 
the opportunities of grace offered 
through the liturgical celebration of 
sacrifice and public prayer. The 
language is simple and the appeal 
direct. Hence the work will com- 
mend itself to the individual Catholic 
or cleric ag a summary whence to 
draw religions perfection in spiri 
reading. The publication is sold by 
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the Dominican Sisters at Tacoma, 
Washington, and at Portland by the 
author, which suggests that the 
profits of the output are a return to 
charitable and educational upbuilding. 

(Holy Rosary Priory, Portland 
Oregon.) 


Librarians and students of history 
and Christian Letters will account the 
Index volume of Janssen’s History 
of the German People after the Close 
of the Middle Ages, just issued from 
the press, a precious addition to their 
store of source material. Those who 
have even cursorily glanced over the 
contents of the sixteen volumes of the 
English translation by Mrs. A. M. 
Christie can form some estimate of 
the immense amount of erudition 
shown in the gathering of first-hand 
information collected during a long 
life from the archives and historical 
storehouses of Europe, which throws 
new light on a most mysterious period 
of secular and ecclesiastical history. 
Over it all there hovers as a bright 
light the impartial and sane judg- 
ment shown by the learned historian 
in the presentation of the facts. But 
it is only in opening the Index vol- 
ume that one begins to realize fully 
the value of the whole work from 
every conceivable point of view. A 
rough estimate indicates that there 
are over thirty thousand references 
grouped analytically and alphabeti- 
cally arranged in clearly readable 
though closely lined type. The mon- 
umental character of Janssen’s 
achievement is thus brought into re- 
lief and placed at the service of the 
teacher and the literary workman. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 


Father Herbert Lucas, S.J. has 
enlarged his book of discourses ad- 
dressed to the boys of Stonyhurst 
during the school year 1903-4. 
Simultaneously with the new (fourth) 
edition of The Morning of Life the 
publishers issue a third impression of 
At the Parting of the Ways, which 
is a continuation of the course, for 
those in particular who are about 
to leave college. The series is ex- 
cellently suited to its purpose, as & 
guiding manual to the young stu- 
dent. (B. Herder Book Co, St. 
Louis, Mo.) 
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ONSIGNOR HOLWECK'S well-known Fasti Mariani, 
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diligent study and gathering of the pertinent data, was merely 
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library. 
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in regard to the same. 
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MEDIATBIX OMNIUM GRATIARUM. 


INCE 1891 there have been three ex cathedra papal de- 
cisions, by Leo XIII, Pius X, and Benedict XV, which 
affirmed that the Mother of God is the “ Mediatrix Omnium 
Gratiarum". This was the opinion also of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, Doctor of the Church. Her feast under that title 
is on 31 May, and Benedict XV ordered a new office in her 
honor under the same title. St. Bernard, too, another Doctor 
of the Church, called her the “ Uberrimus Aqueductus Omnium 
Gratiarum ”. 

Pius X' said she is the Restorer of a Lost World, “ Repara- 
trix Perditi Orbis". He tells us: “From the communion of 
pain and will between Mary and Christ she well merited to be- 
come the restorer of a lost world, and the dispenser of all the 
gifts which Jesus obtained for us by His death and blood." 
Benedict XV in a letter to the Sodality of Our Lady for a 
Good Death, 22 March, 1918, tells us: “It may rightly be said 
that Mary with Christ redeemed the human race." Christ is 
the natural and moral mediator between God and man, and as 
mediator He reconciled God and man; He by His death satis- 
fied for our sins primarily, and secondarily, as a consequence 
of this reconciliation, He merited for us supernatural good and 
salvation. Mary, however, is called our co-redeemer because 
she coóperated physically, by bearing, nursing, and caring for 
our Redeemer, and morally by freely consenting to become the 
Mother of our Redeemer. From her consent in the order es- 
tablished by God, depended our redemption. St. Bernard 
said in this connexion, addressing her: ''The price of our 


1 Encycl. Ad diem illum, 2 Feb., 1904. 
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redemption is offered to you; we shall at once be freed if you 
consent. . . . Say the word which earth, hell and heaven are 
waiting for!"? She renewed this assent when she stood by 
her Son dying on the cross: there, as Pius X told us,* “ Sum- 
moned by Christ to the work of human salvation she merited 
for us de congruo, as they say, what Christ merited for us 
de condigno". 

The Fathers of the Church from the earliest ages often ap- 
plied to her the title of co-redemptrix. St. Justin Martyr,‘ 
Saint Irenæus,’ Tertullian and St. Ephrem the Syrian," so 
speak of her. They do so especially in their explanations of 
the Protoevangelium * when they treat of her as the new Eve. 
Although as St. Paul said:? “There is one God and one 
mediator of God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who gave 
himself a redemption for all," and although our redemption 
could have been accomplished without Mary, yet as a matter 
of fact the Blessed Virgin gave us the Redeemer and consented 
to the reparation; thus she became literally the secondary and 
subordinate cause of our salvation and "the restorer of a lost 
world." Most theologians of note at the present day hold this 
opinion. Among these are: Terrien, La mére des hommes, 
Paris, 1902; Hugon, Mater Divinae Gratiae, Revue Thomiste, 
xi, 577, Paris, 1903; Neubert, Marie dans l'église anténecenée, 
Paris, 1908; Van Crombrugghe, Tractatus de Beata Virgine 
Maria, Ghent, 1913; Merkelbach, Mater Divinae Gratiae, 
Revue Ecclésiastique de Liége, x, 1914; Girard, Revue du 
Clergé francais, cii ; and Bainvel, Marie Mère des graces. This 
last writer gives a bibliography of the new office of Mary, the 
" Mediatrix Omnium Gratiarum". These theologians univer- 
sally admit that she is the mediatrix of all grace: they dispute 
only about secondary facts. 

St. Bernard !? said, “There is need of a mediator to that 
mediator [Christ] and there is no more useful one to us than 


2 Homilia iv, Super missus est, n. 8. 

5 Encycl. Ad diem illum. 

* Dial. cum Tryphonio. 

5 Advers. Haeresim, iii, 22. 

* De Carne Christi. 

T In his hymn De Jnstauratione Ecclesiae, lv, 1. 

8 Genesis 3:15. 9 T. Tim. 2:5, 6. 
10 De Duodecim Praerogativis B.M.V. 
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Mary. . . . She is our mediatrix through whom we receive 
the Lord Jesus into our homes." In the ontological order the 
Blessed Virgin as the Mother of God touches the confines of 
divinity, as Cajetan said," since she is endowed with a certain 
infinite dignity. The dignity of Divine motherhood was the 
impelling reason for her fulness of sanctifying grace wherein 
she transcends all other creatures taken together. She holds 
a middle place between her Son and mankind, whether we re- 
gard Christ as God or as our primary mediator; and so we 
may call Mary even in the moral order our mediatrix, for a 
reason parallel to the mediation of Christ in His office of 
uniting God and man. 

Without going into the technical distinctions offered by 
disputing theologians as to the method of her mediation, and 
these distinctions vary from an estimation of her work as mere 
prayer to a strict insistence upon coredemption as such, the 
practical point of view for us is the very clear ex cathedra 
pronouncements of the Popes concerning Our Blessed Lady. 
Leo XIII said: ** “ Divino concilio coepit advigilare Ecclesiae, 
sic nobis adesse et favere Mater, ut quae sacramenti humanae 
redemptionis administra fuerat eadem gratiae ex illo in omne 
tempus derivandae esset pariter administra—In the divine 
providence He began to watch over the Church, and thus the 
mother began to be with us and to help us, as she who had 
been the minister of the sacrament of human redemption also 
would be the minister forever of the grace derived from Him." 

Pius X concurring in this doctrine ** said, “ From this com- 
munion of pain and will between Mary and Christ she merited 
most worthily to become the restorer of a lost world, and thus 
the dispenser of all the gifts which Jesus obtained for us by His 
blood and death.—Ex hac autem Mariam inter et Christum 
communione dolorum ac voluntatis promeruit illa ut repara- 
trix perditi orbis dignissime fieret, atque id eo universim 
munerum dispensatrix quae nobis Jesus nece et sanguine com- 
paravit." 

Many theologians teach that this mediation of Mary is uni- 
versal; namely, that Mary has a part in imparting all graces 


11 Comm. in ti-tiae, q. 103, a 4. 
12 Encyclical 4djutricem Populi, 5 Sept., 1895. 
18 Encycl. 4d diem illum. 
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whatsoever. Many testimonies, even from the earliest ages, 
can be found in which the conferring of every grace is as- 
cribed to Mary. Among modern writers Terrien, for ex- 
ample, thinks it certain that in the distribution of all graces 
Mary acts in the universal sense, does all, so that no exception 
can be found. It seems to be impossible to interpret the clear 
decisions of the three Popes in any other manner. 

Leo XIII'* says ex cathedra just what Terrien repeats: 
“Vere proprieque affirmare licet nihil prorsus de permagno 
illo omnis gratiae thesauro quem attulit Dominus . . . nihil 
nobis nisi per Mariam, Deo sic volente, impertiri.—Truly and 
properly it may be affirmed that nothing at all is granted from 
the very great treasury of all grace which the Lord brought 
us, nothing is granted us, God so willing it, except through 
Mary." Therefore"? he further said, “ Deus qui nobis talem 
mediatricem benignissime miseratione providit, quique totum 
nos habere voluit per Mariam (ita S. Bernardus Zn Nativitate 
B. Mariae), ejusdem suffragio et gratia faveat communibus 
votis.—God who in His most benign compassion provided us 
such a mediatrix, and who wished us to have all through Mary 
(thus St. Bernard Zn Nativitate B. Mariae) by her prayers 
and favors He grants our prayers generally." 

Thus also Pius X calls Mary “ Universorum munerum dis- 
pensatricem ", the dispenser of all graces, and, as we said be- 
fore, Benedict XV aproved a mass and office of the Blessed 
Virgin as the “ Mediatrix Omnium Gratiarum." The liturgy 
of the Church also calls Mary the “ Mother of Divine Grace." 

The mediation of the Blessed Virgin strictly considered, 
however, is a sequel of the coredemption ; likewise the univer- 
sality of the mediation is founded upon and energizes by the 
same coredemption ; therefore Mary has her part in distribut- 
ing the same prace, that is, in distributing all the gifts which 
pertain to the order restored by Christ. As our Mother co- 
operated in our redemption secondarily and subordinately, so 
likewise she has a secondary and subordinate part in the dis- 
tribution of grace when we consider her dignity absolutely: 
practically she distributes as the chief minister of her Son. 
This fact is expressed in the collect of the Mass and the prayer 
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of the office of the ““Mediatrix Omnium Gratiarum"—"' Domine 
Jesu Christe, noster apud Patrem mediator, cui beatam Vir- 
ginem Matrem tuam matrem quoque nostram et apud Te 
mediatricem constituisti: concede, ut quisquis ad te beneficia 
petiturus accesserit cuncta se per eam impetrasse laetetur.— 
O Lord Jesus Christ our mediator with the Father who madest 
the Blessed Virgin, Thy mother also our mother and media- 
tress with thee; grant that whoever cometh to thee seeking 
favors may be rejoiced by obtaining all through her." 

Leo XIII in the Encyclical Jucunda semper quotes St. Ber- 
nard of Sienna; “Omnis gratia quae huic saeculo communi- 
catur triplicem habet processum. Nam a Deo in Christum, a 
Christum in Virginem, a Virgine in nos ordinatissime dis- 
pensatur.—Every grace that is sent to the world has a triple 
procession, for it is dispensed in the following order: from 
God to Christ, from Christ to the Virgin, from the Virgin to us." 

The prayer of St, Ephrem the Syrian, who died in 373, sums 
up this doctrine: ‘‘ My Lady, most holy Mother of God and full 
of grace, inexhaustible sea of divine largess and singular favor, 
distributor of all good, after the Trinity sovereign of the 
universe, after the Paraclete our highest solace, and after the 
Mediator the mediatress of the whole world: see my faith and 
my desire given, and do not despise me unworthy, nor let the 
vileness of my deeds check thy immense mercy, O Mother of 
God, name most beloved by me. There is no sign of victory 
better than thy help. Thou hast taken away all tears from the 
face of the earth; thou hast filled mankind with every gift; 
thou hast brought joy to heaven and salvation to earth. 
Through thee we hold the surest pledge of our resurrection ; 
through thee we hope to attain the kingdom of heaven; 
through thee, O only immaculate heart, all glory, honor, and 
sanctity from the first Adam Himself even to the consumma- 
tion of time, has come, comes, and will come to the Apostles, 
Prophets, the just and the humble; and in thee, O full of grace, 
every creature rejoices." 

That prayer by St. Ephrem is in the new office, as is the 
following address by St. Germanus, Bishop of Jerusalem in the 
eighth century: "we who are poor in godly deeds and 
manners, while, O Mary, we see the riches of the divine benig- 
nity shown to us through thee, willingly say, the earth is full 
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of the mercy of the Lord. We, in the multitudes of sinners 
exiled from God, through thee seek God, find Him, and in the 
finding are saved. Therefore, O begetter of God, so power- 
ful for salvation is thy help, and of such nature that no media- 
tor with God other than thee is needed. For surely there are 
no bounds to thy magnificence; thy help is inexhaustible. The 
number of thy benefits is beyond compute, and no one attains 
to salvation except through thee, O most holy one. No one 
save thee, O thrice chaste, obtains the gift of God. No one 
unless through thee, O most venerated, obtains in God’s mercy, 
the gift of grace.” 

In the volume entitled Mariology in the Pohle series of 
Dogmatic Text-Books !* is the statement: “There is justifica- 
tion in the probable, though not strictly theological opinion of 
St. Alphonsus de Liguori, so hotly contested by Muratori, that 
our Divine Savior bestowed His graces on mankind through 
the Blessed Mother, who may therefore truly be called ' dis- 
pensatrix omnium gratiarum’. It is in the same sense that 
St. Bernard refers to her as the ‘uberrimus gratiarum aque- 
ductus'." According to these recent decisions by three Popes 
this opinion is no longer “merely probable". From the en- 
cyclicals of 1894 and 1891 the opinion of St. Alphonsus Liguori 
was anything but probable twenty-eight years before that 
edition of Pohle was printed—it was certain. It was no longer 
an opinion, but a matter of faith. 

AusTIN O'MALLEY 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


ABISTOTLE AND EVOLUTION. 


HERE are two ways of explaining how the variety of 
species observable in plants and animals could have arisen. 

One way is by creation: God could have created all these 
various species in the beginning and given them the power of 
preserving their species by reproduction. The other way is 
by evolution, either limited or complete. The advocates of 
limited evolution hold that God created a few simple types of 
species in the beginning and from them were developed by a 


16 St. Louis, 1919, third edition. 
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gradual ascending process of evolution all the other species 
up to, or even including the body of man. In this process thev 
hold that the conservation and concurrence of God was neces- 
sary, and that the soul of man was created immediately by God. 
The advocates of complete evolution claim that all species, man 
in soul and body included, were evolved from inorganic matter 
by a gradual ascending process of evolution through the action 
of the physical and chemical powers of nature alone. 

Partial or limited evolution is now held or favorably re- — 
garded by a number of prominent Catholic scientists. One of 
them, Canon Dorlodot, claims, too, that some of the Fathers of 
the Church and Scholastic theologians favor this form of evo- 
lution in their writings; others, however, controvert this con- 
tention of the learned Canon’s and hold the opposite opinion. 

It is fortunate under the circumstances that we have the 
authority and principles of the greatest of all philosophers to 
enlighten us. Aristotle, "the master of them that know,” as 
Dante styles him, in formulating his system of philosophy, had 
necessarily to consider and decide the question of the muta- 
bility or permanence of species. It is the purpose of this paper, 
then, to present the teaching of Aristotle concerning the im- 
portant question of evolution. 

The presentation of his teaching will serve also to throw 
light on the teaching of the Fathers and Scholastics on the 
same subject; for most of the Fathers and all of the Scholas- 
tics were well acquainted with his writings. St. Augustine, 
in his treatise on Christian Doctrine, advises his readers to 
make use of the knowledge of the heathen philosophers for 
Christian purposes, a proceeding which he calls a “spoiling of 
the Egyptians". He states that this was done by many of 
the Latin Fathers and by innumerable Greeks. He himself 
was an ardent student and admirer of Plato, and he praises 
Aristotle as a philosopher of great talent, far superior to the 
majority. 

St. Basil, in his Hexaemeron—homilies on the six days of 
creation—made great use of Aristotle's treatises on plants and 
animals in relating the wonders of creation. St. Ambrose was 
so pleased with them that he translated them into Latin, adding 
original matter of his own, and used them for his own homilies. 
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As Scholastic philosophy was founded on the teaching of 
Aristotle, its exponents were necessarily familiar with all his 
works. St. Thomas, in particular, quotes from practically all 
of them and treats these quotations as oracles of wisdom, second 
only in authority to Sacred Scripture. Moreover, both the 
Fathers and the Scholastics adopted the principles by which 
Aristotle disproved the theory of scientific evolution, as held 
and taught to-day. 

Aristotle was so familiar with the facts and arguments in 
favor of evolution and presented them so candidly that any 
one not acquainted with his complete system is apt to imagine 
that he believed in evolution; and in fact he has been claimed 
by some evolutionists as an advocate of theirtheory. Nothing, 
however, is farther from the truth, as will presently appear. 
But first let us show his familiarity with the theory. 

In his treatise on “ Generation and Corruption,” Chapt, IV, 
he teaches that the world is composed of four elements, earth 
air, fire, and water. These elements are mutually convertible 
into one another. From them are formed all bodies whether 
mineral, vegetable, animal, or human. All bodies thus formed 
are subject to change; those endowed with life* grow, reach 
maturity, decay and are resolved again into their primary ele- 
ments. Hence all things move in a circle. As he says in 
Physics, Book III, Chapt. 8, tx. 73, " The corruption of one 
thing is the generation of another." 

In his treatise on “The Generation of Animals," Book II, 
C. 3, he tells us that the process of corporeal formation is pro- 
gressive, advancing from the simplest to the most complex, 
from the lowest to the highest. Man, for instance, has first 
been an inorganic substance, then a plant, next an animal and 
finally aman. The higher forms contain the lower and some- 
thing in addition; just as in numbers, for instance, five contains 
the number four and a unit besides. The ordinary forms of 
reproductions are by seed, egg or foetus; but some plants and 
some lower forms of animals arise directly from the soil, or 
from water or from decaying organic matter (spontaneous 
generation). 

Thus we see that Aristotle provides all the processes re- 
quired for evolution. But that is not all: he gives instances 
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of the transformation of species. In his book on “ Plants”, 
Book I, Chapt. 7, he has the following: "Again, some plants 
are transmuted into another species. Thus, for instance, they 
say that the calaminth is changed into the mint, and that goat- 
wort, if cut off and planted near the sea, becomes wild-thyme. 
Wheat and flax, they say, are also transmuted into different 
species. Beleninum, which is very deleterious in Persia, be- 
comes edible when transplanted into Egypt and Palestine. 
The almond and pomegranate, too, lose their noxious qualities 
under cultivation," etc. 

In his treatise on “The Generation of Animals," Book II, 
Chapt. 7, he chronicles various accounts of the offspring result- 
ing from the mating of different species of animals, and even, 
he adds, "according to the proverb which says, 'Africa has 
always something new to offer,’ of different genera." ‘ These 
mongrels, they say, are also fertile amongst themselves, with 
the exception of the mule, which is always barren." He re- 
marks that the instances just recorded happen but rarely, but 
they do happen; and in the case of dogs, foxes and wolves, it 
is certain. He explains that these animals are about the same 
size, are nearly related and have the same period of gestation. 

In the same work, Book III, Chapt. 9, he describes the life- 
cycle of insects; for instance, from the butterfly's egg to the 
caterpillar, thence to the chrysalis and lastly to the butterfly. 
Finally in Chapt. II, he answers the great question—how did 
quadrupeds and men first arise on the earth? The answer is 
given hypothetically, because Aristotle held (Phys. Book 
VIII) that matter and life were eternal. “Concerning the 
first generation of men and animals—if they ever had a first 
beginning, as some maintain—you will not be rash in conclud- 
ing that they arose in one of these two ways: either from a 
worm or from an egg. For since they must have food for 
growth and nourishment, this must be stored either in them- 
selves or in the concept. We confess, then, that such a genera- 
tion is either from an egg or a worm. But it is less likely to 
proceed from an egg, for we see no generation of animals in 
this way ; whereas from a worm we see animals generated, both 
those with blood and those without.” 

Note that Aristotle considered the above a satisfactory an- 
swer to the question proposed. Why sof Because an egg 
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develops directly into its proper species; and a worm, by pass- 
ing through the chrysalis state, does the same; e. g. the cater- 
pillar, after passing into the chrysalis state, develops into the 
full-grown butterfly, quite able to take care of itself. No 
doubt he had some such process in his mind in the origin of 
quadrupeds and men. What he thought about the soul of 
man will appear later. 

Now if, in addition to the foregoing details taken from his 
works, we bear in mind that he carefully studied all the systems 
propounded by previous philosophers to explain the origin and 
formation of the world, among them the theory of Pythagoras 
of the transmigration of souls;* that he was familiar with the 
myths about the metamorphosis of men and animals into one 
another; we must conclude that Aristotle was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the facts upon which evolution is based. In 
fact Darwin declared in a letter written toward the close of 
his career to Ogle in 1882, " From quotations I had seen I had 
a high notion of Aristotle’s merits, but I had not the most re- 
mote notion what a wonderful man he was. . . . Linnaeus and 
Cuvier have been my two guides,* though in very different 
ways, but they were merely schoolboys to old Aristotle.” 5 

Let us now see whether Darwin’s admiration of Aristotle 
arose from the fact that he found him in agreement with his 
own theory, or because he found his theory refuted by the 
great philosopher so completely that he felt like a schoolboy 
who had handed in an exercise full of blunders. 

In opposition to the theory of evolution Aristotle lays down 
the general principle of the fixity of species—like begets like." 

To show the fallacy of evolution, he proceeds as follows:* 
“ If we suppose that a species generates a different species and 
this in turn another different species and so on, it is evident that 
such a process would give rise to an infinite series of changes; 
but nature avoids the infinite. For the infinite has no end, 
whereas nature always has an end in view in all its operations.” 
This is the doctrine of the final cause which he treats in 


8 The Soul, II, 2. 

4 Gods in book, but evidently an error. 

5 Dr. Walsh, The World's Debt to the Catholic Church, Chapt. 10, p. 174. 
9 Metaphysics, VII, tx. 28. 

7 Generation of Animals, I, 1. 
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“Physics,” II, Chapt. 8, tx. 82. There he shows that nature 
acts like an architect, who first plans his building and then pro- 
ceeds to carry out his plan to completion. So nature always 
has a plan in view and works toward this as an end. What 
is to come of this infinite series of changes of species? Nothing; 
for it never reaches an end, never ends in anything definite. 
The supposition then is absurd. 

In the next place the constant mutation of species supposes 
an innate tendency in living beings in direct contradiction to 
another innate tendency of nature whose presence is ackowl- 
edged by all; that is, the instinct of self-preservation.* 

Nature has implanted in it by “that beautiful and divine 
being above” a tendency toward immortality, inasmuch as it 
tends to what is better for it. Now as to be is better than not 
to be, each living thing tends to prolong its existence; but as 
it is impossible for a contingent being to exist perpetually in 
itself, it does what is possible for it; and by generation secures 
the perpetuity of its species. ‘‘ Hence the species of men and 
animals and plants is forever." 

Thus far Aristotle. Now evolution has to postulate a ten- 
dency in living beings toward their own annihilation; for a 
species must cease to be, in order that a new species may arise 
in its stead. But two contradictory principles cannot exist 
in the same individual or species at the same time; and as the 
innate tendency to self-preservation is self-evident and ac- 
knowledged by all, it follows, necessarily, that the contrary 
tendency toward annihilation, required by the theory of evo- 
lution, is pure fiction. 

But what about the instances of change of species acknowl- 
edged by Aristotle, as recorded in a previous paragraph? The 
explanation is simple. There is a difference between a natural 
tendency and its fulfillment: the tendency is always there 
but its fulfillment may be partially or completely frustrated by 
some external cause; in which case generation results in an in- 
ferior product or ceases to operate. The production of the 
mule is a case in point: it is not only inferior in nature to the 
horse but in addition is barren. The production of monstrosi- 
ties, which Aristotle treats of in Book I, Chapt. 19 of the 
treatise from which we have been quoting, is another instance 
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of some defect or hindrance in the work of reproduction. He 
does not claim that a change of species never occurs, but he 
maintains that such an effect occurs but rarely and that the new 
species is inferior to the old. When, however, human intelli- 
gence guides the forces of nature, then the product can be 
superior to the original, as in the case of horticulture or arti- 
ficial breeding.* 

The instances of change of species in plants recorded by 
Aristotle on hearsay are clearly the product of the gardener’s 
art; probably, too, by species are meant what we now call 
varieties. The jocose way in which he mentions the accounts 
of the fertile mating of different genera of animals in Africa 
shows that he considered them to be merely travelers’ tales. 
The other instances, which he regards as genuine, occur but 
rarely, are exceptions to the general rule, and are inferior in 
mature; whereas the theory of evolution supposes them to 
occur regularly, according to a fixed law, and to be superior in 
nature. 

Darwin must have experienced another shock in his study 
of Aristotle when he found that some ancient philosopher had 
anticipated his theory of pangenesis, or of gemmules proceed- 
ing from all parts of the body to the germ-cell, and that Aris- 
totle himself had shown it to be a fallacy. First calling atten- 
tion to the fact that mutilations and deformities are not in- 
herited by children from their parents, he takes a concrete 
instance to make the matter clear. It often happens that a 
beardless youth, from whom no gemmules of a beard could be 
conveyed to the germ-cell, has a male child who, in process of 
time, has as fine a beard as the best. Where did the beard 
come from? Evidently from the formative virtue of the sperm 
which has the inherent potency to produce a complete human 
being. 

The teaching of modern biology confirms this conclusion of 
Aristotle; for it tells us that, in the single cell with which life 
begins, there is already contained the individual of the same 
species as its parents, with certain inherited traits received 
from them, and with its own determined character and disposi- 
tion and abilities. Moreover the latest researches in this 
science seem to establish the fact that traits acquired in life 
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by the parents are not inherited. Weismann’s theory of the 
continuity of the germ-plasm, now generally received in place 
of the discredited theory of pangenesis, is based on this as- 
sumption which observed facts seem to substantiate. 

Herbert Spencer, dissatisfied with Darwin’s admission that 
the first species were created by God, framed his theory of 
universal evolution in which he puts God aside as the ‘un- 
knowable’ and undertakes to explain the evolution of the 
world and of all living beings including man, by means of the 
physical and chemical powers inherent in matter. In a cruder 
form this theory had been propounded by various Greek phil- 
osophers before Aristotle, who has refuted them all. 

Spencer’s fallacy consists in this: he traces the nature of 
things to their final cause along various lines, and finds that 
they suppose qualities in the primal cause which apparently are 
incompatible; hence he concludes that the primal cause is the 
unknowable and as such should be left out of account in phil- 
osophical reasoning. Next he treats of nature as if there were 
no effects of the primal cause present in it; and as all the 
changes that are perceived by the senses are the result of the 
action of physical and chemical powers, he holds that they 
fully explain the formation and development of the universe 
through a process of evolution. 

Aristotle, on the contrary, after tracing effects to their 
primal cause, returns to the consideration of nature which is 
now enriched for him by the new knowledge thus acquired, 
and which henceforth appeals to his intellect as well as to his 
senses. 

Thus in his Physics, Book 8, using the principle of causality, 
he traces the motion observed in bodies to the prime mover; 
and thenceforth motion connotes the prime mover, unmoved 
itself, but the cause of all motion in others, 

Secondly, he inquires into the nature of generation both 
univocal and equivocal, (natural and spontaneous), and being 
convinced that sublunary causes are insufficient to account for 
it, and recognizing the important role played by the sun and 
heavenly bodies in bringing it about, he decides that they, by 
their varied motions are the mediate cause of generation ;— 
the prime mover being the ultimate cause. This conclusion he 
crystalizes in the laconic phrase best known in its Latin form— 
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“homo generat hominem et sol;—man and the sun begets a 
man". Thenceforth the heavenly bodies were associated with 
the notion of generation. As he considered the heavenly 
bodies to be immortal and animated by an intellectual soul, he 
was justified in concluding that they were a sufficient cause to 
account for those phases of generation which physical and 
chemical forces could not effect. 

Thirdly, in seeking for an adequate reason to account for the 
fact that living beings always act with a purpose in view,— 
unconsciously in the case of animals,—he had to pass over all 
lower powers and go on to the supreme ruler, “that beautiful 
and divine being", to find the cause of this tendency in their 
natures. Hence this innate tendency in living beings is linked 
with the guidance of the supreme being. 

Fourthly, from the order and beauty manifested even in the 
most insignificant living thing, Aristotle concludes that they 
are the work of the divinity. In the first chapter of his treatise 
on “The Parts of Animals," he gives a magnificent account of 
the wonders of the animal kingdom. He then proceeds to re- 
buke those who think the study of such low beings to be 
beneath them. “For there is no single thing in nature in 
which there is not to be found something worthy of admira- 
tion. They tell a story about Hercules that illustrates this 
point. On one occasion some persons, anxious to speak with 
him, found him seated in a bake-shop, which he had entered to 
warm himself; somewhat embarrassed, they hesitated at the 
threshold ; whereupon the hero cried out: ' Come in, for even 
in this place the immortal gods are not wanting. We should 
act accordingly in investigating the nature of living beings; 
for in all of them is present the divine power and the fair and 
beautiful genius of nature; moreover in all the works of nature 
this special trait is to be found:—nothing is committed to 
chance or to accident, but everything is done for a specific 
purpose." 

But what makes the theory of evolution so attractive to a 
certain order of mind is that it teaches the evolution of man's 
soul as well as his body from brute ancestors. This makes 
the soul of man a purely material substance which perishes 
along with his body. 
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As Aristotle has written an entire treatise on the soul, which 
is now accessible in an English translation, it will suffice to 
give a few conclusions from his arguments regarding the nature 
of the soul, 

I. The soul of man isimmaterial.? “In a word, it is absurd 
to say that the soul consists of material elements or of any 
single one of these elements." 

2. The soul is not generated by its parents but comes from 
another source. ‘‘It remains, then, that mind alone comes 
from without and it alone is divine." 

3. It 1s composed of a diviner substance than the material 
elements.’ “For corporeal action has nothing in common 
with the soul's action; but every virtue and power of the soul 
proceeds from another body more divine than that which is 
composed of what we call the elements.” 

4. Most probably it is capable of existing apart from the 
body and hence is immortal.** ‘“ Now in regard to reason and 
the speculative faculty, we have as yet no certain evidence, 
but it seems to be a generically different type of soul and it 
alone is capable of existing in a state of separation from the 
body, as the eternal is separable from the mortal." 

Thus we see that Aristotle rejects the theory of evolution by 
showing the fallacy of the principles from which its conclusions 
are drawn. As a sort of summary of his system we give a 
. few extracts from his essay on “The World", which is ad- 
dressed to Alexander the Great, who was for a time his pupil. 
It is the one surviving specimen of his literary style, which 
Cicero greatly admired, on account of “his golden stream of 
language." 

(Chapt. 6). “It would be unpardonable in me, when treat- 
ing of the world, to leave untouched its noblest part and to pass 
over in silence its princely ruler. It is, then, an old tradition, 
disseminated by our ancestors among all men, that the universe 
was constituted and fashioned by God; and that there can be 
no nature so well equipped as to be able to thrive without his 
aid and support. For as God is the conservator of all things, 
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so also is he the originator of all that comes to pass in this 
world. In virtue of that sovereign power that overcomes all 
difficulties, he maintains all things in subjection to himself, 
even those things that seem most remote and inaccessible.”’ 
(Just as a showman by pulling a string sets his mannikins into 
divers motions.) “In like manner the divine nature by one and 
the same simple motion transmits his power first to those things 
that are nearest and through them, in turn, to those that are 
farther and still farther away, until it has permeated the whole 
universe. The same occurs in the world; for by the one single 
revolution of the heavens which causes day and night, other 
and still other changes are produced." (As the choir-master 
directs the chorus so as to produce harmony, so God directs the 
elements of the world into harmony; he is “the choryphaeus 
of the world.") 

“In fine what law is in a State, what a general is in an army, 
that God is in the world." 

"From the universal store-house of seeds he distributes 
throughout the world the seminal principle of life to plants 
and animals in all their various species and forms. Thence 
arise vines, palms, peaches, sweet figs and olives; as well as 
trees that bear no fruit, but serve for various useful purposes: 
the pine, plane, box, alder, black poplar and the odoriferous 
cypress; then trees that yield their sweet fruit in the autumn, 
such as pears and pomegranates. 

“ Of the animals generated, some are wild, some tame; some 
live on the ground, some in the air, others in the water. They 
are born, grow to maturity, and perish in obedience and sub- 
mission to the divine law. 

“There is but one God called by various names from the 
attributes he displays; for Zeus, Dia, Chronos, Saturn, etc., 
are none other than God, as the illustrious Plato declares. 
Thus God, who holds the beginning, end, and middle of all 
things, proceeds on his way, followed by Diken, the admin- 
istrator of justice and the vindicator of the divine law, when 
transgressed by mortals. Every one, then, who is desirous of 
enjoying the divine protection, should seek it from the very 
beginning, so as to arrive at a blessed and happy life." 

T HoMas J. LIVINGSTONE, S.J. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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I? the ordinary domain of teaching, the cosmological prob- 

lem of matter and form is a troublesome one. While the 
natural sciences have advanced in their study of the structure 
of matter, and have arrived at more definite knowledge than 
was formerly possessed, the corresponding position of phil- 
osophy seems to be one of greater confusion. It is perhaps 
just because of this condition that the interest of the ordinary 
teacher of Scholastic philosophy is all the keener in this ques- 
tion. When a new book appears on Scholastic Cosmology— 
how rare an event!—the book is immediately searched for its 
attitude on the theory of matter and form. The point is well 
illustrated by one of the more emphatic remarks of a recent 
review of such a book: “He [the author] does not find that 
the chemical reactions . . . involve a strictly substantial 
change. . . . The ultimate conclusion of the whole treatise 
is that the hylomorphic theory is, as regards its essential thesis, 
a satisfactory solution of the cosmological problem.” * 

The advanced student of such philosophical questions may 
have settled the point to his own satisfaction, or may have de- 
cided that the importance given to it is undeserved; but until 
a more definite attitude has found its way into the ordinary 
text books, which are after all the most powerful media of 
disseminating philosophy, the question is not solved completely. 
A mere glance at various Scholastic text books in more common 
use reveals a great divergence of treatment in the question of 
matter and form. If all the arguments for matter and form 
are put together, they practically cancel each other out. The 
sceptical inquirer would come to the conclusion that all the ar- 
guments must be equally false, while the cynic might say that 
they must be equally true. A number of citations from var- 
ious text books in common use will readily illustrate this con- 
dition; and will offer a good point of departure for further 
remarks. 


I. VARIOUS DEFENCES OF THE THEORY OF MATTER AND FORM. 


I. Hickey (Summula Philosophiae Scholasticae, vol. ii, 
1917) begins the defence of hylomorphism with a thesis es- 


1EccLESIASTICAL Review, LXX (1924), p. 219. A review of Dario, Prae- 
lectiones Cosmologiae. 
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tablishing the existence of substantial changes. The existence 
of these then furnishes the basis of the proof for the existence 
of matter and form: . 

“Thesis XV.—lIllae mutationes, per quas nova resultat 
natura, sunt substantiales veri nominis" (p. 147). | 

Two arguments form the principal defence of the thesis. 
They proceed as follows: 

“I. Ubi reperiuntur proprietates specifice diversae, ibi ex- 
istunt substantiae vel naturae specifice diversae . . . [p. 148]. 

“II. Non magis inter se differunt corpora simplicia, quam 
differunt composita a simplicibus, ex quibus resultant; afqwi 
Atomistae chimici docent simplicia inter se differre secundum 
eorum intrinsecam entitatem" (p. 149). 

Having established this thesis, the main thesis follows: 

“Thesis XVI.—Ultima principia substantiae corporeae con- 
stitutiva sunt materia prima et forma substantialis" (p. 155), 
with its main argumentation: 

" In rerum natura admittendae sunt mutationes vere sub- 
stantiales: Aqui mutationes substantiales nec explicari nec 
intelligi possunt, nisi corpora ex duobus principiis substan- 
tialibus, altero permanente (materia prima), transeunte altero 
(forma substantiali), composita dicantur" (p. 158). 

In resting the theory upon the existence of substantial 
changes, Hickey follows the general practice of most past de- 
fenders of hylomorphism. However, a few quotations from 
other contemporary authors will show that they would consider 
the above treatment as far too simple, and certainly as not 
taking into account the data of recent, rapidly striding science 
on the question. 

2. The latter is done with his characteristic analytical sense 
by Gredt, both in his Elementa Philosophiae (ed. 3, 1923) and 
elsewhere, while otherwise the same argumentation is used 
as above. In fact the argument from substantial changes is 
the one legitimate argument. In a review of Hugon's Les 
Vingt-Quatre Théses Thomistes, Gredt says: 


P. Hugon scheint die Lehre von Materie und Form direkt aus den 
Kórpereigenschaften ableiten zu wollen. Allein nur aus den sub- 
stanziellen Veránderungen ergibt sich diese Lehre. Es sind somit 
gegen eine rein mechanische Auffassung der Natur, die die spezi- 
fischen Unterschiede leugnet, diese Unterschiede darzutun. Daraus 
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ergeben sich dann die substanziellen Veránderungen von selbst; sie 
drängen sich gar besonders auf, wenn die Ernährung und Zeugung 
und der Tod der Lebewesen in Betracht gezogen wird. (Divus 
Thomas, III Serie, I Band. 1923, S. 178-179.) 


The quotation gives us the trend of the treatment found in the 
author's Elementa Philosophiae: 

“Thesis IV. Prima principia, realiter inter se distincta, 
quae intrinsecus essentiam corporis constituunt, seu principia 
intrinseca physica compositionis sunt materia prima et forma 
substantialis; . . . 

“ Argumentum I. Quod est substantialiter mobile, est com- 
positum ex materia prima et forma substantiali tamquam ex 
primis principiis realiter inter se distinctis: atqui corpora sunt 
substantialiter mobilia." (Vol. I, pp. 199, 201.) 

The minor of the argument is proved from the change of 
living into non-living matter, and the reverse change; and 
from the nature of chemical action, both analysis and synthesis, 
there being in all of these a change from one substance ''in 
aliam specifice a prima distinctam novis apparentibus pro- 
prietatibus" (p. 202). A second argument contains a differ- 
ent defence, but one that is quite often given also by others: 

“ Argumentum II. Si homo est compositus ex materia et 
forma tamquam ex principiis physicis primis realiter inter se 
distinctis, etiam cetera corpora omnia ita sunt composita . .. 
probatur ex eo quod reliquae substantiae corporeae nutritione 
convertuntur in corpus humanum et corpus humanum post 
hominis mortem in alias substantias resolvitur" (p. 202). 

In applying the theory of matter and form to the inorganic 
world, Gredt admits the heterogeneity of protons, electrons, 
and ether in the various elemental atoms and the compounds, 
and develops his viewpoint with this heterogeneity precisely 
in mind: 

“Tota igitur moles constituta ex electronibus et ex aethere 
intermedio una forma substantiali informatur, quae est forma 
elementi. Similiter fit, cum ex elementis oritur corpus aliquod 
chimice compositum. Etiam tunc oritur nova substantia 
specifice diversa et nova forma substantialis. Molecula cor- 
poris compositi est una substantia. Elementa desinunt esse 
per se et constituunt unam molem continuam. Sed etiam moles 
corporea maior ex multis moleculis constituta, una est substan- 
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tia continua. Hoc certo obtinet in corpore vivente. Si vero 
in corpore vivente moleculae inter se continuantur, etiam moles 
corporum non viventium ex moleculis inter se continuis con- 
flantur. Nam hae moles ex iisdem substantiis chimicis com- 
ponuntur quae inveniuntur in viventibus. . . . Sicut igitur 
corpus vivens, ita etiam maior moles corporis non viventis con- 
tinua est et una substantia microstructura heterogenea praedita, 
Structura continua molium corporearum non excluditur esse 
electrones cum his molibus stabiliter non coniuncti, qui libere 
circumvagantur" (p. 204-5). 

Elsewhere the author develops his view more in detail; 
nucleus, electron, and ether lose their independence, their 
forms disappear (sind untergegangen).’ 

However, not everyone is willing to follow the author in this 
scientific elaboration, and at the Thomistic week held at Rome 
in November 1923, “dubium fuit prolatum, utrum opportu- 
num sit 'concordismum' excolere, quo ad singulas scientiae 
hypotheses, saepe ephemeras, doctrinarum perennis philoso- 
phiae aptatio quaeratur." (Report of the discussions in the 
Gregorianum, vol. V, 1924, p. 161. Cf. Also Acta Hebdo- 
madae T homisticae, p. 276.) 

With regard to Gredt's second argument, it may be men- 
tioned that many will accept the existence of substantial 
changes in living beings unhesitatingly, and in inorganic 
matter relative to life, without admitting them in purely inor- 
ganic action. 

3. In Cardinal Mercier's Manual of Modern Scholastic 
Philosophy, the "leading ideas of this theory " are summed 
up as follows: 

a. Simple bodies and chemical compounds are beings en- 
dowed with substantial unity, specifically distinct from one 
another, and naturally extended. 

b. These beings possess active and passive powers which 
belong to them in virtue of their substantial essence and are 
indissolubly bound up with it. 

c. They have an inherent tendency to realize by the exer- 
cize of their native energies certain special ends. 


2“ Die Lehre von Materie und Form und die Elektronentheorie" in Divus 
Thomas, III Serie, 1 Bd. (1923), S. 275-288. Cf. also Acta Hebdomadae 
Thomisticae (Academia Rom. S. Thomae Aq. 1924), * Qua ratione in docenda 
Philosophia disciplinis subsidiaris utendum". Pp. 261 ff. 
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From these principles there follows an important corollary: 
the possibility, or rather the necessity of substantial transfor- 
mation and, in consequence, the existence in every natural 
body of two constitutive principles, matter and form. (Vol. 
I. p. 73.) 

Here the existence of substantial changes is a corollary from 
the theory of matter and form, which must therefore rest on 
quite different arguments from those mentioned so far. 

The first and principal argument calls hylomorphism the 
“first consequence of the specific diversity among simple and 
compound bodies” (p. 108); and from order and imminent 
finality existing everywhere in the inorganic world it concludes 
to the existence of set types, definite substantial forms, which 
in the flux of changes constantly appear and reappear (pp. 
114-119).* 

A second argument is derived from the unity found in living 
beings (p. 119), and is confessed to be a secondary argument 
(p. 125), though it is not without its value. The argument 
for hylomorphism “drawn from the specific diversity of prop- 
erties" of substances is considered insufficient (p. 120) ; as is 
also the argument drawn from the contrary properties said to 
exist in every bodily substance (p. 122). Hence there remains 
as the chief defence the argument from the definite types ex- 
isting in the physical world, although the suspicion may be 
justified that, despite it, physical bodies could be considered 
aggregates of some kind rather than substantial units, were it 
not for possible unpleasant consequences in the realm of the 
living: 

There are a large number of compounds analysed in the 
laboratory which are also to be found in living beings, with 
their distinctive properties and modes of reaction. As surely 
as the same phenomena demand the same causes, if actual per- 
manence [of elements in the compounds] is the only explana- 
tion for the properties of the non-living bodies, it must also 
be so for the living being, and this therefore can be only an 
aggregation of unchanged atoms. Hence, whilst the difficulty 
may be overcome for the mineral world, it is thus merely trans- 
ferred into the organic kingdom where it entails many serious 
consequences (p. 105). 

8 The trend of argument has been substantially retained in the latest edition 


of the Cosmologie of the larger Cours de Philosophie. Cf. Cosmologie, Vol. II, 
pp. 456 ff. | 
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4. Donat commences his treatment of the subject with a 
thesis on chemical atomism : 

“ Thesis 13. Admittenda est hypothesis atomica, quae statuit, 
corpora ex minimis partibus divisis composita esse” (Cos- 
mologia, ed. 2 & 3, 1915, p. 114), which is elaborately devel- 
oped. After this the philosophical question is stated as fol- 
lows: 

“Thesis 16. Doctrina peripatetica de constitutione corporum 
eatenus vera esse videatur, quatenus I, in viventibus corporeis 
omnino tenendum est, animam esse veram formam substan- 
tialem corporis; 2. in corporibus anorganicis probabile est, 
moleculis et atomis inesse formas substantiales, etiam possibile 
est, ut materia prima insit, licet id argumentis aeque probabile 
reddi nequeat" (p. 151). 

Curiously enough, the argumentation begins with a mention 
of substantial changes, which argument, however, “non est 
convincens, quia certum non est, qualitates corporis compositi 
comparatas cum qualitatibus elementorum omnino diversas 
vel immo oppositas esse, ut non possint ex qualitatibus ele- 
mentorum tanquam quoddam earum temperamentum et com- 
plexio declarari" (p. 154). 

The second argument judges from the opposite activities 
of substances before and after they have been taken into the 
living body. This argument "vim convincentem habet, si 
oppositio activitatis, quae supponitur, vera, non solum apparens 
est i. e. non solum in hoc consistit, quod activitates materiae 
anorganicae novis modis regitur" (ibid.). 

From the anorganic substances thus taken up into the living 
organism the argument then concludes to all organic sub- 
stances: “ Ergo a pari reliqua corpora anorganica.” 

An explanation of the hesitation in these arguments of 
Donat's is possibly furnished by a hint of the position toward 
which he is tending, namely that of the plurality of forms: 
“Tamen etiam possibile manet, ut atomi chemicae diversorum 
elementorum vel subatomi, si admittantur, materia ultima sint, 
in qua sistendum sit, non omnino indeterminata et tamen non 
amplius composita, et haec materia variis formis ad haec et 
illa corpora determinetur; formae imperfectiores possunt im- 
primis subatomos ad diversas atomos chemicas elementorum 
determinare, postmodum altiores formae atomis elementorum 
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supervenientes poterunt varias atomos ad moleculas corporum 
chemice compositorum determinare et unire" (p. 155). 

5. Farges in his Matière et Forme approaches the entire 
question from still a different angle. A glance at material 
objects, he says, shows in them seemingly contradictory quali- 
ties, “ antinomies ou des contradictions apparentes" (p. 13). 
". . . tous les êtres sensibles qui ne sont pas de simples agré- 
gats, mais des individus qu'on ne peut diviser sans les détruire, 
paraissent jouir d'une unité essentielle, et cependant ils sont 
étendus et composés d'une multitude de parties . . . (p. 13). 
Or, cette identité quantitative et générique, et cette variété 
qualitative et spécifique, sont, encore une fois, des propriétés 
diamétralement opposés" (p. 15). 

From this it follows that all bodies are composed of two 
elements really distinct, “ l’un, principe d'étendue, de passivité, 
de quantité et d'identité; l'autre, principe d'unité, d'activité, 
de qualité et de spécification " (ibid.). 

But while a general examination of the properties of bodies 
thus suffices to formulate the hypothesis of hylomorphism, it 
is the fact of the changes that bodies undergo which furnishes 
"un argument décisif, capable de confirmer cette opinion et 
d'en rendre la vérité encore plus saississante" (pp. 15-16). 

There are many Scholastics who draw their decisive argu- 
ment for hylomorphism precisely from the characteristic oppo- 
site qualities which they find in all bodies, apart from any 
phenomena of change from one substance into another that may 
take place. Of the authors mentioned so far in these pages, 
however, only two advert to the argument at all, and then 
without approval. Thus Donat says: “ Minorem vim videntur 
quaedem argumenta metaphysica habere, a nonnullis antiquis 
et recentibus scholasticis allata, velut quod in corpore phae- 
nomena opposita sint, inertia et vires agendi, divisibilitas in 
materia et unitas in toto, quantitas passiva et vires activae, etc., 
quae igitur in duobus principiis substantialibus distinctis fun- 
dentur opportet.—Haec et similia tantum indicant, distinc- 
tionem rationis inter duas corporis partes fieri posse" (Of. 
cit., pp. 154-155). 

The last sentence is tempting, but a remark in its direction 
would be a digression. Cardinal Mercier's Manual contents 
itself with denying to the argument only the value of a proof 
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for the specific distinctions between substantially different 
bodies. It rather puts all bodies in the same class. “ For since 
all the properties enumerated are common to all bodies, the 
conclusion cannot affirm more than that all material bodies are 
constituted of two consubstantial elements, namely an inde- 
terminate principle and a determining one. But the funda- 
mental conception of Aristotle’s system is far more comprehen- 
sive than this: it asserts that in the inorganic world there are 
natures specifically distinct, that bodies by their substantial con- 
sitution tend towards their individual ends which they realize 
by the exercise of appropriate powers; their constitution out 
of matter and form is but a deduction from this.” (Manual, 
I, 124.) 

6. This argument is presented in two forms by Monaco. 
They are preceded by still another type of argument which can 
not but be of interest to the Scholastic. The author’s view- 
point is logically emphasized by the very wording of his thesis 
which speaks of bodily substance in the all-inclusive singular 
number: 

“Thesis V. Essentia substantiae corporeae necessario est 
composita ex duplici principio altero perfectibili et altero per- 
ficiente." (Cosmologia, 1920, p. 65.) 

The status questionis, among other things, mentions without 
further explanation that the thesis does not deal with “quod 
est unum per accidens." And it makes the statement that 
" plurima sunt argumenta, quae ab huius doctrinae defensoribus 
afferri solent, quae non omnia aeque omnibus suadent." The 
author then argues as follows: 

“Probatur Thesis. I. A Priori—Et sane dantur, omnibus 
consentientibus, plura corpora realia eiusdem speciei, quae 
tantum numerice inter se distinguuntur. Atqui nequit aliqua 
essentia substantialis numerice multiplicari in eadem specie, 
nisi constet ex duplici principio, perficiente ac perfectibili, seu 
ex actu, qui vocatur forma substantialis, et potentia, quae 
dicitur materia prima." (P. 72.) 

The proof of the minor rests on sound Scholastic doctrine: 

"Omnis distinctio ac multiplicatio essentiarum substanti- 
alium intrinsece haberi nequit nisi dupliciter; aut quia ipse 
actus seu perfectio substantialis ratione sui distinguitur ab alio 
actu substantiali; aut quia iste actus recipitur in aliqua potentia 
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diversa ab alia, in qua idem actus specificus recipitur. Atqui 
haec altera tantum inducit multiplicationem individuorum in 
eadem specie, prior vero nonnisi multiplicationem specificam 
inducit."  (Ibid.) 

Two more arguments follow: 

"Prob. II A Posteriori ex extensione . . .—Extensio est 
accidens proprium essentiae corporeae, quod necessario ab ea 
exigitur, atque adeo fer aliquam naturalem resultantiam ab 
ea emanat. | Atqui tale accidens nequit exigi atque fluere ex 
aliqua simplici essentia, seu ex puro actu, sed necessario arguit 
principium perfectibile ac potentiale, quocum componit prin- 
cipium perficiens et actuale." (P. 74.) 

The minor is proved by the fact that extension connotes parts 
outside of parts, divisibility, potentiality, while pure act con- 
notes simple unity and not potentiality. '' Ergo nequit ex eo 
fluere extensio, sed tantum ex principio potentiali ac perfecti- 
bili, quod componit cum actu perficiente" (p. 75). 

The third argument commences with the other principle: 

"Prob. III ex activitate——Omnia corpora praeter exten- 
sionem activitate quoque gaudent, quae necessario expostulat 
vim quamdam in eo, distinctam a puro motu locali. Atqui 
huiusmodi proprietas omnino requirit aliquod principium per- 
ficiens ac de se simplex, distinctum ab altero perfectibili seu 
potentiali, ex quo extensio, quae de se dicit meram passivi- 
tatem" (p. 76). 

The minor is proved from the fact that activity demands a 
principle “de se simplex ", from which a single act can pro- 
ceed, while extension demands a principle of diffusion and 
multitude of parts—which two principles are opposed and 
therefore cannot be one simple essence (ibid.). 

It is only after this argumentation, which applies to any 
corporal body as such, that the question of plurality of forms 
is discussed: 

“Thesis XIV. In omni corpore quod est unum per se nequit 
adesse nisi una forma substantialis" (p. 144) ; and the matter 
of specific differences between substances: 

“Thesis XVIII. Corpora quae aut omnes aut saltem prae- 
cipuas qualitates sive ordinis chimici, sive physici, diversas ex- 
hibent, specifice inter se differunt" (p. 170). 
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7. In Dario (Praelectiones Cosmologiae, 1923) the argu- 
ment for hylomorphism is likewise taken from the similarities 
and differences in bodies. It is put more bluntly than above 
and need not concern us here. But the development of the 
question as a whole can not be without interest. After estab- 
lishing a thesis to the effect that inorganic bodies are consti- 
tuted of minute particles (pp. 372 ff.), and not of “ corpora 
sensibilia seu relativa magna," the following thesis is de- 
veloped: 

“Thesis XXIX.—I. Certum est non omnia corpora par- 
ticulis identicis seu unico elemento constare,—II. quamvis 
dubitare licet in actuali statu scientiae, num elementa chimiae 
ad pauciores substantias specificas reduci possint" (p. 383), 
which latter part some will judge to be inadequate and insuffi- 
cient, while others may judge that the very mention of it con- 
cedes too much to science. 

With these preliminaries Dario takes up the question of sub- 
stantial changes: 

“Thesis XXX.—I. Ex ipsa collatione proprietatum cor- 
poris compositi et elementorum ejus, non satis constat utrum 
reactio chimica mutationem stricte substantialem inducat, 
necne.—II. Crescit tamen probabilitas permanentiae elemen- 
torum” (pp. 398-9). 

Thereupon logically follows a defence of the Scholastic 
theory independently of the existence of such changes. The 
whole treatment is rounded out by the “ Conclusio Libri III.— 
Doctrina peripatetica, quoad theses suas essentiales servata, 
est sufficiens solutio problematis cosmologici. Problema cos- 
mologicum est quaestio de essentiali constitutione corporum: 
igitur, tunc solvitur, quum assignantur: (a) intrinseca ratio 
generalis cur corpora distinguantur a ceteris entibus ;—et (b) 
intrinseca ratio cur corpus a corpore differat. Atqui doctrina 
peripatetica id praestat, et quidem modo convenienti" (p. 
448). 

After reviewing the various methods in which the theory 
of matter and form is defended, and the contradictory positions 
taken by various authors, it seems presumptuous to attempt to 
restore some order. But the more complex the maze, the more 
necessary is it to seek a thread that may lead through, or to 
inspire others to make the attempt. 
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II. CRITICAL REMARKS ON SOME OF THE ARGUMENTS. 


1. The inevitable advance made in the scientific study of the 
structure of matter has had the general result philosophically 
of applying the theory of matter and form to the so-called 
molecules of inorganic matter. After it became impossible 
for philosophers to deny the existence of molecules, these same 
molecules were accepted as precisely a striking confirmation 
of hylomorphism. The molecule of the chemical compound, 
being in fact the smallest particle of the substance that can 
exist independently in its own domain, was considered par 
excellence the field of application of the Scholastic theory. 
But the further study of inorganic solids by means of X-ray 
spectra has now indicated that these solids ordinarily have no 
molecular structure at all. In common salt, for instance, there 
are not small molecular units constituting special partnerships 
of one sodium and one chlorine atom each; but each sodium 
atom holds the same relation to six chlorine atoms, and each 
chlorine atom to six sodium atoms (except at the outer surface 
of the crystal, of course), in virtue of their equal local distri- 
bution, which in turn is a result of the dynamic interplay of 
energy between them. And the sodium and chlorine particles 
act independently and differently in the diffraction of the 
X-rays. “It will be noticed," says Wyckoff in concluding a 
study of the question, " that in solids of the first two types no 
molecules in the chemical sense of the word exist: each crystal 
or piece is a single chemical individual.” * It seems difficult 
to-day not to accept the conclusion that the elements retain 
their individual substance in compounds. The whole mass of 
scientific evidence in fact, for the building up of the elements 
out of common particles, when taken together, is overwhelm- 
ing; especially as what at first seemed evidence for the con- 
trary, e. g. the case of isotopes, has turned out to be a corro- 
boration of the general theory. It can therefore hardly seem 

4 The Determination of the Structure of Crystals. U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1922, p. 222. The “third” type not included in the above statement 
refers to organic compounds. “In the crystal [the natural state of inorganic 
solids] the individuality of the molecule seems practically to have vanished 


and the atom seems to have become the unit of structure.” Chapin, Second 
Year College Chemistry, 1922, p. 10. 

5 For brief discussion of recent study, cf. Harkins, “The Positive Electron 
and the Building of Atoms”, in School, Science and Mathematics, May 1920. 
For the phenomenon of characteristic secondary radiations, “ Modern Study 
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unphilosophical to subscribe to the actual permanence of chem- 
ical atoms in a compound, provided other considerations, 
equally certain, do not militate against that position. In the 
case of permanence, the formation of a compound would not 
be a substantial change in the old sense of the word. 

The abandonment of substantial changes in the old sense 
would have the advantage of removing at least one great diffi- 
culty. This can not be without some merit; although one 
might be reminded of the advice Aristotle is said to have given 
his disciples, that difficulties in understanding the process 
should not lead to an abandonment of the theory, since ex- 
perience shows that substances do come and go. If the ele- 
ments do not lose their identity completely in the compound 
the recourse to the obscure virtual permanence of the forms is 
no longer needed. In the Scholastic substantial change it was 
the specifically different properties that indicated a new form; 
while the materia prima retained no determinations of the old 
forms, being pure potentiality in itself. The old forms there- 
fore did not remain actually, but they had to be considered as 
remaining virtually, since on the resolving of the compound 
the same elementary substances always reappeared. In the 
explanation of this phenomenon there is no common under- 
standing among authors." The attempts at an explanation of 
this virtual permanence in general do not contribute to the 
honor of Scholastic clarity of thought, and are to some intel- 
ligible only when taken to be a vaguer way of merely saying 
that the old elements do as a fact reappear upon the corruption 
of the compound. 
of the Atom”, The Scientific Monthly, October 1922; also Revue Néo-Scholas- 
tique, Aout 1922, pp. 363-365. For isotopes: Thorpe, “The Constitution of 
the Matter”, The Scientific Monthly, October 1921; Harkins, “The A.B.C. of 


Isotopes and Elements”, The American Chemical Bulletin, April and May, 
1922. Extensive bibliography is given in Andrade, The Structure of the Atom, 
N. Y., 1923. 

6 Thus Geyser, Allgemeine Philosophie des Seins und der Natur, p. 450. 

T E. g.: “In generatione substantiali, cum corruptione veteris substantiae pro- 
ducitur nova, fit resolutio usque ad materiam primam, nulla remanente forma 
neque substantiali neque accidentali” (Gredt, of. cit., I, p. 272); and “In 
generatione mixti (j. e. compositi) non fit spoliatio simplicium usque ad 
materiam primam, aliter virtutes simplicium non manerent in mixto, nunc 
autem manent.—(St. Th., De Nat. Mat., c. 8)"—thus Hickey, of. cit., II, p. 
151. For an account of various grounds, not too well in harmony with each 
other, that led Aristotle to his conception of materia prima, cf. Schwertschlager, 
Philosophie der Natur, I Bd. (Philosophische Handbibliothek), p. 206 ff. 
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The more recent Scholastic application that postulates one 
form for the substance that is made up of heterogeneous par- 
ticles of ether and proton and electron, on the analogy of living 
substances, seems to depart rather widely from the older Scho- 
lastic conception of the simple inorganic form. It can well be 
asked what causes the heterogeneous differences between the 
various substantial parts of the atom or compound; and again, 
whether speaking of a “ heterogeneity as secundum structuram, 
quatenus structurae diversae elementorum in mixto perdurant,” 
and of merely a “homogeneitas accidentalis secundum qualitates 
chimicas "* is not very near to giving up the battle. In fact, 
whenever an attempt is made to visualize more concretely the 
workings of the substantial forms in inorganic compounds, the 
result arouses doubts, although these may have little philo- 
sophical value. Many chemical reactions between elements 
and compound, or between compound and compound, are not 
changes going to completion in one direction. They present 
rather a state of dynamic equilibrium in which the changes to 
and fro are going on continuously with equal balancing in- 
tensity. This is expressed chemically by indicating action in 
two directions : 

CaCO, CaO + CO; 

In a relatively small amount of the substances these changes 
are going on in millions of minute particles every instant of 
time. There are consequently in, say, a cubic centimeter of 
the substance millions of formae substantiales being generated 
and millions being destroyed every second of time. Verily, 
the sceptic might ask with some show of reason: Ad quid per- 
ditio haec? 

2. The argument drawn from substantial changes in inor- 
ganic matter can not, of course, be considered philosophically 
acceptable until the existence of substantial changes in inor- 
ganic matter has been proved. According to the general tenor 
of arguments the changes are proved by the existence of 
"specifically different" properties in the elements and com- 
pounds.  Philosophically, the exact meaning of the term, 
"specifically different" will have to be defined; and then it 
must be proved that the different properties of elements and 
compounds are really as specifically different as they appear 


8 Gredt, Elementa Philosophiae, I, p. 295. 
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to be to the observer. It will be necessary to gauge exactly the 
nature of these properties. Since the field of application of 
the theory of matter and form has been relegated to particles 
that are not accessible to the human eye directly, it is no longer 
sufficient to appeal to the grosser differences apprehended by 
the senses in the larger particles of matter. The basic differ- 
ences, not quoad nos but quoad se, in the material substances 
must be scrutinized in the light of what exact science tells us 
of them. From that standpoint, for instance, the difference 
between poison and non-poison may not be the difference of 
logical contradiction expressed in the terms as such. The 
difference chemically may be merely the difference between 
active and non-active, where non-active is a most relative term, 
meaning simply the exercise of activity elsewhere, energy al- 
ready linked up and therefore not free for further action—and 
therefore harmless. Again it is obvious that the argument 
can not be rendered satisfactorily until the mooted questions 
of epistemology regarding the secondary qualities find a more 
definite and generally accepted settlement. 

3. A different aspect of the question is presented by the 
argument based on the nature of life. The attempt to explain 
life as an aggregate or a simple dynamic interplay of material 
particles has suffered shipwreck. Science is beginning most 
gloriously to vindicate itself in the study of life. The ac- 
ceptance of a distinct vital principle, directive of the unitary 
activities of the living organism, and the principle of a specifi- 
cally higher type of being than the inorganic, will be a com- 
plete return to the Scholastic viewpoint. But to argue simply 
from the nature of life to that of the non-living is hardly a 
critical attitude. The differences between inorganic com- 
pounds and the respective elements is not the same as that be- 
tween the living organism and the material elements entering 
into its composition. To argue on that basis is practically 
equal to reducing the organic to the level of the inorganic. 
Inorganic compounds and elements are all on the same plane 
of existence, namely the inorganic; the organic is of a nature 
supremely higher. The difference between the living and the 
non-living matter is an essential difference. To argue on the 
basis of analogy between the two without due acknowledgment 
of the shortcomings of such an argument, is equal to a denial 
of such a difference. 
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The argument is however stated more convincingly when 
reference is made specifically to those forms of dead matter 
that enter by intussusception into the substantial composition of 
the living organism. But here, again, it is necessary to in- 
vestigate, and to inquire just what happens to the matter taken 
up into the living body. A white round piece of wood can not 
become square without losing its roundness, but it can become 
red or blue without losing its former shape.  Non-living 
matter can not become living without ceasing to be non- 
living; but must it therefore lose all the marks of its former 
nature? Living matter also reacts chemically, though in so 
doing it may lose its nature of "living." There seems to be 
no intrinsic necessity that a being of a lower nature must be 
totally destroyed by being taken up into a higher nature. On 
the contrary we have at least analogy indicating the possibility 
of the contrary. Human nature is of its own accord incapable 
of attaining a supernatural existence, the natural and the super- 
natural being separated by an infinite abyss. But human 
nature arrives at a supernatural plane by means of union with 
the grace of God. As to this higher life human nature is 
essentially incomplete, needing union with a principle of super- 
natural energy. But no one will say that the human nature 
ceases altogether to be human by being elevated to the state of 
supernatural grace.’ 

Similarly there is no contradiction in thinking of the material 
elements that enter into the constitution of the living organism 
as not losing every bit of their former self. They may retain 
some of their mutual differences, while becoming entirely sub- 
servient to a higher principle. While they are complete in 
their own domain and are independent individuals before 
their union with the vital principle, they are as to the realiza- 
tion of their possible function as constituent principles of the 
living organism essentially incomplete, demanding union with 
a soul for the fulfillment of this potential function. Such a 
conception would more easily explain the actual chemical 

9 After writing the above, the writer came across the following passage: 
“Und doch tritt Gott im Gnadenzustande in ein ähnliches Verhältnis zu uns, 
wie die Entelechie oder Wesensform [of living beings] zur Materie." André, 
Die Kirche als Keimzelle der Weltvergottlichung, Leipzig, 1920, S. 70-71. In 
the same interesting booklet the author passingly assumes that the application 


js Pr m forms in inorganic matter is limited to the primitive electrons 
P. 33). 
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identity existing between the particles before and after union, 
and the differences between them after union. The formaz 
substantiales of the inorganic elements would not then be 
totally destroyed in the process, but rendered incapable of in- 
dividual activity, made entirely subservient to the higher prin- 
ciple, virtually absorbed by the latter, if you wish. An ap- 
proach to this position can be found even in the author quoted 
above regarding the resolutio usque ad materiam primam in 
substantial changes." Nor can it be objected that in this 
view the human organism is nothing but “only an accidental 
aggregation whose manifold activities would be divided be- 
tween his soul and the millions of atoms making up his body." ** 

4. What is to be said of the argument based on the existence 
of order and stable types if substantial changes are denied? 
The question regards only the inorganic world, since the defi- 
nite types and definite substantial forms for living organisms 
are not to be denied by any scholastic. And even in the in- 
organic world there are undeniably always definite irresolvable 
types present in the primitive particles of matter, in the phys- 
ically complete substances that are the ultimate material par- 
ticles—the electrons and protons at the present stage of 
science. Science shows us these minute particles as endowed 
with prodigious energies, millions of times greater, propor- 
tionately, than the energies available in grosser matter. These 
energies are nevertheless definite, just as they belong also to 
otherwise definite particles. Singly the particles display the 
energy in speed of travel. In close proximity to each other 
the energy acts attractively and repellently, and larger groups 
of dynamically interlinked particles are formed that act to- 


10 * Heterogeneitas secundum qualitates chimicas non contingit nisi in viven- 
tibus, in quibus principium vitae mediante generativa et nutritiva et augmenta- 
tiva sibi disponit partes dissimilares et organa varia ad opera vitae peragenda. 
Hae partes dissimilares (substantiae ‘organicae’), ut albumen, lecithinum, etc., 
suis muneribus funguntur. . . . Quare dicendum est vivens has substantias 
formaliter eminenter in se continere atque animam diversas has partas diverso 
etiam modo informare. . . . Haec igitur dissimilaritas non tantum accidentalis, 
sed etiam subtantialis est." Gredt, Elementa Philosophiae, I, p. 295. Cf. also 
the Acta Hebdomadae T homisticae, p. 272. 

1! Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy, I, p. 119. 

12 Reference to the ether is purposely omitted here. The ether in this rela- 
tion would need treatment by itself. The statement may be ventured that the 
philosophical position of this relatively imponderable matter, as being ultimately 
of a class with ponderable matter, can today probably be defended speculatively 
even from the starting-ground of science. 
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ward the outside as units. That definite groupings are more 
stable than others is in harmony with the premises, namely, 
that the ultimate particles themselves are very definite in their 
nature. In all cases the particles are seen to act in response 
to external circumstances with the definiteness of other natural 
laws. | 

Thus we have first of all a set of more stable arrangements 
in the series of chemical elements, a series that could possibly 
go on indefinitely were the energies started with indefinitely 
large, or infinite. Since they are not, we should expect an end 
somewhere in the ascending series of elements, such as we 
actually have in the redio-active elements, in which combina- 
tions that were formed, imaginably under pressure of circum- 
stances now no longer existing, act as if the mark had been 
overshot. In the variety of combinations between elements 
we should also naturally expect combinations of various de- 
grees of stability, while the definiteness of occurring types 
again leads back to primitive particles rich in their possibilities 
but still very definitely limited in their energies. Given the 
starting points that we have in the protons and electrons, and 
the necessity of the physical laws according to which they act, 
we can not but expect what actually does happen: the appear- 
ance of combinations in definitely recurring types. 

Such an explanation of the differences visible in the inor- 
ganic world by a reduction to the natural operation of primi- 
tive particles that are rich in their endowment of energy is 
nót only in accord with the facts of science, but should have 
also its philosophical appeal. It is always far removed at 
least from the older unsatisfactory explanation of philosoph- 
ical atomism. It is not a reduction of multiple order to cause- 
lessness; but rather a reduction of wonderful complexity of 
effects to relatively few simple, natural causes. The order is 
thereby not destroyed but accentuated; it becomes the more 
wonderful; and to the scholastic theist it is a more fitting dis- 
play of the greatness of the creative power, than would be the 
endless multiplication of secondary causes in the billions of 
ever appearing and disappearing substantial forms, demanded 
by the physics of an older day. 

The present conception moreover avoids some of the greatest 
difficulties of the older viewpoint, and reduces its own diffi- 
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culties chiefly to the limitations set at present to our knowledge. 
It helps to emphasize properly the essential difference between 
life and non-life, and the essential superiority of the former. 
In restricting the use of the principles of matter and form in 
the physical world to the primitive distinct types of matter, it 
gives them a real duty to perform as constituents of the initial 
essences of physical things; and does not make of them prin- 
ciples which must at one time as it were bridge the gap between 
nothing and an existent something (in the ultimate ‘elements’), 
and at another time explain the difference between actual 
beings on the same plane of physical existence (between com- 
pound and elements). Finally it furnishes a better starting 
point for a real discontinuous but graded hierarchy of forms, 
such as we should expect when there is question of inorganic 
beings, organic beings, rational organic, and rational non- 
organic beings. 

Again it gives proper application in the physical world to 
the notions of relativity and of coóperation. As life is de- 
pendent on its environment, so the manner in which the ulti- 
mate particles come to exercise their energies depends on their 
surroundings, is relative to the latter. It links up the entire 
physical world in a net-work of mutual influence and codpera- 
tion. Again it takes away from the chemical elements their 
character of absolute stability. They are extremely stable 
entities, but their stability is only relative, quoad nos. If we 
attack them with their own magnitude of energies, bombard- 
ment with flying electrons, e. g., their stability at times wavers. 
Finally it does not try, by means of concepts that are necessarily 
very abstract, to give an immediate and ultimate explanation 
of physical phenomena of which we possess knowledge that 
is much less vague. 


III. SoME FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS. 


I. Metaphysical notions are often built up on the basis of 
a philosophical study of physical nature by sound reason. If 
some of the philosophical conclusions about physical nature 
must be changed, will havoc not be created among some of the 
metaphysical notions? It would seem that some such lurking 
fear has been behind some of the blind defence of the Scholastic 
viewpoint, while it produced a corresponding bravado atti- 
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tude in some who sponsored a reckless rejection of the old.” 
Does the elimination of the principles of matter and form as 
the immediate explanation of the differences in the visible ty pes 
of physical nature bring with it any serious consequences in 
metaphysics? Does the abandonment of substantial changes 
imply the general abandonment of the metaphysical principles 
of matter and form? DeWulf says the original significance 
of matter and form pertained to physics, to corporeal being as 
the subject of motion or change, while in their secondary 
significance matter and form were convertible with potency 
and act.'* Joannes a S. Thoma more specifically refers to the 
substantial generation as the way for investigating the prin- 
ciples of the things of nature. Still the point of departure 
for arriving at the notions of matter and form seems to have 
been the study of change in general. Aristotle himself began 
with motion in general and from it went to the particular type 
of generation and corruption. Prime matter, in fact, is said 
to be known only "secundum analogiam ".'* The theory of 
matter and form is more basic than that of substantial changes. 
Even if the accepted fact of substantial changes may have 
given the satisfactory basis for the theory of prime matter and 
substantial form to the ancients, the theory is philosophically 
only a special aspect of the wider theory of potency and act, 
a theory that applies to physical bodies even if they do not 
undergo the type of substantial changes that has been predi- 
cated of them. If they do not, we may be without a strong 
proof for the theory of hylomorphism as applied to the phys- 
ical world, but we could not yet afford to give up the theory 
altogether. In fact if the theory can be thus developed that 
it is true of all physical matter by virtue of the properties all 
bodies have in common, as attempted in some of the arguments 

18 This is true rather of oral philosophical discourse than of the literature on 
the subject. 


14 “ La dottrina della pluralità delle forme”, Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolas- 
tica, I (1909), p. 445. 
15 Philosophia Naturalis. Pars I, q. ii, art. I. 


16 Cf., e. g., St. Thomas, In Arist. Metaphys. Lib. VII, lect. 1; In Phys. Lib. 
I, lect. 12. Also Manser, “ Das Wesen des Thomismus”, Divus Thomas, III 
Series, Bd. 2 (1924), p. 13. 

17 * secundum analogiam, idest secundum proportionem. . . . Quod igitur sic 
se habet ad ipsas substantias naturales, sicut se habet aes ad statuam et lignum 
ad lectum, et quodlibet materiale et informae ad formam, hoc dicimus esse 
materiam primam." In Arist. Phys., Lib. I, lect. 13. 
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mentioned above, this may help to shift the emphasis to its 
proper place and give it its proper importance. 

The theory of matter and form as an aspect of the theory 
of potency and act is philosophically most important surely 
for this reason, that it is an expression of the essential duality 
of physical matter; and it is from this standpoint that the 
theory forms an integral part of the general weltanschauung 
of Scholastic philosophy. This dualism of all matter, how- 
ever elementary that matter in form or station, holds also of 
that matter even if the substantial changes as formerly pro- 
claimed do not exist in the physical world. The theory has a 
supreme philosophical importance over against the rival mon- 
istic or unilateral theories of philosophical atomism and dy- 
namism. It is here that the emphasis rightly belongs, par- 
ticularly in our day of evolutionary pantheism. Science itself 
to a great extent has to-day come back strongly to the idea of 
the impossibility of finding a completely energy-less matter, 
or of discovering a pure energy devoid of all matter. The 
theory of matter and form is the true philosophical elaboration 
and expression of this dual nature of physical matter. 

2. The restriction of the theory to the elementary forms of 
physical matter has consequences elsewhere. In the defence 
of the traditional applications of the theory the notions of 
unum, substantia, natura play a big part. Nature and sub- 
stance are in the Scholastic metaphysics considered identical. 
“ Between nature and substance," says Cardinal Mercier,?? “as 
also between nature and essence, there is only a difference of 
aspect: the real entity designated by these terms is one and the 
same.” Similarly, practically all authors cited in the first 
section above !? are in harmony with all orthodox Scholasticism. 
In fact unity of substance in living beings is proved on the 
basis of a unity of activities, which must point to a unitary 
nature. Over against this viewpoint the Scholastics who 
accepted scientific atomism even in its earlier days such as 
Palmieri, Tongiorgi, made a distinction between substance and 

18 Of. cit., I, p. 484. 

19 E. g. Donat: “ Quatenus substantia principium operandi est, Natura vocari 
solet ", Ontologia, p. 146; Hickey: “. . . idem sunt re, licet ratione distinguan- 
tur substantia, natura, essentia," Op. cit., I, p. 360. 

20 E, g. Donat: Soul and body are shown from the activities of man to be 


“una per se natura", wherefore “etiam unam per se substantiam completam 
constituunt.) Psychologia, p. 255. 
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nature. In accordance with this distinction several substances 
could unite into one system of activities and thus form one 
nature. Commenting on this point, Coffey remarks that the 
distinction will be accepted if the question is approached with 
the “ atomic preconception,” but will be rejected if the view is 
taken "that substantial change is possible." The latter is 
Coffey's view. Nor can he "see that any useful purpose is 
served by thus setting up a real distinction between substance 
and nature."?^ However, he rightly states that “evidence 
alone must decide." Urrabura, over against the Scholastic 
radicals of his day, specifically defends a thesis to the effect 
that two substances can not form one nature; but the wording 
of the thesis is so careful that its application is limited ex- 
tremely.” 

A single substance, acting by itself, is certainly necessarily 
a single nature. But does it follow that whenever we have a 
single system of activities guoad nos we must have a strictly 
single substance? There is surely apriori no identity between 
substance and nature except in this sense that to the totality 
of nature a totality of substance must correspond. In that 
sense alone do the two concepts imply each other. Nor must 
a substance lose its own substantiality completely when it en- 
ters with other substances into a single unit of activities.” On 
the contrary experience seems to show us that many beings 
that we considered unitary in substance because of unity 
of their activities, are two distinct substances relatively to each 
other, and are one only relatively to us and our powers of 
natural perception. 

The difficulty for many perhaps lies not so much in accepting 
the facts as in adjusting the metaphysical notions that depended 
on these facts. Scholastic text books divide the concept of 
unum into unum per se and unum per accidens. The unum 
per se may be simple or compound; but if compound, the com- 
ponents are always in themselves incomplete (matter and 
form) and only by uniting form one single substance. Any 
other unum is an unum per accidens or unum aggregationis, 


21 Ontology, pp. 259-260. 
232* Ex pluribus substantiis actu permanentibus in suo esse specifico non 
potest una per se ac simpliciter natura existere." Ontologia, p. 826. 


28 The matter is touched upon by Dunin-Borkowski, “ Neue Philosophische 
Strömungen ”, Stimmen der Zeit, 100 (1921), pp. 220-221. 
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which is “simpliciter multa et unum tantum sub aliquo re- 
spectu,’’** that is very extrinsic. If these definitions were first 
principles of thought, of course, the question would be ended. 
But they must arise out of the facts. Hence if we accept the 
facts as above stated we must make room for the unity that is 
of beings in themselves complete and not needing for this com- 
pleteness of union with other things, but still beings that at 
times unite with others toward forming a new single system 
of activities when the proper conditions of such action are 
given. Under such conditions it is then a demand of their 
nature (a relative demand, therefore, not absolute) to unite. 
We would thus have units that are units of substance and 
nature; and units that are units of nature (in a wider sense) 
but not of substance. Evidently the case as here put applies 
only to inorganic nature. In living organisms we have the 
additional feature of a unity of organism that is peculiar to 
life, and the entirely new and higher type of being that is 
evident in every part of the living organism, and inexpressible 
in terms of inorganic matter. 

3. Similarly with other notions. Relations are ordinarily 
divided into essential and accidental. The essential relation 
is a fundamental natural demand of the subject of the relation ; 
it is of the latter’s essence to be related to the terminus ad quem. 
The accidental relation, on the other hand, is in no way rooted 
in the essence of the subject; it is something apart from the 
demands of that essence. Obviously a further distinction, 
similar to the one above must be made, if we accept the dy- 
namic relation existing between the particles of an atom, and 
between the atoms of a compound. A relation that is only 
under certain circumstances a demand of the nature of a thing 
might be called an essential relation secundum quid over against 
the relation simpliciter essentialis, which is a demand of the 
nature of the subject under all circumstances, e. g., the relation 
of the animal soul to the material constituents of the living 
organism. 

Again, extension is generally divided merely into the con- 
tinuous and the discrete. Obviously the continuity in gross 
physical matter is not the continuity merely of a heap of stones. 
Nor is it a pure, substantially homogeneous continuity. It is 


24 Thus Donat, Ontologia, p. 69; expressive of the general view. 
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neither continuous, nor discrete, in the exact full connotation 
of these terms as they are ordinarily used. There is also a 
continuity of particles, in themselves distinct, but dynamically 
so firmly joined that the ordinary means at our disposal fail 
to disrupt it. 

A change of view on any one point in a well-knit system of 
philosophy must necessarily go far beyond the immediate im- 
port of that one point. If not, there is disruption in what 
should be a synthesis, or there may be danger of refusing to 
consider a change because of the unconscious pressure from 
other parts of the system—philosophically a vicious and un- 
fruitful attitude of mind. Should the rejection of substantial 
changes in the inorganic world prove necessary, then far from 
destroying our previous knowledge, it will enrich our knowl- 
edge and our concepts. Should the rejection not win its way, 
failing to do so because of sound philosophical grounds, then 
any attempt at discussion which will lead to a firmer convic- 
tion in substantial changes will not be in vain. 

ViRGIL G. MICHEL, O.S.B. 

St. John's University, 

Collegeville, Minn. 
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HE missing link is the American fetish. Chesterton in 
these words or similar ones to that effect summed up a 
characteristic phenomenon of American public interest. Cer- 
tainly if the reading masses of the United States fail ultimately 
to adopt as a proved fact, the theory of man's animal descent, 
it will not be the fault of a host of magazines, newspapers and 
periodicals. In these scarcely anything has been left undone 
to instil the impression. It is part of the propaganda to in- 
sinuate that the farther one reaches back into antiquity the less 
manlike will he find man; the more primitive man's state—be it 
exstinct or still extant—the more closely must man approach 
that still unfound brutish animal ancestor. Yet the fact re- 
mains, after almost a century of paleolithic shoveling that 
man wherever found is man distinctively ; endowed with free 
wil and reason and hence in a class apart from any beast 
known to Science. 
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Trite some of this perhaps, yet withal true and if fire must 
be met with fire and poison with poison, it is not amiss to repeat 
the truth in the face of so many repetitions of sophisms, insin- 
uations, false principles and deductions as are heard from plat- 
form and press. 

Now we have in addition to the divers prehistoric cultural 
beds of Western Europe, very valuable sources of information 
on the mental capacity and knowledge of paleolithic man. 
One such source is in Australia where up until 1900 at least, 
a whole native population was still living the life of the Old 
Stone Age. No culture higher than that of the Stone Age 
and of hunters had reached them. Man there was still a nomad 
with no permanent home, no clothing save a waist-belt, tassel 
or primitive apron of skin or bark. He had no pottery, no 
knowledge of metals and made no serious attempts at continued 
cultivation of the soil. He was no navigator. His worldly 
possessions were few: a pouch full of hair, ochre and feathers; 
his family, and a half-domesticated dog. His implements 
were of stone and wood. Naturally the problem of moving 
never gave him much trouble.’ 

But the point is not that these aborigines have advanced no 
further—there are adequate reasons for this—but that they 
have (1) progressed (2) tosuch an extent and (3) have there- 
fore a characteristic capacity peculiar to man.® Here if any- 
where we might expect, after all the evolutionary talk, to find 
man wanting in some essential and distinctive feature of human 
mentality, as belonging to an age near the dawn of his meta- 
morphosis from beast-dom. And indeed it has been averred 
of a whole section of these aborigines, the Central Australians 
—that they have no knowledge of cause and effect.* Now that 
is from very serious competent authorities, from the very men 
who of all should know because they have the evidence at first 
hand. 

Yet all the evidence for this statement is: ‘ They notice that 
two things occur one after the other, and at once jump to the 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Across Australia, Vol. 2, pp. 376-77. 
2Dr. L. Ehrlich, Origin of Australian Beliefs, p. 61. 


3I shall use the present tense from now on in speaking of the Central Aus- 
tralians, referring to them as they were, uninfluenced by contact with the civili- 
zation of the white man. 


4 Spencer and Gillen, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 219-20. 
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conclusion that one zs the cause and the other the effect. In 
Central] Australia the cry of the plover is frequently heard 
just before the rain falls. Therefore argues the native, the 
rain is the effect and the plover-call the cause. Further, he 
argues, if I perform a magic ceremony and imitate the plover, 
then rain must fall."* Apart from the patent contradiction 
in the underscored words it is apparent that the learned authors 
have jumped their premises quite as badly as the natives 
they criticise. Because sometimes or often these aborigines 
conclude awry as to the true or the proportionate cause, or 
exaggerate the potency of certain forces proves not that they 
have no ideas of cause and effect, but is a striking proof that 
they have these very ideas, and also reasoning capacities, but 
like ourselves they have too that other characteristic feature 
of man summed up in the old aphorism: "humanum est 
errare”. 

Partly then, because of this statement of Spencer and Gillen, 
and partly too for reasons that lie in this paragraph, I select 
these Central Australians as an example of the very consider- 
able knowledge, culture and mental capacity of paleolithic 
man. They represent a “savage” people that superficial de- 
scription and inference would indicate in point of age and de- 
velopment as near that emerging period when our ancestors 
lifting their shaggy brows, half-bent bodies and hairy arms 
first caught the glimmerings of reason. But to select such 
tribes and stress the animal side of their members is not enough. 
One might stay nearer home for such a purpose and find ample 
material without even the necessity of delving into the slums 
and the underworld of crime. Hence in speaking of the 
Central Australians, I shall place the emphasis where I think 
it fairly belongs: on the human side, on the “ man” traits of 
these men, on their knowledge spontaneously acquired and 
varied, fairly vast, often startlingly accurate, brimming with 
vivid imagination, intricate frequently and indicative of an 
amazing memory. If these men have knowledge of this sort 
they are not merely a long way off from the brute but in a 
class essentially different from his. And if men of this sort 
have it, then being modern representatives of a period remote 
in human development, men even in those times were specifi- 


5 Ibid. 
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cally different from beasts. And in view of the years required 
in any evolutionary scheme to reach so distinctive a stage, 
together with the stupendous and fabulous antiquity often 
given in such schemes to paleolithic man, we have thus a 
plausible argument against any non-human ancestry. Even 
if a more conservative estimate of some 15,000 years be as- 
cribed to the age of paleolithic man the difficulties increase. 
Furthermore the fact of the matter is that still existing peoples, 
not only in Australia but elsewhere, of even more remote 
antiquity than the Central Australians, not only have a knowl- 
edge in kind essentially the same but in many respects are 
superior to them.^ 


I 


First of all then, the Central Australians have a knowledge 
of a Supreme Being however ill-defined His attributes, or 
anthropomorphic the conception. Among them this Being 
sometimes exerts an influence over their religious worship, at 
other times He is—in the native mind—not interested.’ In 
either case, their sacred ceremonies reveal, both from the 
standpoint of the myths connected with them and the execu- 
tion of the rites, a remarkable memory for details, a vivid 
imagination, dramatic power, accuracy, order and capacity for 
organization. Thus the Engwura of the Aruntas, which is 
really a series of sacred ceremonies, lasts for three-and-a-half 
months. During this time, each day witnesses from three to 
five distinct ceremonies of different totems, some of which are 
quite remarkable, but the most spectacular week is the last 
during which the Ambilyerikirra *—constituting the final step 
in the training of the young men—the ceremony of the Kauaua 
or sacred pole, and the release of the young men from the ban 
of silence, form a solemn and fitting climax to all that has pre- 
ceded. By means of these ceremonies the natives hand on 
from generation to generation the history of the Alcheringa— 
the dream times when their ancestors wandered across the 
country. To carry out this program for so long a period con- 
siderable forethought, planning and precision are required not 


6 Dr. W. Schmidt: L’Origine de l'idée de Dieu, and La Revelation Primitive. 
TEhrlich, op. cit., p. 13. 

8 Spencer and Gillen, op. cit, Vol. 2, pp. 264 ff. 

9 Spencer and Gillen, op. cit, Vol. 2, pp. 278-84. 
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only in the selection of a time and place where food and water 
will be sufficiently abundant for so many groups, but also for 
the execution of the whole without a hitch or any trouble. Yet 
all proceeds with order, regularity and peace under the control 
of one man and three advisers—a truly skillful piece of man- 
agement, which bespeaks mentality of no mean degree. 

The allusion above to the myths, reminds us of another 
feature in the intellectual makeup of paleolithic man. For 
in a period close to the childhood of human development might 
we not reasonably expect to find some of the psychological 
traits of the child? These indeed we do, among these aborig- 
ines cut off for centuries from the great stream of humanity 
and arrested early in their progress. No better example per- 
haps of the simplicity and sincerity, the details and picturesque- 
ness of imagination, importance of minutiae, and too, the con- 
tradictions of a child to-day who would describe at length some 
event he had witnessed, could be had than in these myths. 
Thus a medicine man would tell you in all seriousness that he 
had driven away a comet by means of stones he drew from his 
own body—and the natives would firmly believe this. The 
Aruntas have a story about a lofty lone sandstone pillar: '? 
“in the far-away times lived a great fighting man who jour- 
neyed east, killing all the men he met and taking all their 
women. One night on his return he camped at this spot and 
as a result of his evil deeds he and the women were all turned 
into stone, the pillar representing the man's body ". Why the 
women should also have suffered is an antinomy of unimpor- 
tance to the native. The myth however serves to point out 
another element not infrequent in these traditions, namely a 
belief in good and evil and suitable retribution. Another tale, 
somewhat amusing from our standpoint, is one which the 
Aruntas tell of Ungutnika, a kangaroo-man who in the long- 
ago was sorely afflicted with boils. Thus he remained for a 
long time, but one day he grew very angry and pulled out the 
boils. He placed them on the ground where they changed into 
stones and there have they remained ever since. The deeds 
of this ancestor are celebrated in the sacred ceremonies of the 
Engwura by members of the kangaroo-totem group. Many 
of the myths connected with these ancestors and associated 


10 Now known as Chamber's Pillar. 
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with the sacred rites illustrate fully all the above features men- 
tioned at the beginning of this paragraph, but are too lengthy 
and detailed for repetition here. 

Partly in connexion with these ceremonies, partly for amuse- 
ment, and partly in the manufacture of implements and 
weapons, the Central Australian native has not only discov- 
ered an ingenious process for making paint—red, white, yellow, 
gray and black—but also has developed his own art. True 
his mural art is not very advanced; one might describe it as 
a hybrid between symbolism and realism. But he depicts 
human hands and faces and all the animals about him—an 
indication of spontaneous creative power. Strange to say he 
is not given much to the painting of plants and trees, probably 
because it is chiefly the woman who is occupied with these. In 
designing, however, the native’s skill reaches a much higher 
mark, and though the patterns he draws upon the ground in 
sacred ceremonies are largely combinations of geometrical 
figures, nevertheless they are intricate, beautiful, colored and 
varied. Moreover they are symbolical: concrete and succinct 
expressions of some lengthy myth. Even more remarkable 
are the various ornaments made for use during these cere- 
monies—head-dresses, shields, tablets, wands**—colored in 
pink, white and black birds’ feathers and worked into divers 
designs. A collection of these would do credit to any exhibit 
and be convincing proof of the native's high artistic capacity. 
If art spells inventiveness, creative mental genius and the out- 
ward expression of rational emotion and thought, then by this 
token these paleolithic aborigines are poles apart from any 
animal that might even pose as ancestor to man. 


IT 


From the social life of these people too, we can glean some 
ideas of their mentality and knowledge. They have definite 
customs and laws with sanctions, all of which depend for their 
perpetuation on oral tradition and an accurate memory. For 
these primitives have no alphabet and writing is an art unde- 
veloped by them. Incidentally, though the tendency to retain 
unchanged, laws, customs and sanctions, is far greater among 

11 In this enumeration the English terms are descriptive only and apt to be 


misleading if taken as accurate equivalents. They refer to objects called by the 
natives “ nurtinjas", “ watinjas", “churingas” etc. 
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these natives, than among us, this does not mean they are un- 
changeable.'? In fact this very rigid adherence has to a large 
extent been their salvation. At any rate it is clear that the 
ideas of justice and reward and punishment are quite familiar 
to them. <A very concrete expression of these notions is the 
Atninga or avenging party. This is a very solemn affair 
which in the hands of a good dramatist might be reproduced 
on our stage with great effect. It begins with certain dances 
on the “home heath”; then come the actual expedition, the 
despatch of the guilty party, and the return which closes with 
a solemn ceremony—the '" ulquita atuma” or shield-striking 
performance. The initiation of all this is due to the convic- 
tion that the death of one of their own is due to magic injected 
by an enemy of some distant tribe. However false in fact 
this premise, the subsequent reasoning involved is logical 
enough: the intended victim is guilty, hence deserving of 
punishment by their offended community. Implicitly at least 
the "savage" recognizes the existence of a responsible free- 
will agent. In effect the actual assumed culprit may escape 
and another suffer in his stead, but if another does suffer it is 
because he is presumed to be a formal coóperator in the in- 
justice, i. e., he has at least knowingly and deliberately failed 
to prevent when he could, the guilty party from the commis- 
sion of the misdeed. It must be remembered that for the 
native the facts in the case are established, they are “per se 
evidentes". Not only can his local medicine man tell who 1s 
the guilty party but he has discovered this offender. For us 
the premises involved might be all wrong as regards the facts 
assumed, but for the natives they are clear truth. However 
clouded then by superstition the mind of paleolithic man, it 
was nevertheless capable of reasoning, and hence of deducing 
correct and truthful conclusions. 

Incidental to the Atninga and subsequent to it is a rather 
naive belief that further illustrates this capacity: The spirit 
of the dead man follows up the actual avengers in the form of 
à Chichurkna bird and hovers over the camp for some days. 
It can harm them with evil magic. Its cry is like that of a 
little child and once it is heard the avengers are safe. So at 


12 Spencer, Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 12 ff. 
13 Spencer and Gillen, Across Australia, Vol. 1, pp. 186-7; Vol. 2, pp. 291, 301. 
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night every man paints himself black and wears the tail tips 
of the rabbit bandicoot, for as this animal is very wide-awake 
at night any part of it naturally keeps its wearer alert and 
wakeful so that he will hear the Chichurkna bird should it 
come near.—Here again, supposing all the facts involved to be 
true—as the native does—his conclusions are correct if not 
true. 

A study of the marriage laws and relationships of the Cen- 
tral Australian would I think add to our respect for his 
mental abilities. If the seminarian of to-day finds the matri- 
monial regulations and impediments intricate both in fact and 
possibilities, for the Central Australian they ought not to be 
at all baffling. For he has his own system of canon laws and 
impediments on matrimony with proper censures to boot, that 
would be the despair of many a student of matrimonial law. 
This system is based on the class divisions of the tribe and on 
the totem groups and is quite too complicated to give here. 
Suffice it to say that the marriages may take place only within 
prescribed limits and tangled though the reckoning might be 
for us, nevertheless the native mind solves it with facility.!* 

In the pursuit of the present investigation much can be 
learned too from some of the facts connected with the family 
life of these aborigines. Each family has its lean-to or “‘ mia- 
mia” built of boughs and often cleverly constructed—to 
shelter from the cold of winter and from the heat of summer. 
Here surely is a knowledge of cause and effect, of the relation 
of means to an end. If a fire be needed the native produces 
his “ makka-tira” and within a minute can havea blaze. This 
'"makka-tira" is nothing more than two sticks rubbed to- 
gether with a little dry grass for tinder. Onto the latter falls 
the powder produced by friction of the sticks. Clever, simple 
and efficient—another instance of the knowledge of cause and 
effect. What is more, the native knows economy. To his 
mind nothing is more wasteful and irrational than the big fires 
built by the white man: too hot to be approached and too 
prodigal of fuel. Hence he makes a small fire because it is at 
once cheaper and better calculated to serve its end. Rather a 
neat piece of reasoning for men of the Old Stone Age! 


14 Spencer and Gillen, op. cit., Vol. t, pp. 202 ff.; Ehrlich, op. cit, p. 38. 
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Soon over the family hearth may be roasted a kangaroo. 
For the “savage” not only eats his meat cooked but knows how 
to cook it well. If this happens to be a “rush” meal, the 
animal will be cooked with fur and skin left on to preserve 
the juices. When done, heart, liver and kidneys will be rel- 
ished as dainties by the more fastidious palates, just as in 
Western Europe paleolithic man often showed a preference 
for chops." Should there be more time for cooking, green 
leaves are laid over hot rocks, over which is placed the meat 
and on this another layer of leaves. Perhaps too a coating of 
flour paste will be spread over the meat. The purpose again 
in this more elaborate method is to keep in the juices. Not 
only is this another instance of cause and effect well appreciated 
by the native, and of adapting means for the end, but it shows 
too that the mentality of paleolithic man was not hide-bound 
by any one method but could spontaneously vary it and im- 
prove on it, given the proper circumstances, 

But before the cooking was done, the native would be care- 
ful to remove the strong tendon from each hind leg, for this 
is of great value to him. It serves to fix the points on the end 
of his spears or to mend broken implements. This is not only 
economy and foresight but also one more case of proportioning 
apt means to definite ends. 


III 


The implements and weapons just alluded to are deserving 
of a word because they give further confirmation to the mental 
traits characteristic of man—inventiveness, variability, ideas of 
relationship, causality etc.—and moreover illustrate that the 
Central Australians like the prehistorics had a true love of 
culture. In the fashioning of these tools and arms the only 
material used by the Central Australian are wood and stone, 
yet from these he has fashioned all he needs. In addition to 
the fire- making implements mentioned above, his stock con- 
sists principally of a wooden spear and spear-thrower, a 
boomerang, a stone axe and a flaked stone knife. Among the 
more northerly tribes knife-manufacture reaches a relatively 
high degree of perfection. It involves the quarrying of the 
stone, a suitable and painstaking flaking and polishing of this 
to produce the keen edge, and the shaping of the handle. The 


15 Breuil, Dictionnaire Afologétique, s. v. * Homme" col. 467. 
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production of these knives and axes is not only an orderly 
process involving selection and definite stages of progress but 
is also indicative of considerable variability in skill. Other 
implements such as serviceable picks and boats are found 
among some of the tribes farther north. A common instru- 
ment, the pitchi, serves as a combination affair, now acting as 
cradle for the infant and again for carrying water. These 
pitchis are in some cases perfected to a remarkable degree. 
Soft or hard wood may be used in their manufacture. In view 
of the work that must be done, the stone knives used in the 
process and the careful step-by-step methods, the resulting 
regularity of form and symmetry, the lines of parallel grooves 
made in the pitchis and their curved outlines is clear evidence 
that paleolithic man like the medieval craftsmen, takes a real 
pride in his work and appreciates beauty of curve and outline, 
and variety, since mere utility does not require all this. 

Among the Warramungas the wooden hafts of the stone 
knives commonly bear designs colored in red, white, yellow 
and black. Both for kitchen and work-bench, then, paleo- 
lithic man, as we know also from the cultural beds in Western 
Europe, knew how and loved to mingle the useful with the 
beautiful. The poet Yeats has said “there is no real culture 
in the hearts of a people until the very utensils in the kitchen 
are beautiful as well as useful". If this norm be of value, 
then the conclusion for paleolithic man is obvious. It could 
be confirmed too by examples of the love and appreciation of 
color and bodily ornaments existing among the Central Aus- 
tralians, and in some tribes expressed to a remarkable degree. 
Thus almost every member of the Anulas and Maras wears an 
armlet or necklet, sometimes both. They are made from pieces 
of split cane and covered thickly with the bright red, yellow and 
green feathers of the Blue Mountain parakeet, or the pink ones 
of the gala cockatoo. Sometimes pendants of feathers are 
added. Beautiful waist-girdles are made and adorned with 
gaily colored feathers. Head-bands are common and are 
fashioned from opposum-fur string. On these, designs in red 
and yellow will often be found and at'the ends, pendants imi- 
tating flowers. The petals of the latter consist of little brown 
feathers cut into uniform shape, in the middle of which lies a 
centre of down. 
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IV 


Learned in the lore of civilized man the Central Australian 
certainly is not; but his book, the great Book of Nature, he 
knows and knows well. He knows the names of all the animals 
about him, their habits and their habitats, and how to track 
them. Thus the prints of the emu, invisible to the white man, 
are an easy betrayal for the sharp eye of the aborigine. So 
too those of the smaller animals like the jumping Jerboa rats 
and the tiny marsupials. Likewise, though nothing on the 
ground save a small hole one inch in diameter would indicate 
the burrow of the honey ant, the sign is readily discerned by 
the native, who with wooden sticks and bowls works rapidly 
down to the main chamber where the sweet trove lies. 

The northern tribes of Central Australians get their honey 
from a bee. A “sugar bag” is a welcome dainty, and so as 
he stalks about the " savage" will place his ear against a likely 
looking trunk or bow, where the low hum of the bees at work 
inside can be heard. The rest is easy, and he downs honey 
and any bees mixed up in it, with relish. He is also ever on the 
alert for a scratch on a tree-trunk, the mark of an opossum. 
He can tell whether this is recently made or old, and whether 
the animal sought has climbed up or down the tree. With no 
less accuracy and no more trouble he can track a human being 
for miles. If ever a knowledge of cause and effect exist in 
any men it exists in these primitive but clever sleuths who 
can from the slightest of clues trail straight to their quarry. 

The plants too the natives know in their own terminology. 
Some of these they know how to use for food. Thus the 
spore cases of the nardoo are used by the Urabunnas to make 
flour. To this end are made the nardoo mills or stones, which 
are also objects of barter with far distant tribes. The seeds 
and leaves of Claytonia form a welcome diet for the Aruntas. 
Plants too serve them for other purposes. They use the 
leaves of the Pitcheri plant for bartering purposes and to catch 
emus. We associate Prohibition with water and intoxicating 
drinks. The Arunta associates food with intoxicants and 
water, and by a clever device renders the capture of his prey 
more easy. He makes a decoction of Pitcheri plant leaves and 
water, and either puts it in a water pool frequented by birds, 
or sets it in a wooden vessel out in the scrub where an emu is 
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likely to come across it. In either case the animal after drink- 
ing becomes “drunk” and is thus readily speared by the 
native. He mixes the leaves of fhis same plant with those of 
an acacia or cassia to make plugs of “chewing tobacco.” For- 
tunately for paleolithic man the penchant for “blue laws” 
was a tendency never expressed. 

Farther north the Anulas shred the bark of the gum tree or 
the leaves of the screw-pine, rub them on their thighs and 
rapidly twist them together to form lengths and lengths of 
two-ply twine. The natives too have learned that the bean 
tree can serve them well: its soft wood is excellent material 
for pitchis and shields, and the beans make pretty if not dur- 
able necklaces and ornaments. 

Part of the learning of the aborigine, especially in the 
Arunta region during the dry season, has been to know where 
and how to find water. Where the civilized white man would 
often perish of thirst, the native is served by his bushcraft. 
He can for example find in the most unlikely spot traces of a 
frog which aestivates a foot below the hard clay. This frog 
(Cheiroleptes platycephalus) fills itself with water to tide it- 
self over a drought period of mayhaps twelve to eighteen 
months. The water is pure and fresh and the natives use it 
when other supply sources are wanting. If the drought is 
severe they know they can still get water from the roots of 
certain trees or even by sucking the nightly dew from the 
scanty herbage and grass. Finally the presence of gregarious 
finches and black cockatoos is a welcome sign to him of the 
proximity of water. 

Many other points of interest in the acquired knowledge of 
these primitives could be added and amplified, but just a few 
will be briefly mentioned as illustrative of their distinctly 
human mental ability. For example they have corrobborees 
(dances) which are the inventions of special individuals and 
represent with remarkable suggestiveness the behavior of the 
animals to which they refer. Obviously this demands wonder- 
fully accurate observation as well as great powers of mimicry, 
which in itself is with them not only marvellous but often in- 
tensely and intentionally humorous. Incidentally, does not 
the philosopher hold that “ risibile est proprium hominis”? 
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One would scarcely expect to find among these people some- 
times called savages, rules of etiquette, yet such there are and 
they must be strictly observed under pain of severe punishment. 
There is a very definite code for visiting, the violation of 
which is not only bad form but likely to end in a serious penalty. 
Messengers are treated with respect and accorded safety of 
conduct. All this is, then, but an item to be included in the 
cumulus of native knowledge. Incidentally again, this 
" savoir faire" is much more common among them than among 
many whites who would look down on them with disdain. 

We all have no doubt a certain amount of respect for those 
who can use the "deaf and dumb" language, especially for 
those who can themselves speak and hear. We respect even 
more the intelligence of those who are the inventors of such 
codes. Well these primitives have invented such a gesture 
language—the signs of course not representing single letters 
but being symbols of objects and actions—and it is used with 
remarkable facility especially by the women who for one 
reason or another are occasionally put under a ban of silence. 
If I read our cartoons and jokes aright, many an American 
husband feels the void of such an institution. 

Sleight-of-hand work too implies a great deal of skill and a 
certain amount of inventive capacity. Not for pleasurable 
purposes but in the serious business of curing disease and driv- 
ing away black magic, the medicine men of certain Central 
Australian tribes have developed this talent to a truly remark- 
able degree. 

Furthermore the development of music and the invention of 
songs is not only a distinctly human trait but is also indicative 
of a love of culture. So too dramatic presentations. Yet all 
of these we find among these primitive men of the Old Stone 
Age. 


V 


After study of these “ primitifs actuels" one is tempted to 
make comparisons with prehistoric man as we know him in 
Europe. Of the western prehistorics about which anything 
definite is known it is the Neanderthaloid race with which we 
group the Central Australians. That type they have perpetu- 
ated into modern times. “In personal appearance," says Dr. 
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Windle,” “they (the Neanderthalers) probably more resem- 
bled the native Australians than any other race of mankind 
with whom we have any acquaintance”. Klaatsch and Mac- 
Namara found in the skulls of native Australians all the char- 
acteristic features of the Neanderthal type of skull." From 
the cultural standpoint authorities like Sir William Lubbock, 
Edward Tylor, Emile Riviere and Fr. Wm. Schmidt are in 
agreement that the Australians have carried down to the pres- 
ent substantially the same material culture of this early pre- 
historic race. Mainage adds to this unanimity of authority a 
lengthy detailed comparison between the cultures of prehistoric 
man of Western Europe and the Australians.* Abbé Breuil 
alleges that the resemblance between Australians and Neander- 
thaloids has led some authorities to consider Australia as the 
first home of mankind. The conclusion however he rejects.'? 
Sollas and others have even gone so far as to draw up a definite 
scheme of correspondence between actual primitive cultures 
and that of the various prehistoric periods e. g. Tasmanian with 
Acheulian, Mousterian with Australian. So exact a corre- 
spondence would seem however to be forcing the evidence. 
For the present it is sufficiently definitive to be content with 
the more general statement that the Neanderthal race existed 
in Western Europe from Chellean to Mousterian times and 
even, as Obermaier contends, to the Solutrean period; and that 
the Australians have perpetuated to the present substantially 
the same material culture. 

The present purpose of these remarks is this: it has been the 
vogue in America to associate the Neanderthal race with the 
so-called ape-man Pithecanthropus, to paint him as something 
of a brutish being, to stress such features as would suggest his 
nearness in the evolutionary scale to man’s animal progenitor. 
However our review of the Central Australian native’s knowl- 
edge and mental capacities must I think increase our respect 
for this Neanderthal people. For it shows us how consider- 
able was the intellectual ability and acquired science of paleo- 
lithic man in the far East, and what prehistory cannot supply 
in the picture of the early prehistoric men of Europe, eth- 

16 Dublin Review, April 1913. 

17 E. Wassmann, S.J., Modern Biology, pp. 468-80. 


18 Les Religions de la Prehistoire, pp. 113-123. 
19 Dictionnaire A pologétique, s. v. * Homme" col. 489. 
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nology can to a large extent. All the evidence from this 
source points to the fact that in this early period of human 
development prehistoric men from the Chellean to the Solu- 
trean possessed considerable mental acumen, cultural accom- 
plishments, skill, adaptability and knowledge, in many respects 
like that of the Central Australians, and amply sufficient not 
only to enable them to be very happy but also very human. 
Yet one could go back to still older”® actual primitives—the 
South East Australians, the Bochimans, and Pygmies and 
Tasmanians (now extinct)—and reach with certainty a con- 
clusion essentially the same, however varied the details of the 
proof. Says Ehrlich: “The Tasmanians are generally reck- 
oned as the lowest of all races that have so far existed on our 
planet. Now the impression that early visitors to Tasmania 
received was by no means that of a ‘prelogical’ race, with 
other rules of thought and so on. Anderson and Cook, who 
visited Tasmania as early as 1777, could see that Tasmanians 
are in their own sphere equal to Europeans in ability and 
mental capacity. . . . The tools, implements and weapons of 
the Australians show that they have the conception of means 
to an end. Their images, emblems, prove that they perceive 
the relation of similarity; their magic . . . presupposes the 
conception of cause and effect, since they believe in its efficacy. 
Australian languages are not a simple accumulation of arbi- 
trary human sounds, but a very logical construction with a 
complicated grammar. . . . The languages are in themselves 
a proof that Australians are no less capable than Europeans of 
reducing the multiplicity of external phenomena to the unity 
of universal concepts. . . . These Australians often speak 
several languages fluently and they are capable of learning a 
new language in two or three weeks so far as to make them- 
selves understood."? But perhaps there was an essential 
difference between the mentality of these paleolithics and the 
prehistoric Neanderthals? No, for “the knowledge of causal- 
ity was not foreign to them since from the Chellean and 
Acheulian epochs they made admirable stone implements ".** 
Primitive man actual and prehistoric worked hard with flint 


20 Than the Central Australians. 
21 Ehrlich, op. cit, pp. 37-8. 
22 Mainage, op. cit., p. 372. 
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and hatchet and club wherewith to dominate nature, and not 
through mere physical power but by skill. The difference be- 
tween his mentality and ours is not a biological or essential 
one, but consists in this, that we have a richer store of generai 
conceptions, a longer training, the heritage of centuries of 
tradition, continuity and contact with the greater mass of 
humanity. 

We still await then any evidence of a semi-human type— 
anatomically, intellectually, culturally—of anything that can 
pose as common animal ancestor to man and anthropoids. If 
as some evolutionists claimed for the Foxhall man, man lived 
500,000 years ago, then even that far back the evidence be- 
speaks human knowledge with all its characteristic spontaneity, 
variability, inventiveness, imagination—in a word a rational 
soul endowed with intellect and free-will. And if half a mil- 
lion years ago this was still true, have we not solid reasons 
and'scientific foundations to justify the question as to how many 
thousands of eons before, the evolving brute lived that was 
destined to parent man and monkey? In view of the known 
facts, when confronted with the question of human evolution 
from non-humans, surely the man who asks “ Did it occur?" 
is not a " prima facie" bigot or ignoramus. Indeed I venture 
to suggest that he may be quite as reasonable, enlightened and 
scientific as the dogmatist who asserts “It did" or “It must 
have "—and perhaps too a wee bit more tolerant. 

R. J. MCWILLIAMS, S.J. 

Woodstock College, Maryland. 


DE ORIMINE OOOULTO ABORTUS, DEQUE FAOULTATE AB BODEM, 
TEMPORE QUOQUE IUBILAEI MAXIMI, ABSOLVENDI. 


Oasus juridico-moralis. 


ERTHA, periculum infamiae evitandi causa, crimen abortus, 
quod tamen penitus celari non potuit, perpetravit.—Ast 
personae, quibus delictum huiusmodi innotuit, non unam habent 
rationem prorsus tacendi; quaeque insuper ad quinarium 
numerum reducuntur. — Bertha, facti poenitens, ad Patrem 
Athanasium, simplicem confessarium saecularem accedit, ab- 
solutionem sui delicti humiliter efflagitans. 
Athanasius an Bertham, cuius delictum uti occultum retinet, 
absolvere valeat, haeret anceps. Facultas enim qua ipse 
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gaudet, sicut ceteri confessarii, ‘‘ Absolvendi, in casibus occultis, 
a peccatis et poenis latae sententiae jure communi statutis, ex- 
ceptis censuris specialissimo vel speciali modo Sedi Apostolicae 
reservatis," circumscribi ei videtur ab hisce verbis in concessione 
facultatis appositis, idest: “Nemo absolvere audeat a poenis 
latis contra crimen abortus." Hac de causa Athanasius serio 
dubitat suam facultatem, quae communis est omnibus Dioecesis 
confessariis, extendi posse ad delictum occultum abortus. Hinc 
consultius, existimat Bertham inabsolutam dimittere, eam sua- 
dens ut post nonnullos dies redeat. Huic Athanasii delibera- 
tioni Bertha non paucas, nec leves, opposuit difficultates ; nihi- 
lominus adhaesit. Interim Athanasius, nulla interposita mora, 
consilium canonistae Dioecesis exquirendum curat, 
Quaeritur: 
I. Quandonam delictum censeatur occultum 
2. Num delictum Berthae uti occultum censeri debeat? 
3. An dubium Athanasii habeat aliquod fundamentum! 
4. Quid Athanasio respondere debeat Canonista? 


Resolutio.— Ad 1™. Delictum censetur occultum, seu, ut 
ipsius Codicis verbis utar, “ occultum (est delictum) quod non 
est publicum; occultum materialiter, si lateat delictum ipsum; 
occultum formaliter, si eiusdem imputabilitas" (Can. 2197, § 4). 
Occultum igitur est delictum quod nondum est “divulgatum”’, 
neque "talibus contigit seu versatur in adiunctis ut prudenter 
judicari possit et debeat facile divulgatum iri" (Can. 2197, 
8 1). 

" Divulgatum" dici potest, ait Vermeersch (Tom. III, 379, 
2?) quod in majore parte communitatis notum est aut saltem 
tribus quattuorve personis quae non taciturae cum certitudine 
praevidentur. Verum, ut idem auctor alibi ait (Tom. III, 
384, 1°), omnes regulae a variis scriptoribus de numero per- 
sonarum datae, etsi utilitate non carent, his tamen verbis cl. 
D'Annibale temperandae sunt: “Quia res facti est, in aesti- 
matione boni viri esse debet" (Summula, 1, n. 242, nota 49). 

“Dum publitum erit delictum si paucis manifestum sit, qui 
narrandi pruritu anguntur, occultum est etiam a pluribus co- 
pnitum, sed linguae tenacibus vel quos ad silentium causa 
specialis moveat." Ita Vermeersch, Tom. III, n. 384, 3°. 

Ad II”. Affirmative. Delictum, uti modo dictum est, cen- 
setur occultum, quando non est " divulgatum". Atqui tale est 
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delictum Berthae; constat enim quinque dumtaxat personis 
quibus non una, uti patet ab expositione casus, inest ratio 
prorsus tacendi. Ergo delictum Berthae uti occultum censen- 
dum est. 

Ad III™. Affirmative. <A facultate “absolvendi, in casibus 
occultis . . . ," qua gaudet Athanasius, excipiuntur dumtaxat 
censurae "specialissimo vel speciali modo" Sedi Apostolicae 
reservatae. Atqui nulla ex huiusmodi censuris, uti constat ex 
Can. 2350, 1°, adnexa est crimini abortus. Ergo hoc crimen, 
quando est occultum, a praefata facultate absolvendi, in casibus 
occultis, non excluditur. Proinde Athanasius ex hoc capite 
Bertham absolvere potest, cum ejus crimen, uti supra ostensum 
est, sit occultum. 

Verum si rite inspiciantur ea verba in concessione facultatis 
apposita: “ Nemo absolvere audeat a poenis latis contra crimen 
abortus ", tunc videtur Athanasius non posse amplius Bertham 
absolvere. Cum enim praefata verba nullam distinctionem 
faciant inter crimen publicum et occultum abortus, ad utrum- 
que crimen indiscriminatim possunt referri; licet id exprimi 
debuisset, uti patet, in exceptione generalissima, quando a prae- 
fata facultate absolvendi, in casibus occultis, exclusae fuere 
censurae "specialissimo vel speciali modo" Sedi Apostolicae 
reservatae. Hinc dubium exoritur an facultas “ absolvendi, in 
casibus occultis, a peccatis et poenis latae sententiae jure com- 
muni statutis", ad crimen occultum abortus extendi valeat. 

Itaque Athanasius non sine fundamento haeret anceps an 
Bertham absolvere possit, licet ejus delictum uti occultum 
retineat. 

Ad IV", Canonista ante omnia agendi modum Athanasii, 
cum dubium, quo angebatur, deponere nequiverit, approbare 
debet; nefas est enim agere cum dubio practico. 

Deinde explicite declarare debet facultatem “absolvendi, in 
casibus occultis, a peccatis et poenis latae sententiae jure com- 
muni statutis, exceptis censuris specialissimo vel speciali modo 
Sedi Apostolicae reservatis" extendi haud posse ad crimen 
occultum abortus. 

Re quidem vera si crimen abortus, quando est occultum, a 
quovis simplici confessario absolvi potest, reservatio huius 
criminis prope inutilis foret. Delictum enim publicum abortus 
nonnisi rarissime, uti cuique constat, locum habet. Atqui reser- 
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vatio inutilis a Jure prorus aliena est (Can. 895). Ergo fa- 
cultas “ absolvendi, in casibus occultis, . . ." qua gaudet Atha- 
nasius, ad crimen occultum abortus extendi nequit. 

Insuper, Regulares dumtaxat a crimine abortus, sive occulto 
sive publico, absolvere possunt, quin ulla indigeant ex parte 
Ordinarii speciali facultate, vi eorum privilegio ' absolvendi 
a Censuris Papalibus Ordinariis reservatis ".! 

Proinde ea verba " Nemo vero absolvere audeat a poenis 
latis contra crimen abortus" ad utrumque crimen, idest tam 
publicum quam occultum indiscriminatim referenda sunt, licet 
prima fronte cum illis quibus collata est facultas ‘‘ absolvendi, 
in casibus occultis," pugnare videantur. 

Propterea Athanasius, si Bertham absolvere velit, speciali 
facultate muniatur oportet. 

Nunc non abs re prorsus erit heic iterum ad lectorum mentem 
revocare hoc anno, quoniam celebratur Romae Universale 
Jubilaeum, neque Regulares ab hoc crimine absolvere posse; 
quia eorum facultates a praefato privilegio provenientes extra 
Urbem suspenduntur (V. “ EccrLEs. REv.,” February, 1925). 
Verum si agatur de excipiendis confessionibus illorum poeni- 
tentium, qui aut stabili impedimento detinentur, quominus, 
intra Jubilaei annum, ad Urbem accedere queant, aut quo tem- 
pore confessionem peragunt, iudicio Ordinarii aut confessarii, 
nequeant sine gravi incommodo Urbem adire, tunc procul 
dubio in utroque casu facultates quae Regularibus ex “ privi- 
legio" proveniunt in suo robore manent. 

In priori casu cuilibet poenitenti sibi licet confessarium 
eligere a suo Ordinario ad praescripta Codicis approbatum, cut, 
vi Constitutionis Apostolico muneri, die xxx mensis iulii anno 
MDCCCCXXIV editae, pro confessione dumtaxat ad lucran- 
dum Iubilaeum instituta. conceditur, ut, sine detrimento earum 
facultatum, quas forte alio titulo exercere possit, . . . in foro 
sacramentali tantum absolvere queat a quibusvis censuris et 
peccatis etiam Apostolicae Sedi speciali modo, non tamen 
specialissimo modo, reservatis, excepto casu haeresis formalis 
et externae... . 

In altero casu, idest relate ad illos poenitentes, qui quo tem- 
pore confessionem peragunt, iudicio Ordinarii aut confessarii, 
sine gravi incommodo Romam petere nequeunt, en quid dec- 


1 Ecci, Review, November, 1922. 
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laratur ad N. III" Constitutionis Ex quo primum: “Quas 
denique facultates S. Poenitentiaria Nostra impertire solet 
Ordinariis aut confessariis pro foro interno, easdem ne extra 
Urbem quidem suspendimus, sed ita ut erga eos dumtaxat 
poenitentes exerceantur, qui, quo tempore confessionem pera- 
gunt, iudicio Ordinarii aut confessarii nequeant sine gravi 
incommodo Urbem adire." 

Ut autem confessarii tam in Urbe quam extra Urbem facta 
sibi potestate prudenter utantur, nonnulla monita Sacra 
Poenitentiaria Apostolica, die XXXI mensis iulii, anno, 
MDCCCCXXIV, eis tradidit adamussim servanda. Inter 
huiusmodi monita secundum praecipuum locum tenet, quod sic 
exprimitur: “Attendant (confessarii) praecipue, facultates 
extraordinarias sibi tributas exercere se valide posse tantum- 
modo erga poenitentes qui confessionem peragunt ad iubilaeum 
lucrandum praescriptam, atque unice in confessione sacra- 
mentali, nisi aliud concessio ipsa ferat." 

Ex his tribus documentis palam apparet duabus opus esse 
conditionibus, ut confessarii facultates extraordinarias sibi 
tributas valide exercere valeant. Deinde opus est, ut poenitentes 
aut stabili impedimento detineantur, quominus, intra iubilaei 
annum, ad Urbem accedere valeant, aut quo tempore confes- 
sionem peragunt, iudicio Ordinarii aut confessarii, Urbem 
adire nequeant sine gravi incommodo.  Alterutra ex his con- 
ditionibus una cum prima verificetur oportet, secus confessarii 
facultatibus extraordinariis sibi tributis per annum iubilarem 
valide uti non possunt, quemadmodum ex documentis modo 
allatis evidentissime constat. 

Age nunc, supponamus poenitentes non peragere confes- 
sionem iubilaei lucrandi causa, vel, si confessionem ad hunc 
finem perficiant, neutro tamen impedimento, idest neque stabili 
neque temporaneo, detineantur, quominus ad Urbem accedere 
valeant. Possuntne confessarii hisce in casibus facultates ex- 
traordinarias sibi tributas valide exerceret Pariter possuntne 
Regulares valide uti eorum facultatibus ex “privilegio” pro- 
venientibus!  Possuntne, denique, facultates quas S. Poeni- 
tentiaria impertire solet Ordinariis aut confessariis pro foro 
interno extra Urbem valide exerceri? 


2 Praeprimis requiritur ut poenitentes confessionem peragant ad jubilaeum 
lucrandum praescriptam. 
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Propterea hisce quaesitis prorsus negative respondendum 
est, et ratio evidenter profluit ex dictis. Et hoc significare 
voluimus, quando affirmavimus in hac ephemeride Constitu- 
tionem Ex quo primum afficere quoque Regularium privilegium 
" absolvendi a Censuris Papalibus Ordinariis reservatis," iis 
verbis eiusdem Constitutionis innixi: ''Exceptis facultatibus 
ex privilegio provenientibus, per Codicem non revocato, ut ad 
canones 4 et 613." Quae verba, licet maxima claritate ful- 
geant, nullamque proinde cerebrosam, ut ita dicam, interpre- 
tationem patiantur, pro P. T. Kane nullam vim habere videntur, 
qui propterea sustinet Const. Ex quo primum facultates Reg- 
ularium ex “ privilegio" eis provenientes minime afficere.’ 

Ex dictis veluti legitimum corollarium sequitur facultates 
quoque "absolvendi a casibus a jure Ordinariis reservatis ", 
si jubilaei lucrandi causa exerceantur, atque poenitentes stabili 
aut temporaneo detineantur impedimento, quominus ad Urbem 
accedere queant, a suspensione eximi. Verum si praedictae 
conditiones locum non habeant, tunc, profecto facultates 
“absolvendi a casibus a jure Ordinariis reservatis" suspensione 
afficiuntur; excepto casu quo a Jure Novissimo originem hab- 
uerint, uti evidenter constat ex Constitutione Ex quo primum. 
In primo huius Constitutionis paragrapho haec verba leguntur: 
“ Ratae sint facultates omnes per Codicem iuris canonici quovis 
modo concessae, . . .". Ex his verbis palam apparet facul- 
tates omnes, nulla excepta, quae huiusmodi originem non hab- 
uerint, suspensione affici. Ergo. ... 

Deinde, quaeri potest cur, quomodo ante verba “ Nobis et 
Apostolicae Sedi", "relaxandi censuras" appositum fuerit 
adverbium "etiam," et cur Pater T. Kane illud omiserit, si 
Const. Ex quo primum facultates, de quibus est sermo, 
minime afficiat. 

Porro notandum est cum Noldin casus, qui Episcopis a jure 
communi reservantur, proprie appellari casus papales. “Cum 
casus, prosequitur idem auctor, a jure Episcopis reservati pro- 
prie sint papales, ab eis absolvere possunt omnes confessarii, 
qui facultatem habent absolvendi a casibus papalibus; . . . " 
(p. 414, I, 2, a). Ergo si haec suspenditur, illam quoque sus- 
pendi palam est. Conferatur quoque J. Bucceroni (11, n, 


3 Vide Eccr. Review, April, 1925, pp. 399, 402. 
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1367), qui varios exceptionis casus enumerat; sed de faculta- 
tibus, de quibus fit quaestio, nullum verbum facit. 

Denique ea verba: “ut decessores Nostri simili in causa 
decreverunt, nullum validum argumentum pro opinione 
P. T. Kane tuenda suppeditare valent. Quippe disciplina sus- 
pendendi indulgentias atque facultates jubilaei causa non 
semper constans fuit, sed, pro temporum rerumque varietate, 
non modicas passa est immutationes. Per praefata verba modo 
relata intelligi vult, aut saltem intelligi potest, quod sicut ceteri 
RR. PP. Jubilaei Bullam promulgantes, per annum piacularem 
suspensionem indulgentiarum atque facultatum decreverunt, sic 
Pius XI usitatas indulgentias et facultates per totum Anni 
Sancti decursum intermitti suspendique decrevit, Quapropter 
cum non semper eaedem sint huius suspensionis conditiones, 
attendendum semper est ad tenorem Bullae Jubilaei ( Bucceroni, 
ibid.). 

Ne ultra lectores hac super re taedio afficiantur, totam 
materiam heic explanatam paucis complectentes, concludimus: 


I. Nedum facultas “absolvendi a casibus Sanctae Sedi reser- 
vatis," verum etiam facultas '' absolvendi a casibus a jure Or- 
dinariis reservatis" suspensione afficitur, si utraque confes- 
sionem jubilaei lucrandi causa praescriptam haud respiciat, 
nec poenitens ullo gravi detineatur impedimento, quominus ad 
Urbem accedere valeat. 

2. E contra “. . . tempore Jubilaei nulla datur suspensio 
facultatum erga eos poenitentes, qui tempore confessionis, seu 
intra breve tempus, Romam petere nequeunt sine gravi incom- 
modo, quamvis illud iter postea facere posse credatur" (Fer- 
reres, Theol. moral., vol. II, p. 483). 

Fn. Ivo VrrALI, O.F.M. 
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" PABDAGOGICA" IN THE LIBRARY OF A PRIEST.’ 


III. SECoND CLass: Non SANA. 


II. THIS division will contain those works which report, 
in some little degree, the theory and practice of our ancestors 
in the matter of education, with the additions of useful ex- 
perience on the part of persons engaged in teaching. The 
books subjoined do not rank in the foregoing class, because the 
basis of true religion is wanting, and therefore there is wanting 
also the basis of effective moral training. The people who 
write these books may be well-intentioned enough; but their 
intentions are so frustrated by the practical difficulties of 
bringing up the young in virtue, that a modern writer has said 
truly :? “ We have lost faith in direct efforts to teach morality. 
The 'virtuous maxims' and moral tales, upon which our 
fathers so fondly relied, have disappeared from our reading- 
books. For a decade or more we have rested in the idea that 
character training must be unconscious for the most part, de- 
pending on the general effect of a teacher's personality and the 
discipline of a school life. . . . Now, a change is pending: 
knowledge is no longer the great aim in education; it has not 
brought us the kind of power we need, the morality we must 
have. The ground rocks under our feet, and we talk of the 
necessity of developing a new virtue, ‘civicism’, of cultivating 
patriotism and altruism in order to be saved." The writer 
very properly slurs over the notion that every salaried teacher 
has a “personality " worth imparting; and he proposes a new 
nostrum : “ The contents of good Readers ". 

In this class I will include also, out of mere courtesy, various 
historical productions, such as Von Raumer's and Compayré's. 
The only reason why I do not relegate them to the next class 
of ‘‘Insana’’, is because they profess to contemplate and treat 
of historical facts; and somehow, in spite of all their blinking 
and squinting and playing at “blind man's buff ” with history, 
some facts do stand out in their pages; and a critical reader 
does get a glimpse, the authors notwithstanding, at some lines 


1 See previous articles: “The Library of a Priest? in the May EccL. Review, 
and “ Introduction to Lists of Books” (Sana) in the August EccL. Review. 

2A. E. Kellogg, Lowell High School, San Francisco; Educational Review, 
November, 1894, p. 347. 
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of historical progress in education, albeit the lines are made 
crooked enough in such pages. 

12. (1) Principles and Methods.—Many years ago I took 
an armful of those pedagogical guides which are published in 
such estimable quantities for the public school teachers of the 
United States. Among the first which I perused was one that 
contained plenty of good common sense, resting, no doubt, on 
personal experience in the old-time system of teaching, and 
evidently recording the practical institutions of sensible people, 
who knew not only how to establish things originally in this 
country, but how to establish their households too. There 
were, as far as I remember, few of those notions which infest 
the later kind of books and systems. But, as I went on to other 
books, I found them largely repetitions, decoctions and chiefly 
dilutions of the same ideas. Probably, the success of some 
earlier publications had brought a new trade into the market. 
Just to suggest the names of the class I refer to, they were 
probably Page, Baldwin, Abbott, and such like. "Whether this 
stream of educational wisdom has continued to flow these many 
years, I cannot say; I know its spring of common sense has 
dried up considerably. And my own thirst at the time was 
soon slaked. Its strength lay in good prosy maxims. 

Noah Porter, of Yale, deserves commendation. Two of his 
books are: "American Colleges and the American Public," 
and “ Books and Reading." However, in many matters, such 
as reading, and the liberties tolerated in school and college 
life, standards of the class which President Porter belongs to 
could never be those of a sound Catholic education. 

Henry Barnard, editor of the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, is a type of the old sensible moderate gentleman. But 
it was his misfortune that, like any mere journalist compiling 
large issues of a periodical, he could only copy. And yet, in 
copying from the classical writers, such as Von Raumer, his 
good sense rebels sometimes; and he excuses himself to an 
American constituency for breaking off in the middle of libel- 
lous accounts of Romish systems, etc. A separate work of his 
may be seen, consisting of a collection taken from his Journal, 
“ Barnard's Memoirs of Teachers and Educators in Germany." 
It calls for no distinctive comment, besides what I have said. 
I do not pretend to know how it came to pass that his old and 
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well established Journal had to be commended to the charity 
of his pedagogical friends of an earlier generation. I suspect 
he belongs to an extinct species. 

“Principles of Education," by Malcolm MacVicar; Ginn & 
Co., 1892, pp. 178. I insert this work as a solitary specimen 
of ethico-pedagogical doctrine. I am far from commending 
that indifferentism of courtesy with which well-meaning writ- 
ers state sound and unsound hypotheses, as if they were equally 
respectable. The book, however, is an example of what might 
be taken up by a Catholic philosopher; unless he should prefer, 
what I think more desirable, to write a little course of ethics 
and merely run his theses out into educational conclusions or 
scholia. 

MacVicar, as his name indicates and his position too, that 
of Chancellor of the McMaster University, Toronto, is a 
Scotchman of his native school, which comprises men of good 
sound views, very acute in philosophical analysis, and not 
given much to flashy novelties. The English school of writers, 
represented by a responsible man like Mr. Fitch, or by Quick 
and Thring and men of the Dr. Arnold type of thought, are a 
conservatory of good educational thought. In the matter of 
morality their anchorage is religion, at least, in a general way. 
The mention of Mr. Fitch suggests the question of Kinder- 
garten literature; for I have read some excellent things of 
his on the subject. 

I2. (2) The kindergarten has run to seed, in practice-culture 
and in book-culture alike. I have noticed a declaration made 
by an American educational authority, that everything is run- 
ning now to kindergartening, in the common school, the high 
school, the college and the university. Like the mania which 
is running wild in some countries with the lecturing chairs 
of universities, where, in order not to be “ pedantic” or “ scho- 
lastic" in their courses, the lecturers descant on the Aesthetics 
of the Theater and the Ethics of the Novel, and the Beau- 
Ideal of the Dance, a special fury has seized on our peda- 
gogics, and, in order to be "interesting", the pupils and 
scholars and students are made to play, and look at pictures; 
they are asked to open their eyes and ears, to apply their fingers 
and touch for themselves, and so to receive the pedagogical 
influences gently and suavely; they should not run the risk 
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of a headache by poring over books; and, in fact, they scarcely 
do look at a lesson out of school. The representative of the 
London School Board at the Chicago Exposition told me of 
the fight which that Board made against the tendency; and 
how, after seventeen years of conscientious struggling, they 
were now practically defeated; and they were defeated, not by 
any wild theories about the kindergarten but by the inevitable 
results of that department conducted apparently in its proper 
time and place. The children, he said, after being brought 
up on kindergarten pulse, could not be got to relish any other 
kind of diet. If they did not get something for their fingers 
to be “fiddling with,” when they ought to be learning their 
lessons instead, they simply left school and went to work. 

Mr. Fitch, in the last report which I have read,* shows that 
whatever is “true and wise in the Froebelian and Pestalozzian 
philosophy is applicable to both (lower and higher) classes of 
teachers and to children of all ages. Attempts to treat the 
kindergarten as a separate institution, having aims and methods 
of its own, different from those which should prevail in other 


schools, have often in America and Germany proved unsuc- ` 


cessful.” 

The literature which has helped to start this extravagance 
will come in when I speak of certain authors in the next class. 
It will then be enough to indicate some marks by which the 
value of books may be estimated. 

Meanwhile, I see an important consideration of economy in- 
volved in a right appreciation of kindergarten pedagogics. 
Not only will the library shelf remain free for more useful 
works, but the school purse will be exempt from a needless 
drain for expensive ‘“ knick-knacks." 

13. As to Cyclopedias of Education, I may mention that of 
Kiddle & Schem, New York, 1877, till we get a better one, like 
Stóckl's. The dictionary of Kiddle & Schem's is in a single 
large volume. Its views seem to be liberal. There may bea 
. later edition by this time. 

There are educational Periodicals of which notice should 
be taken here. The school world is overrun with them; and I 
suppose there is scarcely a convent now which does not take 
one or more of them. At least, there is reason why the con- 


3 Report on Training Colleges, London Tablet, Sept. 16, 1893, p. 474. 
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vents should know something of them, with 188 educational 
publishers pressing on the siege, and over 7000 different kinds 
of school books, by divers authors, serving the publishers as so 
many reasons for establishing periodicals to advertise the 
books. To be sure, there have been several publications of 
what is called “high grade" standing. But Henry Barnard's, 
as I noted before, went over on to the list of worthy charitable 
objects, some thirty years ago. 

I4. History of Education, or of Pedagogical Methods.— 
The story of education, as commonly rehearsed, has two or 
three origins. There is Jansenism in France—that holy sect, 
a martyr to the cause of everything noble, high and pure. The 
English writers on education, like Messrs. Courthope, Bowen, 
Oscar Browning and others, sing a sacred dirge over its grave; 
their domestic tastes lead them that way; because Jansenism 
was a Catholic Protestantism, and above all it was anti-Jesuit- 
ism. There is Von Raumer and his class in Germany, who 
form the classic basis of German Pädagogik. Their historical 
utterances are chiefly noteworthy for the display of teeth, 
whenever and wherever mention occurs of the Catholic Church. 
There is the present infidel rationalism of France and other 
countries of Europe, which is chiefly a trade in the interests of 
State secularism. This is represented very fairly by a book, 
which has been translated for American schools, the “ History 
of Pedagogy " by Compayré." 

I cannot say that this History has been improved by its 
translator and annotator, Mr. W. H. Payne, quondam chan- 
cellor of the University of Nashville—a gentleman who, I 
believe, does not mean ill, nor all that he says, nor what he 
omits. A sufficient explanation of what the translator con- 
tributes is found in one qualification, which he shares with the 
author, a dogmatic ignorance that wraps up in sweeping 
phrases what absolutely it knows nothing about—-all history, 
outside of a little circumference being wrapped in a Cim- 
merian darkness to its limited vision. But the book itself, 
which he translates, has many other distinguishing qualifica- 
tions, which have won for it pedagogical renown. It is a cam- 


5 There have appeared several critical articles, on the subject of educational 
histories, in the pages of THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW, from the pen of Brother 

arias; on Compayré, vol. ii, p. 180; on Painter, ibid., p. 326; on James 
Johannot, vol. iv, p. 241. 
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paign document, belonging to the State-school pamphleteer 
type, part of the equipment of war for keeping the infidel 
lycées still going, while their inefficiency and immorality are 
ever breeding imminent dissolution. Père Charles Daniel 
wrote his little book, Les Jésuites, Instituteurs de la Jeunesse 
Frangaise, to correct Compayré's wholesale libels in one direc- 
tion; others, I doubt not, have corrected other libels. But 
that makes not the least difference in a politica] campaign; 
anything 1s lawful there that is possible; and what is so possible 
for a gentleman of modern culture as a libel? 

Just see how these things go! Payne tells us in his Intro- 
duction to the book: “Some years ago I read with the keenest 
admiration the first published draft of the present work; and 
it seemed to me a model, in matter and method, for a general 
history of education." Mr. F. V. N. Painter, who was invited 
to contribute a volume on the history of education to the Apple- 
ton Series, tells us in his preface, 1887: “It was in the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, nearly four years ago, as I sat before an alcove 
of educational works and leisurely examined the admirable 
histories by Raumer and Karl Schmidt, that the thought and 
purpose of preparing this work were first conceived." And 
so it goes on all round—"' admirable," “with the keenest ad- 
miration,’—on the part of even the writers who are supposed 
to know; and what must be the enhanced effect on the meek 
intelligence of the young ladies and gentlemen of the normal 
schools! Dr. Romanes tells us of a rhyming parrot that sang: 
"Four and twenty blackdirds, baked in a pie!” TI have 
thought that parrot was happier than some educational repeat- 
ers I know of; for he and his kind do not learn their lessons 
from one another; or, if they did, their "four and twenty 
blackbirds" would get into as pretty a pie, before the latest 
parrot got his lesson by heart, as the monk and nuns, the 
Papacy and the Church get into, with these singing trouba- 
dours. 

An effort has once been made, in the United States, to have 
educational methods treated on their own merits, without that 
bigotry and fanaticism which poisons all history on the conti- 
nent of Europe. This effort may possibly start a new fashion, 
which certainly has a fair field ahead of it, for the mere 
novelty of being true. Nay, even in some parts of Europe, re- 
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ligion in all its phases has become such a mere antique, carry- 
ing away with it the parasite of bigotry, that the Monumenta 
Germaniae Paedagogica called for historical truth wherever 
it could be found, though it came from the Vatican and even 
from the archives of the Jesuits, who have contributed four 
volumes to the monumental series. Taking this very work as 
a model of unbiased erudition, the little volumes of the Great 
Educators Series are being drawn up (Scribner's Sons, New 
York). They are under strict supervision, as regards “ sec- 
tarian” or "unsectarian" matter; and they do pretty well. 
Since the example of encyclopedias shows us what comes of 
having Catholic personages portrayed by others than Catholics, 
I took occasion to throw out a remark to the editor about the 
propriety of providing accordingly. He took the suggestion 
kindly, but I see there are only three Catholic personages in 
the whole series: Alcuin and Abelard, besides St. Ignatius 
Loyola ; and, of the two former, one is treated by a Professor 
of the Presbyterian College of Princeton ; the other by a ration- 
alist, Compayré. As far as the direct subject is concerned, the 
adjustment of Compayré as biographer to Abelard, the hero, 
. suits well enough, for Abelard was only an unbalanced heretic. 
The volumes so far published, besides the one entered in the 
former class, are the following :— 

"Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals," by Thos. 
Davidson. This gentleman is as correct as anyone well could 
be, viewing things with his good sense, and, besides, having 
nothing whatever to do with Christianity in the chapters of the 
book, l 

“Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools,” by Andrew 
F. West, Professor of Latin and Pedagogics in Princeton Uni- 
versity. The title is a misnomer. Christian schools did nof 
rise after Alcuin, nor with him; they had been steadily con- 
structed during four centuries previously. But it is the modern 
thesis about Alcuin and Charlemagne, that European educa- 
tion owes its origin to them; whence it is inferred that educa- 
tion was from its origin a State institution, founded by an 
emperor; and therefore it is nothing new to-day if the State 
resumes what pertained to it from the beginning. In all this 
there are only two errors. One is the falsehood of historical 
ignorance, for the Church had begun Christian schools before 
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the Roman Empire ended. The other is the fallacy of a 
political impossibility ; for there was no State in Charlemagne’s 
time to correspond to the present atheistic State; all the States 
in the Middle Ages were strictly Christian, intimately united 
with the Church. Professor West talks at random, but with 
considerate brevity, of all the time before Alcuin; the epoch 
itself he embroiders with some funny notions about Charle- 
magne and Alcuin resisting the Pope, in the matter of image- 
worship and idolatry (chap. iij, at end). Happily, his lan- 
guage is too vague and his erudition not intrusive enough to 
make much difference. 

“ Abelard, and the Origin and Early History of Universi- 
ties," by Gabriel Compayré. According to the programme, 
rationalism is muzzled here; still, its ignorance growls sullenly. 
It makes Abelard out to be the founder of the Paris University. 
It begins the book with that contention, and proves the thesis, 
among other arguments, by the following from Cardinal New- 
man: “The name of Abelard is closely associated with the 
commencement of the University of Paris.” Therefore this 
distinguished logician concludes that “Abelard has been, and 
should be, considered as the real founder of the university, 
which served as model and prototype of most of the other uni- 
versities of the Middle Ages." Any heretic will do, provided 
only the Church be ruled out from having organized univer- 
sity education; just as Charlemagne or any autocrat will do, 
to rule her out from having organized education at all. 

I might have included in this second class of Paedagogica 
non sana, the literature which comes direct from Jansenists of 
the first generation. I think some of it has been translated at 
one time or other into the English language, as from Nicole, 
or Madame de Sévigné. It was the Puritans or disguised 
Protestantism of Jansenistic Catholicity that gave this litera- 
ture some standing in England. But the Catholicity lingering 
under the Protestantism lent some of that charm which hangs 
about all our literature, and presents such a refreshing con- 
trast, as of leavened bread, to the heavy materialism outside 
of the Church. The well-known work of the Jansenist Rollin, 
Rector of the University of Paris, went through various edi- 
tions in English; it is entitled: “The Method of Teaching and 
Studying the Belles-Lettres”; in 3 volumes. The latest edi- 
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tion which I find among those on the shelves is dated London, 
1810. And thus, without its permission being asked, the Jesuit 
Ratio Studiorum obtained a free pass into England; for, as 
Quérard observes in his bibliography: “Rollin, without say- 
ing anything about it, translated the Ratio for his Traité des 
Etudes.” Now let no one bring this up as a maneeuvre of the 
Jesuits, that they got their hand in under the silken glove of 
the Jansenists ! 


IV. THIRD CLASS: INSANA. 


15. As we are not deeply interested in the premises that 
contain the paedagozgica labelled insana, I will pause no longer 
to inspect them than will suffice for the purposes of future 
identification. 

First, it is to be noticed that this class properly began to be, 
when Rousseau and the encyclopedists of the French revolu- 
tion threw all education into the mould of an irreligious natur- 
alism and a superficial knowledge of everything, with a pro- 
found hold on nothing. The Revolution formulated the tenet 
that, instead of “those delirious Christian conceptions of God, 
religion and morality," the basis of true education “ according 
to nature," should be anatomy and physiology. And since 
then, the most prolific progeny which pedagogics has ever 
bred, is that which owns Jean-Jacques Rousseau for its original 
father. And, not only pedagogics, but many other lines of 
intellectual decadence come diverging from the naturalism 
which his influence projected on the world. 

Secondly, the materialism of Locke became the basis of a 
new psychology which is no psychology at all; since there is 
not, and need not be, any soul, properly so-called, in that school 
of philosophy. The English psychology agrees ultimately 
with the new school of German physiologists who, with con- 
siderable impertinence, call themselves psychologists, when 
they have nothing whatever to do with a soul—as they know 
perfectly well. I think Mr. Harris’s summary quite correct 
when he places the two schools, the English materialist phil- 
osophers and the German physiologists side by side, as the 
complete hierarchy in philosophy which governs a sensuous 
and corrupt system of pedagogics: ‘ Locke,” he says, “and his 
widespread school of psychology, together with the physio- 
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logical psychologists, from Gall and Spurzheim to Broca and 
the school of Wundt and Ferrier."* And he considers that 
all the good which can possibly be elicited for pedagogical 
purposes from the writings of such schools, is comprised in 
“meny hints for pedagogics as regards hygiene and pathol- 
ogy,’ that is to say, data for the new religious cult called 
Physical Culture, which makes a god of the body and its com- 
forts; since there is no higher ideal left in human life than to 
become a good-looking animal. This school has been im- 
ported into the United States by some advanced educationalists, 
headed by G. Stanley Hall, who have introduced the psycho- 
logical laboratory to dissect what President Hall calls “the 
pedagogic phantom called the Child”! 

Thirdly, there are the positivists, a school instituted by 
Auguste Comte to make a stand against the materialism of 
Locke. These rest such pedagogical necessities as religion and 
morality on what I called before a goody-goody ground of 
common sense or rationalism; and so they can talk at their 
ease in a religious vein, and in a nice moral way; but it ends, 
as it began, in talk; unless it goes a little farther, and, finding 
that talking about morality in the class-room does more harm 
than good, it drops the subject with regret. 

Fourthly, there are the German psychologists of the ideal- 
istic sort. The soul is begotten by its ideas, or “ representa- 
tions" ; or, at least its faculties are so begotten. Herr Herbart 
leads the way. And the principal charm, which promises this 
school a long life, is the length of time it will take before any- 
one understands what it means. So, at atime when men, above 
all things, want occupation, and are happy to be salaried for 
it meanwhile, I believe the Herbartian school is engaged for 
a good term of pedagogical enterprise. 

Though I have thus marked off the departments in the 
asylum of the /nsana with some broad and liberal lines of 
chalk, it is quite another question to identify any given peda- 
gogical individual as belonging to one department, and not to 
another. The inmates move about freely in the halls. There 
is Mr. Herbert Spencer, that St. Thomas Aquinas of British 
thought for the position he held—howsoever he got it. He 
is a lineal descendant of the sensist Locke; he is a positivist, 
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as if he were a true-born Frenchman of the Auguste Comte 
school; he is an agnostic, following in the line of the Scotch- 
man, Sir William Hamilton; and, if he is not an idealist with 
the Germans, I believe it is not his fault, but nature’s, which 
denied him the logical faculty to follow them. If a man does 
not know his own pedigree, I do not feel called upon to rehabil- 
itate his ancestry and locate him. There are men, like Oscar 
Browning, who belong to the University of Cambridge, that 
glorious cradle of University Extension; and they have tradi- 
tions of their own, and keep them. Hence, when they per- 
petrate their traditional notions we need not accuse them of 
mendacity, but only of fidelity. Nor have I any more grievous 
charge against the Scotch nominalists, like Bain. 

I take them all as I find them; and I proceed to indicate 
some signs or marks, which lie on the surface of pedagogical 
literature—some of the phrases which belong to the cant of 
novel psychological education. I just select some of the more 
obvious terms, which will serve to characterize and stigmatize 
at once, either the book that uses them, or the book about 
which they are used. To mention all would be as impossible 
as to catalogue the phrases of strange, foreign and artificial 
English in the pedagogical style of to-day, which makes one 
uncertain whether he is reading some provincial jargon, or 
an Anglicized German, or a special stylistic nostrum savoring 
strongly of grammatical ignorance. As the Educational Re- 
view once said: "It is not a pleasant confession to make, 
but the American teacher cannot write good English; that is, 
the average teacher cannot. The Educational Review receives 
scores of manuscripts every month, not a few written by teach- 
ers of more than merely local reputation, which, if printed, 
would ruin the reputation of their authors forever." And 
the same Review says many other unpleasant things in the same 
place, which I have quoted elsewhere in this REVIEW.’ 

Hence, to characterize the infected books, whether of this 
last class, the Jusana, or the foregoing class, the Non-Sana, 
I shall take but a few current phrases which belong to this 
nondescript mass of systems from the kindergarten up. 


T Educational Review, December 1893, pp. 514-5. 
5 THE EccLEsIASTICAL Review, April, 1894, pp. 255-6: “The Development 
of National Education ”. 
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V. SIGNS, BRANDS AND EAR-MARKS OF THE TWO LATTER 
CLASSES. 


I6. Some one speaks of Rousseau’s Emile as “the source 
of social, political and educational ideas that advocate a return 
to nature. Itis the most radical work of the kind ever written, 
and not only gave the primary impulse to Pestalozzi and Base- 
dow but set all Europe on fire, and probably did more than any 
other book to bring about the French Revolution. No book 
is more helpful than this to provoke original thought, in regard 
to the ground of educational theories." 

Another says with approbation: “ Froebel may be regarded 
as one who worked out with great minuteness a particular part 
of Pestalozzi’s teaching." With which another chimes in, 
cataloguing the educational reformers: “The educational re- 
formers were Bacon, Ratich, Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel and others, who laid the foundation of recent tenden- 
cies and methods. In such galleries of “reformers” no dis- 
tinction is ever made between talkers and teachers and agi- 
tators and “ dummies ” brought in only to fill up. 

Some one betrays the intense and broad Christian view which 
he entertains of life, when he says of Froebel’s methods that 
they “lift all educational work from narrow, merely utilitarian 
standpoints to an intensely and broadly Christian view of life.” 

"Empirical psychology "! “The mental development of 
the human being"! This latter phrase is used now in connex- 
ion with Preyer's work, which “studies the infant in the 
process of getting his sense developed; then comes the study 
of the development of will.” “The special object of the book 
(one of Preyer's) is to initiate mothers into the complicated 
science of psychogenesis—that is, the evolution of the baby's 
soul out of sense-impressions, in its first years of life." 

All this kind of thing and of books is said “ to bring to bear 
on educational theory the broadest philosophy of modern 
times." 

“The relation of psychology and physiology "! This notion 
has been brought into prominence through every door of conti- 
nental materialism, and through American anti-alcoholism. 

Child-study, presentations, the production of sense-con- 
cepts, the psychology of attention, apperception, formal stages 
of instruction, higher anthropology—I may dismiss them all 
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with a Froebelian gift, and say, in the pedagogical cant of the 
time, that they are all "helpful", “broad”, "stimulating," 
“intensely suggestive," in short, that they are “ many-sided, ` 
interesting!” 

I should like to get away from them; but then there is the 
moral side of education. Well, the cant phrases and topics 
are altruism, solidarity, civicism, patriotism, sex in education, 
physical culture and gymnastics as the very “sheet-anchor of 
morality"! Following these, comes the unutterable '' psycho- 
analysis." 

Of course, a whole syllabus of phrases might be added about 
the emancipation of woman, and the psychological, physical, 
domestic and political ineptitudes which are constructed at her 
expense. But I respect my sister and my mother too much to 
parade such insolence here. 


VI. AN EMPTY SHELF. 


17. Itisquite possible now, I believe, to equip a pedagogical 
library, and that on an economical basis. There is no use 
whatever in depleting one's purse to buy books that can do 
no good, and which certainly will impair the integrity of the 
best balanced minds, unless, besides being well balanced, they 
are also admirably instructed in philosophy. 

But I notice an empty shelf, or one nearly empty. And it 
is just the shelf we should wish to see filled. So, in the fond 
hope that a word may direct attention to the need existing and 
to the way of meeting it, I beg to add this last section as an 
obvious scholion to all that has gone before. It regards con- 
ventual institutions, which do so much of our Catholic teaching. 

It has been said that Catholic educational institutions do 
not know pedagogical systems. It is quite possible they do 
not; just as good Catholics generally do not worry themselves 
much about learning the formularies of sects and heresies. 

Still, I will take up the charge and venture to urge it against 
them, that they do not know systems. But I mean, their own 
Systems ; or rather, one another's. 

The life of teaching in the Catholic Church has been mainly 
identified with great personalities, the bodies of teaching in- 
stitutes. They are sufficient for themselves, and they have 
their own private literature. No one could use this literature 
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like themselves; for it is but an expression of the form of life 
which they live, and which they spend for the good of souls. 
Still, the spirit of all religious institutes is so much akin, that 
what is in the possession of one could be of use to another, at 
least in point of suggestiveness. 

18. To illustrate what I am saying, let me quote a paragraph 
which refers properly to lay Catholic teachers, and to the mixed 
schools of Germany: “ Books are one of the most important 
points which should excite the attention of the Priest, with 
respect to the school and the teacher. It is not long since the 
clergy still tolerated the enemy right within the domestic 
circle; nay, since they themselves introduced the enemy into 
the fold; and one might see in the schools and seminaries any 
quantity of readers, of historical compends, or selections of 
chants, coming from pens that were far from Catholic. There 
will always be danger, as long as schools are not separate for 
respective denominations, as long as instruction is not given in 
complete harmony with Catholic doctrine, and from books 
which are purely and essentially Catholic. Protestants ex- 
hibit neither the toleration nor the assurance of Catholics. 
People have carried this perilous toleration so far, that jour- 
nals of Catholic pedagogy and elementary Catholic text-books 
have found scarcely any patrens. It is necessary then that 
the clergy direct their attention and their supervision in this 
direction.” ° 

In our parochial schools, and in the convent academies, we 
are nowise trammeled by a mixed system of education. And, 
with more than a million Catholic scholars in such schools 
and a proportionate number of teachers, with the teachers 
belonging chiefly to professedly teaching bodies, and those 
teaching bodies being nothing less than religious institutes, 
it might appear that there was no lack either of resources 
to draw from or of a market to buy. Yet the pedagogy, char- 
acterized by an organ of its own as “ wishy-washy,” may be 
seen everywhere. And besides that, what about the false prin- 
ciples in religion, morality and ethics, which are drunk in 
wholesale? It is clear we are not Protestants, who, as Lin- 

9 Ecoles Populaires: article by Kellner, in Goschler’s Wetzer and Welte’s 


“Dictionnaire Encyclopédique de la Théologie Catholique”, 1860; tome vii, 
p. 125. 
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gard notes, derived this very name of theirs from “ protesting 
against toleration.” 

I9. No criticism need be passed on what is mere school liter- 
ature, 1f it is in the same sense and in the same line as exer- 
cises, questions, and the like; though even there a question on 
literature may suggest the notion that some vicious author is 
a divine creature, and an historical analysis may insinuate an 
historical lie. I believe, however, that Catholic text-books 
are pretty well provided now. 

But it is the theory and methods, and, above all, the history 
of education and pedagogics, that take sound teaching simply 
off its base. And the longer this goes on, the more danger 
there is of a new generation of teachers coming into possession 
of the Catholic teaching-ground who never knew any traditions 
of their own, who never knew there were any, and who, like 
the young generations of citizens now attaining manhood in 
France and Italy, will never know that there was any other 
order of ideas except the secularism that has grown up with 
pedagogy as long as they have known it. 

If only in the interest of archeology and antiquarian re- 
search, the day may come when people will hunt up the last 
lingering specimens of Catholic systems, like rare birds whose 
species become extinct in their native habitats. But it is a 
more live interest than that of archeology which invites atten- 
tion to the point now. It is that of preventing Catholic peda- 
gogics from being corrupted. Here is a patent and urgent 
necessity. 

20. And what about the way of meeting it, and filling the 
empty shelf? Notice, in the first place, how divers excellent 
works were registered above as “out of print.” Still more 
have never been translated from the original Latin, French, 
German, Italian. With us, sound pedagogy is rather old and 
well established. Yet it does not appear, or is out of print. 
In the second place, we may observe that this portentous mass 
of concretions called pedagogical literature, which is now in 
control, was scarcely in existence a few years ago; it is enter- 
prise that has made it, as enterprise created the need for it. 
Like the historical department, which, as Payne says in his 
preface to Compayré's “ History of Pedagogy,” was up to this 
“dry, scrappy and incomplete,” all the modern pedagogy in 
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a library was, a little while ago, scrappy and incomplete, though 
not drier than at present. 

Thus, with proper encouragement, a few years hence we 
ourselves might find in our possession what German peda- 
gogical authorities and American editors have already signi- 
fied that they hold in some esteem—the history and methods 
of teaching Orders in the Catholic Church. These Orders 
have in their possession programmes, directions, syllabi, in- 
structions, letters from their venerable founders or foundresses ; 
and, without taking any liberties with matters of domestic 
privacy, they could give the Catholic educational world the 
franchise of many matters full of practical wisdom. An insti- 
tute sending in a contribution of its own, approved by itself, 
would find a ready market in the interest of other kindred in- 
stitutes, and in the use made by its own houses of its history 
of programmes and “industries ” ; or, if an editor and a pub- 
lisher took charge of the whole, as was the case with the 
Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica, there would be no risk 
but positive gain is every direction. And I am convinced that 
such a collection of inedited documents, put together in a uni- 
form series, would constitute a repertory of pedagogical and 
educational instruction such as is not found in the English 
language. 

I refrain from speaking of a pedagogical journal, though I 
may quote the following conception of it, from a continental 
Review of great authority. The Civilta Cattolica, at the end 
of a criticism on a vicious pedagogical publication, says: “ May 
we be allowed to express the desire that among Catholics (in 
Italy) there be established an excellent periodical of educa- 
tion, which may serve as an antidote to this ‘ New Educator’” 
(which it persistently calls “The New Corruptor”), “and to 
others of its kind. It should not be voluminous. It should 
be weekly, written in good style, and rich in all those matters 
of information which will make it valuable in the eyes of 
masters and instructors. A periodical so organized, and of- 
fered at a light subscription price, would have a wide circula- 
tion and would do very much good." '? 

Such a subject I do not touch upon. The utmost I can see 
feasible is that our actual Reviews and periodicals contain at 
times useful pedagogical articles; and these should be made 
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accessible outside of the periodicals themselves. Such is the 
meaning of what are called “monographs,” with which, it 
would appear, we are going to be overrun as with everything 
else. Here I have in my hands a publisher’s special announce- 
ment of “ Monographs on Education." Some of the reasons 
assigned for starting the series are that many contributions are 
yearly lost to the teaching profession, because they are em- 
bodied in articles which, among the limited number of sub- 
scribers to a magazine, find a still more limited number of 
readers specially interested in that particular subject; and yet 
what is often worthy of being published separately is not 
sufficient in volume to make a book; hence “monographs” in 
paper covers and at the low price of twenty-five cents or fifteen 
cents apiece. The idea is not new. A number of the popular 
works on education are cut up into many pieces, and put at the 
disposal of scholars in monograph form. Here is an announce- 
ment of the insignificant chapters in a very insignificant book: 
“ Quick's Educational Reformers, one dollar and a half. The 
chapters of the above, on (a) the Jesuits; (b) Comenius; (c) 
Locke; (d) Rousseau; (e) Basedow; (f) Jacotot; (g) Pesta- 
lozzi; are each published separately, at fifteen cents each." 

Could we not do as well as that? I think much better. But 
my main idea is that of the Monumenta Germaniae Paeda- 
gogica, on an humbler scale; or that of the “ Great Educator 
Series," on quite as good a scale. 

Tuos. HucHes, S.J. 
Romé, Italy. 


10 Civiltà Cattolica, ser. xii, vol. 4, p. 712. 


Analecta. 


SAORA POENITENTIARIA APOS8TOLIOA. 


DUBIA CIRCA IMPEDITOS AB URBE ADEUNDA AD IUBILAEUM 
LUCRANDUM. 


S. Poenitentiariae Apostolicae proposita sunt dubia, quae 
sequuntur: 

I. Cum Constitutio Apostolico muneri, d. 30 iulii anni 1924, 
sub n. VIII, ab itinere romano instituendo atque a basilicis 
visitandis pro indulgentia Iubilaei anni 1925 eximat etiam 
operarios, qui cotidiano sibi victum labore comparantes 
nequeunt se ab eo per tot dies atque horas abstinere ; quaeritur, 
utrum nomine operarii ii soli intelligi debeant qui labori 
manuali incumbunt; an etiam illi, qui, arti non servili addicti, 
modicam ex eorum labore referunt retributionem, ita ut 
mediis destituantur Urbem peregre petendi. 

II. An indulgentia iubilaris hoc anno extra Romam ab iis 
etiam acquiri possit, qui, etsi mediis non careant Urbem petendi, 
domi tamen alia ratione detinentur, uti, v. gr., uxor a marito 
abire prohibita. 

III. In eadem Constitutione omnibus stabili impedimento 
detentis, si extra Urbem commorantur, conceditur ut bis intra 
Anni Sancti decursum iubilarem consequantur indulgentiam: 
quaeritur idcirco utrum huiusmodi fideles hanc indulgentiam 
bis pro.se consequi valeant; an semel quidem pro se, iterum 
vero pro defunctis. 


a. 
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Omnibus mature perpensis, S. Poenitentiaria respondendum 
esse censuit: 

Ad I"* affirmative ad primam partem ; negative ad alteram. 

Ad II"2 negative. 

Ad III"P negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad alteram. 

Datum ex S. Poenitentiaria Apostolica, die 9 martii 1925. 
Salvator Luzio, S. P. Regens. 
A. Anelli, S. P. Substitutus. 


DIARIUM ROMANAE OURIAE. 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


8 October, 1924: Monsignori William J. FitzGerald, Edward 
J. Egan and Julian Firlinski, of the Diocese of Trenton, made 
Domestic Prelates of His Holiness. 

Mr. Anthony Curran, of the Diocese of Trenton, made 
Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, civil class. 

5 January, 1925: Monsignori Peter a Sabourin and Teodule 
Nepveu, of the Diocese of Valleyfield, made Domestic Prelates, 

20 April: Dr. John Goodwin Grimley, of the Archdiocese 
of New York, made Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great, civil class. 

11 May: Monsignor Gustave Depreitere, of the Diocese 
of Oklahoma, made Prorodotary Apostolic ad instar par- 
ticipantium. 

Monsignori John G. Heiring and Renier Sevens, of the 
Diocese of Oklahoma, made Domestic Prelates. 

13 May: Monsignor John William Campling, of the Pious 
Society of St. Joseph, Mill Hill, Titular Bishop of the Church 
of Comona, appointed Vicar Apostolic of the Upper Nile 
Region. 

Monsignor David O’Leary, of the Oblates of Mary Immacu- 
late, Titular Bishop of the Church of Phessa, Numidia, ap- 
pointed Vicar Apostolic of the Transvaal. 

15 May: Monsignor Louis Maria Benzinger, Bishop of 
Quilon, India, made Assistant at the Pontifical Throne. 

18 May: Mr. Patrick Henry O'Neil, of the Diocese of 
Los Angeles, made Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great, civil class. 
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24 May: Mr. George Victor Hutton, of the Diocese of 
Nottingham, made Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great, civil class. 

25 May: Monsignor James H. Murphy, of the Diocese of 
Buffalo, made Privy Chamberlain supernumerary of His 
Holiness. 

29 May: The Right Rev. John Gregory Murray, Titular 
Bishop of Flavias, appointed Bishop of Portland, Maine. 

9 June: Monsignor Daniel Byrnes, of the Archdiocese of 
Chicago, made Privy Chamberlain supernumerary of His 
Holiness. | 

13 June: Monsignor Michael A. Shine, of the Diocese of 
Lincoln, made Domestic Prelate of His Holiness. 

Mr. Simon Boyer, of the Archdiocese of Montreal, made 
Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, civil class. 

20 June: Monsignor Francis S. Reyes, Administrator of 
the Diocese of Nueva Caceres, Philippine Islands, appointed 
Bishop of the same Diocese. 

Monsignor Edwin V. Byrne, Vicar General of the Diocese 
of Jaro, appointed Bishop of the newly erected Diocese of 
Ponce, Porto Rico. 


‘Studies ano Conferences. 


Questions, the discussion of which is for the 
information of the general reader of the 
Department of Studies and Conferences, are 
answered in the order in which they reach us. 
The Editor cannot engage to reply to in- 
quiries by private letter. 


OUR ANALBOTA. 


The Roman documents for the month are: 

S. POENITENTIARIA APOSTOLIC answers three questions re- 
garding the gaining of the Jubilee Indulgence this year bv 
those who are hindered from going to Rome— (1) the 
"operarii" who may gain the Indulgence without visiting the 
Eternal City are those workingmen only who earn their living 
by manual labor; (2) those who have the means to go to Rome, 
but who are kept at home for other reasons (for instance, a 
wife forbidden by her husband to make the pilgrimage), 
cannot gain the Indulgence; (3) those who are privileged to 
gain the Indulgence without going to Rome, may gain it 
twice—but only once for themselves, and once for the holy souls. 

ROMAN CuRIA announces officially some recent Pontifical 
appointments. 


MARRIAGE BETWEEN OATHOLIO AND SOHISMATIO ORIENTAL. 


CASUS AND ROMAN DECISION. 


The following matrimonial case, submitted by the Right 
Rev. Monsignor Victor Day, Vicar General of the Diocese of 
Helena, Montana, together with the reply of the Sacred Office, 
will prove of special interest to canonists in the United States, 
where similar cases are likely to come to the notice of pastors 
of mixed congregations. 


Beatissime Pater, 


Ad pedes Sanctitatis Vestrae humillime prevolutus, expono Saydeh 
Najeeb Abo Saad, natam in Zahlie, Syriae, 2 Februarii, 1897, quarto 
aetatis suae mense, baptizatam fuisse in Ecclesia Sancti Eliae, in 
Zahlie, a Reverendo Domino Shaya, sacerdote catholico ritus Orien- 
talis, et a parentibus suis adductam fuisse Americam A. D. 1899. 
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In quinto anno aetatis suae Saydeh Najeeb Abo Saad, ducibus 
parentibus suis, coepit adire ecclesiam Catholicam ritus Latini in 
qua, edocta doctrinam Christianam, sacramentaliter confessa est, ac- 
cessit ad Sacram Synaxim, et Sacro Chrismate uncta fuit. Ecclesiam 
ritus Latini frequentare nunquam destitit ab anno 1902 usque ad 
praesentem diem ; neque ei mens est redire ad Ecclesiam ritus Orien- 
talis; statuit enim in hac regione, inter fideles ritus Latini, ipsa 
Latina, vivere et mori. 

Eadem Saydeh Najeeb Abo Saad, 11 Februarii, 1912, matrimo- 
nium attentavit cum Essa Assad Lattouf, Graeco-Schismatico, coram 
Episcopo Graeco-Schismatico Raphael, civitatis Brooklyn, status 
Neo-Eboracensis, Statuum Foederatorum Americae Septentrionalis, 
et sacerdotibus Graeco-Schismaticis Basilio M. Kerbway et Emman- 
uele Aba Ratab. 

A pluribus vero annis divortio separata est a praedicto viro, nec, 
ob perversionis et persecutionis religiosae periculum, vitam matri- 
monialem cum illo iterum instaurare vult. 


Quaeritur: 


(1) Utrum Saydeh Najeeb Abo Saad censenda sit ritus Latini vel 
. Orientalis? 

(2) Si ritus Latini, utrum praedictum matrimonium censendum 
sit invalidum ob impedimentum clandestinitatis ? 

(3) Si ritus Orientalis, utrum ad contrahendum matrimonium 
validum tenebatur adire sacerdotem Catholicum ritus Orientalis sub 
poena nullitatis? 

Et Deus..... 

Addictissimus in Christo famulus, 


Victor Day, V.G., 
Moderator Actorum Matrimonialium 
Curiae Helenensis. 


Helenae, Montanae, Statuum Foederatorum Americae Septentri- 
onalis, 11 Junii, 1924. 


RoMAE, 19 NovEMBRIiS, 1924. 


SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO 
SANCTI OFFICII. 


Illme ac Revme Domine, 


Relate ad casum matrimonialem Saydeh-Lattouf, de quo sermo 
est in litteris Amplitudinis Tuae, datis die 11 Junii currentis anni, 
haec Suprema Congregatio rogat Amplitudinem Tuam, ut ei referre 
velis in quonam orientali ritu nempe vel Siro puro, vel Maronita, vel 
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alio, baptizata fuerit mulier, re qua in casu. De qua re postea huic 
Supremae Congregationi referre ne Te pigeat. 
Et fausta cuncta atque felicia Tibi a Domino adprecor. 


 Amplitudini Tuae Revmae. 
Addictissimus, 
R. Carp. MERRY DEL VAL. 


Illmo et Revmo Dno 
Episcopo Helenen. 


Responsio: HELENAE, MONTANAE, 
20 DECEMBRIS, 1924. 
Eminentissime Princeps, 

Litteras Vestras (Num. Protoc. 822, 1924) die 19 Novembris 
datas, recepi. Diligenti investigatione facta, invenio Saydeh Najeeb 
Abo Saad, baptizatam fuisse in ritu orientali Graeco-Melchita in 
oppido Zahleh, Monte Libano, a sacerdote ritus Graeco-Melchitae, 
Reverendo Shaya. 


Omnia bona Tibi a Domino per novum annum adprecor. 
Addictissimus, 


JOANNES PaTRITIUS CARROLL, 
Episcopus Helenensis. 
Eminentiae Suae 
Raphaeli Card. Merry del Val, 
Secretario S. Congr. Sancti Officii, 
Romam. 


Romar, 1 Mari, 1925. 
SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO 
SANCTI OFFICII. 


Num. Protoc. 822, 1924. 


Illme ac Revme Domine, 


Casum, respicientem matrimonium initum inter catholicam Say- 
deh Najeeb Abo Saad et schismaticum Essa Assad Lattouf, quem 
Amplitudo Tua ad solutionem proponebas, haec Suprema Congrega- 
tio pertractavit, Emi et Revmi Patres Cardinales in conventu habito 
die 21 Aprilis currentis anni, omnibus mature perpensis, nec non 
circumstantiis concurrentibus consideratis, respondendum mandave- 
runt: 


“ Non constare de matrimonii nullitate." 
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Dum haec Amplitudini Tuae significo, fausta cuncta atque felicia 
Tibi a Domino adprecor. 


Amplitudini Tuae Illmae et Revmae. 
Addictissimus, | 
R. Carp. MERRY DEL VAL. 
Illmo et Revmo 
Domino Episcopo 
Helenen. 


MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


The letter attached was written by the Rev. Bernard Meyer, newly 
appointed Superior of the Maryknoll missioners in the Province of 
Kwangsi, South China. 

Father Meyer, born in Iowa, was a student at St. Mary's Semi- 
nary, Baltimore, before offering himself for the foreign missions. 
He left for China in 1918 in company with the late Father Price, 
and two other Maryknoll priests. 

Under the impression that readers of the Review will be inter- 
ested to get this side-light on an American missioner, I am sending 
the enclosed. J. A. W. 


FINANCING A MISSION. 


Your congratulations were evidently well meant and so I 
appreciate them for that; but whatever glory might be attached 
at home to being a Vicar-General and Superior of a large dis- 
trict, it is not at all an enviable position on the Missions. 

“Why?” I hear you say. 

The answer is easy. At home the diocese supports its head ; 
here, the head, at least in these parts, is largely responsible for 
the support of his diocese. 

As a simple missioner here in the Kongmoon Mission I have 
made use of a small patrimony, got what I could from friends, 
and then appealed to my Superior for the remainder of what 
was necessary for the support of my works. Of course, it 
often happened that he had little or nothing to give me. 
Where the people are able to give so little, the average mis- 
sioner has no certain or steady source of income and must take 
his financial troubles to the one higher up, who does the best 
he can. 
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While I am on this subject I wish to tell you what a bracer 
that hundred you have sent me every Christmas has been. I 
could look forward to apply it to very definite needs that were 
always pressing. What sunshine it would be in many a poor 
fellow’s life over here, if more people took a personal interest 
-in him and showed it in a substantial way, so that he could 
meet obligations which come up with monotonous regularity, 
such as salaries of teachers and catechists and house-boy. 

If a missioner could get from each of fifty persons ten dollars 
a year, temptations to discouragement would fly. He could 
hire a fixed number of teachers and catechists with the assur- 
ance that lack of funds would not force him to discontinue 
when only well started,—a saddening and disheartening ex- 
perience that few of us have escaped. 


Till now I have had only my own station to worry about; 
—] wonder about the future. 


I have been appointed to the Mission of Wuchow, a district 
as large as the state of New Jersey, lying in the province of 
Kwangsi. It is still part of the Vicariate of Nanning, in 
charge of the Paris Foreign Mission Society, which has in- 
vited us to take over this section, and will be erected into a 
separate Vicariate when it has been sufficiently developed. 

The pagan population of the district is roughly, 2,000,000; 
the Catholics—30 scattered families belonging to the only 
station in the district, that of Pingnam. 

Our Maryknoll Superior tells me that he will provide the 
personnel, priests and Sisters, to begin at once the development 
of this district. So that all we have to do is to go right ahead 
developing it. But we must have houses to live in—not the 
cellar-like dwellings of the natives—but airy ones that will 
make the hot-house humidity of part of the year less danger- 
ous. Our teachers and catechists, too, must live and support 
their families. 

When I received this new appointment to Wuchow I had 
exactly $135. Icounted it. Yet within a short time we ought 
to open up at least ten country stations at a cost, for land, 
chapel, residence for two priests, and small school, of not less 
than $5,000 each. 
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In Wuchow itself, a city of more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
which will be our centre and where we now have not one foot 
of land nor a single Catholic it is essential to have a fairly large 
house which may be used as a language school for new mis- 
sioners, for holding retreats, and as a place of rest for fagged- 
out missioners. There should be also a school for catechists, 
a primary and later a high school, a chapel, and a convent with 
school for girls— a $50,000 proposition, no less. 

If we have a place for them, the Sisters could begin work 
as soon as they set foot in the place, for we estimate that at 
least 1,000 babies are abandoned in Wuchow every year. This 
estimate is based on a survey of social conditions and the size 
of the population, working from data we have in other Chinese 
cities where rescue work is being carried on. 

“But where are you going to get all that money?” I hear 
you say. And I reply, “ Frankly, I do not know." 

Most assuredly I cannot pick it up over here. I might 
write letters of appeal until doomsday without getting very 
far. I am adopting the only possible solution—that of going 
home to make a personal appeal. 

Yet we learn that in the home-land there is no welcome just 
now for a missioner, even if he is a native son. Is it true? 

We know that since the War there has been an invasion by 
Furopean Societies and missioners, and that many appeals try 
the patience of our bishops and priests, but surely we few rep- 
resentatives from America should not be left helpless. 

We have no funds, as other Societies over here have; our 
income here in Kongmoon has dwindled to one-half, though 
the number of missioners is constantly increasing. We have 
had to drop catechists instead of hiring more to keep pace with 
the needs. We can hardly be expected to present any great 
number of Baptisms as the yearly contribution of our mission- 
ers to the growth of the Church. 

We Americans are at a disadvantage. Those who have 
been here long have their own residences, their investments for 
upkeep. We have nothing except the least developed sections 
of the field. 

One is sometimes tempted to feel that the American men 
and women who have “ gone the whole way ", have either been 
forgotten or dismissed with the vague and oft-repeated, ‘‘ They 
get lots of money ". 
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“ Lots of money,” however, is a relative term. A thousand 
dollars looks big to a poor man, but to an organization of 500 
people, and that is Maryknoll to-day, it does not take us far. 
At $300 per—you can see where $150,000 slips away for a few 
necessities. 

How would you like to be the Maryknoll Treasurer? Or 


would you prefer being Superior of the Wuchow mission? 
Let me know. 


It is fine to think that all missioners in the world will be 
benefited by the wider organization of the Pontifical Work 
of the Propagation of the Faith; but if the Society succeeds 
in gathering yearly four times as much as it does at present, 
it will net each of us not much more than $300 a year, the 
amount that Maryknoll with its building burden is giving us. 

In any event, if special provision is not made for American 
missioners, our work can not develop. I am sanguine, how- 
ever, that if our leaders at home know this we shall not be 
neglected. 

Meanwhile I know that you will redouble your prayers that 
my guardian angel will lead me to the hidden treasure, or 
better, that whatever may be God’s Will in this regard, it will 
not be frustrated by human limitations, 


MARRIAGE OEREMONY FOR OATHOLIOS OF MIXED RITE AND 
THE BAPTISM OF THEIR OHILDREN. 


Qu. A Catholic young woman of our “Irish” parish contem- 
plates marriage with a Greek Uniate, but wants to know first where 
the marriage would be celebrated. The man claims that it should be 
in his rite and church. 

Which rite is she expected to follow after the marriage? And in 
which rite are the children that may be born of such union to be 
baptized ? 

As to the marriage, Canon 1097, § 2 reads: “ Matrimonia autem 
Catholicorum mixti ritus, nist aliud particulari jure cautum sit, in 
ritu viri et coram ejusdem parocho sunt celebranda ". Ayrinhac in 
his "Marriage Legislation in the new Code of Canon Law” (p. 243) 
gives only a free translation of this canon, while Noldin, Genicot 
and Arregui merely quote the canon. 

As to the woman's change of rite, Canon 98, 8 3 reads: “ Nemini 
licet sine venia Apostolicae Sedis ad alium ritum transire, aut post 
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legitimum transitum, ad pristinum reverti. Integrum est mulieri 
diversi ritus ad ritum viri, in matrimonio ineundo vel eo durante, 
transire ; matrimonio autem soluto, resumendi proprii ritus libera est 
potestas, nist gure particulari aliud cautum sit." 

Canon 756, S1 reads: “ Proles ritu parentum baptizari debet. 
§ 2. Si alter parentum pertineat ad ritum Latinum, alter ad orien- 
talem, proles ritu patris baptizetur, nisi aliud jure speciali cautum 
sit." 

Upon consulting a clerical neighbor I learned, if I understood 
correctly, that until 1914 all marriages of mixed rites had to be 
performed in the rite and by the pastor of the Latin party ; but that 
in that year the Holy See granted to the Uniate pastors in the United 
States the privilege and power, for a period of ten years, of assisting 
at marriages in their rite in all cases in which the man belonged to 
their rite and the woman to the Latin. 


'The above mentioned case leads me to ask: 


l. Is there any particular legislation as mentioned here in the 
clause “nisi aliud particulari jure cautum sit" as to marriages of 


mixed rite? 
What was the legislation prior to 1914? since 1914? Now that 


the ten-year period has passed, has there been any renewal, revision 
or suspension of such legislation? 

2. Is there any special legislation for our country or for particular 
dioceses, as to the baptism of children born of such marriages? 

3. Is there any particular legislation for the woman who changes 


her rite for that of her husband? 
4. Should the woman in the above case be advised to adopt the 


rite of her husband, or remain in her own? 


Resp. 1. Prior to 1914, the legislation regarding marriages 
of Catholics of mixed rite was fixed by the decree of 16 Sep- 
tember, 1907, found in the Review, Vol. XXXII, p. 512. 
According to this decree (n. 32) a marriage between a Latin 
man and a Ruthenian woman was contracted before the Latin 
pastor in the Latin rite; a marriage between a Ruthenian man 
and a Latin woman could be contracted either in the Ruthenian 
rite before the Ruthenian pastor, or in the Latin rite before 
the pastor of the bride. 

In 1914, a special decree was promulgated concerning the 
Ruthenians in the United States (Acta Ap. Sedis, VI, p. 463), 
which introduced a change in the previous legislation on 
marriage. By this decree (n. 30) marriages between Cath- 
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olics of different rites were contracted only in the rite and 
before the pastor of the bride. The decree of 1914 was pub- 
lished "ad decennium". On the expiration of the ten year 
period, it was not extended, nor has any special legislation 
been made to replace it. Hence, marriages between Catholics 
of different rites in the United States are now regulated by the 
common law as found in Canon 1097 § 2, in the rite of the 
groom and in the presence of the pastor. 

2. With regard to baptism, the decree of 1907 specified 
(n. 34, 35) that the child of a Latin father and a Ruthenian 
mother should be baptized in the Latin rite; the child of a 
Ruthenian father and a Latin mother could be baptized in the 
Ruthenian rite, or, with the consent of the father, in the 
Latin rite. 

The legislation of 1914 (n. 32) suppressed the second 
section of the foregoing and decreed that in all cases the 
children of marriages of mixed rite, must be baptized in the 
rite of the father. This corresponds with the code legislation 
found in canon 756 § 2, which must now be observed, in 
default of special legislation. 

3. By the decree of 1907, a Latin man could not follow the 
rite of a Ruthenian woman, nor could a Latin woman follow 
the rite of a Ruthenian man (27). If, however, a Latin man 
married a Ruthenian woman, she could change to the Latin 
rite either at the time of the marriage, or, afterward, during 
the marriage, with the proviso that during the life of her 
husband she could not revoke the choice once made (28). On 
the dissolution of the marriage she could resume her original 
rite (30). In like manner, a Ruthenian man could follow 
the rite of a Latin woman and resume his own rite on the 
dissolution of the marriage (31). 

The decree of 1914 removed the restriction in favor of the 
Latin rite, and also withdrew from the Ruthenian husband the 
privilege of following the rite of a Latin wife. “To avoid the 
inconveniences which occur in families from the difference of 
rite, a wife, during the marriage, may follow the rite of her 
husband, without thus inducing a change of her own rite 
(28)." On the dissolution of the marriage, she may resume 
her own rite of origin (29). This is substantially the legis- 
lation found in canon 98 § 3 and must be observed in the 
United States. 
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4. The advisability of a change of rite cannot be determined 
without a knowledge of the circumstances present in the case. 
The Holy See leans to the view that it is better for husband 
and wife to follow one rite. The legislation is very liberal; 
it makes it possible for a woman to change her rite to that of 
the husband at the time of marriage at any time during the 
marriage, and it constitutes her as the judge in the case; it 
allows her to resume her own rite, when the marriage, the 
factor which induced the change of rite, is no longer extant. 


EXOOMMUNIOATION AND OIVIL MARRIAGES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Qu. Alice, a Catholic girl, desires to marry John, a non-Catholic. 
They call to see her pastor, who tries to dissuade them from the pro- 
posed marriage. They leave the rectory with the determination to 
marry outside the Church. They will not go to a non-Catholic min- 
ister because Alice does not wish to incur excommunication, but they 
decide to go to the mayor who is licensed to perform marriages. 

Of two priests who were discussing this case, one holds that the 
excommunication affects Alice if she attempt marriage before the 
mayor, just the same as if she went before a non-Catholic minister, 
in the United States, where the state does not oblige any one to go 
before the civil magistrate. He holds that these civil officials in the 
United States who perform marriages are really ministers of a false 
religion at that time. 

Another priest says that Alice will not be excommunicated by 
attempting marriage before a civil official, because canon 2319 of 
the Code reads as follows: ''Subsunt excommunicationi latae sen- 
tentiae Ordinario reservatae catholici qui matrimonium ineunt coram 
ministro acatholico contra praescriptum can. 1063, 81." Canon 
1063, § 1 reads: “ minister of a non-Catholic sect, ufi sacris addic- 
tum". He explains that these words were inserted to clear up a 
doubt in case the civil official should be at the same time a minister, 
and that if this minister was acting simply in the capacity of a civil 
magistrate, Alice would not be excommunicated, even if she at- 
tempted marriage before this minister. 

1. In the United States, are the civil magistrates who perform 
marriages to be considered ministers of a false religion? 

2. Is Alice excommunicated when she and John attempt marriage 
before a civil official, in the United States? 

3. If Alice is excommunicated by this act, please explain the 
words, "uti sacris addictum", in Canon 1063. 
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4. If Alice is not excommunicated, what will prevent many Cath- 
olics from going to a civil official whenever they are displeased with 
their pastor; when, for instance, the pastor tries to prevent mixed 
marriages ? 


Resp. In countries where a civil marriage is obligatory, the 
Church allows and even exhorts her subjects to comply with the 
law, in order to safeguard the religious marriage in its civil 
relations. With us, where it is not obligatory but “ facul- 
tativum", Catholics who appear before a magistrate express 
publicly their desire to maintain illicit relations, with legal 
impunity. Such an act implies a contempt on their part for the 
Church’s teaching on matrimony and constitutes a grave sin, 
but it does not subject them to the excommunication for heresy. 
This is incurred only when some truth of Catholic faith is 
denied or doubted "pertinaciter" (C. 1325). To regard 
Catholics who attempt civil marriage as heretics would be to 
confuse the “ordo agendorum ” with the “ ordo credendorum ” ; 
on this basis, every offence against the law of God would incur 
the penalties for heresy. The magistrate coóperates in a sin- 
ful act, and must be judged by the principles governing co- 
operation in another’s sin. 

Under the Code legislation, even a Catholic who contracts 
marriage with a non-Catholic before an heretical minister 
does not thereby fall under the penalties for heresy; under the 
former legislation, he was classed as a heretic or as favoring 
heresy. He now incurs a specific excommunication reserved 
to the Ordinary (C. 2319.1), and not the excommunication for 
heresy (2314) reserved “speciali modo” to the Pope. 

The application of penalties in the various cases is not with- 
out confusion. ‘‘Salvo meliori judicio” it may be presented 
as follows: 

1. Two Catholics who attempt marriage before a non-Cath- 
olic actively take part in an heretical ceremony (C. 1258) ; 
they become, by this act, suspected of heresy (C. 2316) ; if, 
after admonition, they do not remove the cause of suspicion, 
they are excluded from the legitimate ecclesiastical acts, and if 
there is no emendation after six months, they are considered 
heretics and contract the penalties for heresy (2315). This 
is according to the common law. In our country, they incur 
the excommunication reserved to the Ordinary in the particular 
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law of the Third Council of Baltimore (n. 127). Such a case 
does not seem to come under the province of c. 2319 § I. 

2. A Catholic who attempts marriage with a non-Catholic 
before a minister, incurs the excommunication found in c. 
2319 81. This act appears to be regarded by the legislation 
as clothed with extenuating circumstances, and is not included 
in section 2, as rendering the culprit suspected of heresy. 

3. Catholics who appear before a magistrate for marriage, 
except in the rare case where no priest is available for a month's 
time, sin grievously, but do not thereby take part in an heretical 
ceremony, and fall under no excommunication, although not a 
few are of the opinion that in our circumstances such a penalty 
would have a beneficial effect. This act, however, does not 
go unpunished, but is treated with severe penalties. Offenders 
are forbidden the reception of the sacraments until they sep- 
arate or contract marriage legitimately. They may, by the 
judgment of the Ordinary, be considered “infames infamia 
facti" (2293 83), and as such may be excluded from the 
legitimate ecclesiastical acts (2294 $2) and they may be ex- 
cluded from ecclesiastical burial unless they manifest signs of 
repentance and a desire to separate or do all that is possible 
to validate their marriage (1240 §§ 1-6). 

With regard to the questions as proposed, the answers are: 
to the first, no; to the second, no; to the third, contained in the 
previous answer; to the fourth, nothing but the grace of God 
and the will to correspond with it. 


BUOHARISTIO FAST AND STOMAOH PUMP. 


Qu. 1. Very many of our safe theologians consider the use of the 
stomach-pump allowed, even before the reception of Holy Com- 
munion. They suppose that the tube is first lowered into the stom- 
ach, that the liquid is next poured through this tube, and, finally, 
after the funnel has been replaced by the suction-bulb, the liquid is 
pumped out. In some cases, it seems, the patient is first directed to 
drink the liquid, that only then the tube is lowered into the stomach, 
and that through the tube, the liquid is removed. Excepting the 
case of a patient in probable danger of death, or of one gravely sick 
during the preceding month, would not the last-mentioned use of the 
stomach-pump be a clear violation of the Eucharistic fast? 

2. How long should one wait after the reception of Holy Com- 
munion, before it would be safe to use the stomach-pump? 
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Resp. Although the Church has always insisted on the 
strict observance of the Eucharistic fast, great care has been 
taken lest the observance become pharisaical, and the occasion 
for endless scruples. In accordance with this mind of the 
Church, it has been the constant tradition of theologians that 
the Eucharistic fast is broken only when three conditions are 
verified : 

I. when what is taken partakes of the nature of food or 
drink, thus excluding everything which cannot be assimilated 
(“ut habeat rationem cibi aut potus") ; 

2. when it is taken from without, thus excluding the swal- 
lowing of saliva, or particles of food accidentally retained 
in the mouth (“ut ab extrinsecus recipiatur") ; 

3. when what is taken is taken after the manner of food or 
drink, thus excluding particles which might be received into the 
system through the nasal cavity (“ per modum aspirationis "), 
or an occasional drop of water swallowed, perhaps in rinsing 
the mouth (“per modum salivae "), which only with difficulty 
could be distinguished from saliva (“ut per modum cibi vel 
potus recipiatur "). 

Applying these principles to the use of the tube for washing 
the stomach, theologians generally, led by Gennari, have 
contended that, while the first two conditions are fulfilled, the 
third is lacking, and hence the Eucharistic fast is not broken ; 
in other words, when a tube is used to wash the stomach, the 
subject cannot be considered to have drunk the water. To 
drink, it is necessary that contact be established between the 
liquid and the mouth, tongue and palate—that the liquid be 
transferred to the eesophagus and swallowed. In this case 
there is no contact; the liquid is not swallowed; it arrives in 
the stomach, not “ per modum potus”, and hence the person 
is not considered to have drunk the liquid. 

Gasparri? contended that if this should be conceded, milk 
or other nutritive liquids could be thus administered. Gennari 
replied that to take milk in this way would be “in fraudem 
legis"; that it would be " per nutrimentum," which is for- 
bidden by the law of the Eucharistic fast; that in washing the 
stomach, the intention is not to drink but to reject the water 


1 Consult. Mor., 1I, pp. 40 ff. 
? De Euch., 421. 
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immediately. If it is lawful to wash the mouth, although a 
few drops find their way into the stomach, why is it not law- 
ful to wash the stomach although a few drops may remain? 

A further difficulty rises regarding the use of oil or glycerine 
with which the tube is sometimes coated to facilitate insertion. 
Gennari flatly declares that this would break the fast. Ferreres 
(11-434) and Sabetti-Barrett (699.6) make the too general 
statement that all authors are agreed that this would break 
the fast. Genicot in the sixth edition of his work (II, 200) 
held it would break the fast, but in the revision by Salsmans 
(Ed. X, II, 200) the opposite view is upheld. It is con- 
ceded as probable by Aertnys also (II, 153), since the oil on 
the tube cannot strictly be said to be taken “per modum 
potus ”. 

It can be seen from the foregoing that the whole weight 
of the argument rests on the assumption that when the tube is 
used, the water is taken not “ per modum potus ” ; the ordinary 
process of drinking is not observed. When, therefore, the 
water is taken in the ordinary way of drinking, so that the 
subject can be said to drink the water, the three conditions 
required for breaking the Eucharistic fast are fulfilled ; water 
is taken into the system from without, it can be assimilated, 
and it is taken in the ordinary manner of drinking ; hence the 
fast is broken, and although later the water may be removed, 
the Communion cannot be received. The same is true of the 
“test breakfasts," as they are called, when a small portion of 
toast or other assimilable substance is eaten and later removed 
for inspection. 

It is practical impossible to set a definite time in which 
the Sacred Species are corrupted in the stomach, on account 
of the many varying elements discovered in each individual. 
It can be said, in general, that the appearance is retained 
longer than 1s commonly believed. A case was submitted to 
the Holy Office (April, 1890) in which a priest discerned the 
Sacred Species two hours after the celebration of Mass. The 
Sacred Host, by reason of its small size, may not stimulate 
the stomach to activity and hence may remain unchanged for 
hours. The reception of a notable quantity of food after 
Communion would hasten the process of disintegration. 
Gasparri (De Euch., II, 1194) cites the testimony of two 
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physicians who declare that a half-hour is required for the 
corruption of a small host; one of them adds that in the case 
of certain sicknesses, fragments can be discerned after two or 
three hours. It is gravely irreverent to wash the stomach as 
long as there is a probable danger that the Sacred Species will 
be expelled: what the time is can be determined by the priest 
or physician, taking into consideration the pertinent elements 
in each case that tend to accelerate or retard digestion. 


ASSISTANT PASTORS AND ASSISTANT PRIESTS. 


Qu. In the appointment of assistants in parishes of the United 
States one notices a difference in terminology. Some bishops assign 
“assistant pastors ", others simply ''assistants". Is there any real 
distinction here, and is any sanctioned by Canon Law? 


Resp. It may be assumed that where the Ordinary actually 
makes a distinction in appointing some priests as “assistant 
pastors,” whereas others are sent merely as “assistants” in 
the pastoral ministry, that he has in mind the canonical dis- 
tinction between "vicarii adjutores" and “vicarii co- 
operatores." 

The “vicarius adjutor" is practically entrusted with the 
care of the parish in lieu of the “ parochus designatus," when 
the latter for some valid reason is prevented from administering 
to the needs of the faithful. The "parochus," however, re- 
tains the title and the authoritative direction of affairs, to- 
gether with the obligation of providing for the offering of 
the Missa pro populo. The assistant pastor sees to the admin- 
istration of the sacraments, the preaching, and instruction of 
the young. If the titular pastor is incapable of attending to 
the supervision of the parish, the assistant pastor becomes 
responsible. But all this is to be regulated by the Ordinary 
and to be defined in the letters of appointment (Can. 475, § 3). 

The ' vicarius co-operator" is assistant to the pastor and 
shares in the administration of the parish under the pastor's 
direction. In the appointment of assistants the Ordinary is 
supposed to consult the needs, wishes and dispositions of the 
pastor as far as the circumstances and conditions of the mission 
allow (Can. 476-477). If the assistant fails deliberately in his 
duties the pastor may have him removed. 
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THE PRAYERS PRESORIBED AFTER LOW MASS. 


Qu. In 1884 a decree of Pope Leo XIII prescribed the recitation 
* post Missam privatam " of the three Aves with Salve Regina and 
the well-known prayers following. A later interpretation of the 
phrase “ post Missam privatam " stated that low Masses which were 
connected with any prescribed liturgical function such as the Bless- 
ings of Candles, Ashes, Palms, and at ordination or at funerals, as 
well as at the devotions of the first Friday in honor of the Sacred 
Heart, did not entail the obligation. 

A question arises whether the prayers are to be said after a low 
Mass on the first Friday, when there are no devotional exercises con- 
nected immediately with the Mass, these being performed later in 
the day. 


Resp. If the privilege of the Mass in honor of the Sacred 
Heart on the first Friday of the month is used in the spirit of 
its original concession, that is to say to indicate special devotions 
for the day in honor of the Sacred Heart, it enjoys the rubrical 
exemptions of a Missa pro re gravi. As such it has Gloria, 
Credo, and as a rule but one oration. In this case the prayers 
after an ordinary low Mass may be omitted. Where the de- 
votional exercises in honor of the Sacred Heart follow imme- 
diately after the Mass, or are performed partly during the 
same in the form of chants and special prayers, it is proper to 
omit the usual invocations after low Mass. But where the 
Mass is said without any devotional exercises following 
immediately, the celebrant is free to add or not to add them. 
This is to be inferred from the decision of the S. Congregation 
of Rites in answer to the following question (8 June, 1911): 
"Utrum preces post Missam privatam jussu Leonis XIII 
dicendae omitti debeant post Missam votivam lectam de 
SS. Corde Jesu prima cujusque mensis feria VI celebratam 
cum privilegiis Missae votivae de re gravit Resp. Missa de 
qua in precibus habeatur ut solemnis, eique applicari potest 
Decretum num. 3697 O. M. Capucc. S. Francisci. 7 Dec. 1888 
ad VII." | 

The previous decree to which reference is here made by 
the S. Congregation, was: A ffirmative in answer to the dubium: 
"Utrum Missae conventuales sine cantu considerari possint 
velut solemnes, sive quoad collectas, sive quoad preces in fine 
Missae ex mandato SS, D.N. Leonis PP. XIII recitandas, sive 
quoad numerum cereorum in altari accensorum?” 
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STATIONS OF THE OROSS IN OUR OBMETERIES. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


I have wondered at times why the beautiful custom or hav- 
ing the Stations of the Cross erected in our cemeteries has never 
been introduced in this country. In the Catholic districts of 
Europe it is common enough, and the Via Crucis invites the 
faithful to prayer for the souls in Purgatory in God’s acres and 
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in institutional greens as well as in the approaches to the 
church edifice everywhere. 

It would greatly add to the piety of our people, and enrich 
their devotion with many graces of indulgences for the living 
and the dead, if we were to make the stations part of our ceme- 
tery outlays. The expense cannot be very great, and even if it 
were considerable it would add much to the decoration and 
attraction of the grounds which house our beloved dead. 
Having thought over the matter and talked of it with others, 
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I find that it would be easy to get the material together at a 
cost of about two hundred dollars, a sum which the humblest 
church is apt to spend for a central crucifix in its graveyard. 

Here is the idea. A ten-foot piece of two-inch pipe 
mounted with a metal wreath of palm design, a memorial 
wreath, within which there is a wooden cross about two inches 
thick each way and about a foot and a half long and wide. 
The wreath measures twenty-six inches on the outside and is 
three and one-half inches wide and two inches thick, stamped 
in the relief of palm leaves, painted olive green, while the 
wooden cross is red in token of the Passion, and of the Cru- 
saders. To each pole is fastened a metal plate with embossed 
Roman letters from I to XIV. These can be sunk into a three- 
foot hole, bored with a pole auger and the iron ten-foot pipe 
set in the hole and then the hole is filled with concrete. The 
location of the stations is left to the ground authorities. The 
pipe is steel and the wreath of aluminum, both of which will 
withstand rust. The pole is painted black and the plate also, 
while the embossed numerals are done in white. The price 
is not yet settled, but it seems to me to be within the two 
hundred dollars. 

It is true, such stations are primitive, but for many pastors 
they will in time furnish the means of something more beauti- 
ful or ornamental. What gives value to the idea is the prob- 
able increase of piety among people who visit the graves of 
their departed relatives and friends even when they fail to go 
to the church. For the school children it is a lesson which 
leads them to the practice of devotion for the souls in purga- 
tory and appreciation of prayer and the Holy Sacrifice in their 
behalf. Will the REVIEW make propaganda for this sug- 
gestion now that the November devotions are near? 

HENRY BoRGMANN, C.SS.R. 


Criticisms and Hotes. 


MEDIATRIX. Bine Mariologische Frage. Dogmatisch-Kritische Studie 
von Ferdinand Heinrich Schueth, 8.J. Dem Andenken des grossen 
Mariologen, M. J. Soheeben. Innsbruck: Marianischer Verlag, Agenoy 
for U. 8. A.: The Bev. John Schueth, Sacred Heart Ohurch, Schnell- 
ville, Ind. 1925. Pp. 354. 


The question how far Catholic faith and devotion are justified in 
honoring the Virgin Mother of Christ as the immediate “ coopera- 
trix Redemptoris ", in the sense which accords to her the title of 
" Mediatrix ad Christum omnium gratiarum ", has been discussed 
by theologians with some animosity, notably of recent years in Ger- 
many. More than a decade ago Dr. Barthmann, professor of dog- 
matic theology, published a treatise! in which he controverted the 
opinion previously advanced by the well-known apologist, Dr. Schee- 
ben, that Mary, through her dignity as the Immaculate Virgin 
Mother of the God-man, participated in the merits of the Redemp- 
tion. Dr. Scheeben drew his conclusion from the analogy to Eve as 
divinely destined helpmate of the first man, created from the same 
substance. Mary, counteracting the fall of Adam as mother of the 
Incarnate Word, became the new Eve by whose mediation the human 
race was regenerated in Christ. Thence she justly derives the title 
of Mediatrix omnium gratiarum. The appropriateness of this title, 
as accepted by the universal Church, would, in the estimation of 
Catholic theologians like Fr. Christian Pesch, S.J., receive its ulti- 
mate expression by a dogmatic definition. The actual mind of the 
Church on this subject may be gleaned from the article by Dr. 
O'Malley in the present issue, for which P. Schueth, S.J., offers con- 
firmative argument from the Christian Fathers and the Scholastic 
theologians. 

The author of Mediatrix examines the reasons for the Catholic 
position in the light of Scripture and Tradition. His method is not 
polemic, but throughout constructive, although he takes up the ob- 
jections advanced against his opinion and maintains the objectively 
instrumental position of the Mother of Christ among the redeemed 
from sin. P. Schueth succeeds in demonstrating the superior merit 
of Mary by Divine decree, from the dogmatic teaching, the liturgy, 
and the devotional practice of the Church attesting the pietas fidei 
in her children. One of the direct arguments which the author 
utilizes to strengthen his position is the Catholic faith in the bodily 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin into heaven. 


1 Jesus und Seine Mutter in den heiligen Evangelien. B. Herder, Freiburg, 
Brisg. 1909. 
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There is a logical sequence in the presentation of the factors 
which support the author’s plea, as he takes up the assertions of the 
early Fathers, the Councils of the Church, and thence leads to the 
statements of the Gospel account as the climax which clinches his 
proofs by inspired terms of revelation. The words of the Evan- 
gelist describing Christ’s words to His Mother in the Temple, at the 
nuptials of Cana, and on the Cross of Calvary, are clearly set forth 
to confute the Protestant notion which seeks to interpret them as 
depreciatory of Mary. 

One has to read P. Schueth’s book to get the full value of the 
splendidly lucid arguments which he advances to show that Mary 
is in truth the “ Mediatrix omnium gratiarum ad Christum ”. 


8T. TERESA OF THE OHILD JESUS. Four Studies on Her Spiritual 
Life. By P. de Puniet, 0.8.B.; M. V. Bernadot, 0.P.; Fr. Jerome de 
la Mere de Dieu, 0.0.D.; and E. M. Lajeunie, O.P. Translated from 
the French by a Dominican of Headington. New York, Cincinnati, 
Ohicago: Benziger Brothers. 1925. Pp. 147. 


Doubtless the attractive image of the young Carmelite of Lisieux 
is one cause of her marvelous popularity in the ranks of recently 
canonized saints. But this cannot explain how her cause has suc- 
ceeded in standing the test by which is proved the virtue of self- 
denial in an heroic degree, as is required beyond doubt in the ex- 
amination of the lives of those whom the Church proposes as models 
for imitation in her sanctuaries. Hence thanks are due to those who 
have sought to interpret the real worth of the fair child whom one 
might otherwise be tempted to regard as simply a favorite, one on 
whom God bestowed graces which charm by their beauty, but with- 
out any special merit on her part in attaining perfection by a patient 
bearing of Christ’s cross. 

To many priests who regard the prevalent devotion to St. Teresa 
of the Child Jesus as an expression of sentimental religion the 
studies here offered by adepts in the science of saints, from different 
points of view in the spiritual life, will be an unexpected revelation. 
For they show that this young girl was not merely a handsome re- 
cluse, sweetly communicative and gently industrious, but also one 
who wore Christ’s crown of thorns round about her heart and helped 
the Divine Spouse to whom she had pledged her service to bear the 
Cross. She had somehow learnt the secret of making the blood 
drops that flowed from her patient sufferings turn into roses which 
she loved to gather for her sisters and for the benefit of those whom 
Christ loved. 
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Such is the object of the story of the inner life here told, as it sets 
in relief the wonderful courage, like that of Saint Joan of Arc, of 
the childlike nun. It was this courage that gradually led her into 
the contemplative atmosphere wherein the soul is refined in its love 
from all attachment and sensible enjoyment. Out of this temper of 
soul flowed her zeal, her patience, her love of her fellows, and above 
all her union with God by complete self-annihilation and humility. 
This P. Lajeunie shows to be the secret of her sanctity. 


LITURGIOAE INSTITUTIONES: De Sacra Liturgia Universim. Auctore 
O. Oallewaert, J.0.D.  Oarolus Beyaert Edit.: Brugis. 1925. Pp. 
168. 


OPFERANSOHAUUNGEN DER ROEMISOHEN MEBSSLITUBGIE. Von 
Joseph Kramp, S.J. Jos. Koesel und Friedr. Pustet: Regensburg. 
1024. Pp. 810. 


LA LITUBGIB BOMAINE: La Liturgie Primitive et le Grand Hallel— 
Liturgie Romaine Gréque — Liturgie Bomano- Africaine — Liturgie 
Romaine Latine. Par Le P. J. B. Thibaut des Augustins de l'As- 
somption.— Paris: Bonne Presse, Rue Bayard 5. Pp. 128. 


THE LITURGY IN ROME. By M. A. B. Tuker. Feasts and Functions 
of the Ohurch. The Oeremonies of Holy Week. New and revised 
edition with Appendix. (Handbook to Ohristian and Ecclesiastical 
Rome by M. A. B. Tuker and Hope Malleson.) A. and O. Black: 
London. 1925. Pp. 824. 


The study of the origin and development of the Christian liturgy 
is one of the chief means by which to arrive at, and be confirmed in, 
the recognition of the true Church established upon the foundations 
indicated in the Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
Hence it is of special service at the present time, when there is 
abroad a universal quest for the settlement of fundamentals and for 
union in a religious cult which reflects God's law and that peace 
which is governed by the charity of Christ whose rule overcomes the 
world of disorder, strife, and hatred, such as have made war and 
misery the order of our day. 

To explain these phases of the life of God in His Church on earth 
to the faithful, to make the divine law of love the basis of our invi- 
tation to the non-Catholic who sincerely seeks the truth of Christ, 
and to utilize it as an evidence of order and benevolence toward the 
outside world, is the only true and wise policy of the pastor who 
preaches the Gospel and who hopes for success in his work of saving 
souls. 
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Dr. Callewaert, Rector of the Bruges theological seminary, in his 
De Sacra Liturgia Universim, presents an excellent introduction to 
the subject. Done in Latin, it is all the more clear and precise in 
its terminology and definitions, so as to allow a simple analysis of 
the whole subject in catechetical instruction, and in preaching or 
writing. A panoramic survey of the origin, object, and history of the 
officially recognized services in the Christian Church, allows us to 
group intelligently the practices of Christian worship in their sig- 
nificance and virtue. On this basis the author proposes to continue 
his work by the erection of the four posts of the Catholic liturgy, 
through the study of the Breviary, the Missal, the Ritual, and the 
Cycle of the Ecclesiastical Feasts. 

With fine discrimination and rare erudition does P. Joseph Kramp 
take up the question of why and how the liturgical act of the Mass 
is a real sacrifice. He examines the pre-Tridentine doctrine, in par- 
ticular that of the Greek Fathers and that of St. Thomas, on the 
subject, and arrives at the conclusion which has been of late dis- 
cussed in the works of Dorsch, Grivet, Batiffol, and with notable 
success by De la Taille, as was pointed out at the time in these 
pages, namely the definition which emphasizes the act of oblation in 
the true and proper sacrifice, as previously indicated by the Council 
of Trent. 

These studies prepare us to take up the Augustinian Father Thi- 
baut’s La Liturgie Romaine, which traces the historical sources of 
the earliest forms of the Roman worship in the Jewish Temple ser- 
vice. For it is the “ Hallel” ceremony which, wherever performed, 
turned the heart of the Hebrew in gratitude to the one great centre 
of doctrine and discipline in the ancient Synagogue, established by 
God as the entrance or vestibule to the Church of Christ built on 
the rock of Apostolic succession at the Pentecostal convocation in 
Jerusalem. Pére Thibaut accordingly goes back to the Paschal cele- 
bration, and finds in its rites the analogies to the euchologic service 
of the primitive Church as attested by SS. Clement, Justin, Hippo- 
lytus, and the Didaché. The Greek formule are further illustrated 
by the succeeding Romano-African liturgies referred to by Tertul- 
lian, SS. Cyprian and Augustine, from whom the later Latin ritual 
develops, as amply illustrated and commented on by writers like 
Mgr. Batiffol and the Benedictines of our time. There is a large 
and valuable amount of Patristic erudition contained in the com- 
ments of our author which strengthens the conviction that the truth 
of Christ’s teaching must be sought in the Roman Catholic Church 
as expressed in its historic public prayer. Thus the forma orandi 
becomes the lex credendi and proves its divine origin. 
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The modest volume of The Liturgy in Rome by M. A. R. Tucker, 
intended chiefly to make the pilgrim to the Holy City at home amid 
the festal celebrations and Holy Week services of the Mother Church 
at Rome, covers the wide range of the entire ecclesiastical year. It 
explains all that one sees and hears in the churches of Rome. The 
services of the Mass, Latin, Oriental, Monastic; the language, the 
vestments, the ceremonial; the feasts and fasts; the outdoor devo- 
tions, are briefly discussed in their mutual relations, and all in the 
light of the early traditions and doctrinal rules. A final chapter 
treats of the disciplinary system of the Church, its jurisdiction; also 
such incidental topics as pilgrimages, Jubilees, the Ave Maria (An- 
gelus), and a number of other useful and instructive items which 
throw light on the reasonable service of the Catholic Church, as one 
would like to understand it and have it explained to the stranger 
who visits Rome. 

We have already called attention to the excellent exposition of 
pre-Christian and Christian liturgy (Fr. Pustet: Ratisbon, 1924) in 
which Dr. Stanislaus Stephan of the Breslau Diocese probes the 
scholastic and traditional sense of the terms which teach the Cath- 
olic doctrine of the Eucharist and its worship in the Church. 


TRAITE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Par Gaston Sortais, S.J., ancien Professeur 
de Philosophie. Tome Premier: Introduction— Psychologie— Logique. 
1928. Tome Second: Morale—Esthétique— Métaphysique— V ocabu- 
laire de Philosophie. 1924. Oinquiéme édition, revue et augmentée. 
P. Lethielleux, Paris. Pp. xxxii—876 et xvi 981. 


Of Pére Sortais' splendid service to philosophy the Review has 
had repeatedly occasion to speak. Notably in connexion with the 
publication of the two initial volumes of his magnum ofus, the his- 
tory of modern philosophy (Za Philosophie Moderne dépuis Bacon 
jusqu'à Leibniz. Paris: Lethielleux) —a work, by the way, which 
the French Academy has honored itself by selecting for official en- 
crownment. Of the author's several text books on philosophy, in- 
cluding the early editions of the one at hand, notice has likewise 
appeared in these pages. It is, however, a distinct gratification to be 
able to call attention to the present greatly enlarged and revised re- 
issue of a work whose merits have been effectively attested by the 
wide and reiterated acclaim with which it continues to be received. 

In the interest of students who may not be acquainted with the 
work, it may suffice to say here that the treatise, while substantially 
accordant with Scholastic philosophy, possesses a number of features 
that signalize it as “ modern" in the better sense of the term. The 
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arrangement of the organic divisions of philosophy is one indication 
of this. Empirical Psychology is placed at the front and to it is 
allotted a generous lion’s share of the contents. Moreover in Psy- 
chology the sentient (sensuous) life comes first in order—the emo- 
tions, feelings, inclinations, instincts, passions, being placed in ad- 
vance of the intellectual activities. Under the latter designation are 
subsumed sense perception, imagination, memory as well as the purely 
intellective functions of conception, judgment, reasoning. Rational 
Psychology is completely sundered from Empirical and given a place 
under Metaphysics, at the conclusion of the second volume and in 
the wake of Ethics and Esthetics. Exception might easily be taken 
to such a rearrangement of the psychological system. Needless to 
say, a veteran philosopher like Pére Sortais would not assume such 
liberties with time-honored arrangements unless in his mind the end 
undoubtedly justified the means. Facing this formidable maxim the 
conservative schoolman can but back-water. 

In working out his material the author has carried the analytical 
process almost to its limit. If here and there his opinion be not 
rigidly Scholastic, there can be no question as to his never-failing 
adherence to the tres modi sciendi. Definition and division, at least, 
marshal the matter on every page, and if the tertius modus, argu- 
mentation, does not appear to be so ubiquitous, it is only because it 
conceals itself under the modern garb, criticism. The strongly 
marked didacticism — the heavily lined paragraphication with out- 
standing headlines—make the work a model text book—an adapta- 
tion which is further accentuated by the perfect analytical tables and 
the bibliographies. 

As the book is likely to pass into many future editions we might 
note that its value would be increased by adding some chapters on 
the New Psychology. Psycho-analysis and kindred terms are ex- 
plained in the index. Some additional details in the body of the 
work would be desirable. Moreover, at least a brief synopsis of the 
History of Philosophy would serve to complete and extend the use- 
fulness of the treatise as a text book. 


A NEW SOHOOL OF GREGORIAN OHANT. By the Rev. Dom Dominic 
Johner, O.8,B., of Beuron Abbey. Third English Edition based upon 
the fifth enlarged German edition by Dr. Hermann Erpf and Max Fer- 
rars, B.A. Dub]. Ratisbon and Rome: Frederick Pustet: New York 
and Oincinnati, 1925. Pp. 363. 


Whatever differences there may exist in the theories assumed to be 
best suited to impart a knowledge and appreciation of the liturgical 
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chant in the Catholic Church, there can be no question as to the 
excellence of the Gregorian themes and modes for maintaining a 
dignified and devotional practice in our religious worship. The ex- 
cellence of that service, however, can be shown only when it is set 
forth with the labor and care demanded of work done directly for 
the King of Heaven and by His express command. That command 
does not exact scientific or academic musical training, though such 
knowledge is of great service in the leaders; but it demands intelli- 
gent application and careful practice. The Pontifical Pius X School 
of Gregorian music, not to speak of the Gregorian Association, the 
Cecilian Society, the organized choirs of the Paulist Congregation 
and numerous local efforts, offer every facility for the popularization 
of a chant in our churches at once devotional and pleasing, without 
catering to a worldly standard or individual vanity. What is needed 
is intelligent codperation of the pastoral clergy everywhere with these 
efforts. 

One way to secure the actual appreciation of the value and beauty 
of the liturgical chants is to read a book like the one here offered. 
It tells what Gregorian chant means and what it imports; the dif- 
ferent types and forms of that music, their application and coördi- 
nation in the divine service. It instructs in the manner of singing 
and developing the vocal organs by practice. Next it explains the 
liturgy in which the chant plays its varied parts. And here the 
priest finds a mine of rich information regarding the Catholic wor- 
ship which may be used in instructions and sermons. It is worth 
while to learn to understand the beauty of the Catholic ritual in its 
solemn chant. 


THE SAORAMENTALS according to the Oode of Oanon Law. A Disser- 
tation submitted to the Faculty of Oanon Law of the Oatholic Uni- 
versity of America, in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
Degree of Doctor of Oanon Law. By the Rev. John Linus Paschang, 
J.0.L., of the Diocese of Omaha. 1925. Pp. 128. 


MASS STIPENDS. A Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of Oanon Law 
of the Oatholio University of America, in partial fulfilment of the re- 
quirements for the Degree of Doctor of Oanon Law. By the Rev. 
Oharles Frederick Keller, B.T.B., J.0.L., of the Archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia. 1925. Pp. 167. 


These two dissertations answer the practical purpose of interpre- 
ting the familiar pastoral topics of sacramentals and Mass stipends 
in the light of the new Canon Law. The traditional view of sacra- 
mentals made of them signs or rites and acts, similar to the sacra- 
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ments, in that they impart grace, while not definitely instituted as 
such by Christ in the sense in which the sacraments are made means 
of salvation. They were commonly comprised in the formula Orans, 
tinctus, edens, confessus, dans, benedicens. Canon 144 defines them 
as things or actions used by the Church “ex sua impetratione" to 
produce spiritual effects. This definition limits the notion of sacra- 
mentals, and it is to point out the lines upon which this limitation, 
in the terms of ecclesiastical law, is based, that Dr. Paschang con- 
ducts his inquiry. Incidentally the author shows the inaccuracy of 
older definitions accepted hitherto as typical. Thus, the Washing 
of Feet would agree with the traditional definition of a sacrament 
as an external sign conferring grace and endorsed as a practice by 
Christ at the Last Supper. Yet the Church does not so accept it. 
The treatment of the subject of sacramentals here is intended to 
meet juridical problems rather than to subserve the practical pur- 
pose of instructing in the liturgical, dogmatic or pastoral significance 
of the sacred acts. 

Dr. Keller’s study of the historical, juridico-canonical, and moral 
title of the practice of giving stipends for Mass service embraces the 
whole range of the subject and will be found equally interesting 
and instructive to the theologian and the pastor. There is no prac- 
tical nor theoretical aspect of the matter which is not thoroughly 
and exhaustively treated. The dissertation deserves a place in the 
library of the priest because we have no other work in English to 
fill the gap on this important topic of pastoral ministration. 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM (Meohlin Edition). Four volumes in 12mo. 
New York, Cincinnati, Ohicago: Benziger Brothers. 


We recently called attention to the traveller's edition of the Ratis- 
bon Breviary in one volume as a practical convenience for the mis- 
sionary and the priest on vacation. ‘There are, besides, many priests 
who need or prefer at all times a printed page whose large and clear 
type puts no strain on the eyes even in dark churches and choirs. 
For such clerics, whose number is not confined to the aged or to men 
of weak sight, the Mechlin twelvemo Breviary will prove a great 
boon. 

Besides the large legible letterpress it has the advantage of a con- 
tinuous text of Ordinarium and Psalter, with all references as far as 
possible eliminated, so as to make frequent turning of pages unneces- 
sary. Commemorations are given in full. Psalms, capitulum, and 
hymn, as well as antiphons, are repeated in order to serve the reader's 
convenience. Ferial offices, like those of Holy Week, are printed in 
full without interruptions which call for reference. Altogether, this 
is a perfect edition of the daily canonical Prayer of the priest. 


Literary Chat. 


Professors and students in colleges 
and seminaries wherein Logic is stud- 
ied in English have probably come 
to appreciate the merits of the Ele- 
mentary Handbook by Fr. John Too- 
hey, S.J. It is gratifying to find 
that the manual has recently come 
forth in a new edition, which contains 
a number of important changes and 
additions relating especially to the 
technique of the syllogism. With the 
new improvements, it would be hard 
to find a more satisfactory manual of 
dialectics, unless indeed it would be 
one in which the subject of fallacies 
were illustrated by examples which do 
manifest the real danger lurking in 
sophistica] argumentation. Won't some 
intrepid Logician be brave enough to 
get out an expurgated edition of the 
antique chapter on fallacies? Father 
Toohey’s Handbook is given a befit- 
ting and serviceable dress by Schwartz, 
Kirwin & Fauss, New York. 


Those who study Logic through a 
Latin medium have an almost “in- 
finite number " of manuals from which 
to select. Amongst the more recent 
to issue forth from the press is the 
Elementa | Logicae, auctore Carolo 
Meing, Ph.D. In a neat little volume 
of 217 pages the author has summed 
up the substance of the traditional 
Dialectics and the major part of 
Critics. He has succeeded in being 
brief without becoming obscure. (Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 


Students of philosophy will welcome 
the revival of the periodical Divus 
Thomas which was amongst the many 
of the more important learned period- 
icals that were obliged to suspend 
publication during the late war. 
Breathing an international spirit, the 
new Divus Thomas is published in 
Latin, though some of its articles ap- 
pear in Italian, French, German, Span- 
ish, and English. The scope is broad 
enough to embrace commentaries on 
special passages of St. Thomas’s 
works, dissertations on philosophical 
and theological topics, summaries of 
cognate periodicals, book reviews, and 
so on. The initial number for 1924 
was an annual (pp. 280). Thereafter 


it is to appear regularly as a quarterly, 
the annual being distributed as a pre- 
mium to future subscribers. As here- 
tofore, this unique periodical, which 
students have found to be of such ex- 
ceptional value, is published from the 
Alberoni College, Piacenza, Italy. 


In connexion with the Divus Thomas 
just mentioned, which is printed for 
the most part in Latin, it is proper 
to call attention to another cognate 
periodical bearing the same main title 
but which is issued in German. The 
latter is the continuation of the well 
known Jahrbuch der Philosophie und 
Speculative Theologie which had been 
founded and for many years edited by 
the late Dr. Ernst Commer. Obliged 
to suspend publication during the war, 
it was subsequently revived and is now 
in the third year of the new series. 
It is under the management of the 
Dominican Professors of the Freiburg 
University, a fact which assures its 
superior quality and interest. (Frei- 
burg, Switzerland: St. Paulus-Druck- 
erei.) 


Saint Thomas, “ Guide des Etudes ", 
contains the Latin text of the Ency- 
clical of Pius XI, Studiorum Ducem, 
with a French translation on parallel 
pages, an analysis of the great papal 
pronouncement, together with notes 
and comments. The whole, being ade- 
quately indexed, will prove useful to 
students of St. Thomas (pp. 277, P. 
Téqui, Paris). 


Under the title Etudes Sociales et 
Psychologiques Ascetiques et Mys- 
tiques, the veteran Dominican writer 
Pére Hugon has collected a number 
of studies of permanent interest. The 
theological and philosophical attain- 
ments of the eminent writer are a 
sufficient guarantee of the solidity and 
fundamental value of these essays (P. 
Téqui, Paris). 


Dr. Arendzen has written in a most 
attractive fashion of the question 
What Becomes of the Dead? His 
study in eschatology is neither a 
meditation book nor a theological 
treatise; but something that partakes 
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of both. It offers thoughtful con- 
siderations on a theme which it is 
most important for us to realize in 
the present life of actual probation. 
His work is new in its mode of pre- 
senting the eternal truths. The reader 
feels the contrast between the conven- 
tional acts of faith and their insuffi- 
ciency in view of the modern errors 
on the after-life which neutralize the 
sense of realization in the man of the 
world, though he professes belief in 
immortality. The author pictures 
eloquently the imagery of heaven, hell, 
purgatory much as we see it in Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. Moreover, he solves 
many problems of that vision, con- 
cerning the resurrection of the body, 
the condition of the soul in limbo, 
and the fate of the unbeliever who 
has lived in darkness not wholly of 
his own choice. The arguments from 
reason for immortality as well as 
against it, and the conditions in which 
it is met, are examined without weari- 
some technicalities of scholastio 
phrase. Many incidental obscurities 
end mysteries of religion and revela- 
tion are cleared up in a way to warm 
the heart as well as illumine the mind. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 


From a spiritually practical point 
. of view the tract de Novissimis is ob- 
viously the most important of all The- 
ology. Philosophy makes many deduc- 
tions of far-reaching significance con- 
cerning the end and the destiny of 
man, For the fullest and the most 
certain knowledge upon these subjects 
we must, however, appeal to revela- 
tion. Although there is no dearth of 
books covering both the philosophy 
and the theology of the “Last Things”, 
a neat little volume entitled The End 
of the World and of Man merits con- 
sideration. Within less than two hun- 
dred pages the learned Benedictine 
Dom Lanslots (who may be remem- 
bered by the present reader through 
an able work on Canon Law) summar- 
izes most of what is known and be- 
lieved regarding these subjects. The 
doctrine is solid, the distinction be- 
tween what is de fide and what is a 
matter of theological speculation be- 
ing kept in the foreground. The book 
is neatly made at the Belmont Press, 
N. C, and published by Frederick 
Pustet & Co, New York. 
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Dom Lanslots has compiled another 
useful little volume, entitled Summary 
of Religious Life for Congregations 
of Sisters. Intended, as the title in- 
dicates, for the use of religious com- 
munities, especially for Novices and 
Mistresses of Novices, it will also be 
helpful to young women in the world 
deliberating on their vocation; for it 
will aid them to come to an intelli- 
gent decision in a matter of such 
Supreme importance. (Pp. 81; The 
Abbey Press, Beatty, Pa.) 


A treatise that should be of special 
value to religious communities, par- 
ticularly of men, has appeared in the 
form of a dissertation which was 
lately presented to the Faculty of 
Canon Law at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., in part ful- 
filment of the academic requirements 
for the doctorate in Canon Law. The 
dissertation is entitled De Jndulto Ex- 
claustrationis necnon Saecularizationts. 
The author, Fr. Cyril Piontek, O.F.M., 
S.T.B., J.C.L. (Pulaski, Wisconsin), 
follows the subject, exclaustration 
and saecularization from the religious 
community life, along the course of 
their history from the beginnings of 
monasticism in the fifth century down 
to the present legislation embodied in 
the new Code. Those who have never 
had occasion to look into a matter so 
technical would be surprised, were 
they to examine this dissertation, at 
the wealth of information, historical 
and juridic, accumulated between its 
covers. What can hardly fail to im- 
press the non-professional reader is 
the wisdom which the Church has dis- 
played in her legislation on this par- 
ticular feature of the religious com- 
munity life, legislation in which she 
has so wonderfully safeguarded the 
liberty of the individual and at the 
same time defended the corporate 
rights of religious associations. Aside 
from this widely cultural value, the 
dissertation is exclusively of profes- 
sional interest to religious communi- 
ties, who will find it a perfect treas- 
ury of juridic information. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


One of the youthful heroines of 
sanctity who not improbably will some 
day receive the full honors of the 
altar is the Venerable Agnes de 
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Langéac. During the brief span of 
her thirty-two years (1602-1634) she 
occupied with unsurpassed efficiency 
the most responsible positions of the 
religious life, while at the same time 
she dwelt almost constantly in the 
highest states of mystical contempla- 
tion. One of the signal and enduring 
results of her saintly activity is seen 
in the influence she exerted upon M. 
Olier in founding the Congregation 
and establishing the Seminary of 
Saint Sulpice. The life of this sin- 
gularly gifted religieuse is sketched 
with profound spiritual insight and 
charming style by M. Jeune, S.S., Su- 
perior of the Sulpician House of Study 
at Issy. The book bears the title Une 
Mystique Dominicaine, la Vénérable 
Agnés de Langéac (pp. 254, p. Tequi, 
Paris). It is illustrated by a number 
of photogravures. 


“A judge inflicts punishment not 
through love of another’s misery, 
which would be rendering evil for 
evil, but through love of justice, which 
renders justice for injustice, good for 
evil.” The philosophy underlying this 
canon of the new Code (XXIII, Q. 3, 
C. 1), is ably brought out in a slender 
volume entitled Juris Criminalis Philo- 
sophici Summa Lineamenta (pp. 209; 
Taurini, Marietti) by Professor Joseph 
Latini. Compiled primarily as a text 
book for the use of the author’s classes 
at the Roman Pontifical Seminary, the 
manual presents in a clear and didac- 
tic form (1) the nature and rational 
foundation of social penality, its origin 
and historical development; (2) some 
of the manifold aspects of social crime 
—its qualities, degrees, mitigating fac- 
tors, and so on; (3) the various kinds 
and features of punishments. Though 
a small volume in bulk, it is in quality 
rich with philosophical theory, his- 
toric incident, and illustration. Of 
special interest both to the ethician 
and the student of criminal law are 
the chapters on the obligatory effects 
of penal laws and the right inherent 
in the state to inflict capital punish- 
ment. The author’s sound teaching 
on the latter right deserves special 
attention in these days when senti- 
mentality is wont to contravene the 
claims of justice. 


The famous conferences delivered 
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during Lent in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, Paris, reach a wide circle of 
readers through the volume in which 
they are annually published. The 
series for 1924 continues the Exposi- 
tion de La Morale Catholique, upon 
which the eloquent Dominican Père 
Janvier has been discoursing during 
the past twenty Lents. The special 
topic for last year was Perfection dans 
la Vie Chrétienne, the dominant idea 
being the essential preéminence of the 
contemplative over the exclusively 
active state of life—an idea which 
needs to be stressed more than ever in 
these days when the essence of re- 
ligion and true spirituality is so widely 
held to consist exclusively in social 
service. Père Janvier’s conferences 
both for the depth and clarity of their 
thought and the grace and beauty of 
their literary form have received a 
place amongst the modern classics of 
pulpit eloquence. Pp. 344; Lethiel- 
leux, Paris.) 


Many of our readers have derived 
both esthetic gratification and spiritual 
edification from Fr. Houck’s Our Pal- 
ace Wonderful and The Palace Beau- 
tiful. The same writer has recently 
published through the Herder Book 
Co. (St. Louis, Mo.) a small volume 
entitled The Angels Good and Bad. 
The teachings of faith and theology 
on the world of unembodied spirits is 
set forth in simple language and grace- 
ful style. As the author’s purpose is 
practical rather than speculative, tech- 
nically scholastical questions are not 
discussed. Its attractive make-up sets 
the book at once amongst the class of 
objects desirable as gift tokens. 


A Pilgrim’s Miscellanea, by M. D. 
Stenson, contains vivid descriptions of 
many fair scenes and hallowed shrines. 
Short biographies of illustrious saints 
—Sts. Francis de Sales, Vincent de 
Paul, Augustine, Monica, Cecilia, and 
others—are given in connexion with 
these accounts. The narrative com- 
bines interesting details of travel and 
instructive facts of history, with edi- 
fying memories of sacred spots and 
saintly personages. Though most of 
the chapters tell of places familiar to 
the average traveler, such as Rome 
and Loreto, they include events and 
circumstances of original value, while 
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some of them describe scenes remote 
from the beaten roads and incidents 
not so generally experienced. Of the 
latter sort are the descriptions of the 
village and surroundings of Font- 
arabia nestling in the foothills of the 
Pyrrenees that dip into the Atlantic 
at the northwest corner of Spain. 
Here in this home of the sturdy 
Basques, the Feast of the Nativity of 
Our Blessed Lady is celebrated with a 
fervor and dramatic solemnity that are 
only surpassed by the intensity of de- 
votion and vivid reality of symbolism 
which give a wholly original and 
unique character to their dramatiza- 
tion of the sacred events of Holy Week 
and Easter. Those who are “ reading 
up” in view of prospective travel or 
pilgriming will profit by perusing 
these Miscellanea. It is to be hoped 
that there will be so many perusers, 
that a new edition of the book may 
be demanded: a contingency that will 
afford occasion to correct some rhetor- 
ical imperfections. 


That the “Sister of Notre Dame” 
who has given us two volumettes of 
* First Communion Stories” knows 
how to write for children is proved 
by the warm reception accorded to 
those collections. From the same vivid 
pen a third series has recently ap- 
peared in a pretty booklet (pp. 88) 
entitled Ze» Eager Hearts and Other 
Stories. That the sentiments embodied 
in the stories should have emanated 
from real actual children is a testi- 
mony as much to the educative power 
of their teacher as to the piety of the 
little ones. As Father Roche, S.J., ob- 
serves in the brief foreword, “ adults 
and critics may not enjoy the flavor 
of this food for babies nor find any 
nourishment in it,” but they should 
not forget that “ the dish has not been 
dressed for their table”. The stories 
are meant for real children and for 
grown-ups in whom the child still 
lives. (London, Sands & Co.; St. 
Louis, B. Herder.) 
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A new luminary has appeared in the 
boy’s heaven of storydom. His name 
is Fergal McGrath, S.J. and the 
wagon he has hitched to the star— 
himself—is The Last Lap. In other 
words, that is the title of the first and 
the late—not last, but recent—book by 
this latest of writers for boys. The 
setting is St. Ronan’s boarding school, 
somewhere in the south of Ireland. 
The titles of the chapters tell how the 
story runs. “Alec holds on” (he ought 
to have passed the ball; his selfishness 
lost the game) ; “Father Mangan Hits 
Out from the Shoulder” (Alec, he de- 
cides, needs unselfing); “ William’s 
Pantry” (Alec almost gets caught out 
of bounds); “A Little Tragedy”, 
“The Strike-breakers”, “High Fi- 
nance—and Low". And so on to the 
end of the twenty-second chapter 
wherein “ Alec Gets There” (a wiser 
and a less selfish lad). It’s a splendid 
boy’s story. Probably neither Fr. Finn, 
nor Fr. Spalding, nor Fr. Boyton has 
told any better. However, compari- 
sons are out of place. So the Chatter 
must make none. Let him here just 
say to you, boy-lover: “If you want 
a real, live, gripping, healthy, manly 
book for a lad in the early and middle 
teens, give him The Last Lap by Fer- 
gal McGrath, and you won’t regret it. 
(Benziger Bros., N. Y.; pp. 249.) 


Twelve and After is the title of the 
recent addition to “The Sower’s Hand- 
books”. The volume contains a course 
of religious instruction adapted to the 
needs and capacities of youths enter- 
ing upon their teens. It presupposes 
a knowledge of the catechism such as 
is provided in the preceding numbers 
of the series. On the whole the course, 
which is graded for two years’ work, 
follows the Church’s seasons. The 
matter is schematically arranged, thus 
facilitating the selective work of the 
teacher. Needless to say, the manual 
sustains the high standard of exposi- 
tory art set by Tke Sower. 


Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


A LINK BETWEEN FLEMISH Mysrics AND ENGLISH Martyrs. By C. S. Dur- 
rant. Preface by Cardinal Bourne. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago. 1925. Pp. xvi—456. Price, $5.25 net. 


Sr. THOMAs AQUINAS. Papers from Summer School of Catholic Studies, 
Cambridge, 4-9 August, 1924. Edited by the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. Heffer & 
Sons, Cambridge; B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Pp. ix—311. Price, $2.25. 


CouNcIL oF NiCAEA. Memorial for its Sixteenth Centenary. By A. E. Burn, 
D.D., Dean of Salisbury. Frontispiece. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, London; Macmillan Co., New York and Toronto. 1925. Pp. xi— 
146. 


REBUILDING A Lost Fartu. By an American Agnostic, John L. Stoddard. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1925. Pp. vii—222. Price, $0.60 postpaid. 


DEVOTIONS ET PRATIQUES ASCETIQUES DU MovEN AGE. Par Dom Louis Gou- 
gaud, Bénédictin de Saint-Michel de Farnborough. (Collection “ Pax”, Vol. 
XXI.) Desclée, de Brouwer & Cie ou P. Lethielleux, Paris; Abbaye de Mared- 
sous. 1925. Pp. vii—237. Prix, 7 fr. 


Our Mopern CHAOS AND THE Way Our. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. Ex- 
aminer Press, Bombay; P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1925. Pp. 8o. 
Price, $0.30 net. 


THE VIRGIN BirTH. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. 1925. Pp. 295. Price, $2.15 postpaid. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. The Mystical Body of Christ Animated by the 
Spirit of God, the Teacher of the World. By Francis Xavier McCabe, C.M,, 
LL.D. Vincentian Press, 1605 Locust St, St. Louis. 1925. Pp. vii—s6. 


JEsus AND His Pers. Mission and Retreat Talks to Children. By the Rev. 
Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M., author of Uni Una. St. Anthony Monastery, Cin- 
cinnati. 1925. Pp. 118. Price, $0.50. 


De INDULTO EXCLAUSTRATIONIS NECNON SAECULARIZATIONIS Dissertatio 
Canonica. Edidit Fr. Cyrillus Piontek, O.F.M., S.T.B., Iuris Canonici Doctor, 
et Iuris Canonici Professor in Seminario Seraphico Commissariatus Pulaskiensis 
apud Green Bay, U. S. A. 1925. Pp. xxiv—279. 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM ex Decreto Sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini restitutum: 
S. Pii V Pontificis Maximi jussu editum: Aliorumque Pontificum cura recog- 
nitur: Pii Papae X auctoritate reformatum. Mechliniae: typis H. Dessain; 
Neo Eboraci, Cincinnati, Chicago: apud Fratres Benziger. 1925. Pp. 1562, 
1701, 1528 et 1396. Price, $19.00. 


S. ELISABETTA D'UNGHERIA. Emilio Horn. Versione italiana sull edizione 
francese riveduta e corretta di Bice Facchinetti. (Profili di Santi, V.) Società 
Editrice * Vita e Pensiero", Milano. 1924. Pp. 318. Prezzo, 8 Lire. 


THREE DIVINE Virtues. By D. I. Lanslots, O.S.B. Frederick Pustet Co. 
New York and Cincinnati. 1925. Pp. x—222. Price, $1.50. 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. The Teaching of St. Thomas, St. Bonaven- 
ture and Bl. J. Duns Scotus on the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. By Fr. Hugolinus Storff, O.F.M. Reply to Article, “St. 
Thomas and the Immaculate Conception”, Homiletic Review, December 1923. 
St. Francis Press, San Francisco. 1925. Pp. 272. 


LETTRE SU LA RELIGIONE. Mario Casotti. Società Editrice “ Vita e Pen- 
siero ”, Milano. 1925. Pp. 199. Prezzo, 7 Lire. 
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SAN Paoto. A Cura dei P.P. G. Genocchi, V. Ceresi e del Prof. L. Costan- 
tini. (Jl Pensiero Cristiano, 5. Collezione diretta de Giovanni Minozzi) So- 
cietà Editrice * Vita e Pensiero", Milano. 1925. Pp. 511. Prezzo, 20 Lire. 


IL RIVELATORE. P. Mariano Cordovani, O.P., Professore nell'Università Cat- 
tolica del Sacro Cuore. (Pubblicazioni della Università Cattolica del Sacra 
Cuore. Serie Settima: Scienze Religiose. Vol. IL.) Società Editrice * Vita e 
Pensiero", Milano. 1925. Pp. 483. Prezzo, 20 Lire. 


ViTO FoRNARI. Saggio sul Pensiero Religioso in Italia nel Secolo Decimo- 
nono. Dott. Umberto A. Padovani. (Pubblicasioni della Universita Cattolica 
del Sacro Cuore. Serie Settima: Scienze Religiose. Vol. I.) Società Editrice 
* Vita e Pensiero", Milano. 1924. Pp. 221. Prezzo, 12 Lire. 


Novena MANUAL OF Our Lapy oF PERPETUAL HELP. Containing Historical 
Account of Miraculous Image, Important Points concerning Archconfraternity 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, and Selection of Prayers and Devotions. By 
the Rev. Joseph A. Chapoton, C.SS.R. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis and 
London. 1925. Pp. 424. Price, $1.60. 


APOSTLES’ CREED. Vindication of Apostolic Authorship on Lines of Scripture 
and Tradition. With Some Account of Development and Critical Analysis of 
Contents. By the Right Rev. Alexander MacDonald, D.D. Introductory Letter 
from the Right Rev. Mgr. Lepicier. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis; Kegan 
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TheFruitof Forty Years’ Research 


LITURGICAL KALENDAR OF THE 

FEASTS OF GOD & OF MARY, THE 

MOTHER OF GOD, compiled and en- 
riched with Historical Notes by the Right 
Reverend Frederick George Holweck, D. D., 
Domestic Prelate of His Holiness, Author of 
* Fasti Mariani" and the *Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Saints " 


—————— ———————— 


ONSIGNOR HOLWECK'S well-known Fasti Mariani, 
which was published in 1892, after nearly nine years of 
diligent study and gathering of the pertinent data, was merely 
the cornerstone of this truly magnificent addition to our liturgical 
library. 
Once begun, the genuine labor of love was persistently pur- 
sued for more than forty years, to the point where the literature 
of sacred liturgy is now enriched with this completely 


new and unique work on the 


Feasts of God, and of Mary, the Mother of God 


It is a Latin compilation in kalendar form giving day by day 
throughout the year every single liturgical feast of Our Lord 
and Our Lady celebrated in the Universal Church, in the 
National Churches, in the various provinces and dioceses or in 
particular churches and sanctuaries of the Christian world. 

Brief historical memoranda accompany each entry to explain 
the purpose, origin, and history of the feast, as well as to furnish 
the reader with references to the sources of fuller information 
in regard to the same. 


Contains also exhaustive Indexes of the Feasts, and all the names of persons, places, and 
authorities mentioned in the volume, besides a rich bibliography. Over 500 pages 


A volume for everyday reference 


THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 


EicHTH Serres.—Vor. III.—(LXXIII).—OcToBER, 1925.—No. 4. 


THE PRIEST'S USE OF THE BIBLE. 


HIS article is intended to be practical, not learned; to pro- 
voke thought, not ask agreement. It raises the ques- 
ton: Do we priests in our private studies and in our sermons use 
sufficiently the Scriptures? And this question is asked particu- 
larly in regard to the Old Testament. In the next issue of 
this REVIEW, material for study and pulpit will be suggested 
on the Jubilee Year, following the lines indicated toward the 
end of this article. To see in the Old Testament a real type 
of our Christian Jubilee Year may possibly savor of a tour de 
force, but I shall be content if any of my thoughts lead others 
to elucidate a problem. 

To determine the Catholic priest’s proper use of the Bible 
we may first usefully dwell on some abuses, as we learn much 
by contrasts. It is well known that many non-Catholics use 
the various sacred books out of due proportion. Some preach- 
ers and teachers devote too much attention to Old Testament 
historical events. This practice often marks the line of least 
resistance: for them difficulties immediately arise when they 
start dealing with the New Testament, and they find it less 
awkward to give Old Testament lessons instead. And, fur- 
ther, they often view the Old Testament too much as if it 
were an end in itself. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF CONTRASTED USES. 


I introduce here rather at length a personal experience as 
the best way of bringing home uses of the Bible which are 
strikingly contrasted. I took my seat in a railway compart- 
_ ment with two elderly gentlemen, and the subject of conversa- 
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tion turned on the ' Education Question” and then on the 
more general one of “moral uplifting”. The standpoint of 
the first gentleman, who made himself known as the secretary 
of a Temperance Society, was this: We want to make our 
people good citizens. For this we should not look to religion 
but to character; appeal to the “man” in them. He spoke 
with conviction, but with stronger conviction he was assailed 
by the second gentleman, who professed having taught in a 
Sunday School for upward of thirty years. He said in effect: 
Your method will not pay. You may appeal to some, good by 
instinct, though weak; but without the sanctions of religion, 
your work is largely frustrated. I know both the young and 
the adult; my appeal is always to religion. A text of the 
Bible is ever before my mental gaze: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God... thy neighbor as thyself”. It is in the 
Old Testament and the Master Himself quoted it as the com- 
pendium of the Law and the Prophets. I take my stand on that 
text. There alone lies the salvation of society. 

My own turn now came. Was the second gentleman right 
and were his convictions worthy? I delivered myself thus, 
and I trust it was the Catholic message: I agree with you, Sir, 
entirely in your opposition to the first speaker; all you have 
argued I cordially endorse. Yet, I shall be found to differ 
from you. I also quote a text of the Bible, a saying of the 
Master, our Lord Jesus Christ: “This is Eternal Life, that 
they know Thee, the One True God and Him whom Thou hast 
sent, even Jesus Christ". If you are going to talk to your 
teachers and especially your children about God, it will have 
little effect. Who is God? Many have vague conceptions. 
Ideas of God in the Old Testament were real, very sharply 
contrasted with those of the pagan nations around. Yet who 
under the Old Covenant had seen God? Bear in mind that 
the fullness of the Revelation of God was made by and in the 
Person of Jesus Christ, true God and true man. Make your 
children know and love each Gospel incident, each saying, each 
facet of His character, and then their imagination is stirred, 
their heart enkindled. Then they become attached to a Per- 
son. Hide nothing, ignore nothing; draw out to the fullest 
a perfect doctrine of His Personality and of each truth that 
He taught. Make them understand that, though real history, 
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it is not past history. And moreover remember that He, the 
Omniscient, wished for just such and such to be written, and 
further that in each act of His and in each saying He had in 
mind the welfare of every individual in your own audience. 
In brief, Jesus Christ is Himself the Revelation of God. 

This second gentleman's answer is full of interest. Ex- 
pressing both admiration and entire agreement he warmed to 
enthusiasm. He said " No doubt you are a Catholic priest. 
Your Church knows its own mind; it teaches definitely; it 
makes everything real and living. But, Father, you have 
never entered into our difficulties. We cannot, I cannot, teach 
many things, even those in which I am myself convinced, be- 
cause we should offend so many of the parents." 

From this incident, whilst we see clearly the superiority of 
the Bible Christian over the ' viriliter age" cast of mind of 
the secularist, though he be a very hard-working philanthro- 
pist, we observe also the shallowness of that ““Cowper-Temple”’ 
cast of mind which would reduce all religion to a colorless 
common denominator. Thus large groups of earnest Free- 
churchmen and also a section of the Established Church em- 
phasize unduly Old Testament history as doubtless moral 
teaching of the best order, having its force in Bible sanction, 
but are shy of the New Testament and avoid commentary. 
Secondly, we recognize the deep reality and sincerity of our 
Catholic mind. First and foremost we value the New Testa- 
ment as being the final Revelation and we treat it with all its 
implications, a living doctrine presented by the ever-living 
voice of Christ in His Church. Our confidence is strengthened 
when we realize that we stand on the Rock of Truth. We 
Catholics alone have this privilege. 


LIMITATIONS OF NON-CATHOLIC BOOKS. 


It is not difficult to see that many non-Catholics, laboring 
under various disadvantages and lacking the illumination of 
the faith, not only get over points most sacred to us by omitting 
any comment, but also fail grievously to emphasize the real 
spiritual character; still less do they regard the New Testa- 
ment as living now. Real history it doubtless is, but to them 
past history. The classical instance of this failure is embodied 
in their eucharistic service held as a memorial of the Lord’s 
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supper: an act calling them indeed, but calling them back, 
whereas the Catholic mind looks to past and present as one 
vitally continued whole. 

These limitations may be illustrated from many of their 
writings. Take for example Farrar’s Life of Christ. This 
book is full of vivid incident and dramatic setting, treated with 
deep devotion (I know of one wounded officer led to Chris- 
tianity by this book alone). Its power as hagiographical 
literature makes it worth reading, though whether in each 
particular it is real history has been questioned. We come to 
Chapter 45—“ The Last Supper". The ethos of the assembly 
is well given; the washing of the feet, the “Is it I, Lord?" 
scene, are well described. Much is written on important epi- 
sodes, yet the less important. He comes at length to the In- 
stitution of the Blessed Sacrament. He remarks that the 
“establishment of the Eucharist” is not doubtful like some 
other conjectural particulars already mentioned, and has the 
deepest interest for all Christians. He then narrates quite 
briefly the words of Institution; and concludes the chapter 
thus: * Never since that solemn evening has the church ceased 
to observe the commandment of her Lord ; ever since that day, 
from age to age, has this blessed and holy sacrament been a 
memorial of the death of Christ, and a strengthening and re- 
freshing of the soul by the body and blood, as the body is re- 
freshed and strengthened by the bread and wine." That is 
all; there is no further comment. And all is vague to suit 
many interpretations; there is no true perspective nor that 
prominence generally conspicuous in a Catholic work where 
so important a theme is specially pointed by a chapter-heading 
and much inspiring comment. It lacks the unction, clarity 
and emphasis that is found in Didon, Meschler, Fouard, or 
Mother Loyola's delightful Jesus of Nazareth for Children. 
And, most important of all, it contains no reference to the liv- 
ing reality of the Mass, for Farrar's “memorial” no doubt 
means that suggested above. 

Without referring to what is doctrinally false, we may re- 
gard this as typical of a common failure. What, then, should 
be our attitude toward non-Catholic books? By all means let 
us “spoil the Egyptians” of the riches of scholarship. There 
are excellent books, to be read with discretion. Edersheim’s 
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Life aud Times of Jesus the Messiah is a standard one. The 
works of Westcott, Hort, Lightfoot, and in particular Ramsay 
on St. Paul, and Rackham on the Acts of the Apostles are dif- 
ferent from many up-to-date articles in Biblical Dictionaries 
whose ultimate origin is German Higher Criticism. Yet, on 
the other hand, let us not forget a saying of Fr. Hugh Pope 
that he looked with suspicion on a priest's library where the 
percentage of non-Catholic works was high, for the priest needs 
soul-food more than scholarship. And a man like Dr. Gore, 
the Anglican Bishop, can be eloquent in warnings to his own 


young students against an attitude of mind which begins with 
Criticism. 


HELPS FROM CATHOLIC BOOKS. 


There are many Catholic books; they are our most useful 
friends and companions. Do we possess a goodly selection ; 
and do we use them? For instance, too few of us priests ade- 
quately treat the Epistles. The isolated snatches appointed 
for Sundays are often used to provide an accommodating text 
or peg for a theme sometimes almost alien from St. Paul’s 
Letter ad hoc. The difficulty is no doubt a natural one. Even 
St. Peter had to say of “our most dear brother Paul" that in 
his epistles “are certain things hard to be understood". And 
it is a very real study to get at the mental background, both 
Jewish and pagan, of St. Paul's listeners, and so the better 
understand his arguments. Such books as Fr. Martindale's 
St. Paul (London, 1924) are a real help. For, first, he es- 
chews the atmosphere of the learned Latin tome; and gives us 
English, and that free from the foreign touches which too 
often mar translated works. And, secondly, he provides two 
features rarely found in combination, for he unveils the fullest 
Catholic thought and gives at the same time the fruits of the 
best modern scholarship in treating of that variety of pagan 
influences which swayed the minds of the audience to whom 
St. Paul addressed the revelation of our Lord. You may 
recall that he had previously edited the series of “ History of 
Religions" and himself contributed several sections. In two 
companion volumes with St. Paul Fr. Martindale has also 
helped us by synthesizing in a simple way the highest flights 
of the “ Divine eagle" showing St. John's unitive purpose “the 
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incorporation in Christ" ; and by simplifying the matter of the 
Apocalypse so that it becomes easier both for spiritual refection 
and for sermons. 


OvR ATTITUDE TOWARD THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The old-fashioned Protestant who never let a day pass with- 
out a conscientious perusal of the Bible, chapter by chapter, of 
both the Old and the New Testament, has almost disappeared. 
Such handling of the entire Bible, indiscreet and unguided, 
has never been countenanced by the Church for the laity, and 
we still have to bear the taunt that Roman Catholics are not 
allowed to read the Bible. But we ourselves have done it as 
students with spiritual profit. It may, I think, be taken for 
granted that we priests read with interest as well as reverence 
the Old Testament. Yet I recall an incident of which I was 
witness. I was once an active member of a society, made up 
of believers of every shade and some non-believers, for the dis- 
cussion of matters theological. A well-known Catholic priest 
one evening read us a paper on Inspiration. Among the men 
of calibre taking part was an Anglican clergyman whom many 
without being uncharitable would regard as a rationalist, cer- 
tainly as a deep-dyed modernist. The latter recounted the 
many difficulties in the Old Testament which made his adher- 
ence to the Bible extremely tenuous; in brief, he was a spokes- 
man of the modern mentality. The priest in answer said: 
“We Catholics never have any difficulty about the Old Testa- 
ment.” After the subsidence of surprise, he added as the 
reason : “because we never read it". No surprise was greater 
than my own at such an answer. I have often wondered since 
what circumstances of place or attendant personalities could 
have called for such a remark. I thought and still think it 
was both unhelpful and positively harmful. This priest is 
orthodox, and he daily uses with devotion his Breviary, largely 
drawn from the Old Testament. The remark I feel sure rep- 
resents neither himself nor other Catholic priests." 


1 My own answer, when called upon, was to attempt to turn the Rev. Ration- 
alist’s weapons into boomerangs, and I succeeded in raising the laugh against 
him For his great boast is to assert against the thought-enslaved Romanists 
the righteous claim of the truly enlightened Christian to rationalize everything, 
and accordingly deny, as he has done in his published works, both the Virgin 
Birth and the Physical Resurrection of our Lord. “ First", I said, “ you are 
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We should do more than know our way about the text itself 
of every book of the Old Testament. A consistent study should 
be aimed at; yet not by all of us that critical study which is 
distasteful even if possible to the busy worker, but such as is 
made easy and accessible by a manual. If, for instance, we 
followed up the indications given on manifold phases of this 
study by Fr. Hugh Pope's The Catholic Student's “ Aids" to 
the Bible, Volume I. (London, Washbourne, 1918—vols, II 
and III deal with the New Testament) we should find a very 
satisfying wealth of thought and suggestion made popular and 
to-hand—a study for a lifetime. Moreover, all is sure ground. 
As a reviewer has put the matter: " Fr. Pope has accomplished 
the impossible. He has made a text book read like a novel. 
He has breathed on the dry bones of Criticism and made them 
live. Fr. Pope does not apologize for the Church’s conserva- 
tive attitude toward Biblical Criticism ; he does much more—he 
helps us to understand it.” From another point of view, that 
of literary appreciation, such books as Moulton’s Literary 
Study of the Bible (“an account of the leading forms of litera- 
ture represented in the sacred writings”), (London, Pitman, 
1906), would provide considerable interest and fruit. 

But the main purpose here in view is to ask: Do we priests 
use the inspired Old Testament enough in sermons, in cate- 
chetical instructions? Bishop Hedley in his published sermons 
is a most helpful model for its general use, and in his Retreats 
especially for the devotional use of the Psalms. Lessons both 
doctrinal and moral are to be found throughout the whole of 
the Old Testament. A score of instances will occur to the 
reader's mind: e. g., the supernatural endowment of man, the 
reality of the fall, the self-ruin of sin, as in early Genesis; the 
Job and Tobias lessons. But the feature of paramount impor- 
tance in the Old Testament is that it looks forward. Its lessons 
consist in types and the fulfilment of types. 


too dogmatic for us Catholics; you out-Roman the Romans in your assertions. 
‘The Old Testament means this and this; I know it does, and hence I reject’; 
whereas we Catholics bow, for excellent reasons, to the mind of the Church 
when and as she makes known the meaning. Secondly, you are too scholastic 
for us, with all your jugglings and subtleties.” 
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TYPAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Here we may, first, just recall (these being quite familiar 
to my clerical readers) three leading subjects: 

I. Can the tender condescension of the Bethlehem Babe be 
brought home to convert, child, or ordinary adult better than 
by first giving in all its majectic detail the sublime and dra- 
matic scene of Mt. Sinai: the forty days’ fast in preparation, 
the prohibition “none shall set foot on the mountain ", or the 
instant penalty of death for irreverence, the thunder and light- 
ning, the " horns of light" on Moses' head (as the sun's light 
reflected on the moon) because in some vague way he had 
caught a glimpse of the Divine Majesty? Throughout, the 
very power lies in the violence of contrast between Sinai and 
Bethlehem. 

2. So, again, concerning the allied group of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Real Presence, Mass, Holy Communion: just as 
in the New Testament the Cana miracle, and the feeding of the 
5000, powerfully assist the imagination, so in the Old Testa- 
ment will be remembered a score of helpful incidents—Abra- 
ham's sacrifice, Melchisedech's offering, the mysterious “ the- 
ophanies", the wonderful "shekinah" in which the Divine 
glory was enshrined, Solomon's Dedication of the Temple, the 
brazen serpent, the ritual of the Paschal Lamb, the manna with 
its fivefold miracle, Isaias's picture of the Suffering Messiah, 
etc., etc. The abundance is indicated by Scripture Text- 
book (a subject reference work) of Fr. Kenelm Vaughan, 
who gives “ Names and Titles of the Blessed Sacrament” “as 
food of the soul"— 53 references from the Old Testament; 
"as the Divine Victim of Expiation "—46 from Old Testa- 
ment; and “ other Types and names "—66 from Old Testament. 

3. That the Holy Ghost is a Person was not distinctly re- 
vealed till the Last Supper. How can we understand who the 
Holy Spirit is? Mostly no doubt from the Personality of 
Jesus. All that Jesus had been in His earthly life to His 
apostles, Another Paraclete, this “Spirit of Jesus", would be, 
and far more. But the grasp of this fundamental Revelation 
is very considerably helped by studying the Old Testament 
partial revelations? beginning with Genesis I. “The spirit of 


2 It is an interesting study, but beyond our present point, to trace “ the light 
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God moved over the waters" and all teemed with life, harmony 
and beauty, onward right through the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment—some 80 distinct references to the Holy Spirit (the 
student may perhaps find 800 others). From the visible “ in- 
terferences" we gain knowledge of the invisible. Take, again, 
the many type-passages concerning Our Lady. It is a subject 
too familiar to dwell on at length. This point too may be well 
illustrated by anecdote. 

At the society already mentioned a young ardent convert 
once gave a paper on “ Our Lady ". It was drawn mostly from 
details of apocryphal literature, and was, naturally, pooh- 
poohed by a learned D.D. (a Congregationalist). Legend, 
however beautiful even if probable, has never played a real 
part in Catholic belief. The convert should have taken the 
standpoint of the Church, that all Our Lady's greatness radi- 
ates from a central fact, decreed at Ephesus in the word 9coroxds. 
He should have stressed the testimonies of the Fathers of the 
first four centuries—" Mother of the living, the second Eve” 
of Justin and Tertullian; "the rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
the Eastern Gate through which the High Priest alone goes in 
and out" of Jerome; “the mystical new heavens carrying the 
Divinity ", " the fruitful vine by whom we are translated from 
death to life" of Ephrem; and (later) “ Domina Angelorum, 
fulfilling the office of Mediatrix " of John Damascene, etc., etc. 
The D.D. asserted that any early cultus of Mary was con- 
spicuous by its entire absence. It is in reality known by an 
abundance of witness: St. Irenæus alone would suffice. Non- 
Catholics oppose the Assumption because they think it founded 
on apocryphal legend and deride the Immaculate Conception 
as without evidence. The Divine Motherhood is the focus 
of all Our Lady's prerogatives, and it is the Old Testament 
types with all their faith-enlightened implications that the 
Fathers dwell on so much, to show forth the glory of that 
Divine Motherhood and her part in the scheme of our redemp- 
tion. 

One more example, from the Patriarch Joseph. I think it 
is not fanciful: we have the sanction of the Breviary. And 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world?: e. g., (1) that 
shown in pagans such as Plato, or in the “expectation” of Virgil’s Eclogue; 


(2) that derived from the marvels of natural science—*' The law that moulds 
the tear rounds the planet ” etc. 
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with the lessons of the first nocturn for St. Joseph’s feast we 
may compare those of the first nocturn of other days in the 
calendar. 

St. Joseph, Patron of the Universal Church, is so much a 
“hidden saint” that we know almost nothing about him— 
certainly not in detail. The uneducated imagination, or even 
the educated, receives little help. It is interesting to trace 
how the various untrustworthy facts concerning his life as 
given in an abundance of apocryphal writings were gradually 
eliminated from Church thought until now they have even be- 
come generally quite unknown to the faithful. The cultus of 
St. Joseph, one of the most marvellous growths of the nine- 
teenth century, rests on a basis quite different. Faith, work- 
ing on a few facts, has evolved a unique status in God’s Church 
for St. Joseph. It works on two sets of fact:—(1) His own 
life as in Gospel record: his anxieties, his simple life, his com- 
panionship with Jesus and Mary, until death. The Catholic 
Christian consciousness has taken generations, nay centuries, 
to seize upon all the implications. He is now invoked as the 
model of those in anxiety; as the patron of workers, especially 
carpenters; as the teacher of the interior life; as the Patron of 
a Happy Death. Sts. Bernard, Thomas Aquinas, Gertrude, 
etc., spread his cultus. St. Theresa writes: " I have never been 
denied whatsoever I have asked of St. Joseph”. He became 
the Patron first of Carmelites, and in 1689 they were allowed to 
keep the Feast of his Patronage on the Third Sunday after 
Easter. (2) The second fact: His office of foster-father of 
Jesus and His recognized guardian, Nutritor Domini: this title 
is the fount of his official power. The Church not only re- 
minds us of the words of Philip: “Invenimus Jesum filium 
Joseph a Nazareth”, (cp. Luke 2:48 and 3: 23)—a great and 
wonderful distinction to be so considered by his contempo- 
raries. And not only does she sing of him: “ Vir fidelis mul- 
tum laudabitur", but also “Et qui custos est Domini sui, 
glorificabitur", and so we come to his official position. The 
Church consciousness works out great implications: He has a 
unique part and status in the Magnum Consilium, the Incarna- 
tion. He is verily “Vices Aeterni Patris", “ Sanctissimae 
Genetricis Sponsus ", ' Sponsus Reginae Caeli". He becomes 
naturally " Patronus Universalis Ecclesiae". He has always 
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been so, though he was only declared so by Pius IX, in 1870. 
The implications of the Faith ever grow. It is true that every 
child and uneducated person inherits the “ Sensus Catholicus ” 
of the present epoch of Christianity, and according to indi- 
vidual holiness in its fullness. Whilst it is undoubtedly true 
that the above considerations give the basis of devotion to St. 
Joseph, yet there is a further point, and the case of St. Joseph 
is here introduced to illustrate this. For we are at present 
concerned to show the practical value of Old Testament his- 
tory inasmuch as it is typal. The Patriarch Joseph is a type 
of St. Joseph; and as we know from other analogies, e. g. the 
manna and the Blessed Sacrament, that the type is far below 
the anti-type later fulfilled, so from the glory of the Patriarch 
we may argue to the much greater glory of St. Joseph. The 
imagination of child and adult alike is stirred by dwelling on 
the story of Joseph the Patriarch in all its multitudinous de- 
tail. First, we see God's preparatory ways of trial: he is 
hated, sold by his brethren, cast into prison in Egypt; and we 
find the counterpart of this in the case of St. Joseph told in the 
Gospels, for his anxieties were so great that three visits “ by 
an angel at night" were necessary. Secondly, his glory is 
manifested, all reflected from God: “ Can we find, said Pharao, 
such another man, that is full of the spirit of God? Seeing 
God hath shown thee . . . all the people shall obey thee; 
only in the kingly throne shall I be above thee. I have ap- 
pointed thee over the whole land of izgypt." Then the out- 
ward insignia add lustre: the ring from Pharao's own hand, 
the robe of silk, the chain of gold, the second chariot, all bend- 
ing the knee in homage. "I am Pharao; without thy com- 
mandment no man shall move hand or foot in all the land of 
Egypt." And he called him in the Egyptian tongue “The 
saviour of the world" (sic). The culmination of all follows: 
From Pharao's mouth and in every mouth “ITE AD JOSEPH ".' 
Yes, Jte ad Joseph, to our St. Joseph. The result is a life-long 
devotion to the saint, because from type the anti-type is re- 
alized. 


3 That mysterious prophetical blessing of the aged Jacob is another connecting 
bridge between the Old Testament and the Messianic fulfillment in the New 
Testament—*" The blessings of thy father are strengthened with the blessings 
of his fathers [Abraham and Isaac]: until the ‘ Desire of the Eternal Hills’ 
should come. May they be upon the head of Joseph, and upon the crown of 
the Nazarite among his brethren.” (Cf. Matt.: 2:23) 
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The chief episodes of all the history of God’s dealings with 
His Chosen Race revealing His future purposes formed the 
background of the minds of that audience which listened to the 
music of our Lord's voice. Jesus Himself frequently made ex- 
plicit references to Jewish history. It is woven into St. Paul's 
theme in Hebrews and in each of his Letters. The past was 
all type, awaiting fulfilment. The type helped the Jew, and 
it helps imagination to-day. The Old Testament is the “ peda- 
gogue” leading to Christ and the Christ-Dispensation. The 
Catholic child at school has become familiarized with the lead- 
ing Old Testament incidents so that the priest need not always 
relate again in full but rather suggest, recall and point, and so 
make the child-knowledge by his sermon or instruction become 
adult-knowledge as life's experience deepens and enlarges the 
vision of his audience. 

The priest’s application to study of the Holy Scriptures is 
necessary both for the illumination of his own mind and as a 
means of providing thoughtful sermons for others. And 
where there are real difficulties, especially in the Old Testa- 
ment, he will admire with reverence, using St. Augustine's 
thought “non mendacium sed mysterium ”—a kind of cutting 
of the Gordian knot. 

S. ANSELM PARKER, O.S.B. 

Ampleforth Abbey, Yorkshire, England. 


PASTORAL OARE OF OUR OATHOLIO OLUBS. 


INCE the ecclesiastical authorities in the City of Rome it- 
self have signified their intention of actively opposing 

the proselyting efforts of the Y. M. C. A. by applying the prin- 
ciple: “Similia similibus curantur", it seems opportune for 
American pastors to consider the question of establishing, as 
far as possible, throughout our country similar social, athletic, 
and literary clubs to offset the efforts of non-Catholic societies 
seeking to attract Catholic young men and women to their or- 
ganizations. If we are bound to condemn the coóperation of 
Catholics with Protestants when there is question of intercourse 
distinctly destructive of religious faith, we must also provide 
the means that will nullify any excuse on the part of our Cath- 
olic people, that we do not offer an adequate substitute for the 
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lawful entertainment or advancement which they find else- 
where. 

Appeals are occasionally made to the admirable organization 
of the Knights of Columbus to solve the various phases of the 
problem with which pastors are confronted in their desire to 
furnish adequate means to keep our youth in the fold, after they 
have left the school. But the Knights of Columbus, as we 
understand their benevolent aims, are conducted on a loftier 
plane of Catholic social life than would satisfy the needs of the 
young people at large. Having had opportunities of observa- 
tion under various conditions of Catholic community life I 
propose to make some suggestions which may prove of benefit 
to our pastoral clergy in this relation. 


THE IDEAL CATHOLIC CLUB. 


We know of one Catholic organization conducted along the 
lines of the Y. M. C. A.: " The Fenwick Club” in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, founded by the Right Rev. Mgr. C. E. Baden, with the 
approval of the late Archbishop Moeller. The work was be- 
gun in 1915 with $5,000, obtained by subscriptions from a few 
well-disposed men. In three years time, it was found possible 
to dedicate a majestic ten-story clubhouse. Like all new ven- 
tures, the undertaking did not meet with general approval: 
innumerable discouraging difficulties were encountered, so that 
failure was readily predicted; but the founder of the club, 
undaunted by obstacles and almost single-handed, persevered 
in his determination to succeed, until his dream became a 
reality. 

Whilst perhaps not all communities could reach the acme of 
perfection represented by ‘‘The Fenwick Club," they could, 
no doubt, venture to attain a proportionate degree of success 
irrespective of extensive rooming facilities and the necessary 
intricate management. Provision could always be made for 
additional conveniences, to attract our young men and women. 
This latter class of Catholic club houses is well exemplified in 
Buffalo, N. Y., where the “ Central Catholic Club” has erected 
a magnificent building, offering ample facilities for the social, 
literary, and athletic pursuits of its members. To illustrate: 
the building boasts of a large auditorium and spacious stage, 
a lecture hall, a library, an assembly room, pool and card 
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rooms, bowling alleys, gymnasium, swimming-pools, and cafe- 
teria. The various departments can accommodate 3,000 per- 
sons simultaneously, 


THE NAME. 


A word about the name. The committee appointed by the 
Buffalo club to select the name, set out to get away from the 
nomenclature of the Y. M. C. A. All varieties, therefore, of 
the C. Y. M. A. (Catholic Young Men's Association) were de- 
barred. Finally, they agreed upon the alliterative and eupho- 
nious appellation: Central Catholic Club, (C. C. C). The 
most potent reason for rejecting the initials C. Y. M. A., or 
some similar lettering is the fact that, if a stranger in the city 
should ask for the C. Y. M. A., he would in 99 cases out of 100 
be directed to the Y. M. C. A. Everybody knows of the Y. M. 
C. A., but how many know the C. Y. M. A.? 

But why speak of a Central, or possibly of an Eastern Cath- 
olic Club? What about the old-time Parish Club—the St. 
John's, the St. Peter's Catholic Club? We speak of the Cen- 
tral or Eastern Catholic Club for the same reasons that now in- 
duce us to apply such terms to our Catholic high schools in 
the same large city. Every pastor knows that a high school 
for every Catholic parish is practically a financial impossibility. 
It can be readily seen without going into details, that it is 
equally impossible to have an up-to-date Catholic club house 
for every parish. None other will satisfy our young people, 
when they see what the Y. M. C. A. offers. Hence, the neces- 
sity of centralizing or concentrating the means and support 
of several parishes for such a project. 

A fully equipped club house demands every facility for 
mental and physical relaxation or development. The build- 
ing must be open to members early in the afternoon and late 
in the evening. There must be paid officials for every depart- 
ment, whose duty it will be to admit members by card only, to 
supervise the athletic and literary department, to observe the 
moral conduct of members, and to protect the building and 
appurtenances. Volunteer services will never cover this most 
important feature properly. You cannot hold volunteers re- 
sponsible for disorder or damages; and if they are neglectful 
in any manner, you may not reprimand. Confusion and end- 
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less struggle will be the consequence. The Y. M. C. A. officials 
will tell you that their past experiences fully substantiate this 
statement. And as a matter of fact, nobody could be expected 
to volunteer for such long hours of duty. Furthermore, the 
building must be kept warm and clean. Cold and hot water, 
coal, gas and electric light must be furnished; wear and tear 
of building and of all equipments must be considered. What 
parish could take care of all with the dues received from a few 
hundred members of the parish? What parish membership 
would or could justify the parish in keeping open such a club 
house day and night? 


NoN- PAROCHIAL. 


It is evident that such an undertaking can only succeed as 
a city-wide project, similar to the plan followed in Cincinnati 
and Buffalo, until such time as the city may require more than 
one such club house, as is the case with the Y. M, C. A. in large 
cities. We must of necessity get away from parish limits in 
such an enterprise. What about our parish clubs? Let them 
continue by all means and render what service they can to the 
young people of the parish. But, when the young people look 
for more, as they invariably do, then the parish club can direct 
them to the central Catholic club, so that they may not join the 
Y. M. C. A., which by its well-equipped homes attract our 
young people by the thousands. The Y. M. C. A. in Buffalo, 
N. Y., claimed 2,000 Catholic members in 1919. If these 
thousands and all young men and women who desire more 
than their parish clubs can offer them, should become members 
of such a central Catholic club, there would be no difficulty in 
meeting all financial needs. Thus we would keep our young 
people from joining the Y. M. C. A., and at the same time 
preserve and strengthen the life and interest of the parish club 
by transferring some of the spirit and activity of the central 
club to the home club. But more of this anon. 

Practical experience, however, will furnish the best argu- 
ment for our plan. We derive this illustration from a source 
whence we should least expect it. An article in the New York 
World, for 27 January, 1924, entitled: " Interfraternity Club 
House Dream At Last a Reality " attracted our attention. The 
very first paragraph indicates their trouble. ‘‘ Because of 
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somewhat the same conditions, which make it impossible for 
every family in New York to have a separate home and dwell- 
ing of its own, a considerable number of Fraternity Clubs 
have, until a quite recent inspiration, found life here a pretty 
tough proposition. Those who make a close study of club 
economics have discovered that if a club membership is large 
enough, then all is well; if not, then the financial problem be- 
comes a grave one". Such was the case with most of New 
York’s fraternity clubs. Then about a year ago several of 
these clubs wanted to try a home of their own, which was 
thought possible if they would only band together. At first 
the members were inclined to say that the plan was utopian 
and, therefore, not possible. However, the “visionary plans” 
became a reality and to-day 18 so-called Greek Letter college 
fraternities are at home in a seventeen-story building on Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. If these wealthy men found it 
a practical necessity to combine in order to make a success of 
their club life financially, why should we, not so well situated 
financially, hesitate to follow their method? Some women 
organizations of New York City are doing the same thing for 
the same reason. “The American Women's Association " has 
outgrown its first home, and to-day they are planning the con- 
struction of a new $3,000,000 home. A number of prominent 
clergymen are endorsing the plan. Among them, His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Hayes, who writes: “I have carefully con- 
sidered the plan . . . and am in thorough sympathy with 
the project, feeling that it fulfills a real need of the communitv 
and I am glad to give it my endorsement." * 


BENEFITS OF THE PARISH CLUB. 


It is not so much the question, what we would like to do as 
pastors for our young people, but rather, what we can do. 
Once the true relation between a central Catholic club and a 
parochial club is understood, the situation will be found quite 
natural and more beneficial by far than detrimental. This 
greater benefit results principally from the wider activity at 
the central club, which, after all, constitutes the life of the club. 
If the heart, the central organ, beats well and regularly, the 


1New York Herald, p. 32, 18 April, 1925. 
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various members of the body will partake of that strong vitality 
and thrive likewise. This constant activity is what gives life 
to the Y. M. C. A. There always can be, and always should 
be, something to arouse enthusiasm, to look forward to, so as 
to keep the members' attention riveted on the bulletin board 
of the central club: a dramatic performance, a lecture, a con- 
test, a debate; a short talk by priests, doctors, lawyers, business 
men, all professionals or experts in different walks of life. If 
the Y. M. C. A. can keep up this interest, why not the C. C. C.? 

We hear the frequent complaint, that our young men and 
women do not reach the desired standard in general knowledge, 
or rather, in the practical use of their knowledge in everyday 
life. How many of our Grammar and High School graduates 
continue to build higher on that solid foundation? How many 
can be numbered among the highly educated classes, though 
they boast of a diploma? How persistent, on the other hand, 
the Y. M. C. A. officials are in their efforts to impart their ideas 
of religion and their views in history, to the minds of their 
members? Why should we not be able to get the young people 
interested in such important matters from a Catholic stand- 
point? Much of this may be done in a gratuitous way by 
efficient members; other speakers may require a remuneration, 
but it can and must be done, if we wish our young men and 
women to cope successfully in any field where important ques- 
tions are concerned. 


THE VIEW OF THE CHURCH. 


When we come to consider the view of the Church in this 
matter, we find everything favorable. Such an organization 
has been established within the shadow of the Vatican by the 
Knights of Columbus, at the request of the Holy Father him- 
self. The Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Chairman of the Department of Lay 
Organizations in the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
is constantly urging such city-wide organizations. We need 
but mention the now famous and flourishing Fenwick Club of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The Right Rev. William Turner, D.D., 
Bishop of Buffalo, N. Y., encouraged the local plan mentioned 
above most heartily. The Bishop of Rochester, N. Y., the 
Right Rev. Thomas F. Hickey, D.D., and the Bishop of Harris- 
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burg, Pa., the Right Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, D.D., endorsed 
the plan by coming to Buffalo for the sole purpose of ad- 
dressing and encouraging the Central Catholic Club. The 
Bishop of London, Canada, the Right Rev. Michael F. Fallon, 
D.D., sent his regrets because he could not address the Catholic 
young men and women on a “ project very dear to him, so as 
to contribute to its success". The Most Rev. Neil McNeil, 
D.D., Archbishop of Toronto, Canada, a short while ago called 
the city pastors to meet for the purpose of discussing this very 
problem, and appointed a committee to devise ways and means 
for the establishment of such a “ Central Catholic Building ". 
To quote just two points from their report to the Archbishop: 
"It was agreed upon (1) that they found the necessity of a 
Catholic Building, equipped with all the facilities for social, 
athletic, and educational work in connection with the Catholic 
young people of the city; (2) that while the committee was in 
favor of Parish Halls, it was of the opinion that athletics and 
educational work would be more efficiently done in a central 
building." 


AUTHORITY IN THE CLUB. 


Where and with whom does the final authority rest in such 
an organization? is a most perplexing question that confronts 
us. When the final decision concerns a point of faith or 
morals, it is a fundamental principle of the Catholic Church 
that the solution must be found under the guidance and super- 
vision of the clergy. And what feature in such a public ag- 
gregation of Catholic men and women will not readily touch 
upon such a point: be it a lecture, a stage performance, a social 
affair? To quote a Catholic member of the Y. M. C. A., giv- 
ing his opinion in reference to this question for a Catholic 
Y. M. C. A.: " The governing body must be priests." And 
again: “The clergy must control it absolutely.” ? 

That the clergy can do so with success, is evident from what 
we read of the Fenwick Club, under the personal direction of 
the pastor who is directly responsible to the Ordinary. On 
account of the numerical strength of the Club, it was treated 
as a community with parish rights and declared extraterri- 


? See the excellent pamphlets: Catholics in the Y. M. C. A., by the Rev. 
Edward F. Garesché, S.J., part 2, page 8. 
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torial, in accordance with the new Code of Canon Law. 
Spiritually the Club is independent of the parishes. The 
building contains a chapel which is semi-public. Full paro- 
chial rights are accorded to all persons rooming in the club 
house. Persons living in the surrounding parishes are not 
admitted to the chapel for services. We may quote in this 
connexion, as an instance of what is being done elsewhere 
with marked success, from a recent letter of the Rev. L. Hagen, 
C.SS.R., in Holland, where a religious organization established 
military casinos or soldiers’ homes in thirty of the larger cities 
of that country. After their hours of service the Catholic 
soldiers gather there for a pleasant time. The Redemptorist 
Fathers assisted the founder, an officer by the name of Legge, 
who in 1856 ventured to begin with three or four young sol- 
diers. They arrive at the casino at about 5 o’clock P. M. 
Non-Catholics also frequent the homes. The clergy associate 
with all. The soldiers pass the time with reading and games 
of amusement. A buffet-lunch is always ready to be served. 
At about 9 o'clock the soldiers assemble for short night-prayers 
and return to report for duty. Members of the organization 
holding the rank of Major or Colonel, visit the casinos at times 
in the interest of their spiritual welfare. Often they are pres- 
ent at the monthly general Communion of the soldiers, who 
go to confession and Holy Communion in a body, taking break- 
fast in the casino. A smaller room in the club serves the 
Catholic officers, who occasionally associate with the soldiers 
and always recommend the casino to the new recruits. Not 
infrequently the young men become better than they were be- 
fore, and during one year as many as twenty soldiers were 
converted to the Catholic faith. The casinos are subsidized 
by the government and the diocese. These homes are of the 
greatest benefit to the soldiers and are well patronized in spite 
of the religious atmosphere. 

The introduction of some such religious feature will not, 
however, prevent the President and the Board of Directors 
from controlling the club’s temporal business, as they actually 
do in the Fenwick Club. For the moment, the entire Cincin- 
nati plan will not be found in our club houses, and the rooming 
question will probably be a deferred proposition. Neverthe- 
less, provision should be made in selecting the site and planning 
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the building, so that this feature may easily be added when 
desirable, as it will be eventually. 

For the present, it may be practical and desirable to leave 
the general supervision of the club in the hands of the clergy 
principally, and the temporal management in the hands of the 
laity. This supervision could be conducted by one or more 
clergymen on the board of directors, but the direction of the 
building should rest entirely with the lay officials. Anything 
that in any way concerns the spiritual or moral interest of the 
club or of its members, or has far-reaching results, should be 
subject to the “veto” of the clergy on the board of directors. 
These clergymen should be appointed by the Ordinary of the 
diocese in which the club is established. The laymen are to be 
elected by the members of the club and preferably from the 
various parishes represented in the club. 

Another important question may arise in connexion with the 
ownership of the building and its contents. The ownership 
of a club at present is diocesan, parochial, or common, accord- 
ing to its charter. A charter organization may become trouble- 
some. Parochial ownership may easily become partial and 
defeat the club’s ideal purpose, except perhaps when owned 
by several parishes on an equal basis. Diocesan ownership 
seems the most logical and the most practical answer to this 
important question for all situations that may arise. If cler- 
ical supervision and ownership are not accepted, the club as a 
Catholic club may degenerate in various ways, and both the 
purpose and the object will fail. As every pastor knows, past 
experience has taught sad lessons only too frequently and too 
forcibly in our parish clubs, 


RELATION TO PARISH CLUBS. 


This point naturally brings up another vexatious question 
with regard to the relationship between such a central Catholic 
club and the surrounding parish clubs, when members belong 
to both the central and a parish club, for the parish club is 
not to be disturbed by this new movement. On the contrary, 
it is to be strengthened. The question may give rise to long 
debates about rights and privileges of members belonging to 
both clubs. Thus far, practical experience has taught that 
all such troublesome conditions should be eliminated and 
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all members should pay the regular dues of the club to which 
they choose to belong. Undoubtedly both will be of great 
help and service to each other in many ways. At the same 
time both must be entirely independent of each other. 

Such a central club would also solve to some extent the Boy 
Scout or Catholic cadet question, junior members being allowed 
the use of the club rooms during certain morning or afternoon 
hours, when not occupied by the senior members. Such pro- 
visions have been made by the Fenwick Club for boys from 
nine to sixteen years of age. Special classes are conducted for 
young boys after school hours under the guidance of capable 
teachers giving physical training. 

It stands to reason that such a central club house could be 
conducted on a grander scale, and therefore more successfullv 
and more satisfactorily in a financial and social way, than a 
parochial club. Members belonging to both would benefit 
both, but principally the parochial club, by imparting to it some 
of the spirit, the ambition, the enthusiasm, the good-fellowship 
of the central club, and also by suggesting and urging higher 
ideals of club life. Just as the Catholic Church is above the 
individual Catholic parish, and just as the state is above the 
individual city, so the central Catholic club would be above the 
parish club—both will need each other. Make the central 
Catholic club what it ought to be, and the parish club will prove 
ideal in following the various activities of the central club as 
far as circumstances will permit. 


SoME FIGURES. 


Since figures are the best illustration for any problem, it 
might be interesting to quote a few, so as to show what such 
an undertaking would mean for our young people and for - 
such a club. In the main Y. M. C. A. building in Buffalo, 
12,000 towels were used in the swimming-pool department— 
that meant 400 a day—during the month of July, 1919. That 
same year there were 2,000 Catholic members in the Y. M. C. A. 
of Buffalo, according to the secretary's statement. The annual 
membership dues were $18.00. That meant $36,000 a year 
from our Catholic young men. Add to this, incidentals for 
cigars, candv, bowling, towels, lockers, etc., and vou will easily 
reach $50,000 and more. That is what numbers and the proper 
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facilities will do. The latest figures claim that the Y. M. C. A. 
counts 125,000 Catholic members in the Y. M. C. A. of the 
United States! 125,000 members at $18 a year, will amount 
to $2,250,000! The figure is staggering. 

The Y. M. C. A. method and plan is advocated by the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference; the Knights of Colum- 
bus use it, and the Y. M. C. A. succeeds because of it. It is 
also claimed that, if our Catholic club houses would do for our 
young men what the Y. M. C. A. is doing for its members we 
could go before the public like the Y. M. C. A. and obtain finan- 
cial support in our work for the young men, just as the Y. M. 
C. A. does; for there are many men who give assistance to 
young men without a religious motive, simply on philanthropic 
principles, because they are interested in the young men. The 
need of Catholic institutions possessing all the features of the 
Y. M. C. A., plus a Catholic environment, has been admitted 
for years. Many Catholic parishes have attempted to solve 
this problem by organizing parish clubs. In most cases, how- 
ever, these have been too limited in their equipment, too paro- 
chial in scope, and too costly in the up-keep, to guarantee their 
maintenance and success, and generally, not to say always, 
they have failed sooner or later. 


BEGINNING AND END. 


What is needed in every large American city is a foundation 
similar to the Fenwick Club of Cincinnati, the success of which 
is really phenomenal. To prove this it is only necessary to 
state that they started ten years ago with $5,000, and to-day 
they possess buildings valued at $1,750,000. Much has been 
said concerning such a club, but much more remains to be said. 
This paper is by no means exhaustive. Once the clergy and 
the laity understand the full bearing of the undertaking, the 
progress will be rapid and the success will be wonderful. If 
Catholics do not look after their youth, the Y. M. C. A, will. 
What the latter have been trying in France since the war, they 
have already accomplished here—they have a good hold upon 
our Catholic young men. One hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand of our Catholic young men are enrolled in their ranks. 
Shall they continue to claim these Catholics and even more! 


3 See Catholics in the Y. M. C. A., by the Rev. E. F. Garesché, S.J. 
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Who and what will prevent them? Nothing but a counter- 
movement under Catholic auspices ; nothing but a central Cath- 
olic club. We must meet them on their own ground with one 
grand army of Catholic young men, fully organized, ready to 
receive all with open arms and to offer them every desired ad- 
vantage. Two or three hundred young men in a parish club 
can do little to attract or oppose; but let all get together in 
thousands, and let those thousands step forward and tell the 
public of their existence, and success in every direction is cer- 
tain; our battle is won; our youth protected; our Church com- 
forted ; thousands of souls saved and God glorified. 
FRANCIS AUTH, C.SS.R. 
New York City. 


THE BIBLIA PAUPERUM OR MEDIEVAL BIBLIOAL MNEMONIOS. 


(First Part) 


ICTURE books were a great help in educating the lower 
classes during the Middle Ages, when illiteracy was more 
widespread than at present. In the edition of Virgil published 
at Strassburg in 1502, Sebastian Brant boasted that the illus- 
trations to it made the story of the book as plain to the un- 
learned as to the learned. The boast was no ill-founded one. 
These artists told the story of the book with a power and direct- 
ness through their illustrations which made letters and words 
to a certain extent a dispensable vehicle for expression and 
transference of thought. 

Among the medieval picture books which represent in color 
and figures the Bible story, the so-called Biblia Pauperum or 
“ Bible of the Poor" stands first. In it we have, from 34 to 50 
leaves on which are depicted the leading events of the Redemp- 
tion through the life and passion of Christ, each picture being 
accompanied by a simple explanatory text or sentence taken 
from the Bible. 

This curious and now most famous picture book had been 
forgotten, like so many other interesting relics of the Middle 
Ages, for more than two centuries. It was not till the year 
1769 that the German art student Charles Henry Heinecken 
(d. 1791) first directed the attention of scholars to this rather 
primitive production of medieval book illustrations. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE BIBLIA PICTA AND BIBLIA 
PAUPERUM. 


The Picture Bibles of the early Middle Ages have little or 
nothing in common with the Biblia Pauperum. They consist 
of illustrations and representations which elucidate the text in 
running order. Full page illuminations, or exquisite initials, 
are indeed a manifold help by unfolding graphically to the 
reader of the text as well as to the unlettered spectator of the 
pictures the contents of the Bible. From remote times the 
practice of illustrating texts by means of pictorial representa- 
tions has been in vogue. The early Christians adopted the 
style of their pagan contemporaries or the classical models. 
The most ancient of these picture books which still survive are 
illustrated manuscripts of Homer and Virgil. In the sixth 
century we come across the earliest extant specimens of Picture 
Biblés or copies of Books of the Bible which contain a series of 
illustrative paintings (the Genesis of the Imperial Library of 
Vienna and the Gospels of Rossano in southern Italy). The 
pictures of these and later transcripts of the Bible are only an 
accessory and not an integral part of these books. 

The Biblia Pauperum, on the other hand, is no mere textual 
extract from the Scriptures like so many Picture Bibles of the 
early Middle Ages, but it is modeled according to a very defi- 
nite plan which was expressed in the Middle Ages by the Latin 
verses: Novum Testamentum in Vetere latet, Vetus in Novo 
patet (The New Testament is hidden in the Old, the Old Testa- 
ment is patent in the New). Accordingly each representation 
of the New Testament is surrounded by one or more typical 
scenes from the Old Testament. But this typological arrange- 
ment is missing in the early Latin as well as Greek Picture 
Bibles. 

The general characteristics of the Biblia Pauperum are the 
following. The pictures are as a rule placed only on one side 
of the page, which is divided variously into from five to nine 
sections. In the centre is a scene from the New Testament 
representing the more important events of human salvation, ar- 
ranged chronologically from the Annunciation to the Assump- 
tion of Our Lady or to the Last Judgment. On each side to 
the right and the left is a scene from the Old Testament, the 
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corresponding types of the respective central figures. Above 
and below the central picture are placed, in pairs or two bv two, 
four busts of prophets or other famous characters of the Old 
Testament. In the four corners of the page are given the 
legends or passages from the Old Testament that are prophetic 
of the central figure. They are mostly written on labels which 
are always connected with the respective busts of prophets. 
whose words are quoted, bv representations of tapering bands. 
The remaining space which intervenes between these pictures 
is covered with inscriptions in Leonine verses giving an ex- 
planation of the typical significance of the Old Testament sub- 
jects, represented on the respective page, with reference to the 
central figure. What the liturgy of the Church and the writ- 
ings of the Fathers had handed down regarding the types of 
the Old Testament and their fulfillment in the New Testament, 
the medieval artists have systematized in this cycle of Biblical 
representations, thereby giving a profound expression of the 
connexion between Old Testament expectation and New Testa- 
ment realization of the Redemption. Each page is framed in 
a border of architectural design. These anopistographic (1. e. 
"having no writing on the back") leaves were often pasted 
together two by two in printed copies, so as to make from 20 
to 25 leaves instead of the 40 to 50 broadsides. "Whereas in 
the early pictorial Bibles the text occupies most of the space, 
and the illustration at times only the margin, or separate pages, 
the Biblia Pauperum is first and last a picture book. 


ORIGIN OF THE BIBLIA PAUPERUM. 


Regarding the age of the Biblia Pauperum very divergent 
opinions have been expressed by scholars. The art student 
Ch. H. Heinecken conjectured in 1769 that St. Ansgar, Bishop 
of Bremen (died 864), had been the author of this work, an 
assumption which gained credence among scholars up to the 
present time. He relied mainly upon a manuscript note found 
in a printed copy of the Biblia Pauperum preserved at Han- 
over, Germany, and he was confirmed in his opinion by two 
groups of stone statues in the cathedral of Bremen which are 
exact copies of the pictures, as we find them in that book. 
This otherwise careful scholar, however, hàs erred in fixing 
the age of these works of art. They do not go back to the 
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times of St. Ansgar, but were made, as has been proved, 650 
years later, between 1510 and 1520. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (died 1781) put forth the opin- 
ion that the pictures of the Biblia Pauperum were copies of 
the paintings in the glass-windows of the old Abbey of Hirsau. 
Yet, it was easy to show that these paintings date from between 
1503 and 1524, at a time when several editions of the Biblia 
Pauperum had been printed already in numerous copies. 

The famous archeologist John Baptist de Rossi (died 1894) 
voiced the opinion in 1889 that the Biblia Pauperum resembles 
the ancient pictorial Bibles which had been sold since the 
seventh century to the North from Rome. But we know that 
those ancient picture Bibles did not have the typological fea- 
tures which are the distinctive mark of the Biblia Pauperum. 
Seb. Guenther in 1810 regarded the poet Werinher of Tegern- 
see (died 1091) as inventor of this picture Bible, but without 
any solid proof to demonstrate his assumption. 

The Biblia Pauperum appears to be the final result of an evo- 
lution which extended over the space of more than eleven 
centuries. 

Searching for the true source of artistic inspiration expressed 
in the Biblia Pauperum, we have to go back to the first century 
of the Christian era. Its leading thought of typology is set 
forth repeatedly and distinctly in one of the oldest literary 
monuments of Christianity, the Gospel of St. Matthew. The 
narrative of the principal events of our Saviour's life closes 
invariably with the phrase: “ That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken of the Lord by the prophet" (Matth. 1:22; 2:5; 
2:15; 4:14; 8:17; 13:35; 21:4; 27:35). Christ Himself 
had taught that “all things written concerning Him in the law 
of Moses, the prophets and the psalms” were fulfilled (Matth. 
26:54; Luke 24:44; John 19:30; etc.) Finally Adam, Noe, 
Abraham, Lot, Melchisedech, David, Jonas, the manna and the 
brazen serpent are quoted as types of Christ (1 Cor. 15:22; 
Matth. 12:40; John 6:31; John 3:14; Matth. 24:38; Luke 
17:27; I Pet. 3:20; Acts 3:25; Gal. 3: 16; Heb. 12: 17, etc.). 

It was quite natural that the Fathers of the Church looked 
out for other types and increased the number of Old Testament 
figures of Christ considerably. At the same time Christian art 
represented from its very beginning as types of Christ's death 
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and resurrection principally Jonas, Daniel, Isaac, and Noe's. 
These images served to the catechumens as a sort of Biblia 
Pauperum. The poet Prudentius (died about 410) describes 
a painting which represents 49 scenes of the Bible arranged in 
chronological order. In this work, and on a somewhat later 
mural painting, the probable date of which goes back to 420 
A. D. or earlier, made at Constantinople by the order of Ex- 
arch Nilus, the types and anti-types are not yet placed over 
against each other. The typological arrangement, however, 
in which types and anti-types face each other, is first found in 
a description of eight groups and eight separate pictures as- 
cribed to Rusticus Helpidius (died about 533). This appears 
to be in fact the original of the Biblia Pauperum, the archetype, 
from which developed the famous picture Bible of later times. 

Only two examples of typological grouping are known from 
the next five centuries: Anglo-Saxon art described by the 
Venerable Bede (died 735) and Ekkehard's description of 
the paintings of the cathedral at Mayence (about 1030). At 
the beginning of the twelfth century we come upon specimens 
of window paintings and enamel paintings in St. Denis, Paris, 
which were arranged typologically. Half a century later, in 
II8I, was made the retable at Klosterneuburg, Austria, which 
had been regarded erroneously since Heider's discovery in 
1860 as the prototype of the Biblia Pauperum. It consists of 
51 panels decorated with Biblical representations arranged in 
such a manner that fifteen scenes of Christ's life are sur- 
rounded each by two types of the Old Testament. On the 
top of each of these fifteen groups are represented busts of the 
Prophets with their names and the titles of their prophecies. 
The most important new features of these representations con- 
sisted in setting two Old Testament types over against one New 
Testament scene, in place of only one as heretofore; and here 
the Prophets were first added as witnesses to Christ. Although 
only three groups of types and nine representations of prophets 
were later incorporated into the Biblia Pauperum, nevertheless 
this retable first fixed the essential lineaments of that Picture 
Bible. The common people soon became familiar with this 
symbolic language of art through the instructions of the 
preachers and to some extent through the vernacular poetry 
of their favorite poets of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
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The typological cycle of Biblical representation at Kloster- 
neuburg was not to remain unique. In many churches we 
know for certain that a great number of mural paintings of 
the Biblia Pauperum were made in the course of time which 
were mostly free conceptions without any pronounced relation 
to each other, bore various inscriptions and differed from each 
other essentially both regarding the numbers of groups and re- 
garding the selection of Old Testament types. But only a few 
of these typological cycles are still preserved, whereas almost 
all of them have been destroyed or disfigured. 

One of these cycles still extant was unmistakably the model 
which was copied by most of the handwritten and printed vol- 
umes of the Biblia Pauperum. It is painted on the vaults of 
the transept in the cathedral of Brixen, Tyrol, but unfortu- 
nately is not preserved in its original entirety, since some paint- 
ings were later replaced by others which do not harmonize 
with the early pictures. The original paintings date from the 
thirteenth century. About the year 1300, probably a few 
years before that date, the mural Biblia Pauperum was repro- 
duced in that picture book which was to become quite famous 
under the name of “ Poor Man’s Bible” Accordingly the com- 
position of the Biblia Pauperum is not an original literary 
production. Jt is only a reproduction of mural paintings in 
the form of a book, 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BIBLIA PAUPERUM. 


Churches were decorated by mural Biblia Pauperum, after 
this one certain type was fixed in a book, in the wonted style 
and with the greatest display of originality and variety, so that 
there is hardly one instance where the paintings of two 
churches tallied in every detail. Unfortunately only an ex- 
ceedingly small number of these old mural paintings have been 
preserved. We know from old bills that some frescoes had to 
be touched up within fifty years after being made, while some 
other paintings forming part of the same cycle on the same 
wall remained intact for a longer period. In retouching the 
pictures the artists did not take very much care to preserve the 
original lineaments, but every one followed contemporary 
taste, so that as many as three and four periods of style may 
be discerned sometimes on one painting. By far the greater 
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number of old mural paintings were destroyed by the Protes- 
tant iconoclasts of the sixteenth centuries, by the subsequent 
ravages of war, by architectural reconstruction, by dilapidation 
of the buildings, and much that had happily escaped all these 
enemies was finally buried under a coat of white-wash during 
the time of the so-called Enlightenment in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Since the middle of the nineteenth century the greatest 
efforts have been made to lay bare those hidden works of art 
and to restore them to new life, but these labors are not finished 
yet. Moreover, the descriptions of the various finds are 
mostly rather incomplete and scattered in scores of books and 
pamphlets. Yet so much has been ascertained already beyond 
any reasonable doubt that in the fifteenth century there was 
hardly a small church, even in the most secluded villages, 
whose walls or windows had not been decorated with Biblical 
paintings. So long as Roman architecture was the prevailing 
style, its large surfaces demanded painting and, therefore, 
fresco-painting was the only feasible kind of decoration of 
these churches. When, however, later the larger churches were 
built in the French gothic style, the surfaces of the walls were 
greatly reduced to be replaced by high and light windows. It 
was then that glass-painting commenced to serve the higher 
purposes of art, whereas fresco-painting was relegated to the 
decoration of cloisters, chapels, and smaller country churches. 

Considering these conditions we cannot be surprised to find 
that only a few of these typological cycles have turned up which 
represent a Biblia Pauperum upon the walls of churches and 
chapels. There are a number of paintings exhibiting typolog- 
ical subjects which have been styled Biblia Pauperum at times, 
but their character is entirely different. 

The manuscript Biblia Pauperum are not uniform in every 
detail. Yet the number of variances is considerably greater 
among mural paintings, stained-glass windows and sculptures, 
since there the proportions of space were the dominating fac- 
tors which determined the arrangement of groups, necessitat- 
ing now and then either retrenchment or lengthening of pic- 
tures. This great variety among the different cycles of pic- 
tures furnishes an additional proof of the fact that the artists 
only executed the designs of the ecclesiastics who ordered the 
paintings for their churches, 
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We may fitly call the paintings upon the Laymen’s Altar in 
the Cistercian Abbey at Doberan in Mecklenburg, Germany, a 
section taken from the Biblia Pauperum. There the New 
Testament scenes are placed alongside eleven types selected 
form the Old Testament. Similar cycles of paintings, likewise 
dating from the fifteenth century, are found also upon the 
Blessed Virgin altar in the same church and upon the walls 
of the church at Arnau near Koenigsberg, Germany. 

Among other cycles of mural paintings the one which is pre- 
served in St. Vitus's Church at Muehlhausen on the Neckar, 
Germany, comes closest to the Biblia Pauperum on account of 
its serial arrangement. The paintings were executed during 
the years 1380 till 1400, but are now faded to a very great de- 
gree. However, the whole did not form a cycle of typological 
representations, but was no more than a chronological series 
of Biblical scenes from the Old and the New Testament, 

Typological cycles of mural paintings which differ greatly 
from that embodied in the book of Biblia Pauperum are pre- 
served at Lichtenhain near Jena, Germany, dating from the 
latter part of the fourteenth century, in St. Gallus’s Chapel at 
Oberstammheim, Switzerland, dating from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, in St. John the Baptist’s Church at 
Muenster, in the Grisons, Switzerland, dating likewise from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, and finally in the Mon- 
astery Church at Wienhausen near Celle, Germany, dating 
likewise from the early years of the fourteenth century. 

A cycle of mural paintings was not only the original model 
of our picture book, but also mutual influences between mural 
paintings and hand-written Biblia Pauperum had taken place 
to all appearances during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
However, very little can be determined in that regard with any 
degree of certainty. We know that the earliest specimen of 
the Biblia Pauperum which is preserved in sixteen manuscript 
copies have two pictures on a page. The step from half-page 
pictures to full-page pictures in the copies of the Biblia Pau- 
perum was not made by the later copyists at their own initia- 
tive. The more probable assumption seems to be rather this, 
that peculiar proportions of surface first led to this innovation 
in mural paintings of churches and this new arrangement of 
the cycles of pictures was later imitated in the manuscripts of 
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the Biblia Pauperum. Although this explanation is at best 
highly plausible, we have most positive proofs of a similar 
development regarding window paintings which were later 
reproductions of the Biblia Pauperum in stained glass. 

The first example of this kind were the glass paintings in 
the windows of the Abbey of Hirsau, Germany, which were 
destroyed by the French soldiers in 1692, when they burnt 
down that church. These window paintings were made be- 
tween 1503 and 1524 and were erroneously regarded by G. 
E. Lessing as the prototype of the Biblia Pauperum, as we re- 
marked above. From a cut of these stained windows which 
has been preserved we know that those paintings were a close 
reproduction of a printed copy of the Biblia Pauperum as to 
arrangement of the groups, though the separate pictures were 
different from those of the Biblia Pauperum as to details and 
corresponded to the style of their later date. 

Fortunately we still possess remainders of other cycles. The 
most important of these are the stained windows of the Church 
of Our Blessed Lady at Ravensburg, Germany, of which twelve 
paintings have been preserved dating from 1415 and closely 
reproducing the pictures of the Biblia Pauperum. In the 
Royal Palace at Friedrichshafen on the Lake of Constance, 
Germany, are preserved seven glass paintings dating from 
about 1390 which are a remnant of a similar reproduction of 
the Biblia Pauperum in stained glass. More free reproduc- 
tions of the Biblia Pauperum are the window paintings in the 
Cathedral at Stendal, Germany, in the Canonry at Weissen- 
burg, Alsace, at Bourges, France, and at Tours, Mans, Lyons, 
and formerly at St. Denis in Paris. 

Among the works of art representing cycles of typological 
subjects, but made of other substances, the first place must be 
assigned on account of venerable age to the bronze doors of 
the Cathedral at Hildesheim, Germany, which were cast in the 
year 1015. Moreover, we should mention the stone-reliefs at 
the entrance of St. Zeno’s Church at Verona, Italy, carved 
about 1200, the sculptures above the door of the Catholic parish 
church at Striegau, Germany, dating from the second half of 
the fourteenth century, the sculptures above a door of the 
Cathedral of Amiens, the sculptures in the northern door of 
the Cathedral of Chartres, and the stone statues in the transept 
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of the Cathedral at Bremen, Germany, dating from the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century (between 1510 and 1520). 
The latter are in their arrangement an exact copy of the printed 
Biblia Pauperum. Groups of typological subjects are likewise 
represented in works of the potter’s art or ceramics. Frag- 
ments of such reproductions of the Biblia Pauperum in clay 
are still preserved at Wechselburg near Rochlitz in Saxony 
and in the Cathedral of Freiburg in Saxony. 

Single typological scenes are represented on countless church 
doors all over Europe and in innumerable works of wood- 
carving, of figured weaving, and embroidery which in their 


total combination form a well nigh interminable Biblia Pau- 


perum expressed on every solid mass that lends itself to works 
of art. 

How far these different typological cycles of pictures have 
been influenced in particular by the representations of the 
Biblia Pauperum, is in most cases a matter of pure conjecture. 
We know in general that there had been a reciprocal influence 
between the Biblia Pauperum and those typological represen- 
tations, but we are at a loss to detect the connecting links be- 
tween the book and those works of sculpture as well as those 
of painting. | 

But not every new feature in later hand-written or printed 
copies of the Biblia Pauperum must be interpreted as marking 
a stage of development which is the result of an influence of 
mural painting or sculpture upon that picture book. The 
medallion form, for instance, of the Munich copy, written and 
designed in 1415, has been evolved probably from the type 
represented by the earlier Munich copy written before 1370, 
and not from the delineations of any mural painting, despite 
the fact that we find a similar form already in a section of the 
original model of the Biblia Pauperum, the mural paintings at 
Brixen. On the other hand, we cannot well explain how the 
architectural ornamentation of certain manuscript copies of 
the Biblia Pauperum originated. At first sight they strike us 
as being reproductions of glass painting ornaments. But they 
may have been just as well originally designed to serve as 
models for mural paintings. There is still a third possibility. 
The designers of these pictures, who were experts in drawing 
plans for buildings and in outlining glass paintings, made use 
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also of architectural ornaments in the manuscripts of picture 
books, because they had been accustomed to them and for no 
other reason. As a matter of fact, four manuscripts of the 
Biblia Pauperum are decorated by such architectural appen- 
dages or ornaments. 

The Biblical representations of the Biblia Pauperum were 
not only reproduced in paintings, sculptures and embroideries, 
but also in illustrations of books, both in full-page miniatures 
and initial letters. The illuminated manuscripts of Books of 
Hours, Psalters, Postils and Passions of our Lord, executed 
during the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, repeat 
the typological subjects of the Biblia Pauperum in countless 
variations, so that we have, besides this famous picture-book, a 
great number of typological cycles of illustrations which may 
differ in detail from each other, but in general outlines give 
expression to the same subjects. 


THE TITLE BIBLIA PAUPERUM IS A MISNOMER. 


Not one of the 33 manuscripts nor any of the editions printed 
in the fifteenth century has appended a title to our book. It 
was only at the beginning of the sixteenth century (1503) that 
a French edition bears a title: ' Regard des deux Testaments ”, 
and “ Figures du vieil Testament et du nouvel", whereas a few 
years later, a xylographic impression, printed before 1520, has 
in place of a title a verbose table of content in Italian com- 
mencing with the words: “ Opera nova contemplativa". The 
long-winded description placed at the beginning of the latter 
work as some sort of a title is sufficient proof for the fact that 
people referred to this picture book, when quoting from it, by 
giving it different names, as for instance: “ Types and Prophe- 
cies of the Life and Passion of Our Lord", and thelike. Each 
one attached a title according to his caprice, a practice which 
must strike us as a rather odd one in regard to such a popular 
work as the Biblia Pauperum had been. At any rate, we have 
absolutely no proof that our picture book ever had been known 
to bibliographers by the title of Biblia Pauperum before the 
eighteenth century. However, a fifteenth-century hand had 
added to an earlier manuscript copy, now preserved at Wolfen- 
buettel, Germany (mscr. n. 2950.3, on leaf 33) the heading: 
hic incipitur bibelia pauperum. Three centuries later it was 
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listed in the library catalogue as Biblia Pauperum. When 
later other manuscripts turned up in other libraries, the librar- 
ians in most cases affixed the same title to the book, so that the 
name Biblia Pauperum became the exclusive designation and 
despite its looseness has been as such retained for the last hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

However, the title of Biblia Pauperum had not been unknown 
in the fifteenth century as a nomenclature for a certain class 
of Scriptural works. It must have been even very popular . 
from the thirteenth century to the sixteenth century, since dif- 
ferent books, mostly extracts from the Bible or explanations 
of the Bible, circulated widely under that name. Two of these 
date like our picture book from the thirteenth century. Best 
known is the Biblia Pauperum, a concordance of the Bible ar- 
ranged alphabetically according to subject-matter, which er- 
roneously had been attributed to St. Bonaventure, but actually 
had been compiled by the Dominican Friar Nicholas of Han- 
napes (died 1291 A. D.). It was first printed at Venice in 
1485, was repeatedly reprinted, twice in 1490, at Antwerp in 
1491, Tubingen in 1533, Venice in 1538, etc., always under St. 
Bonaventure’s name. A still earlier work which went by the 
name of Biblia Pauperum are the 212 mnemonic hexameters 
of the Franciscan Friar Alexander of Villedieu (died about 
1240 A. D.), a summary of the contents of each chapter of 
the Old and the New Testament. Apparently this was the first 
book that was ever entitled Biblia Pauperum. First printed 
at Venice in 1498 it was reprinted in countless editions till the 
year 1711, when the last edition was issued. It was sometimes 
attributed to Blessed Albert the Great (died 1280 A. D.), and 
was also called “ Tabula super Bibliam ” and “ Aurora minor”. 
A German translation from the fifteenth century commences 
with the words. “Here begins the Bible of the Poor". A 
third work which bears the name of Biblia Pauperum was com- 
piled and written by the Benedictine monk Maurus in the 
Abbey of Weihenstephan, Bavaria, in the year 1479, now pre- 
served in the city library of Augsburg (Hs. No. 48). It com- 
mences with the words: “ Inscipit byblya pauperum" and gives 
a summary of the most important Biblical events and lives of 
persons mentioned in the Bible, everything arranged in the 
shape of tables, to which are appended two systematic sum- 
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maries, one which contrasts the Old Testament with the New, 
and the other setting the virtues of Christ over against the 
vices of Satan. This book still remains unedited. The Bene- 
dictine library of St. Gall, Switzerland, preserves even two 
Lives of the Saints which bear the name of Biblia Pauperum, 
although those saints were post-Biblical personages. The 
Leipsic University Library has a compendium of profane his- 
tory which is entitled Biblia Pauperum. 

Moreover, there is a class of books whose titles are invariably 
qualified by the apposition of the word “ pauper". We have 
medieval prayer books called “ panis Pauperum," a Latin man- 
ual for preachers styled "'dictionarius pauperum," which 
passed through three editions before 1500 and five editions 
from 1501 to 1518, a " Philosophia pauperum" published in 
three editions prior to 1500, a “Scotus pauperum " issued in 
four editions prior to 1500, a compendium of canon law en- 
titled " Summula pauperum," printed likewise twice prior to 
1500, and finally a Latin grammar under the title of “ Thes- 
aurus pauperum," printed likewise twice prior to 1500. These 
various book titles prove that the Biblia Pauperum was part 
of a larger class of medieval works which are distinguished 
from the rest by the term of ' Pauperum ". 

But here the question is to be answered, whether the title 
of Biblia Pauperum is at all suitable as a designation for this 
typological picture book. Lessing and almost all succeeding 
scholars have held that this title is a misnomer, but did not 
gain anything thereby than to cause a great confusion in bibli- 
ography, so that the Biblia Pauperum was listed in the cata- 
logues of manuscripts under very different headings coined ac- 
cording to the caprice of the individual compiler. This causes 
now infinite pains to the scholar in tracing the manuscript 
copies which are still extant; yet some might escape him alto- 
gether. As totally unsuitable must be regarded the long- 
winded titles which modern bibliographers have invented, as 
"Historiae et vaticinia veteris Testamenti" or “Typi et 
antitypi veteris et novi Testamenti", or '"Figurae typicae 
veteris et antitypicae novi Testamenti", or “ Figurae veteris 
et novi Testamenti per icones", or “ Prophetiae et figurae de 
Christo Messia in S. Bibliis contentae per imagines reprae- 
sentatae’”’, or “ Historia Christi in figuris". Likewise the title 
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written by Elector Otto Henry about 1550 into a printed copy 
now preserved at Heidelberg: “Das Buck der schrein oder 
schatzbehalter des waren Reichthums des heils und der ewigen 
seligkheit" (“ Book called shrine or treasure-trove of true 
riches of salvation and eternal happiness,") cannot be adopted 
on account of its length. Buircherode invented in 1866 the 
Title of “ Biblia typico-harmonica". Falk proposed in 1898 
to call it " Speculhum salvat." In fact, two manuscript copies 
bear the latter heading, but these were added by a later hand 
and are not original titles. However, this title, though other- 
wise suitable on account of its brevity, must be rejected, since 
we have another similar work which bears this name. We 
would only increase the confusion still more by giving two 
different works the same title. Quite recently P. Perdrizet' 
advocated that we call our picture book by the name of Biblia 
Picta and to restrict the name of Biblia Pauperum to the un- 
pictorial works. This suggestion, however, cannot find ap- 
proval, because the title of Biblia Picta is a generic term which 
comprises, besides the Biblia Pauperum, six or seven other 
pictorial works of a similar character. If a new title should 
be given this picture book, we could do no better than to call it 
“ Ars memorative Biblica”; for it is in fact, as we shall prove, 
a mnemonic Bible help. Since, however, the title of Biblia 
Pauperum has been commonly used during a century and a 
half, it will be best after all not to make any change and to 
add, where the different works going by the name of Biblia 
Pauperum have to be distinguished, as in catalogues, the words 
“ Bonaventura-Hanapes" or “Biblia abbreviata", ‘ Biblia 
typico-memorativa”’, just as the case may demand. 


[To be concluded. | 
Jonn M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


1 Étude sur Speculum. Paris, 1909. 
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N the early days of the Church, the Fathers had to encounter 
four great obstacles in their work of propagating and de- 
fending the true faith. These were: 1. the idolatrous prac- 
tices of the heathens, of which Clement of Alexandria has left 
us a full account in his Exhortation to the Heathen; 2. the 
doctrines of the Greek philosophers concerning the origin and 
formation of the world; 3. the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls; and 4. the mingling of these philosophic theories with 
the truths of revelation by heretical teachers. An account of 
these last three sources of error may be found in the book on 
heresies written by St. Hypolytus (A. D. 235). To the above 
list might be added the deep-seated belief in the minds of the 
people of the reality of the many myths about the transforma- 
tion of men into various kinds of animate and inanimate beings, 
and of the latter into men. St. Augustine ridicules the belief 
in these myths in his City of God (Book 18, Chapt. 17 & 18). 
To combat these errors, then, the Fathers necessarily had to 
be familiar with the idea of evolution and the transforma- 
of species, and two of the great heathen philosophers—Plato 
and Aristotle— supplied them with the necessary knowledge. 
The majority of the churchmen of those days were more at- 
tracted by the flowery diction of Plato than by the severe logic 
and condensed phraseology of Aristotle. However, St. Basil 
and his brother, St. Gregory of Nyssa, were exceptions to the 
general rule. They took Aristotle for their guide and drew 
largely on his fund of knowledge; hence they are safer exposi- 
tors of Scripture in physical matters than most of their coévals. 
As St. Ambrose of Rome fashioned his homilies on the work of 
creation on the model of the Hexaemeron of St. Basil, he too 
came under the influence of Aristotle. The same may be said 
of St. Augustine, who doubtless was familiar with this work 
of his intimate friend, Ambrose. This would account, in great 
measure, for the striking similarity of the method of St. Augus- 
tine to that employed by St. Basil and St. Gregory in explain- 
ing the work of creation; though, it must be added, St. Augus- 
tine greatly improved on the work of the two former. 


1 See September number, pp. 230-40. 
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Besides this knowledge of evolution in general which we 
infer that the Fathers must have had, it can be shown from 
their own words that they knew also of the theory of the trans- 
mutation of species. Thus, for instance, St. Basil? proposes 
the theory in the form of an objection and then rejects it: 
“How then, it may be asked, does the earth produce seed ac- 
cording to its own kind, when it often happens that, after 
planting wheat, we get a black grain? But that does not indi- 
cate a change to another species, but is a kind of sickness or 
disease of the seed. It does not lose the nature of wheat, but 
changes its color owing to heat; so that, if sown in suitable 
soil that has been properly tilled and in favorable weather, it 
regains its former appearance and quality. Hence you will 
find nothing in plants contrary to that divine command. Tares 
and other spurious grain, which Scripture calls cockle, do not 
get their species from changed wheat, but spring from their 
own source and principle.” St. Ambrose”? repeats this almost 
word for word. 

St. Augustine also considered the subject. Thus* he men- 
tions the opinion of those who hold that all the elements can 
be changed into each other, and declares that this is a question 
of no small moment; and that he will perchance, if God so 
wishes, discuss the question with all diligence in its proper 
place. Again he says: “There are not wanting those who 
assert that all bodies can be changed into all others." And, 
further on (c. 20) he adds: “That any body can be converted 
into anv other body is credible; but that any body whatsoever 
can be converted into the soul, is absurd." Against the 
material genesis of the soul he argues as follows: '' Moreover, 
no matter what interposition may be resorted to, if a body 1s 
the material of an irrational soul; and an irrational soul is the 
material of the rational soul; then without doubt, a body is the 
material of the rational soul: a thing which no one, as far as 
I know, has ever dared to assert, except those who place the 
soul in the same category as the body." 

2. The Fathers, with the exception of St. Augustine (of 
whose opinion more anon), hold to the literal interpretation 
of the six days of creation, regarding them as six ordinary 


? Hexaem. Hom. $. 8 Hex. III, C. 10. 
4 Gen. ad Litt., III, C. 3. 5 Ibid., VII, 12. 
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days; hence they allow no time for a gradual evolution or for 
the transformation of species. 

3. They also declare that all species were then created, and 
that they arose in full maturity; hence they exclude the idea 
of any new species arising either then or in process of time, 
by evolution. Thus St. Ambrose? writes: “ Let the waters 
bring forth." (Gen. 1:20) "The command came and sud- 
denly the water was transfused into the bidden births. (3) 
But no one can count how many species and kinds there are 
which sprang into life in the moment of the Divine command." 
St. Basil has the same in his seventh homily. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa‘ declares: ' Thus all things obtained 
their perfection. . . . The heavens shone with gleaming stars, 
the sea and air were filled with flying and swimming animals, 
the earth also was clothed in the variety of every kind of plant 
and pasture, begetting all things in a moment, strengthened in 
its powers by the benign will of God." So, too, arose all 
other things—rocks, mountains, valleys beautified by trees and 
shrubs—" which, though but just risen from the earth, ad- 
vanced at once to wondrous beauty." 

4. The Fathers expressly teach the fixity of species. 

The first principle in direct contradiction to the theory of 
evolution is the immutability of species. Darwin states that 
what made him give up his belief in the permanence of species 
and convinced him that they were mutable, was the wide diver- 
gence he noted in certain animals under domestication and 
under the influence of climate and location. So, if species are 
immutable, the theory of evolution, which rests on the trans- 
formation of species, falls to the ground. 

There were three reasons which caused the Fathers to main- 
tain the doctrine of the fixity of species; these were: (a) The 
evidence of their senses and the testimony of tradition that all 
the plants and animals familiar to man were the same as they 
had always been since the dawn of history. (b) The authority 
of Aristotle and Plato who, starting from different premises, 
reached the same conclusion. 

(c) The testimony of Sacred Scripture in the account of the 
creation. In the first chapter of Genesis, v. 12, they read: 
* And the earth brought forth the green herb, and such as 


9 Hex. V, c. 1, 2. T De Opifice Hom. c. I. 
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yieldeth seed according to its kind, and the tree that beareth 
fruit, having seed each one according to its kind.” And v. 
25: " And God made the beasts of the earth according to their 
kinds, and cattle, and every thing that creepeth on the earth 
after its kind." And as all this was done in obedience to the 
Divine command, the Fathers concluded that God had then 
imposed a law on all living beings, in virtue of which they 
would invariably produce seed or offspring according to their 
own species and in their own likeness. They expressed their 
belief in the permanence of species in the clearest and most 
emphatic way, generally adding concrete examples by way of 
illustration. 

St. Basil? declares: “ And that which came forth from the 
earth in its primal birth, we see preserved unchanged in species 
to our own day." And (Hom. 9) : “The nature of things... 
preserves the likeness of the various species through each suc- 
ceeding generation. For it gives a horse as the successor to 
the horse, etc., and transmits each of the animals unchanged 
in its successors, through a series of generations, until the end 
and consummation of the world." 

St. Gregory of Nyssa,” speaking of the beauty of creation, 
says: " Beauty is not defined by a certain excellence of color 
or form, but by a natural perfection possessed by each species 
of whatever kind. For it does not consist in a horse's being 
what an ox is not, or the reverse; but in the constancy of nature 
of them both and in their possessing the faculties necessary 
for their stability, and the power, not of degenerating, but of 
conserving themselves unimpaired. ‘The earth stands for- 
ever’ (Eccles. 1:4) ; but it does so by the natural power im- 
planted in it by God of preserving itself in its proper attri- 
butes.” 

St. Ambrose:1° “The Word of God, in the constitution of 
the world, runs through every creature; that all the kinds of 
living beings made by God should suddenly be produced ; and, 
in future, by a prescribed law, all of them should have suc- 
cessors according to their species and likeness; so that a lion 
should generate a lion, etc. (tiger-swan-eagle-ox.) Thus the 
command uttered but once adhered to their nature forever." 


8 Hex. Hom. 5. ® Vindic. Basilli, p. gt, b-d. 
10 Hex., VI, C. 30 
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The Fathers were aware of occasional divergences from the 
typical species; but instead of regarding them as changes for 
the better, they looked upon them as evidences of degeneration 
and called such offspring monstrosities or freaks. St. Augus- 
tine" has quite a collection of such monstrosities of supposedly 
human origin, gathered from various sources; among them 
may be found the fabulous race mentioned in Othello, I, 3: 


And men whose heads 
Did grow beneath their shoulders, 


St. Augustine regarded these accounts as lies; but the difficulty 
of disproving such tales in his time made him report them, 
though their authors stirred him to indignation and made him 
exclaim: “ For if we knew not that apes, monkeys and baboons 
were not men but beasts, those brave historiographers would 
belie them confidently to be nations and generations of men.”’ 


THE PHYSICO-CHEMICAL THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 


Thus far we have been considering evolution from the stand- 
point of the mutation of species, and we find, as might be ex- 
pected, that the Fathers, relying especially on the words of 
Scripture, are unanimous in rejecting it. But after all, this is 
a scientific question; and as Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical 
* Providentissimus Deus ", issued 18 November, 1893, has de- 
clared that, “The Holy Ghost who spoke through the sacred 
writers did not wish to teach men those things [namely the 
intimate constitution of visible things], which would be of no 
advantage to their salvation; "—the question can be discussed 
apart from those portions of Scripture which treat of this 
matter. Hence Catholics are free to form or adopt a theory of 
evolution in explanation of the development of inanimate and 
animate beings, man’s soul and perhaps his body excepted. 

But between any system of evolution which Catholics can 
adopt and the physico-chemical system proposed by Herbert 
Spencer and now almost universally adopted by non-Catholics, 
there exists an impassable gulf. It is no longer a question of 
science but of faith. Among the dogmas denied by this sys- 
tem of evolution are the following (the references are to Den- 
ziger-Bannwart's Enchiridion): 2145. The existence of God 


11 City of God, Bk. 16, C. 8. 
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can be known and demonstrated by the light of reason from the 
things that were made.—1805. The whole universe including 
angels and men was created by God out of nothing,—in time 
and not in eternity, 391.—3031. Adam was the first man and 
there were no men or women before him in the world. (Oppo- 
site opinion condemned.) 1784. God's providence preserves 
and governs all things. 

Let us see what the Fathers have to say about these truths 
of faith. 

I. God can be known from the things that are made. Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, Stromata, V, C. 13, “ For there was always 
a natural manifestation of the one Almighty God among all 
right-thinking men; and the most, who had not quite divested 
themselves of shame with respect to the truth, apprehended the 
eternal beneficence in divine providence."—8St. Irenaeus, 
A gainst Heresies, Book II, c. 13. “For even creation reveals 
Him who formed it, and the very work made suggests Him 
who made it, and the world manifests Him who ordered it.” 

2. Natural causes are not sufficient to explain the order in 
the world. Dionysius of Alexandria, Against the Epicurians 
(Atomists) : “But when they assert that all those things of 
grace and beauty, which they declare to be textures finely 
wrought out of atoms, are fabricated spontaneously by those 
bodies, without either wisdom or perception in them, who can 
endure to hear them talk in such terms of those unregulated 
atoms, than which even the spider, that plies its proper craft 
of itself, is gifted with more sagacity 1" 

3. God's conservation, concurrence and providence neces- 
sary. St. Gregory the Great, Morals, VI, C. 18. " All things 
would fall into nothing if the hand of the Almighty did not 
sustain them.’—St. Basil, in his sermon on “ Providence”, 
shows how God cares for all his various creatures.—St. Augus- 
tine, De Gen. ad Litt. IV, C. 12. “For the power of the 
Creator and His Divine influence is the cause of the subsis- 
tence of all creatures: if this influence should ever cease to 
govern them, at once the species of all would cease to exist and 
nature itself would collapse. An architect builds a house and 
after it is finished goes his way, and the house stands. Not 
so with the world ; for it would not survive the twinkling of an 
eve, if God withdrew his influence from it.” 
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In regard to God's government of the world, he says (ibid., 
X, C. 4) : ‘God moves by His hidden power the whole created 
universe, and it turns by that motion, while the angels fulfill 
His commands, while the stars revolve in their course, while the 
winds blow and cease, while the abyss of waters is agitated by 
its ebb and flow, and the different clouds congregate in the sky ; 
while vegetables grow and produce their seeds, while animals 
are begotten and lead lives suited to their appetites, while the 
wicked are permitted to try the patience of the just: the uni- 
verse unrolls the ages which, when it was founded, were, so 
to speak, folded up in it; but which, nevertheless, would cease 
to unroll if He who founded it should cease to administer it 
with provident motion.” 

As to the creation of the world by God and the fact that 
Adam was the first man, the Fathers were unanimous in pro- 
claiming these truths. 

4. The Genesis of the Soul. There is considerable diversity 
of opinion among the early Fathers concerning the nature of 
the soul and its production in the generation of man. But they 
are unanimous in teaching that the soul of the first man, Adam, 
was created directly by God, and not evolved from an animal 
soul, as modern evolutionists would have us believe. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa"* declares that "body and soul were 
created together at once." And on page 235 he says: “ Just 
as the soul did not exist before the body, so, in the origin of 
man, it can not be said that the body existed without the soul." 
—St. Augustine, De Gen. ad Litt, X, C. 4, says: “And first 
let us most firmly hold this: that the nature of the soul is not 
converted into the nature of a body, so that what was a soul 
becomes a body ; nor into the nature of an irrational soul, so 
that what was the soul of man becomes that of an animal; nor 
into the nature of God, so that what was the soul of man be- 
comes what is God ; and reversely, that neither a body, nor an 
irrational soul, nor a substance which is God, is converted into 
and becomes a human soul." 

In these words St. Augustine rejects materialism, pantheism, 
palingenesis, and Darwinism, so far as the Descent of Man 
is concerned. In B. VII, c. 9 & 11, he discusses at length, and 
indignantly rejects palingenesis or the transmigration of souls, 


1? De Hom. Opifice, p. 234. 
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and the theory of the change of an animal soul into a human 
soul. These were live questions in those days, and the Fathers 
handled them without gloves. Listen to Tertullian: *—‘‘ Em- 
pedocles declares—'I was once Thamnus and a fish.’ Why 
not rather a pumpkin, seeing he was such a fool; or a chame- 
leon, for his inflated brag? It was no doubt as a fish—and a 
queer one too—that he escaped the corruption of some obscure 
grave, when he preferred being roasted by a plunge into 
Aetna." 

St. Basil'* is not less emphatic: '' Heed not the ravings of 
the proud and arrogant philosophers, who are not ashamed to 
teach that their souls and the souls of dogs are of the same 
species; and who assert that they themselves and their women 
were once plants and fishes of the sea. I would not dare to 
say that they were once fishes; but what I would say and 
stoutly maintain is that, when they wrote those things, they 
had less sense than a fish." 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND EVOLUTION. 


When fair-minded and competent persons differ about the 
teaching of an author who expresses himself as clearly as St. 
Augustine, the probabilities are that this disagreement arises 
from something outside of the text itself; and such probably 
is the case with regard to the saint's teaching concerning evolu- 
tion. The first source of error arises from the fact that many 
consider that St. Augustine was singular in holding that the 
creation of the universe, with all its laws, forces and future 
developments in their seminal reasons, was accomplished in an 
instant. But the truth is that all the Fathers and all theolo- 
gians hold the same opinion. 

Suarez * explains this clearly: “ Nothing was made by God, 
by proper and rigorous creation, except in that first instant; 
for whatever was made afterwards was formed of pre-existing 
matter, as all acknowledge." 

St. Thomas * concludes, after answering objections to the 


assertion—‘‘ That creation is without succession ”—“ Where- 
fore . . . it remains that creation is in an instant." 
18 The Soul, C. 32. 14 Hex. Hom. IX. 


15 De Op. Sex Dierum, L. I, C. 3 & 4. 
16 Contra Gent., II, C. 13. 
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St. Basil” says: “To teach us, then, that this world was 
made by the will of God alone, without the least duration of 
time, Moses said: ' In the beginning, God created heaven and 
earth.' Or, as other interpreters, wishing to make the matter 
still clearer, say: God made the world as a whole; that is, all 
things at once and in an instant." 

St. Gregory of Nyssa?? says: “ By one word the miracle of 
this order in the nature of things came into being." And in 
his vindication of Basil's Hexaemeron he particularizes: (p. 
70 c) —" Now, since God can do all things, He at once, by his 
wisdom and power, provided everything necessary for the pro- 
creation of things: lightness, heaviness, density, rarity, soft- 
ness, hardness, dryness, humidity, cold, heat, color, figure and 
shape; these are but notional in themselves but are real in 
conjunction with matter." 

But the system of St. Augustine differs from the common 
opinion in two respects: first, in regard to the time within which 
the formation of the world was accomplished; and secondly, 
in regard to the mode of its formation, 

I. The common opinion is that this formation took place in 
six actual days, or periods of time. St, Augustine holds that 
the six days merely indicate the order of the formation as 
planned by God. Imagine an architect planning the erection 
of a modern skyscraper and determining the different mater- 
ials to be used in its construction; the order in which each of 
. its parts is to be built—the concrete foundation, the steel frame- 
work, the plumbing, gasfitting, electric lighting, telephone 
wiring, etc., as also the various devices for handling, raising 
and manipulating the materials—and you will have a good 
idea of what St. Augustine had in mind in saying that the six 
days merely indicated the order of the earth's formation in 
God's mind. 

2. The second difference is in the mode of formation. The 
common opinion is that everything formed by God arose in 
complete maturity during those six days. St. Augustine holds 
that all things were formed or generated from the earth in a 
nascent state, following the order of God's plan, and allowed 
to grow to maturity in the time suited to their nature. There 


17 Hex. Hom., I. 
18De Hom. Of. 
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is no time limit in his system :— six years, six centuries, fifty 
million years, or whatever time was necessary to bring the 
earth to the condition in which it was when God created man 
arfd set him over it. The final result in both systems is the 
same: the historic world ready for occupation by our first 
parents. 

It is not hard to decide, from a scientific viewpoint, which 
system is preferable. Hence St. Thomas,’® who holds the com- 
mon opinion, acknowledges that the system of St. Augustine 
is best suited to defend the Scriptures from the derision of 
infidels. 

In both systems the conservation, concurrence and guidance 
of God’s providence are supposed, but in different degrees. 
St. Augustine’s system requires only the ordinary concurrence 
of God with the active forces of nature; whereas the common 
system requires, in addition, the exertion of a special divine 
impulse applied to the passive potency of matter, in order that 
the creature may be produced in full maturity at once. 

St. Augustine?? explains these two kinds of potencies. 
“The elements of this corporeal world have each its own defi- 
nite force and qualities which determine what each can and 
cannot do; what can be made of each and what not. This is 
the reason why the bean does not spring from wheat, nor wheat 
from the bean, nor a man from an animal, nor an animal from 
a man. These different modal activities are not merely in 
God but are infused and incorporated into created things." - 
This is the active potency. 

“ But besides this ordinary mode of acting, God gave them 
another, by which their nature should be subject to His more 
potent will.” Asan instance of this passive potency called into 
play by the more potent will of God, he then cites the blossom- 
ing of Aaron's rod as related in Numbers, 17:8. 

Such, in broad outline, is the system of St. Augustine; but 
when he came to apply it to the different orders of creatures, 
he was far from satisfied with it. So far as the inorganic 
world was concerned, as also the rise and development of 
vegetable life and the lower forms of sensitive life, there was 
no difficulty. The case was different, however, when he came 


19 De Pot., Q. 4, Art. 2. 
20 De Gen. ad Litt., L. 7, C. 17. 
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to consider the origin of quadrupeds and the body of man. 
Concerning the first he became doubtful and said (V, c. 23) : 
“ As regards animals it can be uncertain whether they first 
arose and produced sperm or were generated from it; in either 
case, at all events, they both came from the earth.” Finally 
he made an exception to his system in the case of man, and 
decided that it was more credible that man was formed full- 
grown. Thus, in B. VI, C. 13, he proposes the question— 
“How did God make man from the slime of the earth,— sud- 
denly in perfect age, that is, in youthful manhood, or as He 
now forms him in his mother's womb? Whatever the way, 
God did what best suited His omnipotence and wisdom." To 
prepare the way for his solution of the question, he describes 
the ordinary way in which wine is made through the slow 
growth of the vine and the ripening of the grapes, on the one 
hand; and the instantaneous change made by Christ of water 
into wine, on the other, the two ways in which God acts on 
creatures: by concurring with the active potency of the vine 
in its ordinary growth and productiveness; and by a special 
impulse of His power acting on the passive potency of an ele- 
ment, thus causing it to do instantly what it could do but slowly 
or not at all by itself. He concludes, (C. 18) “that it is more 
credible that man was produced in the latter way, and hence 
arose in full maturity." 

Why did St. Augustine depart from his system in the case 
of man? From what he says above it is evident that he did 
not do so because he considered it impossible for man to rise 
from the earth in a nascent state. Why then? One reason 
would be that such an opinion was contrary to the almost 
unanimous teaching of the other Fathers; but as he was not 
deterred by their teaching from forming his own theory of the 
meaning of the six days of creation, it is not likely that he 
would depart from his system on account of what others held. 
Probably the real reason was that he could not devise any ex- 
pedient which would satisfactorily explain how a nascent 
human being could obtain the nourishment necessary for its 
growth, and be protected from harm until it was sufficiently 
developed to take care of itself. Then there was the question 
of acquiring a language. In Holy Scripture man is described 
as able to speak fluently right after his creation. 
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To sum up, then, St. Augustine held, first that plants and the 
lower forms of animal life arose through the exercise of the 
active potency of the earth; secondly, that quadrupeds may or 
may not have so arisen, and thirdly, that man arose from the 
earth through a special impulse of God’s creative power in the 
full bloom of manhood and endowed with knowledge and the 
full command of a language. 

The briefest and best vindication from the charge of teach- 
ing or favoring evolution, in my opinion, is that given by 
Father Urraburu in his Psychologia, Vol. I, Book II, C. 2, P. 
534, as follows: “St. Augustine teaches in several places in 
his De Genesi ad Litteram that God, when He created all 
things, fertilized matter with His power so that in its proper 
time it might produce the first organisms of the living, which 
afterward, by their own proper seeds, would beget other indi- 
viduals of the same species; and in this sense he contends that 
God created all living things at once, namely causally or in 
active potency, inasmuch as He then endowed matter by His 
word with the efficiency to produce them in act afterward. 
Elsewhere he expressly points out that, in the beginning, God 
created all the kinds of living creatures; so that He would 
fashion no new species thereafter, but only individuals of the 
genera or species then created ; and that the contrary could not 
be asserted without going directly against Scripture. Finally 
he expressly teaches that living creatures generate individuals 
similar in species, so that they may continue in their offspring ; 
and because they are 'infirm and mortal' they preserve their 
species by generation." 

“ But all this is contrary to the theory of evolution; therefore 
St. Augustine did not favor it in any respect." 

THOMAS J. LIVINGSTONE, S.J. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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INFORMAL ENGAGEMENTS. 
Synopsis. 
I. Introduction: limits of the present discussion; history of the 
legislation. 
II. The common view of the authors that an engagement to 


marry without the formalities of Can. 1017 are of no bind- 
ing force in conscience. 


III. Suggested arguments for the opposite opinion. 


IV. Conclusion. With a certain reluctance one is forced to adopt 
the common teaching. 


Dr. O'Donnell, an exponent of the opposite opinion. 


Practical conclusion: the faithful should be urged to observe 
the canonical form. 


I. 


MONG the minor intricacies of matrimonial legislation, 
the law relating to betrothment offers considerable diffi- 
culty. The canonical “form” of the contract introduced with 
Ne temere has been incorporated in the Codex, but the diriment 
impediment of “ publica honestas" which used to arise from 
valid betrothment is suppressed, and all sorts of complicated 
questions concerning this and other details of the contract are 
discussed by the canonists. It is not the purpose of this en- 
quiry to discuss any of these matters, because, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, people do not become engaged with 
canonical form, and the questions treated at such length bv 
the authors do not arise. But there is one question of far- 
reaching importance which seems to receive very scant treat- 
ment. 

If one looks at any modern manual it will be found that the 
author quite distinctly asserts that no obligation in conscience 
of any kind arises from the promise of marriage, no matter 
how solemn and deliberate it may have been, unless the promise 
is crystallized in the canonical form of Can. 1017 which states: 
“ A promise of marriage, whether unilateral or bilateral, that 
is, sponsalitial, is null zz both fora, unless it is made in writing, 
signed by both parties, and by either the parish priest or the 
Ordinary of the place, or at least by two witnesses". The 
doctrine is a bit startling. A forthcoming marriage may be 
announced officially in the newspapers, and regarded on both 
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sides as binding in honor and decency; yet if the canonical for- 
mality is lacking, there is no internal obligation to stand by 
the promise made, or even to indemnify the injured party for 
damages sustained by its non-fulfilment. This is the point it 
is proposed to analyze in the present discussion. And first, a 
word about the origin of the legislation. 

In the early Church betrothals were invested with religious 
rites, and gradually gave rise to the diriment impediment of 
“ publica honestas". If carnal intercourse supervened, matri- 
monial consent was in some cases presumed, and was recog- 
nized as valid matrimony in Canon Law until abolished by Leo 
XIII. But although the promise was always regarded as a 
most sacred thing, it was not invested with any recognized 
“form” until recent times. Bishops often petitioned for legis- 
lation on the matter, but did not succeed in obtaining it. The 
civil law of Spain dating from 1803 invalidated all betrothals, 
unless drawn up in documentary form and witnessed by a 
notary, and this enactment was universally observed by the 
Church in Spain and approved by the Holy See, 31 January, 
1881. It was extended to the whole of Latin America in 1900, 
and finally a similar provision was made for the whole Church 
and promulgated by the Ne temere decree in 1908: “Ea 
tantum sponsalia habentur valida et canonicos sortiuntur effec- 
tus, quae contracta fuerint per scripturam subsignatam a parti- 
bus, et vel a parocho, aut a loci Ordinario, vel saltem a duobus 
testibus" (Ne temere, S1). After the promulgation of Ne 
temere most of the commentators, following the common in- 
terpretation of the local Spanish law, held that betrothments 
lacking the canonical form were of no binding force in con- 
science. A minority however held the opposite view as being 
more in accordance with natural justice and also with the 
wording of the decree. But even this small minority prac- 
tically vanished altogether on the publication of the Codex, 
since it was considered that Can. 1017 had settled the disputed 
point. We will first examine the common teaching of the 
authors, and then see whether there is still anything to be said 
in favor of the opposite view. 

1 Consensus mutuus, 10 February, 1892. 


2 Coll. Brug., XI, p. 654. 
3 De Smet, De Matrim., pre-Codex ed. § 7. 
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II. 


I. A party in an informal betrothment may be bound in con- 
science to repair any injury done through “injusta damnifi- 
catio". For the purpose of argument we may take it for 
granted here that there is no ground for restitution on the 
title of violated promise. The case we are considering is one 
in which the promise of marriage is qualified by some deceit, 
fraud or injustice, and the ordinary principles of justice must 
run, even though the promise as such is of no effect owing to 
the lack of canonical formalities. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to bear this distinction in mind, as quite a large number 
of cases turn on its application ; and if one is not wary, the com- 
mon doctrine which deprives an informal promise of all effect 
will be applied with flagrant injustice. Thus if a man induces 
a young and inexperienced girl to commit sin with him on the 
understanding that marriage will follow in due course, she 
would certainly have a claim on him for the reparation of the 
injury. Whether he would be bound in conscience to marry 
her is a further question which we need not discuss; it suffices 
for our purpose to insist that he is bound in conscience to repair 
the injury, not on the title of his promise but because of the 
unjust element of seduction, even though in the external forum 
he may be free. 

2. But the gist and centre-point of the whole matter is 
reached when there is a simple promise of marriage without 
any element of unjust damnification. It may be objected that 
there is always some injury, especially for the woman, if an 
engagement is broken off. This is the precise point of difh- 
culty. The practically universal teaching of the authors, in 
allowing no binding force in conscience to an informal engage- 
ment, implies that there may be “damnum” but no “injuria ”. 
Injury could only arise from a broken contract, but in this case 
there is no valid contract. It must be admitted that a contract 
which is closely connected with the sacrament of Matrimony 
most certainly comes under the legislative authority of the 
Church, and the Church for cogent reasons has decided that 
engagements to marry without the legal formula are com- 
pletely invalid: “ irrita pro utroque foro” (Can. 1017). What 
are the reasons for this invalidating law? 
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(a) Private engagements to marry are usually made im- 
petuously and unthinkingly. In a more reflective mood one 
of the partics realizes that the marriage is altogether unsuitable, 
but feeling bound by the engagement the union is effected with 
unhappy consequences. 

(b) Secret engagements offer no proof whatever of the con- 
tract being made. One of the parties asserts its existence, the 
other denies it, and interminable difficulties and dissensions 
arise. 

(c) Women are frequently lured into sin by an informal 
promise of marriage made to them privately. If the man re- 
fuses to stand by the contract they have no redress whatever. 
The only efficient way to prevent the injustice is to secure a 
public record of the engagement.* 

(d) All these and other reasons are, mutatis mutandis, ex- 
actly similar to the reasons which urged the Council of Trent 
to abolish clandestine marriages. 

There is, however, a further point which goes more deeply 
into the espousals contract. It may be seriously doubted 
whether many private undertakings to marry are, strictly 
speaking, promises at all; they are rather the expression of an 
intention and, at least in their external form, do not necessarily 
imply an onerous and bilateral contract. On the other hand, 
if we look at the intention of the parties, it would in most 
cases be quite evident that the sponsalitial contract is meant. 
Still, before a person can be held responsible for a contract of 
this kind, it is clearly desirable that its terms should be ex- 
pressed beyond all doubt, and the Church safeguards this bv 
the invalidating law. 

It would be unnecessary to quote extracts from the authors, 
as there is practical unanimity in teaching that informal be- 
trothments do not bind in conscience. The reasons when ad- 
duced are the same as those used in the treatise on Justice re- 
garding invalidating laws; and in this case there is the addi- 
tional fact that it is the obvious and plain meaning of Can. 
1017. Writers like De Smet, who took the opposite view when 
interpreting Ne temere, have abandoned it after the Codex 
was promulgated.* 

* Coll. Brug., XIII, p. 53. 


5 Cronin, The New Matrimonial Legislation, p. 34. 
6 De Smet, De Matrim. S 12; Prümmer, $ 718; Capello, III § 114. 
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III. 


In the face of such universal teaching one might be reckoned 
a cantankerous person even to hint that the opposite opinion 
has something to be said for it. The writer of the presen: 
article does not hold a brief in its defence; on the contrary, a 
teacher of Moral Theology is so comforted in finding a real 
“consensus doctorum ”, that he has no inclination to pick holes 
in it. Nevertheless the common doctrine in this case does 
cause a little misgiving to many people, and one would like 
to see whether there is any loophole of escape. For, after 
all, no matter how grateful we may be for the Codex and the 
“consensus doctorum ”, fidelity and honor are still virtues 
which we should be very sorry to part with. The arguments 
both on the general doctrine of " invalidating laws", and more 
especially their particular application in this connexion, are 
strong and cogent; yet I imagine most of us, if confronted with 
a man engaged to be married deliberately and indisputably, 
would hesitate to say to him: You may leave your prospective 
bride and become engaged to someone else; the Church teaches 
that you need have no qualms of conscience, since your engage- 
ment was not recorded in writing and witnessed. Although 
quite conscious that the weight of theological opinion is on 
the other side, I would suggest the following considerations. 

I. There is a certain parity between this question and that of 
wills which are legally invalid although the testator's intention 
is certain. It is an extremely intricate and disputed point. 
The majority again teach that they are to be considered as in- 
valid in conscience, but quite a respectable minority differ.' 
The Codex lays down the principle that legacies for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, even though the will is lacking civil formalities, 
must be executed according to the will of the testator: the 
principle applied is exactly the opposite to that of informal 
betrothals. It is true that in one case the invalidating law is 
civil and in the other it is ecclesiastical; but are we not entitled 
to solve the contradiction by reasoning as follows. Invali- 
dating laws are to be considered binding in conscience when- 
ever the circumstances foreseen by the legislator are present. 
Thus, a will can be considered void in conscience, if, for ex- 


7 Cf. St. Alphonsus, III 8$ 927;—Billuart, De Contr., Diss. II, a. 3. 
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ample, the absence of witnesses suggests the fear that the testa- 
tor was not entirely free. In a similar manner an informal 
betrothment is to be considered of no effect, whenever the cir- 
cumstances mentioned above, in II a-d, are judged to be pres- 
ent. The widest latitude could be allowed in coming to a de- 
cision that the conditions are realized. 

2. It could also be maintained that the invalidating force 
of Canon 1017 only operates in the internal forum, when the 
parties knew of the law and decided not to observe its pro- 
visions. Ignorance would not of course make the contract 
valid in the external forum, but there seems every reason whv 
it should do so in the forum of conscience, 

3. Granted the weakness of the two preceding points—a 
weight of argument could be brought against them—there re- 
mains at least the solid and unassailable principle, that the 
ultimate guide of conduct for the individual is his own con- 
science. Its dictate must be followed even when it is erroneous, 
and even (St. Thomas teaches) against the precept of author- 
ity. ^ It does not seem that, even assuming that the common 
interpretation of Can. IOI7 is the true one, it is a matter on 
which the ordinary non-theological conscience would be in- 
vincibly erroneous, and that in many cases a man would be 
doing violence to his conscience in taking advantage of the com- 
mon teaching. It could be maintained that, ceteris paribus, 
one should hesitate before enlightening a man's conscience on 
this point. 


IV. 


After a very thorough search of the post- Codex authors, it 
must be confessed that, with one exception, none of them pre- 
sents any case for the point of view just presented. The ex- 
ception is Dr. O'Donnell, who used to be a frequent contributor 
to the /rish Ecclesiastical Record. Even after the Codex he 
maintained as his personal opinion that the contract, though in- 
formal and void in the external forum, could still be regarded 
as valid in conscience: “ And we imagine that any priest, called 
to define the Catholic attitude . . . would find it hard to com- 
mit his Church to an official indifference to honor and de- 


8 1-2, 19, 5; Lect. II & III, Rom. XIV; De Veritate, 17. a. 3. 
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cency ".? Ina later number, after quoting Sabetti-Barrett as 


representing the common opinion, he says: “We think the 
teaching is wrong—that there is an obligation in fidelity, trust, 
decency and honor. So long as these remain virtues, their 
violation can be nothing but a sin".!? A recent short answer 
to a correspondent, which is not over Dr. O'Donnell's signa- 
ture, solves the difficulty according to the common opinion." 
It would be interesting to have an argued case from this learned 
author, for the arguments of III supra are not to be taken as 
his. 

In accordance with the very admirable rule of this journal, 
difficulties should not be presented unless some solution or 
remedy is also offered. I would suggest that in spite of all the 
instinctive tendencies which urge us to adopt the view of III 
supra, yet considering the plain meaning of the canon and the 
universal teaching of the authors, one is forced to adopt the 
common view. The injustice to which it might give rise can 
only be met by making known to the faithful, especially young 
people whose thoughts are turning toward marriage, the law 
of Canon 1017. The average parish priest in the range of my 
experience is surprised if asked to witness an engagement, 
whereas he should really make it his business to insist that the 
formality is observed. This appears to be the wish of the 
Church, and if it were insisted upon, the faithful would very 
quickly become accustomed to it. They all appreciate the fact 
that marriage is invalid even in conscience without the Tri- 
dentine form. A similar well-grounded conviction with re- 
gard to betrothment is not only advisable but necessary, in 
order that the teaching of the Church should not be made to 
encourage infidelity to the plighted word. 


St. Edmund's, Ware, England. 
E. J. MAHONEY. 
? 7. E. R., XI, 463. 


107, E. R., XIV, p. 490. 
11 7, E. R., XXIV, p. 522. 
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THE RBOENT (1920) OENSUS AND OATHOLIO GROWTH. 


ECENT discussion in the press referring to the growth 
of Catholic population in the United States has caused 
some alarming statements tending to show an abnormal falling- 
off in numbers. Not many of us were prepared to hear, for 
instance, that the Catholic population of New York State in- 
creased only nine per cent in the last decade, notwithstanding 
the immense numbers of immigrants annually locating there; 
or that Catholics, in the United States, of Irish and German 
origin are to-day fewer than ten years ago. There has, how- 
ever, been of late years a marked concurrence of opinion in this 
direction. No one giving the matter close attention fails to 
notice that in numbers we are much behind what we ought 
to be. 

The State Department volume entitled An Abstract of the 
Fourteenth Census sheds considerable light on the question. 
True, it has no figures whatever classifying according to re- 
ligious profession, but its detailed information on nationality, 
place of birth, and parentage, enables us to arrive at estimates 
fairly accurate regarding religious classifications also. For 
one-third of the immigrants from Germany, four-fifths of those 
from Ireland, and nearly all the French Canadians may be 
reckoned Catholic. Again, of those designated Poles, Italians, 
Austrians (Hungarians excluded), we may claim at least 
ninety-five per cent. On these and similar bases of calculation 
we may arrive at the approximate Catholic population of nearly 
every state and city in the United States. 

The figures most serviceable are those relating to foreign 
population in a wider acceptance of the term. Under this 
designation the census includes 

I. those of foreign birth; 

2. natives of the United States whose parents were born in 

another country ; 

3. natives of the United States, one of whose parents is 

foreign-born. 

Just here one cannot go any further without noticing the 
startling information that, according to the census of 1920, 
the foreign Catholic population of the United States went 
above sixteen millions. If we accept the Official Catholic 
Directory total of 18,654,028, there remains only two and a 
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half million Catholics who are not foreign-born. If we pre- 
fer the 20,738,447, claimed by Mr. J. H. Meier as the most 
accurate estimate attainable, there remain only four and a 
half million Catholics who are not foreign-born. 


WHAT OUR NUMBERS SHOULD BE. 


With the figures available we may divide our present Cath- 
olic population into four classes: 

I. descendants of Catholics residing here in the early de- 

cades of the country; 

2. descendants of those recorded as foreign-born in 1860; 
present foreign-born population ; 

4. many immigrants who arrived here between 1860 and 
1920 are dead—some of them long since. The third 
and fourth generation of their posterity form a class 
by themselves. 

These four classes are mutually exclusive or nearly so. 

A rough estimate of the first might be safely placed at a 
million. 

The census of 1860 gives two and a quarter million foreign- 
born Catholics. Allowing thirty years for a community to 
double its numbers by natural increase alone—a reasonable 
growth under normal conditions— those two and a quarter 
million in 1860 should be represented by nine millions in 1920. 

There are, of course, absolutely no records dealing with the 
fourth class; we can only guess. But since immigration from 
Ireland, Germany, Poland, Austria, Italy, and French Canada 
was reaching the high-water mark during most of the decades 
intervening, four millions would seem a conservative estimate. 

Thus, had our natural increase been equal to that of other 
countries, the four classes above should have given us in 1920 
a total Catholic population of thirty millions. 


tn 


LEAKAGE NOT THE CAUSE. 


That we are far behind no one can doubt. What has really 
happened? Have there been perversions in large numbers? 
This is sometimes maintained, especially because of the appear- 
ance of names decidedly Catholic among lists of persons prom- 
inent in Methodist and Baptist activities. The leakage mani- 
festing itself in this way is probably much smaller than might 
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at first sight be suspected. A Kelly, or a Burke, or a Shea, 
engaged in railroad building a hundred years ago, finds him- 
self in a district entirely non-Catholic. His occupation or some 
business opportunity decides him to make his permanent resi- 
dence there. He marries a non-Catholic and a large family 
grow up adhering to the religious persuasions of their mother. 
Descendants bearing his name may to-day number over a hun- 
dred. A few scattered cases of this kind would account for a 
great deal of the alarm prevailing in reference to defections. 


Wmnuv INCREASE HAS BEEN SO SLOW. 


If the Catholic population of the country is much below what 
one should expect, not leakage so much as failure to multiply 
is accountable. Unfortunately an immense majority of United 
States Catholics is now and has been at all times located in 
cities. That natural increase does not obtain in cities is no 
longer a matter of debate. Students of sociology are unani- 
mous in proclaiming it. In the Catholic World of 1924 this 
conclusion is put forward in the following terms ''A distin- 
guished Jesuit biologist of Germany remarks that even Cath- 
olic Cologne, if left for three generations without recruits 
from country districts, would be a desert." 

To substantiate the doctrine as applied to cities of this 
country, we need no further evidence than the 1920 census. 
The total population of the country is given as 54,304,603 
urban and 51,406,017 rural. Corporations, municipalities, 
2,500 or over, are considered urban; everything else is rural. 
The surprising announcement is in reference to those under 
nineteen years of age. Of this element of the total population, 
the rural possesses almost four millions more than the urban. 
Even this does not describe conditions. Of persons between 
the ages of nineteen and forty-four, the normal ages of parent- 
hood, the urban population exceeds the rural by more than 
six millions. Or roughly, in the urban population there are 
twenty-three millions of parenthood age and nineteen and a 
half million under nineteen years; while in our rural popula- 
tion there are seventeen millions of parenthood age and twenty- 
three and a half millions under nineteen. The solution, then 
of a simple question in proportion reveals that seventeen mil- 
lion of parenthood ages in country districts will have almost 
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as many children under nineteen years of age as would thirty 
million of parenthood age in the urban communities. 

Nor is this all. It is generally agreed that large families 
of children in our cities are most commonly found in the first 
generation of foreigners, that is to say, the children of parents 
who came from rural districts. Imagine, then, a city in which 
all of parenthood age are city-reared. How very diminished 
would likely be the number of those under nineteen. 

Since at least three-fourths of the Catholics in the United 
States are and have been urban residents, the explanation of 
our failure to increase is not far to seek. In accounting for 
foreign-born in the wider sense of the term, the 1920 census 
states that 83 per cent of Irish are urban residents, of French 
70, Austrian 74, Italian 85, Spanish 74, Portuguese 72, and 
French Canadian 77. 

There is still another aspect of this question that must not 
be overlooked. We claim, and claim justly, that advocates of 
birth control have no influence among our Catholic people. 
Notwithstanding this, it is the non-Catholic portion of the 
United States which as a whole shows the greater natural in- 
crease. What would be the result to-day had those whom 
faith has preserved from race suicide tendencies been at all 
times rural residents? 


CONTINUING PREDOMINANCE OF BRITISH NAMES. 


Another circumstance, constantly coming into evidence as 
one studies the census of 1920, is worthy of close attention. 
None can fail to remark the overwhelming number of British 
names designating persons of prominence in every sphere to- 
day. Lists of senators, legislators, jurists, university profes- 
sors and presidents, etc. sound much as in colonial days. This 
is al] the more remarkable when we consider that throughout 
those one hundred and fifty years, immigrants from England 
and Scotland have been few in number in comparison with the 
large quotas constantly arriving from other European coun- 
tries. Apparently even to-day it is chiefly descendants of the 
old colonial population who rise to prominence in this country. 
What is the explanation? 

Are we to find the answer in statements, reiterated constantly 
and everywhere, to the effect that extraordinary high percen- 
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tages of the successful in every walk of life come from rural 
districts? It is a fact that, in the rural population from coast 
to coast, two or three states only excepted, colonial descendants 
predominate. In the opening up of new states and territories, 
the lead has been taken by American people moving Westerly 
and Southerly, rather than by those we rank as foreigners. 
As a result of this, 89 per cent of the white farm population of 
the United States, according to the 1920 census, is native. The 
foreign-born are found chiefly in cities. Descendants of the 
old colonial stock hold the land ; descendants of the old colonial 
stock largely monopolize positions of prominence. 

See what all this means. A non-Catholic population has been 
on the land from the beginning. They multiplied as rural 
people do. They gradually got possession of the land, or the 
greater part of it, in almost every state. Their sons in each 
generation were the men of vigor, ambition, industry, and sta- 
bility, who controlled the great interests of the nation, and one 
by one succeeded to positions of influence and power. 


WHO ARE CITY CATHOLICS? 


Before dropping this subject, I should like to quote a few 
more figures that seem replete with significance. Some of our 
older and larger cities had a numerous Irish Catholic popula- 
tion two or three generations ago. The hope that their pos- 
terity would to-day be filling those same churches, and many 
others as well, seems sadly frustrated. In these very cities the 
Irish Catholic population continues largely foreign-born. Ac- 
cording to the 1920 census, there are in New York (Brooklyn 
not included) 617,000 born in Ireland, or the children of Irish 
parents. Of this same description Philadelphia has 222,000, 
Chicago 200,000, Boston, proper (exclusive of its several popu- 
lous suburbs) 175,000, Jersey City 47,000, Providence 42,000. 
Add to these the influx of Catholics of Irish origin from towns 
and country places in the United States, from Canada and else- 
where ; what margin is left to represent the posterity of congre- 
gations sixty, fifty, forty years agot The census of 1860 
gives the city of New York a population of 1,174,779. We can 
safely suppose 200,000 of these were of Irish origin. A nor- 
mal natural increase would give us to-day 800,000 descendants 
of those 200,000. Where are they? 
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May we go still farther and venture into prophecy? In 
1920 there were in New York 204,000 born in Ireland, 146,000 
born in Poland, 225,000 in Austria. In Chicago $7,000 born 
in Ireland, 138,000 in Poland, 82,000 in Austria. In Phila- 
delphia, 65,000 born in Ireland, 31,000 in Poland, 28,000 in 
Austria. In Boston, proper, 57,000 born in Ireland, 8,000 in 
Poland, 59,000 in Canada. A very large proportion of this 
totalis Catholic. How many of their posterity will be swelling 
Catholic congregations anywhere fifty or sixty years hence? 

M. V, KELLY, C.S.B. 

St. Thomas’ College, Houston, Texas. 


ADULTERATION OF WHEATEN FLOUR. 
I. 


N 1897 (29 Jan.) Pope Leo XIII at the request of the Holy 
Office issued a ' decretum sanationis" on behalf of an 
Ordinary who in making his diocesan visitation discovered 
that for several years past a number of his priests had pur- 
chased from local firms wheaten flour for making the altar 
breads, which flour upon being tested was found to be largely 
adulterated with non-wheaten material. The priests had used 
the flour in good faith for the celebration of Mass, without 
suspecting that it might affect the validity of the Holy Sacri- 
fice for which stipends had been accepted by them. 

Some years after this the Eucharistic congresses in differ- 
ent parts of Europe took note of the widespread adulteration 
of wheaten flour, and proposed means to control the output and 
purchase of flour for the making of altar breads, since on it 
depended the very existence of the Blessed Sacrament in our 
churches. 

At one of these congresses Bishop Maes of Covington took 
up the question of our American wheat, since it was conceded 
that abundant wheat crops were at our disposal to guarantee 
the necessary supply of pure flour, unless commercial agencies 
interfered with it. He not only gathered the necessary data 
on the subject but applied to various officials of our Govern- 
ment and to reliable laboratories which were interested in the 
manufacture and sale of wheaten flour, here and abroad. It 
was found that, while adulteration is perhaps less extensive in 
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the United States than in certain parts of Europe which depend 
for the supply of wheat upon export from other countries, a 
large proportion of flour sold as wheat in the States is mixed 
with Indian corn and other vegetable products, such as bean 
meal, rice, etc., less expensive or more easily obtained. 

Bishop Maes published the details of his inquiries at the 
time in the ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW (December, 1906), a 
summary of which is reproduced below as it indicates the char- 
acter, and to some extent the continuous need there is to watch 
the same difficulties confronting our clergy who are solicitous 
for the safeguarding of the most important act of worship in 
the Catholic religion. 

Since 1906 the production of wheaten flour in the United 
States has not risen very considerably. It was about 750 
million bushels then, whereas in 1924 it amounted to 850 
million bushels according to the official report of our Agri- 
cultural Department. The price, however, which had risen 
during the war to almost four times the normal of twenty 
years ago, is much higher to-day than it was then. The grind- 
ing of wheat in American grist mills keeps the same proportion, 
and it is here that adulteration is systematized. Our export 
of wheaten flour to-day is not much higher than it was in 1906, 
though shortly after the war it more than doubled in quantity. 
Meanwhile there has been a considerable rise in the import 
of wheat from South America (Argentina, Chili, etc.), 
Canada, Australia, and British India. Russia, Roumania, and 
Bulgaria are the other chief exporting countries in Europe 
at present. 

In view of the facts involving the danger of not obtaining 
valid material for altar breads, and thus jeopardizing the cele- 
bration of the Holy Sacrifice, Bishop Maes suggested that 
episcopal or diocesan statute confine the making of hosts to 
the charitable religious institutions of the diocese—the profit 
derived therefrom to be spent on works of mercy to which the 
institutes are devoted. The Benedictine Fathers at Westmore- 
land had already set the example of such activity. Similar 
centres of wheat supply and the making of altar breads had been 
established by religious, such as the Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd, elsewhere. But the danger of commerical enterprise and 
the growing need of supplies in this important field of Catholic 
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Church administration make a new source of safeguard most 
welcome. We therefore gladly direct the attention of bishops 
and priests to the agricultural industry conducted by the 
Society of the Divine Word at Techny, Illinois (St. Mary's 
Mission House), already advertised in a number of our Cath- 
olic weeklies. The institution offers guaranteed pure wheaten 
flour for the making of hosts. Under the personal supervision 
of the superiors 


such flour is put up in sacks containing 24-25 pounds and 49-50 
pounds (the variation indicates an allowance for the weight of the 
bags). This flour is prepared from wheat raised by the brothers on 
the Techny farm, and it is carefully ground and sacked upon their 
own premises. Every possible care is taken to make this flour abso- 
lutely pure in every particular. The whole project has no thought 
of commercial advantage whatever back of it. The flour is prepared 
solely as a spiritual service for those priests who are anxious to be 
certain as to the quality of the product used for the hosts which 
they require. The flour sells at five cents a pound—shipping charges 
extra. 


In soliciting the coóperation of our clergy with the above 
effort to secure pure wheat flour for the altar service we are 
seconding the self-sacrificing and beneficent mission work of 
the Fathers, while procuring a safe method to guard the 
sacredness of Eucharistic worship. 


II. 


The following is a part reprint of the late Bishop Maes's 
findings on the subject of procuring pure wheaten flour, with 
special reference to the needs of the American clergy. 

At the Eucharistic Congress held at Lourdes in 1899 the Rev. 
Fr. Mermillod asserted that after a careful and conscientious 
survey of the adulterations of wheaten flour, practised by re- 
tailers as well as by millers, he had ascertained positively that 
many foreign substances were used to reduce its first cost or 
to increase its bulk; the aim being, of course, to add to the 
profits of its sale. Already in 1861 an expert reported officially 
that of one hundred samples of bread collected promiscuously 
in a large city, only thirteen were free from admixture with 
other substances, some deleterious, others of inferior quality. 
The more honest merchants mixed the wheaten flour with flour 
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of rye, oats, and beans, peas, rice or potatoes, claiming that 
such admixture is not injurious to health. We know, how- 
ever, that such admixture is always illicit and may result and 
does often result in the invalidity of the element of bread re- 
quired for the Holy Sacrifice. But more unscrupulous dealers 
go much farther; they use pulverized bones, chalk, lime, plaster, 
ashes, alum, even sawdust, as a mixture, and combine talc and 
other stony substances with the wheaten flour to enhance its 
white appearance. 

The many condemnations of millers and merchants for 
adulteration of wheaten flour, with potato flour, plaster, etc., 
in France and elsewhere, prove the truth of ‘Fr. Mermillod's 
contention. Being a practical man, he prevailed upon a re- 
ligious community of the diocese of Annecy to buy a mill 
property in his neighborhood. There the wheat is ground 
under his own supervision; his Bishop and the Archbishop of 
Chambéry have advised their priests to get the flour for altar 
breads from this Eucharistic mill of Anthy-Séchez. 

Impressed by the facts cited by this zealous priest, the 
Eucharistic Congress of Lourdes passed the following resolu- 
tion: " We request the Right Rev. Bishops to establish, wher- 
ever practicable, mills for the grinding of wheat for Euchar- 
istic purposes under the supervision of a priest." 

In 1901 the Rev. Fr. Piat, Professor in the Catholic Institute 
of Lille, reported to the Eucharistic Congress of Angers that 
another prelate had acted upon that resolution: Cardina! 
Couillé, Archbishop of Lyons, who had founded, with the help 
of a generous benefactress, the Moulin Eucharistique de St. 
Camille. It is connected with the Agricultural School at the 
Castle of Aix, near St. Germain-Laval, Loire. 

At the Eucharistic Congress held at Namur in September of 
1902, the Rev, Fr. Seyve, Director of the Agricultural Orphan 
Colonv in Aix, mentioned above, read a report which fully 
confirms the fact, previously asserted, of very extensive adul- 
terations of flour. He mentions of his own knowledge a quarry 
where the white stone is ground to a very fine powder, looking 
for all the world like the beautiful patent flour of our steam 
flour mills. The owners sell it to flour merchants who retail 
it to grocers and bakers, guaranteeing immense profits without 
any danger of detection. This flour is very white, very heavy 
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and very cheap, thus enabling the dishonest dealer to sell a 
very superior-looking quality of flour at a moderate price. 


SAWDUST. 


We cull the following from the Literary Digest of 14 March, 
1903. The scientific ingenuity of these throwers of dust 
would have given a poetic inspiration to the author of “ Le Chat 
enfariné”’: 


A recent account of “Some Falsifications" contributed to the 
Cosmos (Paris, 14 February) by Paul Combes, informs us that ordi- 
nary sawdust has for several years been a favorite ingredient of cer- 
tain cheap flours and cereal foods, and he gives a recipe for detect- 
ing it. Says Mr. Combes: 

Very fine sawdust is sometimes mixed with cereal foods, and has 
at least one advantage—it is no poison. It even constitutes a suffi- 
cient food for the larvae of certain insects, but it is quite insufficient 
for the nourishment of man. It was shown several years ago (1898) 
that certain suspected cereals contained no less than forty per cent 
of sawdust. 

This adulteration is found especially in wheat flours of inferior 
quality and also in oat or rye flours, which normally contain cellu- 
lose débris coming from the grain itself. Thus it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to detect. 

Nevertheless Mr. Le Roy has attempted to apply to the test the 
color reaction produced in cellulose by different substances, such as 
orcin and amidol—well-known reactions, but not hitherto used in 
this special manner. 

He has obtained excellent results by using a reagent that shows 
in a few seconds the presence of wood sawdust in meal. This has 
the following composition: 


Ethyl or methyl alcohol of commerce..... . I50 cubic centimeters. 
Distilled: water 1 scecess ws am Rr hs 15o “ * 
Sirupy phosphoric acid .................. Il00 ls SS 
Phloroglucih: 22.4 RX oe ax e ea vo IO grams. 


It suffices to throw a pinch of the suspected cereal in some of the 
liquid and to heat it gently. If the flour contains wood, the particles 
of sawdust will assume a brilliant carmine color—the coloration pro- 
duced on the cellulose particles coming from the grain itself is absent 
or slight, at least for some time; as for the starch particles, they 
remain colorless. The observation may be made with the naked eye 
or with a strong lens. 
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A solution of phloroglucin in hydrochloric acid acts too energeti- 
cally under the same conditions; the difference of color between the 
particles of wood-cellulose and grain-cellulose is less marked. 

Of course M. Le Roy’s rapid and sure reagent does not enable us 
to measure the proportion of sawdust in the flour, but it reveals the 


adulteration, which can afterward be studied more carefully with the 
microscope. 


Do not such secrets of the trade frequently account for the 
"no admittance" rules of many manufactories? Our mer- 
chants are not more reliable, on the whole, than the old-country 
ones—as a rule non-Catholics are less scrupulous than those 
of our own faith. When one comes across a confidential cellar- 
man of some leading grocery house who is willing to talk, one 
will soon find out, as we did, that grinding almond shells to 
increase the bulk of cinnamon is not the only adulteration prac- 
tised. Indeed it is one of the most harmless frauds as com- 
pared with certain others. We have known wine manufac- 
turers who advertised their wares as specially prepared for the 
Altar, who, in talking freely and sincerely about the purity of 
their Eucharistic wine, said in perfect good faith that, of 
course, a little sugar and spirits had to be added in order to 
make it keep and render it palatable. We know that the 
Roman decisions on this matter allow a low percentage of such; 
were these decisions scrupulously followed? 

Only the other day we came across a statement culled from 
a commercial report of 1902, which made us gasp. It is well 
known that Marseilles, in southern France, is the largest market 
of pure olive oil in the world. Well, in 1902 Marseilles im- 
ported from the United States of America nineteen thousand 
tons of cotton-seed oil! That is, thirty-eight million (38,- 
000,000) pounds. And a great proportion of that enormous 
quantity of oil is re-shipped to the United States. We hope 
that the firms who guarantee the oils they sell for the use of 
Bishops on Holy Thursday, namely, for the Consecration of 
the Holy Oils, do not import their genuine article from Mar- 
seilles. If they do, let them be very wary and very careful 
with whom they deal. Thank God, neither the sacred Priest- 
hood nor Baptism depend for their validity upon the genuine- 
ness of the olive oils these gentlemen furnish; but that the 
validity of the Sacraments of Confirmation and of Extreme 
Unction is at stake, is the common teaching of theologians. 
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MILLER AND STOREKEEPER, 


To return to the purity of flour for Altar Breads. When 
we remember the reputation of the old-time miller for dis- 
honesty, have we not reason to inquire carefully into milling 
methods? He had not stolen his reputation; the folklore 
which represents him as the last one to go to his duty on the 
last day of the Easter season, bringing in the inkstand to the 
pastor, that is, the last one to be enrolled on the list of Easter 
communicants—is rather founded on fact. True, the old- 
fashioned grinder of the windmill has disappeared. But have 
we reason to believe that his brother of the steam-mill is more 
honest or has as many reasons to be honest as he had? Does 
not the fact of wholesale trade and of mills of immense daily 
capacity make fraud easier and more likely? 

It may be urged that we have to rely on somebody and that 
we have all the possible guarantees as to the purity of the flouc 
used, because the Altar Breads are obtained from some Re- 
ligious Community. But are not those good souls, so trusting 
and with such a high sense of charity and truth, more liable to 
be imposed upon than people of the world? The Sisters, of 
course, fully realize the necessity of pure and unadulterated 
flour in the making of Altar Breads for Holy Mass. You may 
rely on the special care which they bestow on the manufacture 
of them; but can you rely as much on their business capacity? 
Their reverence for the Holy Sacrifice makes them anxious to 
secure beautiful flour that will bake fine white hosts; their love 
of poverty leads them to patronize some flour dealer who is very 
kind, who sells to them at cheaper rates than other retailers do 
and who makes an occasional donation to the Community. 
How does the man make both ends meet? Where do his profits 
come in? The good Sister is without guile. Should she be 
bold enough to ask whether he sells genuine wheat flour, the 
merchant's readiness to swear that he has nothing but pure 
unadulterated flour in stock frightens her; she would not dare 
to entertain the least suspicion of the honesty of so kind and 
religious a gentleman! 

The retailers may indeed be in good faith. We do not doubt 
that many are; but the most honest of men, even among Catholic 
merchants, do not always attach to these things the importance 
which we do and which they ought to do. 
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IN AMERICA. 


Here in America our best guarantee of the purity of the 
wheaten flour on the market is the fact that wheat is plentiful 
and cheap. When we were preparing this article we availed 
ourselves of the professional experience of the Hon. Scott 
Bonham, attorney for the Ohio Dairy and Food Commission at 
Cincinnati, and he expressed the opinion that adulteration in 
wheat flour in the United States, if it exists here at all, consists 
in mixing other grains with the wheat, and that even such 
fraud is rare. He instances the fact that wheat flour for the 
Southern market is occasionally mixed with corn meal to cater 
to the well-known taste of the Southern for the staple product 
south of Mason and Dixon's Line. 

Remembering the very interesting information which Pro- 
fessor J. N. Shepard, Dairy and Food Commissioner at Desmet, 
South Dakota, had imparted to the “Sixth Convention of the 
National Association of Dairy and Food Commissioners," held 
at Portland, Oregon, in July, 1902, Mr, Bonham submitted for 
me the following questions to this chemist, who is an expert 
on the value of wheat and cereal foods. Mr. Shepard's answers 
follow : 


Question I. — From statistics, out of a stated number of samples 
of wheaten flour examined, how many were found to be adulterated, 
and with what? 

Answer.—After patient search I must answer your first question 
concerning the extent to which flour is adulterated by saving that I 
have found no statistics bearing on the subject. This leads me to 
believe that the practice of adulterating wheat flour is very little 
practised. In my general reading I have come across a few solitary 
instances where adulterations were reported. In one case a white 
earth was used, but this was promptly suppressed. Again our texts 
sav that corn meal is sometimes used as an adulterant. But this is 
certainly not practised by any of our large and reputable milling 
concerns whose trade is so vast that it embraces the entire globe. 

Question 2.—Does the process of making fatent flour take from 
the wheat grain any of those properties which might result in the 
flour so produced being other than pure wheat flour? 

Answer.—In reply to your second question concerning patent flour 
I answer emphatically, No. I believe that a little variation exists as 
between the manufacture of straight flour and patent flour, in the 
practices of different mills. But as I understand it, the patent flour 
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does not carry quite so much starch as the straight and is in conse- 
quence higher in gluten or muscle-building properties. 

In regard to the whole wheat flours, they simply carry more of the 
bran and shorts than the patent, and personally I do not believe in 
them. The outer covering of the wheat kernel contains much cellu- 
lose which is practically indigestible, and I can see no gain in the 
addition of such material. Moreover, some extensive investigations 
I am now conducting lead me to believe that there may be some 
popular misapprehension in regard to the protein contents of the 
flour from wheat as compared with the refuse from the usual milling 
processes. The belief prevails that the bran and shorts carry much 
more crude protein than the flour and thus that a large proportion 
of the most valuable constituent of wheat is lost. I am trying to 
find what becomes of the nitrogen in wheat when treated by the 
ordinary milling process. While I have not yet summed up my re- 
sults, I know I have many analyses now completed which show that 
there is little difference between the protein content of the flour and 
that of the refuse bran and shorts. I know that the summation of 
all analyses shows the flour to be somewhat poorer in crude protein, 
and when all my analyses are considered they may point the same 
way; but I believe the difference is overestimated in the popular 
mind. 

Question 3.—What particular flour made either in this locality or 
elsewhere can be considered in every respect pure wheat flour? 

Answer.—TIn regard to your third question I would say that any 
of the leading brands of flour put out by any of the great milling 
firms of Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago, Cincinnati, and other manu- 
facturing centres, are strictly reliable. 


When kindly forwarding this information to me, Mr. Bon- 
ham had reason to say that “ we can both feel like congratulat- 


ing the flour men in this country upon the small amount of 
adulterations." 


U. S. CEREAL BULLETIN, No. 13. 


However, before adopting conclusions, let us turn to “ Bul- 
letin No. 13, U. S. Department of Agriculture." * 

This important document covers the whole field and will 
repay perusal. Speaking of the adulteration of wheat this 
Bulletin says :— 


1 Division of Chemistry. Foods and Food Adulterants. Investigations made 
under the direction of H. W. Wiley, Chief Chemist. Part Ninth: Cereals and 
Cereal Products. Washington Government Printing Office, 1898. 
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In this country, where the cereals are so abundant and so cheap, 
there is little inducement to seek for substitutes for them in the 
process of bread-making. Many substitutes, however, have been and 
are still used in different parts of the world . . . . materials which 
are used for mixing with wheat or rye flour are the meal of Indian 
corn, dari-corn, oats, barley and sorghum seed. 

According to “ L'Echo agricole", No. 18, 1897, there are many 
frauds practised in France by mixing the flour of maize and the flour 
of rice with wheat flour. It is said that the merchants of Bordeaux 
mix ten per cent of maize flour and five per cent of flour of rice with 
the wheat flour. 

The foregoing materials all belong to the cereal class. When we 
pass to another character of substitutes, however, . . . . numerous 
attempts have been made and are making for the substitution of pea 
and bean meal, peanut meal, castor-bean meal, and protein-rich 
materials which possess a pleasant taste and can be used without 
exciting suspicion as substitutes for wheat and flour. . . 

In this country also, in many localities there is a practice of mix- 
ing maize with wheaten flour with no fraudulent intent. . . . 

In regard to the use of Indian-corn meal for mixing with wheaten 
flour in this country, a prominent army officer of large experience in 
the Commissary Department, under date of 20 March, 1897, gives 
the following information: 

“The Indian-corn flour used in adulterating wheat flour is especi- 
ally prepared at at least two mills in this section of the country, one 
in Cincinnati and the other in Kansas, and such Indian-corn flour is 
not put upon the market at all. It is made and solely prepared for 
use in adulterating wheat flours. To an unpractised eye the corn 
flour made at the Cincinnati mill, without any mixture, could be 
passed off as a spring-wheat flour. It has the same feel, and the 
same appearance to the inexpert; of course it lacks taste and color 
when critically examined, but it is of such a nature that it is difficult 
to detect it in mixtures, even though in very large proportions." 


A method of detecting an admixture of maize meal in wheat 
flour is described in the Northwestern Miller of 19 March, 
1897 :— ‘‘The only apparatus needed is a small piece of No. 
I4 bolting cloth and a wide-mouthed jar; a fruit jar will do 
very well. Take a small sample of the suspected flour, such 
as can readily be held in the hand, and dough it up. Then 
fasten the bolting cloth with a string or rubber band over the 
mouth of the jar, thus making a sieve, and gently knead the 
dough under a trickling stream of running water, holding it 
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over the sieve. The starch will run off with the water into the 
jar, and when nothing more can be kneaded away there will 
remain in the hand a residue of gluten and fiber, which should 
be dried; and then, in the case of pure wheat flour, this residue 
will be of an even yellowish color, but with an admixture of 
only a small per cent of corn flour the residue will be streaky, 
and when dried out the unevenness is so marked that no one 
can fail to see it. The corn-flour residue color is a chalky 
white, and the wheat-flour gluten a dark yellow color. When 
the glutens are washed out, they may be left to dry out natur- 
ally, or the drying may be done in a moderately warm oven or 
over a heater. For convenience in handling it, it is well to put 
them on small pieces of cardboard. Instead of kneading the 
dough in the hand, it may be put directly on the sieve and 
worked with the handle of a teaspoon. By the method herein 
described an admixture of as low as § per cent of corn flour can 
be readily detected, and we have detected admixtures of only 
I per cent of corn flour." 

We have examined many samples of corn flour, and find that 
when sifted with a No. 16 sieve very little of the corn flour goes 
through, while winter-wheat flour usually sifts through; hence 
we have tested suspected flour by first sifting it and then making 
two doughs, one of the siftings and one of the sieve tailings. 
When treated as above described, the difference in the case of 
mixed flour is marked. The coarser part shows a large pro- 
portion of the corn-flour residue. 


The feeling of the corn flour is a very good rough guide. It feels 
entirely different from wheat flour or middlings, and is more like 
some grades of fine sugar. An expert can tell the presence of a small 
per cent of corn flour in wheat flour by merely feeling it, but the 
washing-out test we have described is a certain indication that any- 
one can readily apply. 

The use of potatoes in bread-making is very extensively practised 
in Europe, and is not unknown in this country . . . but. . . prac- 
tised largely in private families where the bread is prepared for 
home use . . . as it is thereby supposed that a better bread can be 
secured. This idea is probably erroneous. 

The use of chalk, terra alba, and other substances of like char- 
acter in flour is, as far as my knowledge extends, never practised in 
the United States. Instances are rare of such adulterations in for- 
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eign flours, but as a rule the price of cereals in this country is so low 
as to make it of little object to practise this form of adulteration. 
Of course any admixture of these mineral substances could be de- 
tected in the ash of a flour. . . . In the examination of hundreds of 
flours in the laboratory of this division no instance of such an adul- 
teration has ever been noted. 

In the same category may be placed the reports of admixing 
ground dry wood with flour and meal. Such an adulteration is re- 
ported in the /ndustrial American of 15 May, 1892, copied from a 
newspaper of large circulation. ... 

Since the foregoing was written an article has been published in 
the American Grocer of 15 June, 1898, calling unfavorable attention 
to an advertisement of ' Mineraline" consisting of ground soap- 
stone as an adulterant of flour... . 

Of 815 flours examined in the Food-Control Station at Vienna 
(Austria), 107, nearly fourteen per cent, contained bran, cowpeas, 
cockle seed, lolium temulentum (darnel), and traces of tiletia caries. 

One sample of flour and the noodles prepared from it had bluish 
green spots, due to an aniline color. . . . 

From 1 September, 1892, to 31 August, 1893, ten breadstuffs were 
examined, of which two were confiscated. One was a cheap bread 
made from a poor quality of rye and wheat flours together with for- 


eign seeds. ... 
Forty-six flours were examined, of which ten were declared unfit 
for use or adulterated. A number contained foreign seeds ....a 


cheap flour containing 16.5 ash, mostly sand; an American flour was 
maize flour with 5.32 per cent ash, of which 0.41 per cent was alum 
and the rest magnesia, probably derived from magnesia carbonate. 
One sample of flour contained 1.77 per cent zinc white.? (Report, 
pp. 1285-90, 1332.) 


THE HoN. SECRETARY JAMES WILSON. 


We owe the above document to the kindness of the Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture, the Hon. James Wilson. 
When forwarding the Bulletin he wrote as follows: “ Whilst it 
is true that talc, chalk, and other ingredients have been used 
to some extent in Europe and perhaps in this country for the 


2 It may be noted that no references are made to the English-speaking coun- 
tries; only France and Austria are mentioned. It would be useful and interest- 
ing to hear from our confreres of England, Ireland and Australia, on this 
point of adulteration of wheat. I have no doubt but statistics are available in 
these countries, and as many of the readers of the Review reside in these 
English-speaking countries a real service would be rendered. 
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adulterating of flour, it is not believed that this practice is 
prevalent anywhere at all, at the present time, in the United 
States.” 

This statement is authoritative and very comforting. Yet 
the above extracts of Bulletin No. 13 leaves a margin of doubt 
about the purity of some of our American brands of flour. 
This has its weight in a matter of such essential importance as 
the absolute purity of flour used to make the breads for the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, since upon it depends the validity of the 
Consecration. 

The danger of adulterating is certainly not as great or as 
common in the United States as it is in Europe; hence it does 
not call for any urgent or general action on the part of our 
American Bishops. Nevertheless, as is seen, we must make 
our reservations in accepting the congratulations of Mr. Bon- 
ham and the tabulations of the chemists. 


WHEAT PASTE. 


Occasionally one gets very peculiar and striking sidelights 
on questions of this kind. I was talking with an American 
Bishop on this important matter and expressing my views. 
The prelate became reminiscent and said :— 

“A few years ago I visited a book-bindery in Richmond, 
Va., and the proprietor did the honors of the shop. Our con- 
versation drifted naturally to book-binding, and the subject 
of paste was eventually mentioned. The man remarked that 
men of his trade were about the best judges of the quality of 
wheat flour, because a poor flour makes a bad paste and thev 
needed the best article to do creditable work. ‘I have tried 
many brands,' he said, ' and whilst I have used many kinds for 
every-day work, when I have a fine job on hand, I always get 
my flour from the Rev. B— (mentioning a preacher living in 
Virginia, and known throughout the countryside for his strict, 
old-fashioned honesty). ‘I have to pay more for it, but the 
preacher grinds the wheat himself, and the flour is absolutely 
pure. To-day I use no other. I get the best’ Would it not 
be good business sense and good religion besides to follow the 
example of the bookbinder and, supreme interest at stake, to 
get the very best?" 
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IN CANADA, 


How shall we get it? An essential question indeed. A 
Canadian priest told me that many priests of the Diocese of 
Montreal get their hosts from Religious Communities. These 
buy their flour from the grist mill built at La Riviére des 
Prairies, by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. The mill is 
known far and wide as the moulin du Crochet. The Sisters 
make a yearly collection of wheat among the farmers and grind 
that wheat for the Convent Altar-Bread Trade exclusively. 

The Sisters of Hotel-Dieu do still better. Following the 
edifying example of Duke Wenceslaus of Bohemia, who with 
his own hand sowed and harvested the wheat, and gathered 
and pressed the grapes, destined for the Holy Sacrifice, and 
presented them to the priest when serving Mass—they have set 
apart one of their own farms for that purpose. They raise 
their own wheat and have it ground into the pure wheaten flour 
which they use for the manufacture of Altar Breads. 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We all remember the thick, coarse-looking hosts, with rough, 
uneven edges which make many a priest nervous at the Break- 
ing of the Bread, lest a particle glance away under the sudden, 
crackling cleavage. The smaller hosts of that kind leave such 
a large accumulation of particles at the bottom of the ciborium 
as to annoy the priest distributing Holy Communion and appal 
the one who has to purify the sacred vessels. 

In olden days, when the missionary had to use a batter made 
in the kitchen, bake it himself, often between two flat irons, and 
cut the breads with scissors or knife, there was a reason for 
putting up with such poorly-made material for the Holy Sacri- 
fice. Can the same excuse be alleged to-day for such unsatis- 
factory hosts? Wedo not think so. We doubt whether there 
is a single mission in the States without mail for twenty-four 
hours, with the exception of Alaska and two or three of our 
far Western states. The most forsaken and lonely missions 
uf the Far West and South are readily reached within a few 
hours from the nearest railroad station or express office. 
Practically all priests can procure their hosts from some con- 
vent. 


Analecta. 


SUPREMA BAORA OONGREGATIO 8. OFFIOII. 
I. 


DECRETUM. 


DAMNANTUR OPERA Sac. Docronis IOANNIS HEHN “ DIE 
BIBLISCHE UND DIE BABYLONISCHE GOTTESIDEE", ET 
“ WEGE ZUM MONOTHEISMUS ". 
Feria IV die r iulii 1925. 

In generali concessu Supremae S. Congregationis Sancti 
Officii Emi ac Revmi Dni Cardinales, fidei et moribus tutandis 
praepositi, praehabito DD. Consultorum voto, damnaverunt, 
proscripserunt atque in Indicem librorum prohibitorum inser- 
enda mandarunt: 

Volumen: Die biblische u. die babylonische Gottesidee. Die 
israelitische Gottesauffassung im Lichte der altorientalischen 
Religionsgeschichte, von D. DR. JOHANNES HEHN, O. Prof. an 
der Universitat Würzburg; 

atque libellum eiusdem auctoris: 

Wege zum Monotheismus. Festrede zur Feier des drei- 
hunderteinunddreissigjáhrigen Bestehens der Universitat zu 
Würzburg. 

Et in sequenti feria V, die 2 eiusdem mensis et anni, Ssmus 


D. N. D. Pius Div. Prov. PP. XI, in solita audientia R. P. 
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-\dessori impertita, relatam sibi Emorum Patrum resolutionem 
approbavit, confirmavit et publicari iussit. 
Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sancti Officii, 3 iulii 1925. 
Aloisius Castellano, Supremae S. C. S. O. Notarius. 


II. 


DECRETUM: DAMNANTUR ALIQUOT OPERA ET SCRIPTA A Sac. 
Doct. IOSEPH WITTIG EDITA. 
Feria IV, die 22 iulii 1925. 

Emi ac Rmi Dii Cardinales fidei moribusque tutandis prae- 
positi, in generali concessu Supremae S. Congregationis Sancti 
Officii, praehabito DD. Consultorum voto, proscripserunt, 
damnaverunt atque in Indicem librorum prohibitorum inser- 
enda mandarunt, cum omnibus eorum editionibus, opera et 
scripta, quae infra recensentur, edita a Sac. Doct. IOSEPH 
WITTIG, professore ordinario Historiae Ecclesiasticae, Patro- 
logiae et Archaeologiae christianae in Universitate Wratis- 
laviensi. 

I. Die Erlósten, in: Hochland, a. 19, vol. 2 (1922), fasc. 
7, pag. 1-26. 

2. Meine “ Erlósten" in Busse, Kampf und Wehr. Habel- 
schwerdt, Frankes Buchhandlung. 

3. Herrgottswissen von Wegrain und Strasse. Geschichten 
von Webern, Zimmerleuten und Dorfjungen. | Freiburg i. B, 
Herder. 

4. Das allgemeine Priestertum,; et 5. Die Kirche als Aus- 
wirkung und Selbstverwirklichung der christlichen Seele, in: 
Kirche und Wirklichkeit, eiu katholisches Zeitbuch, herausge- 
geben von ERNST MICHEL. Jena, Eugen Diederichs, 1923, 
pag. 21-43 et 189-210. 

6. Leben Jesu in Palástina, Schlesien und anderswo. 2 voll. 
Kempten, J. Kösel et F. Pustet. 

Et feria V subsequenti, die 23 eiusdem mensis et anni, Ssmus 
D. N. D. Pius Div. Prov. PP. XI, in solita audientia R. P. D. 
Assessori S, O. concessa, relatam sibi Emorum resolutionem 
approbavit, confirmavit et publici iuris fieri iussit. 

Datum Romae, ex aedibus Sancti Officii, 30 iulii 1925. 

Aloisius Castellano, Sufpremae S. C. S. O. Notarius. 
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DIARIUM OURIAE ROMANAE. 


RECENT PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


18 May: The Right Rev. Joseph Chartrand, Bishop of 
Indianapolis, nominated Archbishop of Cincinnati. 

28 May: The Right Rev. John Timothy McNicholas, O.P., 
Bishop of Duluth, nominated Bishop of Indianapolis. 

I5 June: Monsignor George T. Walsh, of the Diocese of 
Galveston, made Domestic Prelate of His Holiness. 

23 June: Monsignor Francis Wall, of the Archdiocese of 
Dublin, made Domestic Prelate of His Holiness. 

26 June: The Right Rev. Peter Rogan, of the Society of St. 
Joseph, Mill Hill, made Prefect Apostolic of Buea. 

3 July: The Right Rev. Joseph Chartrand, Archbishop-elect 
of Cincinnati, appointed Bishop of Indianapolis. 

4 July: Mr. Oswald Martin, of the Archdiocese of Calcutta, 
made Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, civil class. 

8 July: The Right Rev. John Timothy McNicholas, O.P., 
Bishop-elect of Indianapolis, appointed Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati. 

IO July: The Right Rev. John James Monaghan, Bishop of 
Wilmington, made Titular Bishop of Lydda. 

I5 July: The Right Rev. James Leen, C.S.Sp., made Titular 
Bishop of Hippo-Zaritorum and Coadjutor with right of suc- 
cession to the Right Rev. John Baptist Murphy, Bishop of 
Port Aloysius, 

The Right Rev. Arsenius Turquetil, O.M.I., made Prefect 
Apostolic of the newly erected Prefecture of Hudson Bay. 

21 July: Monsignori Thomas E. Horgan, Michael Kiely and 
Patrick Guerin, of the Diocese of Sacramento, made Domestic 
Prelates of His Holiness. 

22 July: Mr. William D'Arcy, of the Archdiocese of Liver- 
pool, made Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great. 

23 July: Mr. Thomas Gordon Hensler, of the Diocese of 
Southwark, made Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great, civil class. 

24 July: Mr. David J. Champion, of the Diocese of Cleve- 
land, made Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great. 

25 July: The Very Rev. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., ap- 
pointed Visitor Apostolic for Palestine. 


Studies and Conferences. 


Questions, the discussion of which is for the 
information of the general reeder of the 
Department of Studies and Conferences, are 
answered in the order in which they reach us. 
The Editor cannot engage to reply to in- 
quiries by private letter. 


ED go OD MÀ 9 


OUR ANALEOTA. 


The Roman documents for the month are: 

SUPREME S. CONGREGATION OF THE HOLY OFFICE publishes 
two decrees proscribing certain writings (1) by the Rev. Dr. 
John Hehn of Würtzburg University, and (2) by the Rev Dr. 
Joseph Wittig of Wratislaw University. 

ROMAN CuniA announces officially some recent Pontifical 
appointments. 


MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. 


NEWS FROM CHINA. 


Reports from China published in American newspapers are 
as a rule easily classed under three heads. First there is the 
goody-goody kind sent in by certain missioners and the unholy 
praise of everything pagan indulged in by certain so-called 
philosophers of a decadent type who see only the flowers that 
hide the rotten cadaver of heathendom. The second class 
might be termed the heroes. China to them is an unlimited 
land of adventure; they have only to step off the ship and they 
have an unlimited field before them. The third class is made 
up of the sensational newspaper writers. The sensational 
newspapers, and practically all the papers are that, often print 
things that are fundamentally true, but the ordinary happen- 
ings of the day do not make good reading. What is wanted is 
the extraordinary. It is the continued supply of the extraor- 
dinary that naturally produces a warped view. 

One does not have to be in China long to know that a mis- 
sioner with sense is going to present his particular work as a 
great success. No American likes to help a dving cause; with 
us nothing succeeds like success; so the best thing to do is to 
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picture all the sheep and goats as a fine assortment of lambs. 
In a way, of course, this is harmless; the missions are not a 
dying cause and it is easy for a man to get wrapped up in his 
own particular work; he means to state things as they are, but 
he is so deep in his work that he cannot give anything but a 
subjective opinion, no matter how hard he tries. This is a 
"felix culpa" for the missioner; it makes his life one long 
“merry-go-round” with the gold ring in his hand for another 
ride at every turn. 

Another class of goody-goody stories emanates from a course 
not so harmless and delightful: they are the decadent phil- 
osophers with the grudge in their hearts against the Ten Com- 
mandments who are bent on proving to the world that the 
pagans are better off in more artistic surroundings under their 
superstitions than Christians ever have been or ever hope to 
be. Of course no one in China pays any attention to them; 
but then their ideas were never meant for Chinese residents, 
either native or foreign. 

Let the local village blacksmith hack out an old statue from 
the lung-on tree that grows in front of his house and then stick 
it up in a dirty delapidated temple until it grows green with 
grime and this soul will see an artistic message in it. The 
usual stuff about something of the spirit that transcends earthy 
Western minds is given to the public. The face may be as 
flat as a pancake and just as full of expression, but that con- 
veys the placidity of Asia. The ears may resemble the auricu- 
lar flaps of an elephant, but that means the god is all-hearing. 
The rest of the thing may be of a shape that defies all the laws 
of gravity and anatomy, but that has a hidden meaning too— 
you must search for it. Seeing the smithy had no fine tools, 
naturally his work was rough, but so were Rodin’s and the 
works of the Middle Ages when every baker was a Phidias. 
The grime in the temple is a mystic haze; it always is and is 
left there for that purpose. The truth of the matter is, the 
blacksmith was looking for good luck, so he hacked out a 
statue to please one of the local gods; he did the best he could, 
which is generally a poor job; having made his offering to the 
temple he was finished with it. If the statue got grimy, that 
was the god’s lookout; he fulfilled his part of the contract when 
he made the statue. 
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The Chinese think foreigners are a funny lot at best. But 
I feel certain that if they could read some of the interpretations 
put on their ordinary actions and hear about some of the vir- 
tues they themselves never claimed to possess, they would think 
we were funnier still. It has been the custom to say the Chinese 
are inscrutable; they are all born as deep as the ocean and so 
on. Evidently the ''Orientalist" has taken this to heart and 
he makes it impossible for the Chinese to commit an obvious 
action. The fact is, the Chinese are like every other nation: 
they have national virtues and national vices. Their actions 
being based on paganism, it is natural that these infidels should 
have more vices than a people living under a Christian ideal, 
even though that ideal is not always the one in practice. The 
raving against the mercenary Occident is raving indeed. How 
can any people the bulk of whom are working day in and day 
out to stave off starvation, be other than mercenary? If ther 
were not, they would have gone under ages ago in the rough 
fight for existence. It is true, the materialism of the Chinese 
does not glare at you from every cross-road and open lot on 
sign boards, but they use different means. And, again, the 
nation is so poor that their necessities are reduced to the 
minimum; there is little sense in advertising if there is not 
going to beasale. When the bulk of the people feel they are 
well off with a rag for clothes, a bent elbow for a pillow, and a 
bowl of rice for food, there is not much call for fancy mouth 
washes or painless dentistry. Certain sections of China do 
show off real prosperity and these sections can produce more 
advertisements to the square foot than any part of America. 
They love the electric sign with the love of a Broadway devotee. 
and any man who cannot see it is a fit candidate for the deaf, 
dumb, and blind asylum. At present it is hard to pass a temple 
near a market, even in the interior, whose walls are not daubed 
with glaring announcements of the virtues of everything from 
lamp chimneys to liver-pills. Changes are coming over China. 
The “necessities” of life are on the increase, and as these in- 
crease so will their public manifestations of materialism in the 
form we know as advertising. 

In the second class are the heroes. The only qualification 
needed to join this group is an active imagination and a ticket 
to the Orient. Of course you can get more local color by 
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taking a trip to an outport, but that is not essential. To the 
average people, Shanghai and Hong Kong are far enough 
away for anything to happen. As these are large centers of 
population, things sometimes do happen too, but the casualties 
to pure whites of Anglo-Saxon extraction, plus a hundred per 
cent of American origin, are as rare as troubles in poetic 
Arcadia. Of course if the hundred-percenters insist on adding 
another forty per cent of Scotch whiskey, things are liable to 
happen. The interior of the country has been in a state of tur- 
moil for the past thirteen years and there is little assurance 
of how long any place will be free from attack. Almost every 
section has its armed bands who prey on the people not strong 
enough to resist them. Traveling from city to city, whether 
by road or by water, has real dangers and it is perfectly legiti- 
mate for a man to be more or less on edge until the journey is 
finished. However, fighting is not going on in the one place 
all the time and the bandits are not rooted to the ground like 
trees, nor are the people always sitting back allowing the 
bandits to rob them when and how they please. Heads hang- 
ing before a market temple, or bodies stretched before a wall 
of a city, demonstrate that if you prize length of days, banditry 
is not the best business to engage in. Times can get rough in 
the interior of China and often the white man has a hard time 
of it; but these hard times, while wearing, are not the constant 
order of the day. There is still some justice left in China, 
though the wheels work slowly and require a great deal of 
greasing. Anyone familiar with China will admit that things 
at present are quite out of the ordinary. A new spirit is 
growing in the country and every so often it is afflicted with 
growing pains. But even so, there is not as much excitement 
in the country as there used to be in certain sections of the 
U. S. A. under the James Brothers; then, again, lest we forget, 
there is Herrin, Illinois. I do not think anyone gets excited 
when they put their money in a bank whose teller has been held- 
up and robbed. But let an American come to China and ride 
on a boat that has been pirated once, and there is no end of 
stories and material for letters home. The less said about the 
hair-breath adventures in China the better. Most of their 
tellers were classifiel by King David ages ago. 
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The third class and most common is the sensational news- 
paper report. By sensational newspaper report I do not mean 
those that are necessarily untrue. Most of them are funda- 
mentally correct, though the predisposed opinions of the re- 
porters and editors often give the details weird turns. Dr. 
C. C. Wang, former head of the Chinese Eastern Railway, who 
recently returned from a trip to America, commenting on 
sensational newspaper reports said: ‘‘To say that China is re- 
building the Yellow River bridge can never be expected to 
attract as much attention as to report that the bridge has been 
blown up, even though only a part of one span was damaged” 
(China Press, Shanghai). In our own section of Western 
Kwangtung a medical missionary was recently murdered. Un- 
doubtedly he was a fine man and the crime was heinous. 
American newspapers have taken up the matter and an Amer- 
ican gun-boat has been sent down to Pakhoi with a demand on 
the general in charge of the section for twenty-five thousand 
dollars (gold). The general in charge is also a fine man and 
had no more to do with the murder than the captain of the 
gun-boat. The robbers who committed the crime would do the 
same for the general if they only had half a chance. The 
general in question has been written up as a sort of villain, 
while as a matter of fact he is one of the few military men in 
Kwangtung who have the interests of their section at heart. 
During the year and a half he has been in power he has been 
after the bandits all the time and has put through more im- 
provements than the section has seen for a century. The man 
is anything but anti-foreign, but no doubt since his trouble with 
the American Consul he is put in that class. 

Of course, it is natural that sensational news should be 
desired by the newspapers. They want to please their readers. 
and if most people are not keen on actual excitement thev like 
to get itin print. It costs about seventy-five cents a word, or 
something about that sum for newspaper items and no re- 
porter who wants to keep his job is going to cable in uninterest- 
ing news at that pricc. If he did, he would probably do it 
only once. Due to low cable and radio rates there is a con- 
stant flow of news between America and Europe about ordin- 
ary affairs: even the frocks that Lady Lineage wears are im- 
portant enough for American newspapers; but it is not so with 
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the Orient and it does not look as if it would be so for many 
years to come. The only thing we can do about news from 
China is to adopt the old rustic maxim, “ Everything in print 
aint true." 


Fr. TAGGART, A.F.M. 
Kwangtung, China. 


FORTY HOURS’ DEVOTION BETWEEN 31 OOTOBER AND 3 NOV. 


Qu. The title of my church is “All Saints' ". For a number 
of years the Forty Hours' Devotion began here on 1 November. 
Apparently the S.R.C. Urbis et Orbis, 26 February, 1919, ty mak- 
ing the Commemoration of All Souls' a feast Duplex I cl, caused 
numerous changes in the celebration of the Forty Hours' Devotion 
at that time of the year. Will you kindly publish what is the right 
order, for our practical guidance. 


Resp. The sccond of November may fall on a weekday or 
on a Sunday. In the latter case All Souls’ Day is celebrated 
on Monday. 

I. If the Exposition opens on 2 November (resp. 3 Nov.) — 
(a) all Masses are to be “ Pro Defunctis" (black) ; (b) there 
is to be no Mass of Exposition; but (c) after the requiem Masses 
the Most Blessed Sacrament (i. e. the presanctified Host) is 
exposed with all the ceremonial which would follow the Mass, 
if it had been the Mass of Exposition. 

2. If the Exposition opens on 1 November then on 2 Novem- 
ber (resp. 3.) all the Masses celebrated in the church are to 
be De Requie, in purple vestments. No Mass, even in purple 
vestments, is however to be celebrated at the altar on which the 
Blessed Sacrament is actually exposed. Hence in churches 
which have but one altar the masses will have to be omitted, 
or else a temporary altar may be constructed with an altar- 
«tone, upon which Masses may be said for the dead in purple 
vestments (10 August, 1915, /ucruentum). In these cases 
the Missa pro Pace or Quacumque Necessitate is to be omitted. 

3. If the day of Reposition occurs on 2 November (resp. 3) 
the Alissa Repositionis is to be omitted. Accordingly (a) the 
ceremonies ordinarily following the Mass of Reposition are 
performed in the morning; (b) after that the Masses de Requie 
are celebrated as usual in black vestments. 
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Few of the devotions in our churches enjoy the popularity 
accorded to the Forty Hours’ Prayer. It would, therefore, be 
desirable to have it performed without its being broken up 
by the intervention of the ceremonial of All Souls’ Day, which 
is also dear to the faithful everywhere. This interruption 
could be avoided if those who prepare the schedule for the 
yearly celebrations of the Forty Hours’ Prayer in the different 
dioceses, were to mark 31 October to 3 November inclusive as 
days on which the Devotion is «0 to be performed; as is done 
for the Triduum Sacrum in Holy Week. 

In many cases the Forty Hours' Prayer serves as an occasion 
for a sort of mission when the preaching of sermons become: 
a leading part of the spiritual exercises. We doubt the benefit 
of this course in view of the object at which the devotion aims. 
The Justructio Clementina (XXXI) seems to forbid such 
sermons: “Tempore quo durabit eadem Oratio districte inter- 
dicitur praedicare; verum si, ad fovendam fidelium erga 
SSmum. Sacramentum devotionem, brevis concio post Vesperas 
institui velit petenda est licentia et benedictio a Nobis aut a Rmo 
Nostro Vices-gerente." 

The stereotyped sermons on Confession, Communion, and 
Perseverance, have their purpose at other times, which should 
serve as a preparation for and an incentive to devotion at the 
Adoration. The Synod of Piacenza (1899) ordains: “ Nulli- 
modo tamen permittendum est conciones fieri de alio argumento 
quam de Divinissima Eucharistia". The Sacred Congregation 
of Rites (10 May, 1890) prescribes: “ Tempore ipsius concionis 
velum apponatur ante SS. Eucharistiam palam expositam ". 
The indulgenced visits to the Blessed Sacrament exposed at 
this time indicate in the main personal and private adoration, 
or such exercises as foster the same, like the prayers recited by 
classes of school children, sodalities, and confraternities. For 
the rest, it is a call to all individually to come and pour out their 
heart's devotion and prayers for aid in need as well as for 
thanksgiving, as though the Divine Master had invited them 
for special audience on these thrce days. 

Sermons explaining the meaning and special purpose of the 
devotion are undoubtedly in place before the actual celebration, 
say on the Sunday preceding the opening. 
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THE SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN OF OUR RAOE. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW: 

Those who have read Dr, George Barry O’Toole’s The 
Case Against Evolution, will remember the following quota- 
tion from a published article by Father J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., in 
the New York Freeman’s Journal of August 31, 1895. “The 
evolution of the body of man from some inferior animal and its 
subsequent endowment in this body of a rational soul is an- 
tagonistic to no dogma of faith and may be shown to be in har- 
mony with the teachings of St. Thomas”. The same opinion. 
if I remember rightly, was expressed in Dr. Zahm's famous 
book, Evolution and Dogma. 

This distinguished theologian and scientist, however, shortly 
afterward of his own free will suppressed this book. I have, 
I think, read many of Dr. Zahm’s books published since that 
time and have found nothing in them to indicate that he con- 
tinued to hold the opinion that the evolution of the body of 
Adam from a lower animal is tenable. On the contrary, I find 
that in one of his latest books, From Berlin to Bagdad, in 
describing the traditional site of the Garden of Eden, which 
he visited, he declared that he accepted the Biblical story of 
the Creation and Fall just as he learned it as a boy. 

Having studied to the best of my ability the pros and cons 
of this question (which all admit has not as yet been definitelv 
settled by a definition of the Church) I am not afraid to say 
that I agree with Dr. Zahm's latest conclusion, viz. that the 
body of Adam was created immediately "ex limo terrae." Itis 
not necessary to quote Scriptural texts concerning this matter; 
they are familiar to all of us. 

But I think there are philosophical and theological argu- 
ments which throw much light on this question. The definition 
that the rational soul is the substantial form of the bodv 
(Vienne 1311) seems to me to favor the opinion of St. Thomas 
that the spiritual soul is the unica forma corporis and gives it 
its esse corporis. According to this opinion corpus vivum must 
be carefully distinguished from cadaver, which is absolutely 
lifeless corruptible matter. Again the Encyclical Eximiam 
tuam (Pius IX 1857) affirms that the rational soul is vera et 
per se atque immediate corporis forma. It is therefore theologi- 
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cally certain that the rational soul by its substantial union with 
the body is the one and only source of all its life, mental and 
physical, and constitutes human nature and personality. 

Furthermore the soul on account of its spiritual and simple 
(non-complex) nature must have been created ex nihilo as a 
forma corporis subsistens; otherwise it would not have natural 
per se subsistence and immortality. 

Now the souls of all Adam’s descendants including Jesus and 
Mary were created in the same way, otherwise our racial unity 
would not be complete. Physically all men are made one by 
the natural process of generation; morally they are united by 
the similarity of their rational and spiritual natures, 

From the first instant of conception Mary was immaculate. 
The Human Nature of Christ was assumed immediately by the 
Divine Word at the time of His conception or it would have 
had human personality. 

From these two dogmatic facts I think it reasonable to infer 
that all human souls are created ex nihilo at the moment of con- 
ception. Adam and Eve however were not generated, but I 
think it most reasonable to infer that they had rational souls 
at the first moment of their existence. 

HENRY H. Wyman, C.S.P. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


THE “VIA ORUOIS" IN OUR OEMETERIES, 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW: 

The suggestion, in the September number of the ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL REVIEW, that we erect Stations of the Cross in our 
cemeteries, is somewhat novel, but full of possibilities for m ak- 
ing out-of-doors services popular. The idea of going by auto- 
mobile on Sunday afternoon for an outing in the country and 
at the same time having an objective which allows one to sanc- 
tify the Lord's day by a visit to one’s beloved dead and by 8 
definite exercise of prayer, could be improved if pastors were t0 
have regular exercises in the cemetery, with a sermon at the 
close. Many of our people would be glad to attend these o ut- 
door devotions though they might not be inclined to go t? 
Vespers in the afternoon in church. There is no reason why 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament should not be given 0n 
these occasions from a little shrine or chapel in the cemetery. 
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A number of questions have cropped up in our clerical circle 
regarding the blessing of the Stations. I know the matter has 
been treated quite thoroughly in one of the back numbers of 
the REVIEW. There are some points however which remain 
doubtful since the promulgation of recent decrees. These were 
submitted to one of the Franciscan Fathers who is an authority 
on the subject. His answer I venture to give for the benefit of 
your readers. They establish the fact that, while the fourteen 
crosses affixed in the frames must be of wood, it is not necessary 
to have pictures representing the different stations. The 
crosses are to be blessed by a priest who has special faculties 
for this purpose. 

1. The blessing of the crosses must be held in the place 
where they are, or are to be, erected. 

2. The crosses thus blessed need not be put in place by the 
priest who blesses them. This may be done by someone else, 
either before or after the blessing. 

3. The priest who blesses the crosses need not be present 
when they are put up; nor need he himself make the exercise 
of the Stations, as indicated in the ritual. 

4. The crosses must be in place when the exercise of the 
Stations is performed, though they may be blessed beforehand 
in common by another. 

5. Individual crosses may be renewed when necessary; they 
may be removed for this purpose for a time without requiring 
renewal of the blessing in order to gain the indulgences at- 
tached to the exercise of the Via Crucis. 

6. If the cemetery is located at a new site, the erection and 
blessing of the crosses must be renewed also. Not so when the 
cemetery is merely enlarged. 

7. The permission for the erection of the Via Crucis must be 
obtained from the Ordinary in writing, and a record of the fact 
of the erection should be sent to the diocesan chancery. 

FR. RUDOLPHUS. 
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“THE ONE SAORIFIOE" ONOE MORE. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW: 

Current theories about the Mass, as I have pointed out in a 
former paper, assume that the Supper was a sacrifice complete 
in itself and distinct from the Sacrifice consummated on Cal- 
vary; in other words, that there was no liturgical connexion 
between what took place in the Supper and what took place 
on Calvary: Abbot Ford, in an article contributed to the July 
Dublin Review, maintains “that the death on the cross was a 
complete sacrifice in and by itself,” and pronounces the opposite 
view "surely startling”. This implies that there are two 
sacrifices in the New Law, and the Abbot says so openly: 
“Thus Christ offered Himself on two occasions, and in two 
manners ", 

I have shown that both Scripture and Tradition attest the 
oneness of the Sacrifice offered by Christ. But it is worth 
while going more fully into the argument from Scripture. 
Speaking of Christ as Priest forever according to the order of 
Melchisedech, St. Paul says: “ Who needeth not to offer daily, 
as the [Jewish] priests do, first for his own sins, and then for 
the sins of the people; for this He did once in offering Himself" 
(Heb. 7:27). And again: "And as it is appointed unto men 
once to die, and after this the judgment; so Christ was once 
offered to take away the sins of many" (Ib. 9:27-28). In 
this latter place, as is plain from the context, " once offered” 
is referred to the death of Christ on the Cross. In the former 
passage, on the other hand, the direct reference is to the offer- 
ing which Christ made of Himself, not to His immolation or 
death; for while Christ offered Himself, He died at the hands 
of others. Thus St. Paul expressly tells us that the offering 
took place “once”, and the immolation “once”. On the other 
hand the Council of Trent teaches that this one offering was 
made in the Supper, and we know the one immolation was con- 
summated on the Cross. Therefore Christ did not offer Him- 
sclf on two occasions, and what he offered in the Supper was 
the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

Let it be noted further, as bearing out the strict construction 
put upon the “seipsum offerendo" of Heb, 7:27, that St. Paul 
there sharply contrasts our Sin Offering with the sin offering 
of the Old Testament. Now the law of this latter was that the 
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sinner should slay the victim and the priest offer the sacrifice. 
From this it follows that the “seipsum offerendo" of the text 
can be understood only of the offering that Christ made of 
Himself, not of the slaying of Him by the sinners of the world. 
It should also be observed that in the original Greek of the 
former of the two passages cited above from The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we have the aorist active, in the latter the aorist pas- 
sive—What Our Lord did, what was done to Him. What He 
did was the offering, what was done to Him the immolation. 
So we have one offering, one immolation, one complete sacrifice. 

In the foregoing passages, as also in Heb. 13: 10-12," St. 
Paul tacitly refers us to Leviticus for the rite of our One Offer- 
ing for sin. And indeed the Sacrifice of the New Law is pre- 
eminently a sin-offering. Theologians speculate as to whether 
there should be sacrifice had there been no sin. But one thing 
is certain: the Son of God became Man to take away the sins 
of the world by the sacrifice of Himself. And the coming 
event cast its shadow before in the Old Testament. So the rite 
of our Sacrifice is clearly outlined for us in the rite of the Old 
Testament sin-offering. The salient features of that rite, as I 
point out at page 78 of my book, are: (1) the offering and con- 
secration of the living victim; (2) the immolation; (3) the 
ceremonial offering of the victim slain by the carrying of the 
blood into the sanctuary; (4) the feast upon the sacrifice. 
How exactly this rite is carried out in our Sin- Offering is plain 
to be seen. Our Lord offers and consecrates Himself in the 
Supper, is slain on Calvary, and His Blood is introduced into 
the Christian sanctuary daily by the word which was once 
spoken at the Supper and, as St. Chrysostom has it, “ perfects 
the sacrifice on every altar to the end of time." 

To clinch the thing we have the words of Heb. 9:25, 26: 
“Nor yet that He should offer Himself often, . . . for then 
He must have suffered often from the beginning of the world." 
Here the Apostle plainly signifies that to every offering for sin 
correspond suffering and death for sin. And so, if Our Lord 
had offered more than once He should have suffered and died 
more than once, according to the Scripture. Therefore He did 
not offer Himself on two occasions, else must He have died on 
two occasions. 


1 Cf. The Sacrifice of the Mass, p. 130. 
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Every time that the high-priest of old made an offering for 
sin, he had to slay an animal, and with the blood of this victim 
make expiation for sin in the holy place. ‘‘ Without the shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission" : so it was decreed. Now 
the priest of olden time offered, not his own blood, but the blood 
of an animal which could make expiation for sin only in virtue 
of the Blood that was to be shed on the Cross. Hence if Our 
Lord had to offer often, He would have to die often, since it was 
with His own Blood He was to make expiation, and every time 
expiation for sin was made from the beginning of the world 
His Blood would have to be shed. This necessarily implies 
that the offering for sin involves the actual shedding of blood 
even unto death. And so according to the Apostle the offering 
made by Our Lord in the Supper involved the actual shedding 
of His Blood on the Cross. As He actually shed His Blood 
once, as He died once, He offered Himself once and once only. 

The idea that Our Lord offered Himself twice, which is $9 
plainly opposed to Scripture, is also repugnant to reason. He 
made the ceremonial offering of Himself in the Supper 25 
Priest according to the order of Melchisedech. There was n9 
ceremonial offering on Calvary and no public worship of God. 
but rather jibes and derision. Now suppose the Jews had been 
able to put Our Lord to death one of the many times they tried 
to do so before He made the ceremonial offering of Himself 1" 
the supper, their deed would have been murder simply, and not 
sacrifice. Sacrifice is, and has been from the beginning of the 
world by God's own institution, a public rite, the supreme a 
of the public worship of God. As such it is something of which 
men can take cognizance, which the world can be aware O°: 
But if the men of Nazareth had succeeded in casting Our Lo? 
down headlong from the brow of the hill whereon their cit 
was built, their crime would have passed into history as the 
murder of Jesus the Son of Joseph the carpenter. 

Merely internal acts can never suffice for that which is ot 
its very nature external and public. Thus, if Samuel had not 
anointed David, the son of Jesse would never have been reco £& 
nized as King of Israel. So, if the internal act of offerin$ 
sufficed for sacrifice, God would never have bidden Abrahar! 
go up the mountain with his son and there lay him upon an alta! 
and take up his knife to slay him. He who is the Searcher ° 
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hearts knew that Abraham was willing to sacrifice his son before 
he gave the first outward token of his willingness. 

Such notable and solemn functions as the appointment of a 
ruler and the offering of sacrifice to God are not done, as the 
Italians say, alla buona, or, as we say in English, "any old 
how," but have to be performed in accordance with certain 
prescribed rites and ceremonies. The internal act of offering 
would not, therefore, have sufficed to make the death of Christ 
on Calvary a sacrifice. It was the ceremonial offering in the 
Supper which turned what else had been Deicide pure and 
simple into the One offering for the sins of the world which is 
ever more continued on our altars under the forms of bread 
and wine. 

If, on the other hand, Our Lord, after He had offered Him- 
self in the Supper, had not suffered the pangs of His Passion 
and shed His Blood upon the Cross, He would never have 
blotted out the handwriting of the decree that was against us. 
He would not have been a real and actual Victim, but would 
have remained the Victim designate. Even the old pagans 
knew that the wily Sinon would not have been a real victim even 
though he should have worn about his temples for a time the 
sacrificial fillet that was being prepared for him. They, too, 
believed that the higher powers required the actual shedding 
of blood even unto the laying down of life. See Virgil's 
feneid, bk. 2, lines 115-134. Their deities, whom we know 
to have been but apes of the one only true and living God, were 
not to be appeased save “ with the blood of a virgin slain,” 


Sanguine placastis ventos et virgine caesa, 
Quum primum Iliacas, Danái, venistis ad oras. 


O men of Greece, with blood, a virgin's gore, 
Ye stilled the winds, then sought the Trojan shore. 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 


OONFES3IONALS FOR MEN. 


Qu. In preparation for a general Communion of our Holy Name 
Society we had confessions on Friday night for men and boys of the 
parish only. I invited a number of neighboring priests as confessors 
in order to expedite the service. As there were only two confes- 
sionals, we had to hear in the aisles and in the sacristy. For the latter 
place the priest simply had a chair, while the penitents knelt at his 
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side or knees and told their sins without any grating, so that the 
confessor saw them, although being a stranger he did not know them 
individually. Someone later on remarked that this mode of hearing 
confessions is unlawful. I have often seen it at missions and I fancy 
that St. Francis Xavier and other holy confessors frequently made 
no use of the regular confessional as we have it now. What should 
we think of it? 


Resp. Necessity or grave reasons undoubtedly dispense 
from the ordinance prescribing regular confessionals con- 
structed with the customary grating. Nevertheless, the usua! 
construction of confessionals is a regulation to be observed, as 
it safeguards the privacy of the penitent, both in the case of 
men and of women. (Pont. Commiss., 24 November, 1920.) 


THE HOUSEKEEPER AS SEXTON. 


Qu. I have a country parish to look after. The housekeeper 
attends to the sacristy and the sanctuary lamp, as well as the 
altar linen. I have a man to look after the automobile and the out- 
side work. At the last Confirmation visit the bishop asked me about 
the service and seemed to object to the employment of women in the 
sanctuary. Is there any church law forbidding it? The Sisters do 
it elsewhere. 


Resp. Both the terms and the spirit of ecclesiastical law 
exclude the public appearance of women in the sanctuary. In 
religious communities practical necessity and circumstances 
allow an exception, apart from the liturgical services. It cer- 
tainly is unbecoming to see laywomen attend to the decoration 
and the furnishing of the sanctuary during the hours when the 
faithful have access to the church where the Blessed Sacrament 
is kept for adoration. The privilege of placing a light before 
the Tabernacle, as well as of guarding the key and the sacred 
vessels, belongs to the priest or cleric. It rarely involves the 
necessity of introducing a woman as substitute. At all events 
it should not be done while the people may attend the church. 
Also with regard to the choir, the church law ordains that 
women be kept out of sight of the congregation. Recent de- 
cisions of the S. Congregation insist on this: " Mulieres . . . 
in ecclesia ordinarie excluduntur" (S. C. R., 17 September, 
1897 et 19 February, 1903). Even where custom allows them 
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to take part in the choir service they are to remain outside the 
sanctuary and the common view of the faithful: “ Exigendum 
certo ut et ipsae tali e loco canant ubi a populo conspici 
nequeant" (De Pastore Animarum, Micheletti, P. II, cap. 1, 
art. 2). 

The recent canon law has no special statute on the subject, 
apart from the general provisions just indicated, for it 1s quite 
as clearly unbecoming for a woman, outside the cases of neces- 
sity, to assume the offices of a cleric in the sanctuary as it 
would be for her to wear the tonsure or the cassock in public. 


PASTORS AND THE PROPAGANDA OF BIRTH OONTROL. 


The iniquitous propaganda of birth control which is being 
circulated in the family and among young women throughout 
the country, despite the civil laws’ prohibitory measures, has 
become a national menace and it is now a serious matter of con- 
science for pastors and spiritual directors to warn our Catholic 
people against it. Whilst religious instruction and the con- 
fessional are powerful prophylactics against this moral con- 
tagion, they need to be supported by the creation of an intelli- 
gent public opinion. 

Direct means for combating this prevalent disease are offered 
by the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Through its 
General Secretary, the Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., the Con- 
ference is prepared to send to any address a number of leaflets 
setting forth facts and arguments which are likely to counter- 
act the noxious efforts of writers and preachers of birth control. 

These leaflets contain statements and arguments for the most 
part from non-Catholic authorities upholding Catholic teach- 
ing. In the pulpit, on the platform, in writing for the press, 
and in pastoral visitation the priest has here a powerful weapon 
for the defence of sound morals, and for the vindication of 
respect among all classes of healthy-minded persons for the 
doctrines of the Church. 

We advise pastors to send for these leaflets, which are placed 
at their disposal without any charge. Address 

The Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 
General Secretary, N. C. W. C., 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D, C. 
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The topics which we have seen discussed thus far in the 
series on the question of birth control cover 
1. the legal aspects of the matter briefly set forth; 
2. a cross-examination of the Malthus theory favoring birth 
control (quoting editorials from the New York Times); 
3. competent and authoritative analysis of our birth rate; 
4. birth control and the labor movement, 


DE AOTIBUS OONJUGUM QUI DIOUNTUR IMPERFEOTI. 


An experienced man of the world and a lawyer, familiar 
with Latin, who read the article on this subject in the August 
REVIEW, writes: 


Permit me to express my appreciation of the excellent and notable 
service you have rendered to young clerics (and some older ones) by 
the lucid tractate of “ Franciscus" in the August number of the 
Review. I think that nothing could be of greater practical import— 
besides upholding the sacredness of marriage — than the incidental 
principles toward preserving and fostering conjugal union and love— 
the natural conditions which tend to maintain affection and tencer- 
ness. They may clear in many hearts misgivings, coolness and 
gradual estrangement, and perhaps false consciences. 

The subject is masterfully treated by the experienced missionary, 
and deserves our attention for his sound theology and common 


sense. A. R. 


jX holy and learned priest, stating his concurrence in this 
opinion, makes the suggestion, in reference to the added “‘ Nota- 
tiones ", that confessors should direct their advice to the mothers 
of the " nupturientes" rather than to the young women them- 
selves. It would probably do double good. 


MASS STIPENDS FIXED BY 8YNODAL DECREE. 


Qu. Our diocesan statutes of twenty years ago fixed the amount 
of manual Mass stipends. Since then the cost of living has consider- 
ably increased in this part of the country, whereas the salaries of the 
clergy, unlike those of secular vocations, have remained the same. 
Would the bishop, without synodal consent, be allowed to raise the 
customary stipend for Masses, in case of bequests, when the number 
of Masses is not specified? 
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Resp. Yes; but such a change should be made officially 
known to the clergy and faithful. The S. Congregation of 
the Council (15 June, 1918) decided: “ Etiamsi taxa Missarum 
manualium in Synodo dioecesana fuerit approbata, non idcirco 
Ordinarius facultate caret per novum decretum eam immu- 
tandi: siquidem decreta synodalia vim suam unice obtinent ab 
Episcopi auctoritate, quae sive in Synodo sive extra exerceatur, 
eadem prorsus est.” — (Act. Ap. Sed., 1918, p. 507.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF OOMMUNION BY THE DEAOON OF 
BOLEMN MASS. 


Qu. Is it permissible for the deacon at solemn Mass to give Holy 
Communion immediately after the Consecration, so as to save time 
when the number of communicants is large? 

May the ciborium of Hosts consecrated during the Mass be taken 
from the altar immediately after the Consecration? If not imme- 
diately after, how soon after may it be taken? 


Resp. Communion may not be distributed by a deacon of 
a solemn Mass (even though he be in priest’s orders) im- 
mediately after the Consecration. The duty of the deacon is 
to assist the celebrant of the Mass to the end of the Holy 
Sacrifice. After the Consecration he removes the pall, gives 
the Pax to the clerics in choir, etc. Nor is it the function of 
the deacon to distribute Holy Communion at the Mass at all, 
unless there is an actual necessity for doing so at the Com- 
munion of the faithful. 

Since, according to the great majority of theologians, the 
essence of the Sacrifice of the Mass (formalis ratio) consists 
in the Consecration, with Communion as an integral part com- 
pleting the extrinsic perfection of the Mass, it follows that it 
is unlawful to distribute Holy Communion to the faithful be- 
fore the Communion of the celebrant has taken place. The 
only exception is the case of grave necessity, such as the dying 
condition of the communicant demanding Viaticum. 


Sine causa gravissima non licet particulas in Missa consecratas 
sumere de altari ante communionem celebrantis, ut distribuatur fide- 
libus communicaturis: siquidem ex eodem sacrificio prius sacerdos 
celebrans, dein fideles communicari debent. Diximus sine causa 
gravissima, quae occurrit ubi agitur de viatico administrando et 
desint aliae particulae consecratae. 
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Pariter hostiae in Missa consecratae non sunt prius reponendae, 
sed usque ad peractam communionem relinqui debent super altari, 
quia pertineat aliqua ratione ad sacrificium quod communione absol- 
vatur. (Capello, S.J., De Eucharistia, Vol. I, pp. 428 ff.) 


HANDLING THE SAORED VESSELS. 


Qu. What is the meaning of the clause, “vel ab iis qui eorum 
custodiam habent", of Canon 1306, 81? Some of my friends 
maintain that “iis” refers to men only who have received at least 
tonsure. Can it be referred, as it seems at first sight, to anyone who 
has charge of the sacred vessels mentioned in the canon? 


Resp. It means lay persons, such as sacristans of either 
sex, according to demands of place and condition of living, 
who are deputed by ecclesiastical or religious superiors to care 
for the sacred vessels and belongings. The very terms of the 
canon itself imply this when it makes a distinction “a clericis 
vel ab iis qui ", since the term " clericus" covers a person who 
has received tonsure (see Can. 108 S1), leaving the inference 
that “vel ab iis" refers to lay persons. 


BREAKING MARRIAGE ENGAGEMENT BY MARRIAGE 
WITH ANOTHER. 


Qu. Bernard, engaged to Mary during the war, meets and marries 
another woman. Mary, hearing of this, returns to him the engage- 
ment ring. Lately Bernard's wife died. Is he in any way bound 
by his former engagement, of which Mary reminds him now that he 
is free? 


Resp. Bernard, though guilty of a breach of faith bv 
marrying, left Mary free to contract marriage with another. 
She herself recognized this liberty by returning the engage- 
ment ring. These circumstances dissolve the engagement, and 
leave no title by which it revives in justice. Such is the prob- 
able opinion sanctioned by moralists. (See Slater, Manual of 
Moral Theology, Vol. II, Bk. IX, ch. I.) 


Criticisms and Hotes. 


THE APOSTLES’ OREED. By the Bight Reverend Alexander Mac- 
Donald, D.D., LL.D., author of ‘The Sacrifice of the Mass,” “ The 
Oreed in Sermons,” " Religious Questions of the Day," eto. With an 
introductory letter from the Most Bev. Monsignor Lepicier. Second 
edition (revised and enlarged). B. Herder Book Oo., St. Louis; 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd, London. 1925. Pp. xvi- 
347, 


In the January and February numbers of this Review for 1903 
(Vol. 28) there appeared two articles by Dr. MacDonald on the 
Apostolic authorship of the Symbol. During the interim he has 
elaborated those articles and they are now reissued with many addi- 
tions and fresh points of view in the impressive volume at hand. 
The leading thesis and the substance of the book is summed up in 
the subtitle: “ A Vindication of the Apostolic Authorship of the 
Creed on the lines of Scripture and Tradition, together with some 
account of its Development and a Critical Analysis of its Con- 
tents ". The author shows by a wealth of Patristic testimony that 
the Apostles’ Creed, which is an integral part of the public liturgy 
and the devotional life of universal Christendom, held a like place 
in the Church of the sub-Apostolic age. Prior to the middle of the 
second century documentary testimony to its existence seems to be 
wanting. And why? Because even in the fourth century, as St. 
Jerome remarks, " The Symbol of our Faith and Hope, handed 
down to us from the Apostles, is not written with ink on paper, but 
graved on the fleshy tablets of the heart." ‘“ Nobody writes the 
symbol that it may be read,” says St. Augustine. And in his in- 
structions to the catechumens before their baptism he warns them: 
"In no wise are you to write down the words of the Symbol in 
order to commit them to memory. You are to learn them by ear 
(audiendo): and even after you have learned them you are not to 
write them, but to retain them in memory and rehearse them" (p. 
46). The prevalence therefore of the Disciplina Arcani must be in- 
voked, it would seem, in order to account for the dearth of docu- 
mentary evidence for the explicitly formulated Symbol in the infant 
Church. Critics therefore, like Harnack and others who, devoid of 
Christian faith, impugn the value of tradition and admit no other 
than explicit written testimony, are “ peering into ancient tomes, 
groping in the twilight of those early times, seeking in vain the 
source whence came the Symbol. Did they heed the words of 
Augustine and Jerome and Rufinus, of Basil and Cyril and Clement, 
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they would recognize the legend on the sign-post giving timely warn- 
ing No Thoroughfare. In other words, they are seeking the Lord 
of the Symbol in the empty sepulchre. Surrexit, non est hic " (p. 53). 

For the arguments whereby Bishop MacDonald establishes the 
fact that there existed in the Apostolic Church an “outline of 
teaching ", a “ summary of sound words ", a “ confession ", a “ de- 
posit which was to be guarded with jealous care, which was closely 
bound up with the sacrament of Baptism, which was a tessera ot 
orthodoxy, which was committed by the Apostles to faithful men 
who were charged in their turn to hand it on to the succeeding gen- 
eration of believers "—in other words, that this unwritten summary 
of Christian doctrine common to all the Churches of the West and 
the East was identical almost verbum verbo with the traditional 
Symbol as we have it to-day, for the proofs of this thesis the reader 
must be referred to the author. 

Recent critics, of course, who recognize no other method than that 
of historical criticism will not be impressed by Dr. MacDonald's 
argument, which they will take to be inferential rather than factual. 
They will hardly admit that “the sound word", the outline of 
teaching, the deposit, and so on, was identical with the Symbol as 
formulated at a later date—'' probably at Rome by some unknown 
compiler"! They who insist on this point of view might be re- 
minded that the author's proofs must be taken accumulatively—in 
sensu composito non diviso. The wealth of inferential argument 
seems to be sufficient to justify the author's conclusion and to vindi- 
cate for it at least a high degree of probability if not of certainty. 
Where the light is so obscure, one should heed the maxim of the 
Angelic Doctor—which, by the way, he got from the Philosopher: 
"'lanta in unaquaque re quaerenda est certitudo quanta materia 
patitur". On the other hand, whatever difference of opinion there 
may be as regards the intrinsic valuation that should be placed upon 
Dr. MacDonald's line of argument, tum divisim tum collectim sump- 
tum, there can be no question as to the wealth of valuable informa- 
tion which the book furnishes upon a subject that must be dear to 
every Catholic, especially every priestly heart: the origin and de- 
velopment of the deposit of Christian faith, the substantia fidei. 


ST, THOMAS AQUINAS. Papers from the Summer School of Oatholic 
Studies, held in Oambridge, 4-9 August, 1924. W. Heffer & Sons, 
Oambridge; B. Herder Book Oo., 8t. Louis, Mo. Pp. 320. 


In August of 1921 the Catholic Summer School of England opened 
its first session. The permanent outcome of the week’s convention 
was a volume on the Religion of the Scriptures. The result of the 
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second session, 1922, was a volume on the Catholic Faith in the Holy 
Eucharist. The third session, in 1923, produced a volume on the 
Papacy. The outcome of the fourth session is comprised in the book 
at hand on S. Thomas. Let it be noted that each of these products 
of the institution is a work of notable value, a permanent contribu- 
tion to the literature of its subject. While this is true of them all, 
it is emphatically the case with the present volume treating of the 
Angelic Doctor. 

The general subject selected for discussion fell naturally in line 
with the recent Encyclical of the Holy Father and with the 
Settimana Thomistica held in Rome last November. But aside from 
these extrinsic relations the actuality of the theme justifies the wis- 
dom exhibited in the choice of it. For although the philosophy of 
St. Thomas never grows old, but is applicable to every age, the 
present times seem to stand in special need of its salutary truths. 
The modern mind has lost its permanent hold on principles in every 
department of knowledge and conduct. It has lost its compass and 
is being tossed about by every wind and wave of caprice. It needs 
to be steadied, directed by just such principles as have been defi- 
nitely established and developed by the Angelic Doctor. This of 
course is a commonplace, but like many other platitudes it reveals 
fresh meanings and applications if it receive adequate attention. 
Some of those meanings and bearings are pointed and worked out in 
the series of conferences in the collection at hand. Especially is this 
the case with the papers on “St. Thomas and Modern Thought”, 
by Dr. Aveling: on the “ Moral, Social and Political Philosophy of 
St. Thomas”, by Dr. Cronin: on the ‘‘Ascetical and Mystical Teach- 
ing of St. Thomas ", by Fr. Sharpe: on “ St. Thomas and the Re- 
union of Christendom ", by Fr. Jarrett, O.P. An eminently prac- 
tical paper is the initial chapter by the learned Benedictine theo- 
logian, Bishop Janssens, on the “ Study of St. Thomas”. Of dis- 
tinctly cultural value is the chapter on the “Autograph of St. 
Thomas” by Fr. Mackey, O.P. ; on “Dante, the Poet of St. Thomas” 
by Mr. Edward Bullough, and on the “ Liturgical Poetry of St. 
Thomas" by Bishop Burton. Additional matters of moment are 
embodied in the several appendices. The foregoing list may suffice 
to show the outstanding character and trend of the volume. The 
eminent standing of the writers is, it goes without saying, ample 
guarantee of the adequate treatment of their respective subjects both 
as regards matter and form. Like its predecessors, this fourth ema- 
nation from the English C.S.S. is a tribute alike to the scholarliness 
and the enlightened zeal of the management and the lectureship of 
the institution. 
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HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF OHRISTIANITY FROM TERTUL- 
LIAN TO BOETHIUS. By Pierre de Labriolle, Professor at the 
Faculté des Lettres, Poitiers. Translated from the French by Her- 
bert Wilson. With Introductory Foreword by His Eminence Cardinal 
Gasquet. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. Pp. xriii—555. 


Many will probably fall in love with this book at first sight. Fair 
to the eye and caressing to the hand, it is not so much its comeliness 
as its befittingness that wins attention and affection. Its clothing 
becomes it as does the toga the Roman. Its body and form beseem 
it as do strength and dignity the Alban Fathers. The orderliness 
of its contents and the proportion of its members seem as though 
designed by Roman Law. And so one takes up the volume wholly 
prepossessed in its favor. And this the more seeing that it has few 
if any rivals and no compeer in its field. Why it is that heretofore 
there has been published no manual treating with adequate propor- 
tions and scholarly dignity the ground here covered is not easy to 
explain. Interest in Latin literature has been mostly confined to 
Patristics, with a doctrinal or perhaps historical purpose. The reason 
for this restricted preóccupation might be worthy of inquiry, but 
for the moment does not concern the present review, which will be 
confined to exhibiting the contents and value of what lies before us. 

The treatise opens with a learned introduction wherein the milieu 
in which Latin Christian literature took its origin and early devel- 
opment, is described. That milieu being pagan or Jewish, and lin- 
guistically Hellenistic, the expression of Christian ideas in a Latin 
mould had to meet great obstacles both from without and from 
within; so that the early stages of growth were slow and crude. 
Having surveyed the field and described the environments favorable 
and unfavorable to growth, the author follows step by step the 
stages of progressive development. In the first Book he tells of the 
early translations of the Bible and their influence on the Latin tongue. 
Thereafter he dwells with adequate detail on that great though 
passionate and seemingly erratic genius Tertullian, the father of 
Latin Christian literature in the West. The second Book carrying 
the subject through the third century down to the peace of the 
Church, A. D. 313, treats of the Octavius of Minucius Felix. 
Cyprian, Novatian and Commodian, Arnobius and Lactantius. With 
the third Book the Golden Age of Latin Christian literature is 
reached in such columnar representatives as St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, 
and the Christian poets Juvencus, Paulinus of Nola and others. 
While the Empire is falling apart, St. Augustine and his school, the 
Great Leo, Victor of Vita, Vigilius of Thapsus and the Christian 
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poets, notably Prudentius, Sedulius, Sidonius Apollinaris and others 
are passing the light of learning across the chasm. This stage is 
dealt with in the fourth Book. The fifth Book brings the story to 
the threshold of the Middle Ages. Latin learning is in its decline 
but is still effective through such poets as Avitus, Ennodius and 
Venantius Fortunatus, and prose writers like Fulgentius of Ruspa, 
St. Cesarius of Arles, Boéthius, Cassiodorus, and particularly SS. 
Gregory of Tours and Isidore of Seville in transmitting the heritage 
of learning to a darker age that was to preserve it hidden away in 
the monasteries until it could come forth in the Christian renaissance 
of the thirteenth century. 

Each of the Books above outlined is introduced by a full bib- 
liography, followed by biographies and characterizations of the re- 
spective authors and their writings. Synoptical Tables and Indexes 
add greatly to the usefulness of the volume. While the work meets 
in the first place the needs of serious students, the clear-cut method 
and interesting style are such as to satisfy the purpose and tastes of 
the general intelligent reader Though it is possible for an exacting 
critic to discover an occasional linguistic and stylistic flaw, the trans- 
lation is unusually well done in clear and idiomatic English. 

The reviewer feels that he can illustrate the general character and 
style of the work no better than by transferring here its concluding 
page; the more so that so eminent a scholar as Cardinal Gasquet 
himself selects it as typical. ‘‘After Boethius, Cassiodorus and Isi- 
dore of Seville, the framework of the intellectual life of the Middle 
Ages was established for a long time. A natural line of demarca- 
tion at this point closes the history of Latin Christian Literature. 
I believe I have not over-estimated its merits. I have not concealed 
the fact that really finished literary authors are rare. With his 
vibrating sensibility and warm imagination St. Augustine possessed 
that quality: a life of practical action held him at an early stage, 
and it is only occasionally that we find in his polemical or exegetic 
writings pages to equal certain wonderful chapters in his Confes- 
sions. St. Jerome too could have been a master of style had he so 
wished, as is sufficiently shown by his letters; but he subjected and 
sacrificed himself to his labors on the Scriptures. We must not 
forget Tertullian when stirred by passion, although he is half-spoilt 
by his own subtility. In the case of all of them, rhetorical phrase- 
ology did their works much harm in the sense that their efforts to 
write cleverly were satisfied by the traditional methods it enjoined 
on them, and, owing to religious scruples, or to errors of taste, it too 
rarely sought after a choicer originality. The Christian poetry can- 
not bear comparison with the pagan. It produced no epic poet of 
any great breadth of vision, no dramatic poet, not even a fabulist ; 
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a few passably happy lyrical poems and a few beautiful church 
hymns form the only productions which will really live. 

“ But let us guard ourselves against a certain rather rigid type ot 
‘humanism’ which would only judge the Christian writings from 
the point of view of the classic ideal. When we recognize in the 
profane writers a more marked diversity of tone and subject, and a 
more sustained perfection, ought this concession in any way to mili- 
tate against the admiration with which the Christian writers in- 
spire us? 

“Whatever be its defects, this vivid Latin Christian Literature 
deserves to be more carefully studied than appears to be generally 
the case, and whoever is interested in the history of ideas will not 
regret having made the effort. There are numerous historical and 
literary problems which can only be grasped fully after we have 
secn their factors coming to light during the period we have just 
traversed. And ayain, how many strong personalities are revealed, 
how many magnificent minds and pathetic souls anxious for the 
destiny of mankind, each one preserving, in spite of the community 
of their faith and the identity of its theoretic solutions, their original 
action upon this eternal enigma! On the day when our Higher 
Course of Studies shall have taken a more generous interest in some 
of their masterpieces, scholarly research will again turn in the direc- 
tion of patristic study, and we shall then be on the road to win back 
our former hegemony in this domain of which a prolonged lack of 
interest has dispossessed us " (pp. 518-519). 

No apology seems necessary for adducing this extended quotation. 
Nothing less would have sufficed—and no more illuminative descrip- 
tion could be given—to show at once 1. the essential nature and 
value of the general subject treated in the volume; 2. the spirit and 
stvle in which it is treated, and 3. the relation of the book to the 
clergy who above all others should be interested in so worthy a con- 
tribution to the literature of what in a certain sense they may regard 
as their mother tongue. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH. By Martin J. Scott, 8.J. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Bons. 1925. Pp. 295. 


The conflict between the Fundamentalists and the Modernists has 
brought the main subject treated in the present book so prominently 
before the public that a discussion of the grounds upon which the 
Church's teaching thereon is based cannot but be both important 
and timely. And since the conflict is waged not simply from the 
Protestant pulpits but along the avenues of print through books, 
magazines and journals, it is well that those grounds should be set 
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forth in the popular manner and style of which Father Scott has 
proved himself by his many doctrinal works to be a past master. 

It should be noted, however, that the subject covered by the title 
occupies hardly more than one-tenth of the volume. The bulk of 
the contents comprises chapters on Miracles, Evolution, Jesus Christ, 
Christ and the Rationalists of His Day, the Resurrection, Authority, 
Faith, Life. The bond interrelating these various topics with the 
entitling subject, though not explicitly indicated, may be inferred 
to be their vital interaction at the roots of the supernatural organism 
of revelation. Needless to say, they are all expounded in the author’s 
felicitous and impressive manner. One of the notes of that impres- 
siveness lies in the reiteration of the same idea under slightly varied 
phrasing. Such insistence helps to drive home and clinch the essen- 
tial truths under treatment. The chapter on Authority contains 
abundant examples in point. It may be at times the reader feels he 
is getting a little too much of even a very good thing. To give an 
instance of what is meant. At page 260 he reads: '" Unless one 
believes that the Church of Christ is the voice of God, one should 
not belong to it." Then right across on the parallel page (261) he 
sees: ‘‘ Unless one believes that the Church of Christ is as true as 
God, one should not enter it." Six lines below on the same page he 
is told: “ Unless a man firmly believes that the Church of Christ 
speaks with the authority of God, he is out of place in it.” And so 
on. Of course, all this is true, but the emphasis is apt to become 
monotonous and consequently to lose the desired effect. 

Here and there one notices other exaggerations which, like the 
foregoing, may have been overlooked in the final revision of the 
proofs. For instance, in connexion with the argument for Christ’s 
Divinity drawn from St. Peter’s confession, it is stated at page 132 
that our Lord blessed Peter for his profession of faith and accepted 
the adoration which accompanied it. Doubtless Peter did in his 
heart then and there adore the Master, but as the Gospel makes no 
mention of the fact it may not be used in argument. Again, is it 
not overstating things to say that "the enemies of our Lord had 
infinitely more reason for not admitting the miracle [the raising of 
Lazarus] than the modern sceptics”? (p. 177). Once more, at 
page 103, monists are said to be “ materialists ". It should be re- 
membered, that is true only of one group of monists. Another group 
claim to be immaterialists, idealists. At page 99 it is stated that the 
material (materialist?) evolutionist says that ‘“‘ matter is its own 
cause or origin, ultimately ". No, he says that matter is uncaused, 
it has no cause. To speak of anything being “its own cause" (p. 
104) is to utter an obvious contradiction. At page 45 a passage is 
quoted from Newton's “ Elements of Philosophy ", Part I, Chap. I. 
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Did Sir Isaac write a book with that title, or is it the famous PA:/o- 
sophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica to which reference is made? 
On the following page (46) a quotation is made from “ Metaphysics, 
Bk. I, C. III". But whose Metaphysics? The Stagvrite's or 
Smith's? "Their name is legion. 


MANUAL OF SELEOT OATHOLIO HYMNS AND DEVOTIONS. For 
the use of Schools, Oolleges, Academies and Oongregations, compiled 
and arranged from approved sources by P. M. Oolonel, 0.88.R. Re- 
vised and edited by Francis Auth, O.88.R. J. Fischer and Brother: 
New York. 1925. 


MATTERS LITURGIOAL. The Oollectio Rerum Liturgicarum of the 
Bev. Joseph Wuest, 0.88.R. Translated and revised by the Rev. 
Thomas W. Mullaney, O.88.R. Frederick Pustet Oompany: New 
York and Üincinnati. 19265. 


Next to the solemn chant of the strictly liturgical services ren- 
dered by a well-trained choir there is nothing so apt to fill the heart 
of the faithful with devotion and holy joy as the traditional hymns 
sung by children or by a devout congregation. Since the time, fortv 
years ago, when Fr. Colonel first published his Manual, there has 
been no lack of excellent guidebooks in Catholic worship bv capable 
choirmasters, anxious to conform to the more recent church music 
prescriptions of Pius X. In this new manual Father Francis Auth 
improves the earlier work of P. Colonel and brings it into line with 
the liturgical requirements of the “ Motu Proprio". In addition to 
the Motets and approved Hymns we have here the Missa de Angelis, 
the Missa pro Defunctis, and Fr. Mateju's Mass in honor of Our 
Lady, with the ordinary Vesper service, Funeral rite, and Benedic- 
tion, and with their approved musical accompaniment. Moreover, 
the volume contains the chief devotional exercises of the faithful for 
private and community use. The manual is printed in the tradi- 
tionally good style of the Fischer Brothers and makes the little book 
a valuable accession to the library of popular Catholic devotion. 

Simultaneously with the above manual comes the Collectio Rerum 
Liturgicarum of Fr. Joseph Wuest. translated and revised by Fr. 
Mullaney. We are thus supplied with a series of interpreting and 
iluminating chapters in which the law and practice of Catholic 
worship are set forth. What Fr. Wuest had done during many vears 
of fruitful service for priests by his Latin manual, is now made 
available in the vernacular to the teacher of Christian doctrine. 
The Mass with all its varying forms and applications, its chant and 
festive celebration during the entire course of the vear, together with 
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the Divine Office, its meaning and arrangement, are explained in 
brief order and in popular style. To the preacher the book offers 
excellent material from which the faithful will learn to appreciate 
the full beauty of the Catholic ceremonial. The two manuals are a 
useful addition to the library of the parish priest. 


MODERNISM AND THE OHRISTIAN OHUROH. By Francis Wood- 
lock, 8.J., with a Preface by G. K. Ohesterton. Longmans, Green & 
Oo., London and New York. 1925. Pp. 96. 


This slender volume comprises three lectures, which were deliv- 
ered by the author in the Jesuit Church, Farm Street, London. The 
subjects discussed are (1) Modernism and the Creeds, (2) Modern- 
ism and Christ, (3) Modernism and Miracle. There is also a con- 
cluding chapter on the problem and prospect of Christian reunion. 

Following the main lines the author shows the message of Mod- 
ernism to be that the creeds are incredible: Christ is a mere creature 
—a merely human and non-miraculous person; the Virgin Birth and 
Bodily Resurrection never took place, nor has there been in the 
whole of human history a real supernatural miracle (p. 72). 

Since Modernism has so deeply infected all the Christian sects, it 
patently can afford no basis of a reunion of Christendom in the Wist. 
Between the Anglo-Catholic party of the Enzlish Church and the 
various autocephalous bodies of the Orthodox East, indications of a 
rapprochement have been recently noted, but the prospects of its 
becoming an accomplished fact Fr. Woodlock does not consider en- 
couraging. As for the Nonconformist denominations, their count- 
less inter-dissensions on doctrine render reunion either utterlv im- 
possible or remotely improbable. Now and again we hear rumors of 
the return of one or other of the Eastern Churches, but the signs of 
a large corporate reunion with Rome are not discernible. Acceptance 
of Papal Supremacy and identity of faith based on the Catholic 
creed are the essential bases of Christian unification and these bases 
still seem far from attainment. The only union which Fr. Wood- 
lock finds to be practicable is a genuine coóperation of all Christian 
bodies in the work of social reconstruction. A sincere conviction of 
the dona fides of those who reject our personal belief and cling to 
what we reject ought, he thinks, enable us to work like brothers for 
the healing of the wounds of the world. “It is narrow-minded 
doubt as to the good faith of those who differ from us that so often 
kills the mutual charity which should be the ever-present bond of 
union even in a disunited Christendom” (p. 88). Students who 
have no time nor inclination to read the vagaries of Modernism in 
the original sources will find the summarv contained in the present 
volume instructive and no doubt sufficient. 
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BOY GUIDANOE. By the Rev. Kilian Henrich, O.M.Oap. Preface by 
V. Bev. Michael Ripple, O.P.  Benziger Brothers, New York. 1925. 
Pp. 253. 


The jacket enveloping this volume is strikingly suggestive. Ona 
red background is sketched in dark the flank of a mountain peak. 
Along the jagged profile a leader with alpenstock in hand is guid- 
ing a party of eager uplooking boys. One by one, all roped in file 
and bound to the guide, they are enthusiastically scaling the arduous 
heights. Excelsior is evidently their motto. The symbolism is ob- 
vious. Our boys should be led, guided, to higher things. The priest, 
the guide, must go ahead, inspiring them to follow individually but 
also in a united body. The air is pure up there, clear, bracing, ex- 
hilarating. The climb is stubborn, but it expands the lungs, toughens 
the muscles, flushes the cheeks, brightens the eyes, renews the whole 
body. Moreover it makes for the summit, from which the outlook is 
unsurpassed in range and outline. The suggestion is inspiring. 
However, something more than the initial impulse is required to 
attain results. The leader needs information. He must know the 
way, the means, the equipment for the ascent. All this he can get 
from this practical book. In it are enmassed the experiences of many 
boy leaders — men who have studied the boy problem from every 
angle; who have tested various means and methods, and who give in 
plain straightforward style the results of their experience. A priest 
who reads these—and every priest engaged in parish or school work 
should do so—can hardly avoid becoming enthusiastic for boy guid- 
ance. If he have no enthusiasm, he will get it. If he have some, 
he will get more. And the more he gets the more he will want to 
try out the ideas and the methods which Boy Guidance puts before 


him. 


Literary Chat. 


The Catholic Social Year Book for C.S.G. and the C.T.S. In the second 


1925 comes to us, as its predecessors 
have come for the past fifteen years, 
with a double impressive value. In 
the first place it repeats and recon- 
firms the lesson of enlightened Cath- 
olic zeal for the general public welfare 
which the C.S.G. has never ceased to 
manifest since its inception. Catholics 
the world around cannot help feeling 
proud and strengthened by the con- 
sciousness of what their brethren in 
England are accomplishing through 


place the publications of the C.S.G., 
including the annuals, are in each case 
a distinct and notable contribution to 
the permanent literature of their re- 
spective subjects. In the present issue 
the moral principles that underlie and 
should permeate international relations, 
are lucidly, albeit briefly, set forth; 
the Catholic attitude toward peace is 
explained; what Catholics can do for 
the furtherance of peace is inculcated ; 
and certain false doctrines about in- 
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ternationality are refuted. The sub- 
jects discussed are those upon which 
there prevail widespread haziness and 
uncertainty. Nor are Catholic edu- 
cated people too well informed on 
these lines. Catholics and the Problem 
of Peace—the title of the booklet (pp. 
110)—should therefore be widely cir- 
culated at home and abroad. The 
author’s name on the title page, the 
Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J., is guar- 
antee of both the solidity of the matter 
and the distinction of the form. There 
is also an illuminative introduction by 
Mr. John Eppstein on the Catholic 
Council for International Relations. 


One of our leading journals recently 
carried a thoughtful editorial on “the 
best insurance against crime”. The 
Writer recognizes that crimes against 
life and property are alarmingly in- 
creasing. What he finds disturbing is 
that, whereas criminals of yesterday 
were older, more experienced in crime, 
they avoided killing. Most of the 
evil-doers of to-day are young. “The 
average age of these ‘killers and 
thugs’, these gun-girls and gunmen, 
is years younger than it used to be.” 
However, though the situation is try- 
ing, it is not desperate. The Crime 
Commission, recently created, compris- 
ing as it does “rail presidents, bank- 
ers, steel and oil men, university heads, 
merchants, jurists”, promises to be. 
the writer thinks, a dike against the 
ever-mounting waves. On the other 
hand, what is most imperative is the 
stirring up of the moral forces in 
every community. “Character and re- 
sponsibility are the greatest insurance 
against crime. To create them and 
thereby cut the roots of crime is the 
business, not of the State, nor the 
courts, but of the church, the school, 
and always and everlastingly, of the 
home. The new crime commission 
must have the help of these forces. 
With them it can do much. Without 
them it can do little.’ To the Cath- 
olic this is the veriest commonplace. 
Nevertheless he is glad to see it re- 
peated and stressed by the secular press. 


In line with the foregoing item, a 
recent booklet by Fr. Ernest Hull, 
S.J., entitled Our Modern Chaos and 
the Way Out, is of exceptional value. 
The writer has made a profound study 
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of the general disorder of which the 
swelling torrent of crime is only one 
manifestation. The epidemic is world- 
wide. It is international. It is eat- 
ing into the vitals of society, civil, in- 
dustrial, domestic, and it threatens the 
very life of modern civilization. The 
evil is not met but shunned by calling 
this diagnosis exaggerated, pessimistic. 
It may well be that the mass of wick- 
edness which prevails to-day is greater 
than the mass of wickedness which 
prevailed in the Catholic Middle Ages. 
On the other hand, “the great evil of 
to-day is that whereas wrongs exist in 
the moral order which people feel 
ought to be remedied, the modern 
world has lost the means of helping 
itself, because it has lost its grasp of 
those foundation principles, in the ob- 
servance of which the only remedy 
consists”. This of course does not 
mean “that the modern world is lack- 
ing in moral principles in the sense 
of individual convictions and personal 
ideals. Nay further, there stll exists 
in the world an immense amount of 
moral idealism in the form of what is 
called ‘public opinion’, which is 
severely ‘down’ on anything which 
manifests itself in the way of injus- 
tice, fraud, lying, deception, or vice. 
But unfortunately these ideals seem 
rather to have the nature of a sur- 
vival from the past, which retain their 
hold merely on account of their ap- 
peal to esthetic taste or graceful senti- 
ment. The precise thing which is lack- 
ing is a firm, clear and universally 
recognized conviction that the law is 
a categorical imperative promulgated 
by the Lord and Master of the uni- 
verse, which it is the bounden duty 
of all men at all costs to obey, under 
the strongest and most compelling 
sanctions of the divine authority." 
One of the encouraging signs of the 
times is that the world is coming to 
realize its own helplessness in the face 
of the growing disorder, and in this 
Fr. Hull discerns a ground for the 
hope that it may turn to the Church 
as an ally. Be this as it may, the 
diagnosis which this profound and ob- 
servant thinker makes of the spread- 
ing chaos and the remedies which he 
suggests deserve the serious considera- 
tion of thoughtful men whatever their 
church affiliations. Priests especially, 
will find Fr. Hull’s booklet extremely 
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helpful. It will serve to clarify and 
develop their own ideas on the great 
problems of the age and they will find 
nothing better to put in the hands of 
intelligent non-Catholics who are will- 
ing to consider how the Church looks 
at those problems and what means 
and methods she proposes for their 
solution. 

Fr. Hull has given us many thought- 
ful essays. He has given us none 
that is more luminous and more timely 
than this, “the Church's message for 
the healing of the nations”. 


Father Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M. 
draws upon his experience among 
children to provide for them a neatly 
published booklet, Jesus and His Pets. 
It contains familiar appeals to the 
voung of the fourth elementary school 
grade and above, explaining our 
Lord's dealings with children under 
such captious headings as "'Straw- 
berries and Watermelons”, “A Bag 
of Peanuts”  * Best Regards to 
Mother", “The Boy helped Jesus 
out”, etc. Catechists and teachers 
will find useful suggestions in these 
mission and retreat talks. (St. An- 
thony Monastery, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pp. 118). 


A similar aid for teachers may be 
found in William Branton’s Collected 
Poems (“Our Brave Boys”, etc.). 
It contains didactic maxims couched 
in pleasing verse easily committed to 
memory (Merton Press, Abbey House, 
London). The same is to be said of 
Father Daniel Lord’s tiny Story of 
the Little Flower, decorated by his 
brother Jesuit, Louis B. Egan, with 
pretty pictures of St. Teresa of the 
Child Jesus, (Benziger Brothers, New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. Pp. 45). 


The House of Longman, “with a 
Record of their Bicentenary Celebra- 
tions," compiled by Harold Cox and 
John E. Chandler, was printed for 
private circulation only. The story of 
an English publishing house which 
has done such admirable service in the 
cause of high-class letters and educa- 
tion must, however, interest a wide 
circle of readers such as are found 
among our clergy and the leaders of 
moral and educational movements. A 
firm which has consistently carried on 
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its work, through a single family, 
making effective propaganda for the 
advancement of science and literature 
in nearly every department of religious 
and secular culture, challenges the re- 
spect and patronage of our leading 
publicists and all serious students. 
For two hundred years the firm has 
done much to produce and maintain 
in the English-speaking world that 
class of writers and readers which 
represents the true gentleman as New- 
man describes him in his Zdea of a 
University. 


Mr. Charles J. Longman, the present 
head of the house, thought it proper, 
despite the modest reserve which 
characterized his remarks on the oc- 
casion of the anniversary celebration, 
to single out Newman as one in whose 
relations with the Longman house he 
felt a special pride. It was his father 
who in 1864 published the A pologia, 
“one of the great books of the world”. 
Newman had to write under great 
pressure, “ten and twelve hours a 
day, on one Occasion twenty-two 
hours, and Mr. Longman stood by 
him in the difficult task in order to 
see that the work should reach the 
public promptly, as issued in weekly 
numbers. 


Cardinal Bourne at the Bicentenary 
Luncheon spoke of the debt which 
Catholic Englishmen whom he rep- 
resented, owed to the firm for its far- 
seeing discernment and spirit of sacri- 
fice which set aside considerations of 
private gain when there was question 
of serving a noble purpose and of de- 
fending high moral interests through 
their publications. This the Longmans 
have done without ever deviating from 
the principle of loyalty to truth and 
justice for two centuries, a service 
which, never obscured by any sinister 
preference for miserly financial suc- 
cess, has gained for them an enviable 
place among the publishing houses of 
the world. 


Marietti (Turin and Rome) pub- 
lishes a brief collection of rules and 
devotional exercises, in Latin and 
French, for the use of persons who, 
wishing to gain the Jubilee indul- 
cences, are prevented frem going to 
Rome. Le Jubilé hors de Rome, by 
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P. J. Lacaus, C.J., contains the con- 
ditions and devotional exercises for 
gaining the indulgence, and a full ac- 
count of the privileges given to con- 
fessors for the benefit of the faithful. 
The brochure is designed for special 
use in parishes of French-speaking 
subjects. 


The Archbishop of Regina (Sas- 
katchewan), Mgr. Olivier Elzéar 
Mathieu, addresses to his priests an 
eloquent exposition on the necessity 
and nature of prayer. La Priére — à 
mes Prétres is an appeal as well as 
a learned and detailed treatise setting 
forth the value of prayer in the pas- 
toral ministry and the occasions which 
call for it. Added to this the solici- 
tous shepherd offers a choice list of 
prayers enriched with indulgences, 
and taken from the works of the great 
ascetical writers, St. Augustine, St. 
Bernard, St. Alphonsus and others, 
suggesting that the clergy adopt these 
prayers and teach them to their flocks. 
Here too the missionary and parochial 
clergy will find rich matter for in- 
struction and devotion among our 
French people. 


Rebuilding a Lost Faith has made 
so warm an appeal to thinking people 
that it 1s gratifying to see that a re- 
print of the book has been issued at a 
price which facilitates a still wider 
circulation. The author's name—John 
L. Stoddard—now appears on the title- 
page. The print and format of the 
original have been retained; the onlv 
change is in the binding, paper taking 
the place of cloth. (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. N. Y.). 


Clients of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help will welcome the Novena Manual 
eompiled by Fr. Chapoton, C.SS.R. 
Besides the pertinent prayers and de- 
votions, it contains an interesting his- 
torv of the miraculous picture and the 
related — confraternity. (Pp. 424. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


The Return of the Ortons, by A. H. 
Bennett, is a novel with a rather un- 
usual setting. The scene is laid in 
England in the homes of the the Or- 
tons and the Carters during the time 
of the Elizabethan persecution. The 
first part of the story follows some- 
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what the conventional lines. Catholics 
meet secretly for Mass. Spies are 


about. Tragedy succeeds to treachery. 
The priest is seized. His fate, how- 
ever, is not narrated. Suddenly the 
plot leaps—“It is a perfect day in 
the summer of 1923.” The story now 
tells of the descendants of the Ortons 
who have lost the faith but retained 
their ancestral lands. The descendants 
of the Carters have remained faithful. 
They emigrate to America and on this 
summer day of 1923 they have re- 
turned and are visiting in the ancient 
home of the Ortons. The love relation 
that had existed between the original 
Mary Carter and Christopher Orton 
is now paralleled by a like relation 
between the new Miss Mary and the 
new Mr. Christopher. The Ortons 
come back to the faith through the 
marriage and the ending is lovely. It 
is an interesting and a healthy story. 
(Pp. 318. London, Sands & Co., St. 
Louis, Herder). 


Not all even educated persons, theo- 
logians included, relish theological 
controversy per se. When, however, 
the controversy is ably conducted and 
when it leads to the elucidation of 
some doctrine of great moment the 
average student of theology will feel 
interested. Both these conditions are 
realized in a volume on The Immacu- 
late Conception wherein Fr. Hugo- 
linus Storff, O.F.M., replies to a paper 
by Fr. Peter Lumbreras, O.P, en- 
titled St. Thomas and the Immaculate 
Conception which originally appeared 
in the Homiletic Review and which 
was subsequently reprinted by the Uni- 
versity Press of Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Fr. Storff proves himself to be an apt 
and a faithful disciple of Duns Scotus. 
Apt in the keen incisiveness of his 
criticism which * the Subtle Doctor " 
himself could hardly have surpassed : 
faithful in his comprehensive exposi- 
tion of the theology of Scotus, The 
book is issued by the Franciscan Press, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Letters to an Infidel by Father 
Matthew W. Smith, Editor of The 
Denver Catholic Register, is described 
on the title-page as a collection of 
“essays proving the reasonable basis 
of Christianity and answering the at- 
tacks of  modernism and  pseudo- 
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science”. (B. Herder Book Co, St. 
Louis. Pp. 160.) The work defends 
many of the fundamentals of religion 
and of Catholicism, and answers the 
more specious objections proposed by 
their adversaries; and performs both 
these offices in a clear straightforward 
and popular style—somewhat in the 
vein and manner of Father Lambert's 
Reply to Ingersoll. While books of 
the kind are unlikely to convert an in- 
fidel to the faith—on the contrary, 
they are apt to irritate and repel him 
—they may serve to silence him for 
the moment, On the other hand, their 
utility lies rather in their suggesting 
to the defenders of religion apologetic 
methods and arguments. Since such 
helps are especially needed at the 
present time by our Catholic youth, 
these Letters for an Infidel should 
find a place in the equipment of their 
arsenals. 


Alert teachers who recognize the 
power of a comely manual and a 
neatly arranged text to win their stu- 
dents to the study of the Latin clas- 
sics, will do well to consider Father 
Kleist’s edition of the Somnium 
Scipionis. 

The very format of the slender little 
volume, with its outward and inward 
attractiveness, must impress the phleg- 
matic book-lover. The material set- 
ting, however, is only the outer sign 
of the inner beauty and truth of this 
tiny masterpiece of Cicero’s genius. 
Comparatively few are aware of the 
literary value of the beautiful allegory 
wherein the elder Scipio appears in a 
dream to his grandson Scipio Afri- 
canus Minor and urges upon him that, 
while “the noblest occupation of the 
patriot upon earth is the loyal service 
of his country,” there is still a higher 
aim for the man. “ Be resolved," says 
Publius Cornelius Scipio, “to aim 
high: keep a steady eye on your eter- 
nal home: lend not an ear to the 
foolish talk of the vulgar crowd, nor 
stake the hope of your life on mere 
worldly recompense. No: Virtue by 
her own native charms should woo 
you on to true distinction. As for 
the world’s judgment, wash your 
hands thereof. Of course the world 
will have its say, but all that sort of 
talk is limited to those narrow strips 
of land that you see: and besides, it 
has never outlived any individual for- 


ever, but dies away with man’s dying 
breath and is lost in the silence of a 
forgetful posterity.” 

This extract is quoted here not for 
its intrinsic moral value—the present 
reader stands of course in no need of 
such admonition — but because it re- 
peats a side of Cicero's mind which 
students of the Orationes and the 
Epistolae, the texts which alone are 
generally used in our colleges, is not 
widely considered. The Somnium re- 
veals Cicero’s strongly pronounced con- 
viction on the soul’s immortality, and 
for that reason possesses, besides iis 
literary beauty, an apologetic value 
which our preparatory seminarians 
might utilize in their later studies. 

The Somnium, it is true, contains 
some astronomical errors and is tinged 
in spots with a taint of false phil- 
osophy, but both these imperfections 
have an historical interest and are 
otherwise innocuous. 


Father Kleist by this fine edition 
of the Latin masterpiece bene meritus 
est de republica litterarum. Not the 
least title to merit is the excellent 
translation which runs parallel with 
the text. The scholarly introduction 
and the marginal annotations are val- 
uable aids. Priests who occasionally 
go back to the classics will find a 
fresh incentive in this little treasure 
trove. 


Everybody has heard of Brother 
Andre, the saintly lay brother who by 
his simple faith and ardent devotion 
to the Guardian of the Holy Family 
has made the Oratory of Saint Joseph 
on Mount Royal (Montreal) one of 
the most famous and perhaps the most 
frequented shrines in the world — a 
place of pilgrimage where wonders 
corporal and spiritual occur such as 
those that are wrought at that other 
Canadian shrine farther down on the 
rght bank of the Majestic St. Law- 
rence (St. Ann de Beaupre) and at 
the grotto of Lourdes by the Cave in 
the Pyrrenean valley. Strange, even 
fantastic things, are told of Brother 
André. <A widely circulated story 
runs to the effect that when an emi- 
nent ecclesiastic, hearing of the com- 
motion caused by the wonders accom- 
plished by the humble religious, called 
at the shrine intending to stop it all, 
he found himself unable to rise from 
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the chair wherein he sat, while ex- 
postulating with the good religious. 
Brother André’s supernal power had 
converted the prelatial dynamic into 
permanent static. His Lordship was 
able to rise only when the power that 
had fixed him decided to relax. The 
story, like many another equally im- 
probable, is a fake. 

This we have on the authority of a 
life of Brother André of St. Joseph’s 
Oratory which has recently appeared 
from the pen of William H. Gregory 
(William Hirten Co, N. Y.). In a 
neat little volume of 130 pages, Mr. 
Gregory tells the story of Brother 
André's early struggles with poverty 
and suffering, his reception into the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross, his 
work as the convent's janitor and 
barber, the several stages of his work 
in propagation, his apostolate of devo- 
tion to St. Joseph, an apostolate which, 
beginning with the setting up of a 
rude statue in the clift of a rock on 
the flank of Mount Royal, has even- 
tuated in the construction of the pres- 
ent colossal basilica, the vastness of 
which may be estimated by the fact 
that, when completed, it will have cost 
two million dollars. Mr. Gregory 
gives an account of some of the 
authenticated cures that have been 
wrought directly or indirectly through 
Brother André's intercession. The 
story is cleverly told. It is bright, 
alert, and seasoned with a certain 
journalese spice. 


Among the several agencies to pre- 
serve a pure and high Christian 
morality in our young folk the Cath- 
olic Dramatic Company of Brooten, 
Minn. claims the attention of our 
clergy by a series of plays adapted for 
children in the school and for maturer 
characters, The literary value of such 
plays is subordinate to the religious 
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thought which pervades them and con- 
stitutes their chief motive. But what 
may seem to some teachers a passing 
defect can easily be improved by cor- 
rection and adaptation. The more we 
have of these plays the better for our 
education, Hence we heartily com- 
mend the effort of the pastor who seeks 
to propagate such plays as the one 
act Festival Play with Songs, The 
Mystery of Christmas, Sacrifices and 
Counterfeits, The Death of Little 
Imelda, etc. (Rev. M. Helfen, Brootcn, 
Minn.) 


A Sister of Mercy in Chicago has 
prepared Christian Doctrine Drills for 
use in the parochial school. It is a 
summary of Catholic doctrine and 
practice which by its simplicity recom- 
mends itself to priests and others in 
instructing young people and converts. 
The appeal is of course to the memory 
chiefly of the child, and the Sister 
supplements her catechetical drill by 
“The Little Flower Prayer Book” 
which is calculated by its simple and 
attractive form to create in the little 
hearts the habit of praying well. (D. 
B. Hanson and Sons, Chicago.) 


Truly a Lover is the title of a dainty 
little book bound in blue, wherein 
Father John Carr, C.SS.R., sums up 
in neat form a wealth of reflections on 
St. Teresa of Lisieux (“The Little 
Flower”). There is a common im- 
pression abroad that the saintly Car- 
melite did nothing in particular. She 
simply smiled herself along a short 
line of life into heaven. Father Carr 
dispels such an impression by showing 
that Soeur Térése did much because 
she loved much. It is just the book 
to put into the hands of pious young 
maidens and nuns. (Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis.) 


Books Received. 


DARKNESS OR LiGHT, An Essay on the Theory of Divine Contemplation, 
By Henry Browne, S.J., M.A.. New College, Oxford; Emeritus Professor, 
National University of Ireland, author of The Catholic Evidence Movement, etc. 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis and London. 


1925. Pp. 280. Price, $1.75. 


COUNSELS OF JESUS TO SISTER BENIGNA CONSOLATA FERRERO, the Lily of 


Como, Italy. 1885-1915. 


Convent, Washington, D. C. 1925. 


Translated by M. S. Pine. 
Pp. 46. 


Georgetown Visitation 
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PRAYER FOR ALL Times. Translated by Maud Monahan from La Prière de 
Toutes les Heures by Vierre Charles, S.J., Professor of Theology in Louvain. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1925. Pp. 179. Price, $1.85 postpaid. 

Jesus, OUR FRIEND. Considerations for the Holy Hour. By the Rev. Charles 
J. White, S.T.L. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1925. Pp. vii-192. Price, 
$1.85 postpaid. 

THE KiNcG's ACHIEVEMENT. By Robert IIugh Benson. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. 1925. Pp. vi-377. Price, $1.35 postpaid. 

THE SCIENCE OF PRAYER, By Ludovic de Besse, O.S.F.C. Benziger Brothers, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. Pp. x-189. Price, $2.00 net. 

A KEY TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE EucHaRIsT. By Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. 
Abbot of Buckfast. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. 
Pp. xiv-278. Price, $1.75. 

Dig SAKRAMENTENLEHRE DES RICHARD VON MEDIAVILLA. Von Dr. Joseph 
Lechner. (AMunchener Studien zur historischen Theologie, Heft 5.) Verlag 
Joseph Kosel & Friedrich Pustet, Munchen. 1925. Pp. 437. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. In the Translation of Richard Whyford, Brigit- 
tine, of Syon House, Isleworth. Edited by Dom Roger Hudleston, Monk of 
Downside Abbey. With an introduction by the same. (The Orchard Books, 
6.) Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. Pp. xxv-316. 
Price, $1.65 net. 

DE Censuris. Felix M. Cappello, S.I, Prof. in Pontificia Universitate 
Gregoriana et in Pontificio Instituto Orientali. Tractatus Canonico-Moralis 
iuxta Codicem Iuris Canonici. Editio altera ex integro reconcinnata. Taurin- 
orum Augustae: Ex officina Libraria Marietti. 1925. Pp. xvi-517. 

TRULY A Lover. Some Reflections on St. Teresa of Lisieux, the “ Little 
Flower". By the Rev. John Carr, C.SS.R. With two illustrations. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis; Sands & Co., London. 1925. Pp. 65. Price, $0.80. 

CHRIST IN. His BRETHREN. By the Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J. Translated by 
Irene Hernaman. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. 
Pp. 207. Price, $2.25 net. 

CHRISTIAN DocrRINE Dritts. Compiled by a Sister of Mercy. For Use in 
the Parochial Schools. D. B. Hansen & Sons, Chicago. 1925. Pp. 3t. Price, 
$0.05. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 


SANcTI THOMAE AQUINATIS IN ARISTOTELIS LIBRUM DE ANIMA COMMEN- 
TARIUM, Editio recentissima cura ac studio P. F. Angeli M. Pirotta, O.P., 
S.T.Lect., Phil. Doct. ac Profess. Provinciae Melitensis. Taurini (Italia): 
Ex Officina Libraria Marietti. 1925. Pp. 307. 

LETTERS TO AN INFIDEL. Essays proving the Reasonable Basis of Christianity 
and answering the Attacks of Modernism and Pseudo-Science. By the Rev. 
Matthew J. W. Smith, Editor, Denver Catholic Register. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis and London. 1925. Pp. 160. 


PROGRESSIVE IGNORANCE. A Little Book of Familiar Essays. By Charles C. 
Miltner, C.S.C. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1925. Pp. 98. Price, $0.90. 


CATHOLIC CIVILIZATION AND THE AMERICAN RrEPUnLIC. By Thomas F. Burke, 
C.S.P. Paulist Press, New York. 1925. Pp. 23. Price, $0.05. 


THE SPREADING OF THE CHURCH A Proor oF Her Divinity. A Study in the 
Philosophy of History. By the Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., Chaplain of the 
Catholic Students at the University of Illinois. Paulist Press, New York. 
Pp. 23. Price, $0.05. 


SPIRITUAL. AMERICA AND CATHOLIC Lire. By Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P. 
Paulist Press, New York. 1925. Pp. 16. Price, $0.05. 
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By the Author of 


“An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations,” “ Pastor Halloft,” etc. 


**This book will please priests and be a source of undying suggestion to them. But it will, proba- 
bly, please laymen more because it will show them that whilst their priests are real men they are 
ensouled with the spirit of their vocation and ever bent on realizing it more fully." 

* Something that is the enemy of satire is here played with delicate fingering, in the interests of 
ecclesiastical perfection. His music not merely catches our ear but touches our soul.”- - Blackfriars. 


For sale by all booksellers, or send orders to $2.00 
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The Fruitof Forty Years’ Research 


LITURGICAL KALENDAR OF THE 
A FEASTS OF GOD & OF MARY, THE 

MOTHER OF GOD, compiled and en- 
riched with Historical Notes by the Right 
Reverend Frederick George Holweck, D. D, 
Domestic Prelate of His Holiness, Author of 
“Fasti Mariani” and the “Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Saints” 
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ONSIGNOR HOLWECK'S well-known Fasti Mariani, 

which was published in 1892, after nearly nine years of 
diligent study and gathering of the pertinent data, was merely 
the cornerstone of this truly magnificent addition to our liturgical 
library. 

Once begun, the genuine labor of love was persistently pur- 
sued for more than forty years, to the point where the literature 
of sacred liturgy is now enriched with this completely 


new and unique work on the 


Feasts of God, and of Mary, the Mother of God 


It is a Latin compilation in kalendar form giving day by day 
throughout the year every single liturgical feast of Our Lord 
and Our Lady celebrated in the Universal Church, in the 
National Churches, in the various provinces and dioceses or in 
particular churches and sanctuaries of the Christian world. 

Brief historical memoranda accompany each entry to explain 
the purpose, origin, and history of the feast, as well as to furnish 
the reader with references to the sources of fuller information 
in regard to the same. 


Contains also exhaustive Indexes of the Feasts, and all the names of persons, places, and 
authorities mentioned in the volume, besides a rich bibliography. Over 500 pages 


A volume for everyday reference. $7.50 postpaid 
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ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 


EIGHTH SERIEs.—Vor. III.—(LXXIII).—NOvEMBER, 1925.—No. 5. 


SORIPTURAL PROOF OF THE PRIESTLY OBLIGATION 
TO PERFEOTION. 


HE purpose of this paper is to show that the New Testa- 

ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ teaches that 

the Christian priesthood exists to communicate spiritual per- 

fection to men, that there has been annexed to the priestly state 

the odligation to possess perfection, and that each priest re- 

ceives sufficient grace to enable him to fulfill this twofold task 
of perfecting others and being perfect himself. 

As the duties of the priesthood result from its nature and 
dignity, it may be well to preface this scriptural account of its 
duty and grace with that cameo-like picture of the nature and 
dignity of the priesthood given by the Church in her Roman 
Catechism.’ 


Since bishops and priests are God’s interpreters and ambassadors, 
empowered in His name to teach men the divine law and rules of 
life, and authorized to hold in a representative capacity God’s place 
on earth, it is clear that their function is such that no greater can 
be imagined. Justly therefore are they called not only angels but 
also gods [as in the eighty-first psalm] because of this fact that they 
exercise in our midst the power and prerogatives of the immortal 
God. In all ages priests have been held in the highest honor; yet 
the priests of the New Testament far exceed all others in dignity. 
For the power of consecrating and offering the Body and Blood of 
our Lord and of forgiving sins, which has been conferred on them, 
not only has nothing equal nor like to it on earth, but even surpasses 
human reason and understanding. . . . They offer sacrifice for them- 
selves and for all the people, explain God's law and exhort and 


1 Catechismus Romanus, pars II, cap. VII, para. 2, 3, 5. 
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form the faithful to observe it promptly and cheerfully and admin- 
ister the sacraments of Christ our Lord by means of which all grace 
is conferred and increased; in a word, they are separated from the 
rest of the people to fulfill the greatest and noblest of all minis- 
tries. . . . As our Saviour was sent by His Father and as the apostles 
and disciples were sent unto the whole world by Christ our Lord, 
So priests are sent daily with the same powers “for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry and the edifying of the 
body of Christ". . . . ‘‘ Let no one take this honor to himself but 
he that is called by God as Aaron was”; and they are called by 
God, who are called by the lawful ministers of His Church. 


Such, therefore, as the Roman Catechism teaches, is the 
supernatural dignity of the Christian priesthood, divine in its 
origin, which is the priesthood of Christ; divine in its establish- 
ment, which was the act of Christ; divine in its functions, 
which are the ministry of Christ. 

A picture of the priesthood which showed its godlike power 
and dignity and failed to reveal its correspondingly difficult 
obligations would be so incomplete as to be positively mislead- 
ing. For, as St. Augustine magisterially taught: 


Do thou in thy religious prudence mark well the following truth. 
Of all things in the world, especially in our days, there is nothing 
SO easy, so pleasant, so attractive to human nature as to be a per- 
functory and time-serving bishop, priest, or deacon, and yet in the 
eyes of God there is nothing so execrable, so sad, so damnable, as 
these duties fulfilled in such a manner. On the other hand, there is 
nothing in life, especially in our days, more difficult, more laborious 
or more beset by danger than is the office of bishop, priest or deacon, 
yet in the sight of God there is nothing more blessed, if the duties 
thereof are fulfilled as our King commands.’ 


I. WHAT THE KING COMMANDS. 


What does the King command? He commands priests to 
possess spiritual perfection themselves and to impart it to 
others. That our Lord instituted the priesthood to impart to 
men perfection, that is, complete sanctity, is evident from the 
very nature of the Christian priesthood, which is none other 
than that sharing of the priesthood of Christ through which 
divine sacrifice is offered to God, and divine light, life and 


2 Epistle 148, to Valerius. 
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love are communicated to men. That this task may be prop- 
erly fulfilled our Lord demands of the priest a sanctity greater 
than that required of any other class of mortals. He demands 
that His priests should possess spiritual perfection. "'If any 
man minister to me, let him follow me".* That word of Christ 
sums up everything. It describes at once the nature and duty 
of priests. A priest is a minister of Christ; his life must be a 
following of Christ. The following of Christ results in that 
intimate union with the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost 
in which perfection consists. “They who with all their hearts 
follow Christ,” writes St. Thomas, “are perfect."* Our Lord 
Himself teaches that those who follow Him are perfect. To 
the young man who had great possessions, Jesus said: “ If thou 
wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come, follow me.” 


The following of Christ [comments St. Thomas] constitutes per- 
fection; the sacrifice of riches is a means to perfection. . . . It is 
quite possible for a man to acquire perfection, without actually 
giving up what he possesses. This may be made clear by the fol- 
lowing examples. Our Lord, amongst other counsels of perfection, 
gave this: " If one strike thee on thy right cheek, turn to him also 
the other; and if a man will contend with thee in judgment and 
take away thy coat, let go thy cloak with him; and whosoever will 
force thee one mile, go with him other two.? But even the perfect 
do not obey these words literally. Nay, our Lord Himself when He 
suffered a blow on the face, did not turn His other cheek. He said, 
“ If I have spoken evil, give testimony of the evil; but if well, why 
strikest thou me?" 7” Neither did St. Paul, when he was smitten, 
offer his cheek. He exclaimed, ''God strike thee, thou whited 
wall"5 Hence we see that it is not necessary that these counsels 
be actually obeyed ; but, as St. Augustine says in his book De Sermone 
Domini in Monte, they are to be understood as signifying the prep- 
aration of the heart. For perfection consists in a man's readiness to 
perform any work that may be required of him.? 


8 John 12: 26. 

* Commentary on St. Matthew 19. 
5 Matthew I9: 21. 

6 Matthew 5: 39-41. 

T John 18:33. 
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9 St, Thomas, Opusculum, XVIII. 
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The disciple of Christ must indeed “renounce all that he 
possesseth," *® but, as St. Thomas points out in his Summa: 


Renunciation of one's possessions may be considered in two ways. 
First, as being actual, and thus it is not essential to perfection, but 
a means thereto. Hence nothing hinders the state of perfection from 
being without renunciation of one's possessions, and the same applies 
to other outward practices. Secondly, it may be considered in rela- 
tion to one's preparedness, in the sense of being prepared to re- 
nounce or give all away: and this belongs directly to perfection.!! 


Perfection therefore consists in following Christ; and this 
duty our Lord has annexed to the priestly state; “If any man 
minister to me, let him follow me." In scores of texts found 
in the Gospel our Lord describes what this following of Him 
involves. It means kecping the commandments, doing the will 
of the Father who is in heaven, loving God with your whole 
heart and your neighbor as yourself, denying yourself, being 
the light of the world and the salt of the earth, carrying your 
cross and laying down, if necessary, your life for your friends. 
It is all summed up in one phrase: “ Be you therefore perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect.” ° When Christ obliged 
His priests to follow him He obliged them to possess perfec- 
tion. This spiritual perfection, this union of the creature with 
God, his final end and supreme beatitude, inasmuch as it is 
possible in this world, is brought about by divine love, namely, 
"charity which is the bond of perfection ".* Christ not 
mercly commanded His apostles to practise this perfect love, 
but he enabled them to do so. At the Last Supper, when he 
made them priests and commanded and empowered them to 
impart perfection to others, saying, “Do this for the com- 
memoration of me,” ** He not merely gave them the new com- 
mandment that they should love even as He had loved, but at 
the same time obtained by His prayer sufficient grace for them 
to fulfill this obligation. 


10 Luke 14: 33. 

11 Summa Theologica, 2. 2. q. 184, a. 7. 
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13 Colossians 3: 14. 
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Just Father . . . I have made known thy name to them and will 
make it known, that the love wherewith thou hast loved me, may be 
in them and I in them. . . . Sanctify them in truth. Thy word is 
truth. As thou hast sent me into the world, I have sent them into 
the world. And for them do I sanctify myself, that they also may 
be sanctified in truth. And not for these only do I pray, but for 
them also who through their word shall believe in me, that they all 
may be one, as thou, Father, in me and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us, that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 
And the glory which thou hast given me, I have given them, that 
they may be one, as we also are one, I in them and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one.!? 


This inspired account of the first priestly ordination shows 
that Christ established the priestly state to communicate spiri- 
tual perfection to others, that He annexed to it a special obliga- 
tion of personal perfection, and that He gave sufficient grace 
to enable His priests to perfect others and be perfect themselves. 


II. THE TEACHING OF ST. PETER. 


Such was the teaching of our Lord and so it was understood 
by His Apostles. St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, not 
merely left all priests an example to follow, but also in a few 
words taught them their fundamental duties. How tenderly 
does he appeal to his brother priests to be true pastors and per- 
fect patterns of their flock. 


The priests therefore that are among you, I beseech—who am my- 
self also a priest and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, as also 
a partaker of that glory which is to be revealed in time to come; 
tend the flock of God which is among you, taking care of it not by 
constraint, but willingly according to God ; not for filthy lucre's sake 
but voluntarily, neither as lording it over the allotted charge but 
by becoming patterns of the flock, and when the prince of pastors 
shall appear you shall receive a never-fading crown of glory.’® 


In the same epistle St. Peter teaches that the final purpose 
of the priesthood is the glory of God. 


You also as living stones are built up to be a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through 


15 John 17: 17-26. 
16 I Peter 5:1-4 (Greek text). 
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Jesus Christ. . . . You are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, 
a holy nation, a purchased people, that you may declare his virtues, 
who hath called you out of darkness into his marvellous light. . . 
Be prudent therefore and watch in prayers, but above all things have 
a constant mutual charity among yourselves, for charity covereth a 
multitude of sins ; using hospitality one toward another without mur- 
muring; as every man hath received grace, ministering the same one 
toward another, as good stewards of the manifold grace of God. If 
any man speak, (let him speak) the words of God; if any man min- 
ister, (let him do it) as of the power which God administereth ; 
that in all things God may be glorified through Jesus Christ; to 
whom is glory and empire for ever and ever. Amen.* 


Early in his career as pastor, St. Peter found, as many a 
pastor has found since, that the material cares of his ministry 
were encroaching on the time required for his own and his 
neighbor's sanctification. The Acts of the Apostles relates 
how the Apostles solved this problem once for all and indicates 
at the same time the high standard required even of the lowest 
in the Christian ministry. 


In those days the number of the disciples increasing, there arose 
a murmuring of the Grecian Jews against the Hebrews for that their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministration. Then the twelve, 
calling together the multitude of the disciples, said: It is not 
reasonable that we should leave the word of God and serve tables. 
Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you, seven men of good 
reputation, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may ap- 
point over this business. But we will continue steadfastly in prayer 
and in the ministry of the word.!? 


III. THE TEACHING OF ST. PAUL. 


The apostle of our Lord who treated of the duties of the 
priesthood the most frequently was St. Paul. Indeed, in one 
form or other, he deals with it in all his epistles. Here and 


17 I Peter 2, 5-9; 4, 7-1I. 

18 Acts 6: 1-4. 

The Code of Canon Law translates this principle into practice by commanding 
parish priests to celebrate the divine offices, administer the sacraments, and 
preach and catechize regularly (Canons 467, 1344 and 1329), and by biading 
all priests for life to celebrate Mass (Canon 805), to recite daily the Divine 
Office (Canon 135), to practise certain other devotions (Canon 125), to con- 
tinue their ecclesiastical studies (Canon 129), to give catechetical instruction 
when called upon (Canon 1333), and to teach the faithful by example (Canon 
124). 
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there, especially in the epistle to the Hebrews and in the epis- 
tles to Timothy and Titus, he writes a formal treatise on the 
priesthood; while in every one of his epistles to the Churches 
he makes frequent references to his own priestly powers, 
motives, duties, and graces. It will be sufficient for our pur- 
pose if we cite of this vast material only that required to prove 
that St. Paul taught that the duty of the Christian priest is to 
impart perfection to others, that to do this satisfactorily he must 
possess and maintain spiritual perfection himself and that for 
the twofold task he receives sufficient grace from God. 

I. The Christian Priest Perfects Others.—It is characteristic 
of the Christian priesthood that it has been established to im- 
part perfection, that is, complete sanctity, to men. In his 
epistle to the Hebrews, St. Paul shows first of all that perfection 
was not imparted by the Levitical priesthood of the Old Testa- 
ment: “ If then perfection was by the Levitical priesthood (for 
under it the people received the law), what further need was 
there that another priest should arise according to the order 
of Melchisedech and not be reckoned according to the order of 
Aaron.” ?® Hence St. Paul concludes that “the law ", and con- 
sequently the Levitical priesthood which was suited to it, 
“brought nothing to perfection ".? In the Jewish priesthood 
“ gifts and sacrifices are offered which cannot as to conscience 
make him perfect that serveth . . . "** “which can never make 
the comers thereunto perfect.” ?*? Then came the priest, “who is 
perfected for evermore,” ** Jesus, the Son of God, “the author 
and perfecter of the faith.”** “ By one oblation he has per- 
fected forever them that are sanctified.” *^ This office of per- 
fecting them that are sanctified, He continues to fulfill through 
His priests. ‘And he gave some to be apostles; and some 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teach- 
ers, for the perfecting of the saints."?* This work of the 


19 Hebrews 7: 11. 

20 Hebrews 7: 19. 

21 Hebrews 9:9. 
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ministry continues building up the body of Christ “till we all 
attain to the unity of the faith and of the full knowledge of the 
Son of God, to the perfect man, to the full measure of the 
stature of Christ.” ? That this phrase of the epistle to the 
Ephesians refers to priests as well as to bishops is certain from 
the words of the Catechism of the Council of Trent already 
cited: “ As our Saviour was sent by His Father and as the 
apostles and disciples were sent into the whole world by Christ 
our Lord, so priests are sent daily with the same powers, for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry and the 
edifying of the Body of Christ."?* "The priest's task is, there- 
fore, as Pope Pius X reminded us by citing this very text, “to 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus". For a priest is 
“a servant of Christ Jesus who is always solicitous for you in 
his prayers, that you may stand perfect and fully assured in all 
the will of God.” *° 

The priesthood is therefore the state of life instituted by 
Jesus Christ to impart to men that sanctity and perfection of 
which He Himself is the source and the model. The priest- 
hood is, in its various hierarchical grades (the papal, the epis- 
copal and the priestly), the divinely instituted state of impart- 
ing perfection. There is and can be no other. 

2. The Christian Priest Must be Perfect Himself. Not 
merely does the priest perfect others; he must, St. Paul teaches, 
be perfect himself. It is especially in his epistles to Timothy 
and Titus that St. Paul describes the standard of perfection 
required of a minister of Christ. He sums it all up in one word. 
Not merely the bishop,” but also the priest ®? and the deacon,” 
must each be ávéy«Agros, a word which the Vulgate translates 
sometimes by sine crimine** and sometimes by irreprehensi- 
bilis, and which in all cases means irreproachable, blameless, 


27 Ephesians 4: 13. 

28 Part II, Chap. 7. 
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and consequently, perfect. The editors of the Rhemes New 
Testament failed to render the meaning either of the Latin or 
the Greek by giving “ without crime" as the English transla- 
tion in Titus 1:6-7. From St. Paul's use of the word in his 
epistle to the Colossians?* and his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians ?' it is evident that its meaning is allied to holy, immacu- 
late, and lacking in no grace. A synonymous word, dverüuprros, 
which the Vulgate translates irreprehensibilis, that is, blame- 
less, is employed by St. Paul in his First Epistle to Timothy *° 
to describe the virtue required of a candidate for the epis- 
copacy or priesthood, for, as is well known, in the vocabulary ` 
of St. Paul there is no distinction between the titles bishop and 
priest, though there always has been a difference in the offices. 
Oportet ergo episcopum irreprehensibilem esse? St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori was justified in concluding from this sentence that 
the priest must be perfect." For St. John Chrysostom in his 
commentary on this epistle explains this qualification “ blame- 
less" by the remark, “ Every virtue is implied in this word ” ; ** 
and he adds, '" What has been said concerning bishops, is ap- 
plicable to priests." *? 

That in the Pauline Epistles the titles " priest" (literally, 
presbyter, elder) and "bishop" (literally, overseer) are ap- 
plied indifferently to all priests is the common opinion of the 
Fathers and early commentators (St. John Chrysostom, St. 
Jerome, Theodoret, Ammonius, the Ambrosiaster, e£ al.). For 
example, St. John Chrysostom, commenting on the first verse 
of the epistle to the Philippians, writes: “ To the fellow bishops 
and deacons. What is this? Were there several bishops in 
one city? Certainly not; but he called the priests so. For 
then they still interchanged the title. . . . Both the priests 
were of old called bishops and deacons of Christ, and the 
bishops priests". In the epistle to Titus it seems clear that 
those called “bishops” were only priests. For to Titus, who 
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was the Bishop of Crete, St. Paul writes: “For this cause I 
left thee in Crete that thou shouldst set in order the things that 
are wanting and should ordain priests in every city, as I also 
appointed thee; if any man is blameless, the husband of one 
wife, having children that believe who are not accused of riot 
or unruly. For the bishop must be blameless as God’s stew- 
ard.” ** These priests that Titus ordained for every city were 
not bishops, for there was not more than one bishop in a city. 
Therefore the “bishop” referred to in verse 7 was only a priest; 
otherwise St. Paul's conclusion, “ For a bishop must be blame- 
less" would not follow from the argument. It is reasonable 
to conclude that the parallel passage in I Timothy, which con- 
tains the qualifications of a “ bishop," is to be understood as giv- 
ing the qualifications of those who should present themselves 
before Timothy in Ephesus for priestly ordination. For he 
passes immediately from the “bishop” to the deacons. Hence 
the famous saying: “Si quis episcopatum desiderat, bonum 
opus desiderat," ** means simply : If a man seeketh the priest- 
hood, he desireth a good work". Indeed in an address to these 
priests of the church of Ephesus recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, St. Paul calls them “bishops”. “Take heed unto 
yourself and to all the flock in which the Holy Ghost hath 
placed you bishops to shepherd the Church of God which He 
purchased with His own Blood." ** In their widest sense these 
words are applicable only to those who are really bishops, that 
is, to those who have fullness of the priesthood and can com- 
municate it by ordination, who have the oversight and rule not 
only of the laity, but also of the priests of the second rank. 
But here St. Paul addresses these words “to the priests of the 
church" of Ephesus. St. Peter uses similar language to the 
priests of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia: 
“The priests that are among you I exhort . . . shepherd the 
flock of God which is among you”*“. . . . As early as the 
epistles of St. Ignatius of Antioch, we find however the title 
‘‘ €iaxoros’’ reserved to him who is the highest in the eccle- 
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siastical hierarchy of order. To conclude with St. Alphonsus: 
“St. Paul demands of the priest such perfection that he should 
be beyond all reproach: Oportet ergo episcopum irreprehen- 
sidilem esse. It is certain that by episcopum we should under- 
stand not merely bishops but also priests".** Here it may be 
remarked, that a competent modern student of the theology of 
St. Paul, Pére Prat, claims that St. Paul in outlining in I Tim- 
othy 3: 1-7 and Titus 1: 6-9, the list of virtues required of the 
érioxomos has in view, not the monarchial bishop who rules 
priests and people, but merely the plain priest, who possesses 
no episcopal dignity. In other words St. Paul is writing to 
two bishops, Timothy and Titus, and giving them a list of 
qualifications which should be possessed by the men who they 
will ordain priests. 

Combining these two lists, we get the following picture of 
the qualifications required. The priest must first of all be irre- 
proachable. St. Paul begins in each case with this generic 
requirement. This at once excludes men who are married 
more than once, or who are incapable of ruling their own 
household or who are not orderly or who are given to tippling 
or brawling or who are arrogant, or quick-tempered or lovers 
of money. For a somewhat similar reason are excluded those 
who are recent converts or who are not respected by those with- 
out or whose children are not believing and practising Chris- 
tians. Positive qualifications which are required of him who 
is blameless are: (a) ability to teach the faithful word, that he 
may be able both to exhort with the sound doctrine and to 
rebuke the gainsayers; (b) ability to take care of the Church 
of God; (c) possession of the fundamental virtues: justice, 
holiness, continency, hospitality, forbearance, prudence, tem- 
perance and love. 

In thus requiring that “the man of God be perfect, furnished 
for every good work’”’,” St. Paul sets up no impossible stand- 
ard. He does not demand of the priest that he possess the 
final perfection of the creature, which is unattainable in this 
world. St. Paul himself has not yet the full and final share in 
Christ's resurrection which is the object of his hope. “Not 

48 Dignity and Duties of the Priest, part 1, chap. 3. 
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that I have already secured this or am already made perfect. 
Rather I press on, in the hope that I may lay hold of that for 
which Christ hath laid hold of me. Brethren, I do not count 
myself to have laid hold of italready. Yet one thing (I do) ; I 
forget what is behind and strain forward to what is before and 
press on toward the goal to gain the reward of God’s heavenly 
call in Christ Jesus. Let such of us then as are perfect be thus 
minded"? Perfection in this world, as St. Bernard remarked 
a thousand years later, consists in the constant striving after 
perfection." In this world perfection is necessarily relative 
and should be constantly progressive. 

That this striving after perfection may be successful, the 
priest must not merely avoid all sin, he must not merely “ keep 
the commandment unsullied and without reproach ”,5? but he 
must also make certain not to become ensnared by those things 
which while they do not render perfection impossible are an 
“impediment” ** which render it difficult, especially, the cares 
of business, the cares of family life and the love of lawful pleas- 
ure. Priests must be poor in spirit, know no man according 
to the flesh, crucify their bodies and deny their wills. Let us 
see in what way St. Paul requires priests to utilize these instru- 
mental means of perfection, the practice of the counsels. 

Sternly does St. Paul warn priests that they must be poor in 
spirit. Money, like food and clothing, should be used to satisfy 
our needs, not to feed pleasure or vanity. 

“Godliness with contentment is great gain. For we brought 
nothing into this world and certainly we can carry nothing out, 
but having food and wherewith to be covered, with these we 
are content. For they that will become rich, fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare [of the devil] and into many unprofitable and 
hurtful desires, which drown men into destruction and perdi- 
tion. For the love of money is a root of all (kinds of) evils, 
which some coveting have erred from the faith and have en- 
tangled themselves in many sorrows. But thou, O man of 
God, fly these things and pursue justice, godliness, faith, char- 
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ity, patience, mildness. Fight the good fight of faith. Lay 
hold on eternal life whereunto thou art called." 55 

St. Paul does not require of priests or bishops to take a vow 
of poverty; for it is not essential to perfection to vow the 
counsels but to practise them when the occasion for their exer- 
cise arises. The spirit of poverty can be practised by priests 
without undue difficulty because our Lord exempted them 
from the cares of business by obliging the faithful whom they 
serve to support them. “The Lord ordained that they who 
preach the gospel should live by the gospel.” "° “No man 
being a soldier to God entangleth himself with secular business ; 
that he may please him to whom he has engaged himself." °” 
* Let him that is instructed in the word, communicate to him 
that instructeth him, in all good things." *? 

If the people are generous, the priest may abound; otherwise 
he may suffer want; in either case he should be content: “I 
have learned in whatsoever state I am to be content therewith. 
I know both how to be brought low and how to abound, in every- 
thing and in all things I have learned the secret both to be filled 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to be in want; I can do all 
things in him who strengtheneth me: nevertheless you did well 
to contribute to my tribulation.” *? 

That the priest must not be so entangled in family cares as 
to prevent him loving God with his whole heart, had already 
been laid down by our Lord as a requirement in a disciple.?? 

565 I Timothy 6:6-12.—St. Paul is not to be understood as meaning that liter- 
ally nothing is needed by the priest save food and clothing. For writing to the 
same Timothy he says: “ The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou 
comest, bring with thee, and the books, especially the parchments” (2 Timothy 
4:13.) The most economy-practising and poverty-loving presbytery or mon- 
astery find that its necessary expenses will usually include, not merely food, 
clothing and reading matter, but also housing, furniture, repairs, fuel, lighting, 
‘fire insurance, taxes, help, medicine and medical attention (or insurance against 
Sickness and against invalidism), transportation, hospitality, and reasonable 


recreation, not to speak of alms (a very big item) and the material support of 
Teligion. 
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St. Paul goes on to state what our Lord had also intimated ™ 
that a celibate life is better for a priest than the married life. 
“I would have you to be without solicitude. He that is with- 
out a wife is solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord, 
how he may please God; 5ut he that is with a wife, is solicitous 
to the things of the world, how he may please his wife; and he 
is divided. . . . And this I speak for your profit; not to cast 
a snare upon you, but for that which is seemly and which may 
give you power to attend upon the Lord without impedi- 
ment." °? Though St. Paul preferred, for the reason just men- 
tioned, that all priests were celibate even as he was, yet owing to 
the fact that the first priests and bishops had to be chosen from 
adult converts of whom most of those otherwise best qualified 
were already married, he did not erect clerical celibacy into a 
law for the priesthood. When however the Church was able 
to have a sufficient number of celibate candidates, she obliged 
the priest to life-long celibacy, save in the Eastern Rites which 
still maintain slightly abridged the ancient less rigid rule. But 
even of the married bishop or priest, St. Paul required, as we 
have seen, perfection. Whatever relatives they may have in 
this world, bishops and priests should be able to say, “ Hence- 
forth we know no man according to the flesh." ** 

While the actual giving up of worldly good and the volun- 
tary separation from family ties are aids to perfection, there is 
a renunciation far more sweeping in its nature which is not 
merely a help to perfection but an essential condition thereto, 
namely, Christian self-denial, sometimes styled the counsel of 
obedience, because it consists in obeying not only God's com- 
mandments but also his invitations. St. Paul throughout his 
epistles describes that death to the world and life in Christ 
which is required of all Christians but in a special and more 
perfect manner of ministers of Christ. Since "they that are 
Christ's have crucified the flesh with its vices and concupis- 
cences" ?* . . . “I chastise my body and bring it into subjec- 
tion, lest perhaps when I have preached to others, I myself 
should become a castaway.” °% “With Christ I am nailed to 
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the cross; and I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me." °° 
He who, thus united to Christ, is thoroughly obedient to all the 
inspirations of His Divine Spirit, is perfect. This is the counsel 
of obedience in its highest degree. 

That St. Paul required of all priests that they become com- 
plete and perpetual holocausts of divine love, may be deduced, 
for example, from the fact that he bade them in the person of 
Timothy, “ Be thou an example to the faithful, in word, in con- 
duct, in charity, in faith, in chastity "," and in the person of 
Titus, “ In all things show thyself an example in good works.” °° 
If priests were not perfect they would not be fit to be models. 
The priest should be able to say even as St. Paul did, “ Be ye 
imitators of me, brethren, and observe them who so walk even 
as you have us for a model." °° That the priest must be a model 
to the faithful is the teaching of the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul which the Roman Pontifical, the Council of Trent and the 
Code of Canon Law have erected into a law." We may there- 
fore sum up St. Paul's teaching on the perfection required of the 
priest by saying that he must be " irreproachable" *! and “ per- 
fect, furnished for every good work." "? This Pauline doctrine 
has been explicitly taught by the Church from the beginning. 
Hence the latest of the Doctors of the Church, St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, sums up the whole of ecclesiastical tradition when he 
teaches: " For the reception of Sacred Orders, simple sancti- 
fying grace by no means suffices, but beyond this, interior per- 
fection is required, as is proved by the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers and Doctors who with one mouth demand it." ™ 
No priest can be in ignorance of this obligation, as, in his very 
ordination, he was warned by the Church, that, “Our Lord 
showed us by word and deed that the ministers of His Church 
must be perfect in faith and works.” ™* 
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3. The Priestly Grace and Vocation. St. Paul realizes how 
difficult is the priestly programme of perfection. To be “a 
fragrance of Christ unto God in regard to them that are being 
saved and them that are perishing’ is indeed a tremendous 
responsibility. “To give no offense in aught that the ministry 
be not blamed, but in everything commending ourselves as the 
ministers of God, in much patience, in tribulations, in hard- 
ships, in straits, . . . in labors, in watchings, in fastings, in 
chastity, in knowledge, in long suffering, in goodness, in the 
Holy Spirit, in charity unfeigned, in the word of truth, in the 
power of God"? is indeed a superhumanly difficult under- 
taking. No wonder then St. Paul exclaimed, “For such 
things who is sufficient" "" And yet mindful that while with- 
out Christ he can do nothing, when he is strengthened in Him 
he can do all things, St. Paul concluded: “Such is the confi- 
dence we have through Christ toward God. Not as though 
we were of ourselves sufficient to think anything, as from our- 
selves, but our sufficiency 1s from God. He it is who hath 
made us fit ministers of the new testament . . . still we hold 
this treasure in earthly vessels, that the grandeur of the power 
may be God's and not from us." 7° 

It is the grace of God, and especially the grace of Holy 
Orders, which gives the priest the power to fulfill the duties 
of his ministry. To Timothy St. Paul writes: “I admonish 
thee that thou stir up the grace of God which is in thee by the 
imposition of my hands." " And again, after telling him to 
be an example to the faithful, he adds: “ Neglect not the grace 
that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the 
imposition of the hands of the priesthood (i. e. episcopacy). 
Meditate on these things, be wholly in these things, that thy 
profiting may be manifest to all. Take heed to thyself and to 
thy teaching; continue in these things, for in doing this thou 
shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee." ^ If ever 
the priest should feel that the task is beyond him, Christ 
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answers him as he answered St. Paul: “ My grace is sufficient 
for thee. For strength is made perfect in infirmity.” ?! 

St. Paul does not fail to realize the dangers which beset the 
priest in spite of all the graces that he receives. To be “in 
the world" ** yet not “of the world" ** as our Lord required 
of His apostles, to be in the world for its conversion not for its 
pleasures, to be all things to all men that by all means one may 
save all or even some** is indeed a difficult task. What then 
is the motive which induces St. Paul instead of prudently at- 
tending merely to his own salvation, to expose himself to such 
risks? St. Paul answers: “ Caritas Christi urget nos". It 
is our love for Christ which urges us on; it is Christ's love for 
us which presses us on; and while there are many virtues, “the 
greatest of these is charity."** ‘Charity seeketh not her 
own," St. Paul is therefore ready at any time to prefer his 
neighbor's good to his own, “ not seeking what is profitable to 
myself, but what is profitable to many, that they may be 
saved." ** “But I most gladly will spend and be spent myself 
for your souls, although loving you more, I be loved the less." *? 
“For with me to live is Christ and to die is gain. But if to 
live in the flesh meaneth for me fruitful labor—then, which I 
am to choose I cannot tell. I am caught between the two; my 
longing is to set forth and to be with Christ—for that were far 
better—yet for your sakes to remain in the flesh is more need- 
ful. And indeed I am quite persuaded that remain I shall, 
and remain close beside you all, for your progress and joy in 
the faith, and that ye may have abundant ground in me for 
boasting in Christ Jesus, through my presence once more 
among you.” °° 

It is the salvation of souls which fires his zeal. “Therefore 
I endure all things for the sake of the elect, that they also may 
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obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with heavenly 
glory.” °> Note the words, “they also”; the priest’s zeal for 
others will procure salvation for himself, provided of course 
that the priest neglect not the necessary means for the salvation 
of his own soul, such as, ceaseless prayer,*? meditation on divine 
things and study of the Holy Scriptures," sacramental con- 
fession,"* bodily mortifications, self-denial,’ and in general 
imitation of Christ." If the priest look well both to himself 
and to his office and persevere thus, then, as St. Paul promises, 
he shall both save himself and his disciples: “ Look well to 
thyself and to thy teaching, and persevere thus; for in so doing 
thou shalt save both thyself and thy hearers.” °’ 

The love of God and the love of one’s neighbor for Christ's 
sake, the two highest motives a man can have, are therefore the 
compelling motives which induce those who have been called 
by God as Aaron was to accept the ministry. How ardently 
God desires and men require priests, St. Paul knew from our 
Lord’s own words: “ Seeing the multitude, He had compassion 
on them because they were distressed and scattered like sheep 
that have no shepherd. Then He saith to His disciples, The 
harvest indeed is great but the laborers are few. Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest that He send forth laborers 
into His harvest.” °° “Behold I say to you lift up your eyes 
and see the countries; for they are white already to harvest.” !'? 
What matter if the task be difficult? The will of God is ap- 
parent; the need of men is evident; the eternal reward for the 
faithful minister is certain. “ He that reapeth receiveth wages 
and gathereth fruit unto life everlasting.” *” 
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Therefore when the candidate for Holy Orders after years 
of earnest preparation receives, by the grace of God, the call 
to the priesthood from the lawful ministers of the Church, and 
the question which was asked by the Lord of Peter is now asked 
again of him, “ Lovest thou Me," ° he confidently answers in 
the simplicity of his obedience, ‘‘ Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that 
I love Thee;’’*°* and then humbly accepts the priestly office, 
the faithful fulfillment of which, in its various hierarchical 
degrees, 1s the greatest possible proof of the love of God and 
one's neighbor and the most perfect life possible to man here 
below. 

JOHN J. O’GORMAN. 

Ottawa, Canada. 


THE MAS88 OF THE DEAD. 


Fear not the sentence of death. (Eccle. 41:5.) 


EATH usually makes philosophers of us. More so than 
any other event in human existence it compels us to ask 
"Why!" A priest who had long studied Christ, His ways, 
His motives, said to the writer: “It is significant to note that 
Christ came to Naim, not while the mourners were grouped in 
the house of grief but at the last moment, when hope seemed 
vain on the roadside that led to the tomb. At Bethany, He 
who was such an intimate friend of Lazarus failed to appear 
before the burial. No, He waited until even tears had given 
place to resignation. Hope seemed foolish when the stone 
had been placed on the house of sepulture. Then He came. 
Yet come He did, when earthly reasoning held that hope was 
useless. We know that Christ desired to ‘be with the children 
of men.’ (Proverbs 8:31). He Himself has told us so. And 
so I have often thought that one reason for the institution of 
the Mass was contained in the fact that with the Mass, with its 
gamut ranging from the white vestments of joy down to the 
black of requiem, there would be a sacrifice that befitted every 
human feeling. But most of all that most desolate emotion— 
death. Just as He came to the widow of Naim, just as He 
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came to the bereaved sisters of Bethany, so Christ comes to us 
in our moments of agony, not while the pain is still numbed 
in our hearts, not while the relief of tears is possible, but 
rather in those cold moments when reason has returned to us, 
when we sit in the pews beside the cofhned dead, wondering 
if we shall ever see him again? Then it is that Christ comes 
to us, clothed in the white vesture of the wheat, held aloft by 
priestly hands so we may see and take fresh heart. He comes, 
telling us that He is with us and that there is a time when again 
we shall be together—our loved dead and ourselves. The 
words of the Mass are words of prayer and words of hope. 
But even the prayers are hopes. Never does the word ‘if’ 
occur—only ‘when’ and ‘ please’. But lest you doubt, come 
with me to a church and a scene of sorrow." 

Strangely awed, I walked to a neighboring church with this 
old student of Christ. Outside, the hearse, the funeral auto- 
modiles were in line. Empty, though, for the Mass was just 
about to start. How cold they looked, those empty vehicles. 
And how desolate. Death—the experience of us all; the one 
thing all men share in common. 

We entered the church. All was still save for the dying 
echo of the " Subvenite—may the angels help thee". Pre- 
ceded by the coped priest and the acolytes, the casket was 
slowly being wheeled down a shadowed aisle. A low sob, a 
trickling tear—candles being set about the clay that was a 
man—silent filing into pews—quiet. 

We knelt well toward the middle of the church. The Mass 
of the Dead begins. Clothed in the trappings of mourning 
the ministers appear at the altar of sacrifice. Bending low 
they recite the beautiful versicles and the sublime confession 
which reminds them that “this sentence [of death] is from 
the Lord upon all flesh". (Eccli. 41:5). Then the cele- 
brant ascends the steps and turns to the Book that is clothed in 
black. Slowly, softly, prayerfully, he reads the words of 
liturgy: “ Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord: and let per- 
petual light shine upon them”. Then back to the center of 
the altar he goes to beg Christ, his Lord, for mercy in the 
Kyrie eleison. 

The choir has taken up the plea, “ Kyrie eleison—Lord, have 
mercy". The chant of the Oration falls, a rain of hope, upon 
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the ears of them that hear. “Deliver them not into the hands 
of the enemy, nor forget them forever, but command that they 
be taken by the hands of the holy Angels to Paradise, their true 
country.” Thus prays the celebrant. 

Now words of assurance answer the previous petitions. 
Christ speaks through St. Paul: “ We will not have you ignor- 
ant, brethren, concerning them that are asleep, that you 5e not 
sorrowful even as others who have no hope. For if we believe 
that Jesus died, and rose again, even so them who have slept 
through Jesus, God will bring with Him (to Paradise).”* So 
we are consoled with these words. 

Again as the priest reads the Gradual the theme of the Mass 
is echoed: “Eternal rest unto them, Lord." Hope is com- 
passed by charity. The words of the Tract sound forth: 
" Absolve, O Lord, the souls of all the faithful departed ". 
Then a mighty voice echoes from the medieval past. The 
“ Dies Irae" is the battle cry of the warrior whose “sun is gone 
down while it was yet day ".* 

The Sequence done, the deacon chants the Gospel. They 
are the precious words of him who leaned on the breast of 
Jesus. We listen to the tones of the chanter and are borne back 
to Bethany. Mary, Martha, a house so recently the house of 
death—all come before us with the changing notes of the 
sacred story. 

The Church in her plain chant has certain musical phrasings 
sacred to the words of Christ. The hearer marks the differ- 
ence. Christ’s thoughts are not confused with narrative. They 
are treasured in a different key. Not the high pitch of exul- 
tation—not the deep tones of dirge—but the even middle reg- 
ister that is serene, hope-inspiring, majestic. 

Words of the Offertory paint a scene mightier than Michael 
Angelo’s “Last Judgment”. Archangel Michael, bearing 
aloft the standard of Redemption—the Cross—is commissioned 
to lead into the Holy Light, souls ransomed by prayer—their 
sins expiated through the orisons, the Masses offered for them 
by the living. With measured movements as if some Unseen 
Hand directed, the ministers tread the altar of propitiation. 
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Water is poured on chaliced wine. A censer swings sweet 
odors toward the Mercy Seat. Again, stillness. Then a short 
prayer, the Secret. Immediately, the Preface, the Song of 
Hope, is begun. Its theme is the theme of consolation. It is 
a song whose tones are not plaintive threnodies but inspirations 
—prophetic notes—imbuing all with the thrill of life—life 
eternal——Heavenly birth—God Himself possessed forever. 
Seemingly the Sacred Canon has no thoughts of death. But 
read it carefully. There is a prayer, the Commemoration of 
the Living, which occurs early in the Holy Scene. The priest 
prays for relatives, friends, for the well-being of the living. 
Then, when Christ is just a few moments nearer the sacred 
host—as yet but bread—then comes the plea, “ for the redemp- 
tion of our souls, for the hope of salvation, and for our safety ". 

Great souls, then, are held for our example. Mary, who 
knew death as none other could know it; Peter, Paul, Lawrence. 
The Sacred Moment, the Gem of the day, draws closer. The 
church, sensing the Divine Tragedy, becomes more hushed. 
A candle flame trembles just a bit. The flowers droop in genu- 
flection. A herald wind psalms forth: “Lift up your gates, 
O ye princes, and be lifted up, O eternal gates: and the King 
of Glory shall enterin.”* Nearer the coming of Christ. More 
intimate the words of the priest. More beseeching his prayers. 
“ Make our days peaceful; snatch us from eternal damnation, 
number us among the chosen ones." Then, a few words,—the 
re-telling of that cenacle story—the words of Christ—The 
King has come! 

There was a prayer for the Living. Early in the Canon, it 
was worded to God. But prayed before God had come to the 
bread. Now Christ is on the altar. The supreme moment has 
passed. The King is granting audience to his suppliants. 
And the nearest commemoration—the first formal petition pre- 
sented to Him by His minister is a prayer begging for the wel- 
fare of our dead. 

The Pater Noster is sung. The Canon moves toward the 
end. “Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world, 
grant them rest". Three times this plaint is said; three times 
the breast is struck. To the last “ Agnus Dei" there is added 
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the word "eternal". Then two petitions before the Com- 
munion—two prayers that ask for eternal union with Jesus. 
“O, Lord, I am not worthy ", thrice says the priest. And the 
last thought presented to Christ before He enters the heart of 
the priest are words of solicitude for eternity. ‘‘ May the 
Body of our Lord Jesus Christ guard my soul into eternal life." 

It is ended. Christ has come, has gone. Now the silent 
moment of thanks, the short prayers that are husks to the grati- 
tude that cannot be spoken. 

The Communion prayer resumes the strain of the Introit— 
eternal rest for the dead. The Preface had the phrase “life 
is changed, not snatched away." The thought is woven 
through the hope-gilded threads that make the Post-Com- 
munion. The Requiescat assures the mourners: “ Weep but 
a little for the dead, for he is at rest." * The Gospel of St. 
John holds forth to the ones wrapt in anguish a picture of that 
other One whose bequest from the cross was the hope of life 
eternal. 

It limns in fiery colors the scene that some day we shall all 
know—God, the Saints, our loved ones—eternity. 

The Mass has ended. Around the dead stand the ministers. 
“Enter not into judgment with thy servant, O Lord, for in 
Thy sight shall no man be justified." That is the oration that 
begins the Absolution. The hymn that follows is another plea, 
the chanted longings of the mourners. And so throughout the 
blessing the prayers of the Mass are echoed and reéchoed. St. 
Paul has summed up “ Requiem "—the Mass and the Absolu- 
tion—in the words: “If our earthly house of this habitation 
be dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in heaven.” ? 

So endeth the lesson. 


V. F. KIENBERGER, O.P. 
Providence, R. I. 
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THE 8OHOLASTIOS AND EVOLUTION.’ 


B is a great pity that Canon Dorlodot made the misleading 

statement that St. Thomas and other Scholastics, as well 
as some of the Fathers of the Church, favored evolution in its 
modified form; for, though it is easy enough to disprove the 
statement, it will be extremely difficult to stop its circulation. 
Hence, unless the clergy and the teachers in our seminaries 
first convince themselves that the Scholastics, so far from favor- 
ing evolution, deliberately rejected it, and then use their in- 
fluence to impress this truth on others, this harmful opinion 
will spread. I notice, with regret, that Dr. Walsh in his ex- 
cellent book, ZAe World's Debt to the Catholic Church, has 
given publicity to this opinion of Canon Dorlodot. 

It must not be forgotten that to the average man evolution 
means, not its modified form as held by some Catholic scientists, 
but the form they read about in papers and magazines; the 
evolution taught in our State schools, colleges and universities; 
in a word, the evolution of man, body and soul, from some 
ape-like ancestor. Hardly a day passcs without there being 
some mention made in the daily papers of the prehistoric cave 
man, of morality being derived from the taboo of savages, or 
of religion having its origin in the ancient myths. I think no 
one will deny that nothing is more calculated to unchain the 
passions of men and usher in the reign of paganism than the 
conviction that man is merely a superior kind of brute beast; 
and this is what scientific evolution would have him believe. 

Doubtless, then, it is a very great blessing that neither the 
Fathers of the Church nor the Scholastics have in any way 
favored the theory of evolution; but, on the contrary, have 
repudiated it, root and branch, in imitation of the great phil- 
osopher A ristotle. 

In treating this subject, let us first get the status quaestionis 
correctly. This is not a dispute about the truth or falsity of 
the theory of evolution; it is merely a question of fact: did, or 
did not the Scholastics, St. Thomas, Scotus, and Suarez, favor 
evolution directly, in so many words; or indirectly, by laying 
down principles from which this theory could be deduced? 


1See the September and the October numbers for two preceding articles 
on Evolution. This paper is the third and last of the series. 
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The answer to this question is an emphatic no—they did not. 
On the contrary, they held opinions either utterly incompatible 
with the theory, or directly subversive of it. This I propose 
to demonstrate in such a way that students and others inter- 
ested in the matter can go over the same grounds and convince 
themselves by their own observation of the truth of what I 
say. Of course they must have access to the works of St. 
Thomas, Scotus, and Suarez. 

All three of these Scholastics have written a commentary on 
the Metaphysics of Aristotle; hence, when any text of this 
treatise is cited, you have only to turn to the same text in the 
commentary to find out the opinion of each on the su5ject 
treated of. Then, St. Thomas and Scotus each wrote a com- 
mentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard; while Suarez 
wrote a commentary on the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas; 
so here again it is easy to learn their opinion on any theological 
subject. Let us see, then, what these great Scholastics held 
in regard to evolution or transformism, in those parts of their 
works where they discussed the matter ex professo. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


1. The theory of evolution, even in its modified form, sup- 
poses an immense period of time for the first few species to 
develop gradually into the vast number of species now existing. 
Utterly incompatible with this requirement is the teaching of 
the Scholastics that God formed, immediately from the earth, 
all the different species, whether now existing or extinct, within 
the space of six ordinary days, and then rested; so that no new 
species were created thereafter. 

Thus, for instance, Peter Lombard? says: ‘‘In six days, as 
Scripture teaches in Genesis, God separated and reduced to 
their proper forms all that He had created materially at once; 
and completed His work on the sixth day, and so afterward 
rested on the seventh from all His work; that is, He ceased to 
make new creatures. For in six days He distinguished six 
kinds of things, and made nothing afterward, which was not 
contained in some of them; He worked, however, afterward, 
as the Truth says in the Gospel: “ My Father worketh until 
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now and I work.” (Jno. 5:17). And quoting from Alcuin 
he adds: "From the primordial seeds not unknown natures 
arise, but known ones are frequently remade lest they perish.” 
Scotus accepts this as it stands. Suarez* teaches also that in 
six actual days all living things were formed perfect in nature, 
and that no new species were afterward to be produced. 

St. Thomas teaches the same, and insists that all living 
creatures were formed in full maturity. Thus he says:* 
“Wherefore Scripture says pointedly (Gen. 1:11): Let the 
earth bring forth the green herb, and such as may seed, as 
indicating the production of perfect species, from which the 
seed of others should arise. Nor does the question where the 
seminal power may reside, whether in root, stem, or fruit, affect 
the argument." 

2. Hence, so far as living beings that propagate from seed 
are concerned, these Scholastics in their teaching preclude all 
possibility of a gradual evolution. But it has been inferred 
that they favor evolution from what they teach concerning the 
production of living beings from putrefaction, etc., by spon- 
taneous generation. Now, whatever they say about this matter, 
they took from Aristotle; so that to understand their teaching 
in this matter, you have only to know what the Philosopher 
taught. This teaching may be found in his treatise on the 
generation of animals, Chapt. I, §I. “Those animals that 
arise from putrid matter generate, indeed, but something differ- 
ent from themselves: for what proceeds from them is neither 
male nor female.” This again precludes all possibility of evo- 
lution, since these animals die out after the first generation. 
Whether this be true or not is immaterial to the argument; it 
is sufficient for our purpose that Aristotle and the Scholastics, 
who took their opinion from him, believed that it was true. 

3. Another reason for attributing to the Scholastics the notion 
that they favored evolution was their teaching that the human 
foetus was animated in succession by a vegetative soul, an 
animal soul, and a human soul. Apparently this is downright 
evolution of the most pronounced type; for it bridges over the 
passage from inanimate to animate being, and from the lowest 
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form of life to the highest. It happens, however, that this very 
obvious inference did not escape the notice of St. Thomas who 
in his treatise de Potentia (Q. III, art. 9), teaches this doc- 
trine. He proposes the matter in the form of an objection 
(No. 10) in which he explicitly denies the mutation of species. 


If, then, there was in the embryo, before the advent of the rational 
soul, a soul that was not rational, there was there an animal of a 
different species; and so, a man could not come from it; for differ- 
ent species of animals do not change into one another. 

Reply. l answer that the embryo, before it has a rational soul, 
is not a perfect being, but is on the way to perfection; hence, it 
comes under no genus or species except it be referred to the perfect 
species toward which it is tending; just as any imperfect thing is 
referred to a perfect thing of the same kind. 


The following commentary of Scotus on Met. VII, tx. 31, 
will throw light on this answer. “It is to be noted that there 
is a certain formative virtue in the seed which is to the nature 
of the thing conceived what the plan of a house is to the bricks 
and timber; except that the plan is extrinsic to the materials, 
whereas the virtue of the seed is intrinsic.”’ 

4. As to the efficient cause for the production of both lower 
and higher organisms, Suarez has the following: “So they 
say that animals which are generated from putrefaction or 
from the rain falling on the heated earth, seem to be thus made 
per accidens. And in these generations it is not difficult to 
believe that the virtue of a higher agent is required, by which 
such forms are introduced; for the proximate agent not only 
has not a substantial form like or equal to it, but it has not even 
the quality or temperament sufficient of itself for disposing and 
preparing the matter; and consequently is not sufficient for 
instrumental action." . . . Hence a higher agent is required— 
the celestial bodies. He goes on to say (8532) that even the 
seed, in the case of animals generated from it, is not sufficient 
to account for their production; and (§ 33) agrees with Scotus, 
who holds that the special aid of God is required for all genera- 
tion. 

St. Thomas, however, is satisfied with the teaching of Aris- 
totle that the virtue of the heavenly bodies is sufficient to ac- 


5 Met. Disp. 18, sec. II, § 30. 
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count for the production of the lower forms of life from putrid 
matter, and of the higher forms through the instrumentality 
of seed. Thus he says:* "Whatever generates here below, 
moves to the production of the species, as the instrument of a 
heavenly body: thus the Philosopher says (Phys. II, 2) that 
man and the sun generate man” (ad 3). " The heavenly 
bodies have not a specific likeness to the bodies here below. 
Their likeness consists in this, that by reason of their universal 
power, whatever is generated in inferior bodies, is contained 
in them. In this way, also, we say that all things are like 
God." And again" he states the same doctrine, and rejects the 
opinion of the sufficiency of the earthly elements for generation. 

“It was laid down 5y Avicenna that animals of all kinds can 
be generated by various minglings of the elements, and, natur- 
ally, without any kind of seed. This, however, seems repug- 
nant to the fact that nature produces its effects by determinate 
means, and, consequently, those things that are naturally gen- 
erated from seed cannot be generated naturally in any other 
way. It ought, then, rather to be said that in the natural 
generation of all animals that are generated from seed, the 
active principle lies in the formative power of the seed, but 
that in the case of animals generated from putrefaction, the 
formative principle is in the influence of the heavenly bodies. 
The material principle, however, in the generation of either 
kind of animals, is either some element, or something com- 
pounded of the elements. But at the first beginning of the 
world the active principle was the Word of God, which pro- 
duced animals from material elements, either in act, as some 
holy writers say, or virtually, as Augustine teaches. Not as 
though the power possessed by water or earth of producing all 
animals resides in the earth and water themselves, as Avicenna 
held, but in the power originally given to the elements of pro- 
ducing them from elemental matter by the power of seed or the 
influence of the stars." 

The mention of St. Augustine in connexion with the work 
of creation recalls to mind his seminal reasons, which have been 
cited by some as proof that he favored evolution. It will be 


ê Sum. I, Q. 115, Art. 3, ad 2 & 3. 
7 T, Q. 71, Art. I, ad I. 
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interesting, then, to hear what Scotus, the " Doctor Subtilis" 
has to say on the question." 


What is seed and what is a seminal reason? Seed is a certain 
body, whose form is not intended for itself, but for something else; 
namely, that from it may be generated something similar to the 
generator. . . . A seminal reason is some form of seed, and is either 
the substantial form of the seed or a quality flowing necessarily from 
the substantial form of the seed; as the form of wheat in wheat, or 
a quality flowing necessarily from its substantial form. A seed is 
not for generation in such manner that it is the active principle of 
generation, or of the final form. Neither is this active principle 
from the father, who may be dead when the son is born; nor from 
the heavens, because many living beings are more perfect than the 
heavens; it must be, then, either from an angel or from God. It is 
not from an angel, because an angel acts only through the medium 
of the motion of the heavens; it remains, therefore, that it comes 
from God. 


He adds that Averroés has recourse to the divine power for 
the final determination of generation ; and that Galen also calls 
the virtue of the seed something divine. 

This teaching of Scotus, which is endorsed by Suarez, dis- 
poses of the contention, so far as they are concerned, that the 
seminal reasons, implanted by God in the elements at the 
primal creation of matter, are sufficient of themselves to ac- 
count for the subsequent generation of organic beings from the 
earth. The opinion of St. Thomas is given above; to which 
it must be added that he holds with Aristotle that the heavenly 
bodies are moved by an intellectual soul, in some way united to 
them.? 


ORIGIN OF THE FIRST MAN. 


Some Catholics are of the opinion that, salva fide, a person 
may hold that the body of the first man was evolved from a 
brute beast. If we leave theory aside and ask as a matter of 
fact: how was the body of the first man formed? we find that 
the Scholastics are all opposed to the above opinion. St. 
Thomas (I, Q. 91), Scotus (II Dist. 17), and Suarez (Op. Sex 
Dier. L. III, C. I, 813) hold that God formed the body of 


8 TI Sent. Dist. 12, G. 
9 T, Q. 70, Art. 3. 
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Adam immediately from the slime of the earth, and in the full 
bloom of manhood. They also hold, of course, that the soul 
of Adam was created immediately by God in His own Hee 
and likeness.?? 


THE MUTATION OF SPECIES. 


The theory of evolution rests on the supposition that species 
are capable of being gradually transformed into other and 
higher species through the action of natural causes, such as the 
survival of the fittest, sexual selection, etc. Now, if there is 
one thing to which the Scholastics hold more firmly than any- 
thing else, it is the immutability of species; first, because they 
believe that it is taught in the Book of Genesis; and secondly, 
because their master, Aristotle, so teaches. In his Metaphysics 
(L. VII, C. 9) hesets forth his doctrine of the univocal genera- 
tion of species, which is usually expressed in the words, “ Like 
begets like" 

In his commentary on this text, Scotus says: “It is clear from 
the foregoing, that, in a certain measure, all things arise from 
their like, as in the things of nature. Thus, for instance, fire 
is begotten of fire, and man of man. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, that all things should be generated in the exact likeness 
of their progenitor, as man from man; for woman is also from 
man. So, too, a mule is not from a mule but from a horse or 
an ass. Hence when it is said that the seed is to some extent 
similar to its producer, this is true unless there is some natural 
defect in the seed; as when monstrosities occur through the 
lack of responsiveness in the material part concerned in repro- 
duction." In their commentaries on the same text, St. Thomas 
and Suarez” are in agreement with Scotus. 


DIRECT PROOFS AGAINST EVOLUTION. 


We may now consider how the Scholastics regarded the two 
proofs of Aristotle against the change of species: '? first, that 
such generation of a different species would give rise to an 
infinite series; secondly, that it supposes an innate tendency in 
living beings toward their own destruction. 

19 Op. cit. 


11 Met. Disp. 18, Sec. II, § 33. 
12 Gen. Animal. I, I and II, I. 
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In the days of the Scholastics there was no controversy con- 
cerning the change of species in plants and animals; the uni- 
versal belief was that such species were immutable. But there 
were species of another and a higher kind to 5e considered, the 
species of the angels; and St. Thomas, in deciding questions 
concerning them, made use of these two principles of Aristotle. 

1. Infinite Series. In the Summa (I, Q. 50, Art. 4), St. 
Thomas discusses the question, whether the angels differ in 
species; and decides that they do, and in such wise that it is 
impossible that there should be more than one angel in each 
species. Against this conclusion it is objected (Obj. 4) that, 
“The more perfect a thing is in nature, the more it ought to 
be multiplied. But this would not be so if there were but one 
individual under one species. Therefore, there are many 
angels of one species." Answer. “Numerical multiplication, 
since it can be drawn out infinitely, is not intended by the 
agent, but only specific multiplication, as was said above (Q. 
47, Art. 3). Hence the perfection of the angelic nature calls 
for the multiplying of species, but not for the multiplying of 
individuals in one species." 

This decision brings on a battle of the giants. Scotus," 
while granting the principle that an infinite series is incon- 
sistent, finds fault with the mode of argumentation and, after 
a number of subtle distinctions, concludes that there are many 
angels in each species. Suarez,'* after criticizing the argu- 
ments of St. Thomas, reaches the same conclusion as Scotus. 
Then, after the lapse of some years, the Salmanticenses '* and 
Gonet!* take up the question again, refute all the counter 
arguments of Scotus and Suarez, and vindicate the conclusion 
of St. Thomas that each angel is a species in himself. 

2. Tendency to Self-Annihilation postulated by Evolution. 
St. Thomas uses this second principle of Aristotle in dealing 
with the sin of Satan. The question is—“ Whether Satan de- 
sired to be as God?” Y He answers: “Satan could not seek 
to be as God by equality . . . because he knew that it was 


18 IT, Dist. 3. Q. 7. 

14 De Ang. L. I, C. 15. 

15 De Ang. Disp. 10, Dub. 2. 

16 Clypeus Thomisticus, De Ang. Disp. 13, Art. 3. 
17 Summa I, Q. 63, Art. 3. 
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impossible. . . . And even supposing it were possible, it would 
be against the natural desire; because there exists in everything 
the natural desire of preserving its own nature; which would 
not be preserved were it to be changed into another nature. 
Consequently, no creature of a lower order can ever covet the 
grade of a higher nature; just as an ass does not desire to be 
a horse; for were it to be so upraised, it would cease to be itself." 
But herein the imagination plays us false; for one is lia5le to 
think that, because a man seeks to occupy a higher grade as 
to accidentals, which can increase without the destruction of 
the subject, he can also seek a higher grade of nature, to which 
he could not attain without ceasing to exist. Here again Scotus 
and Suarez, while conceding the principle used, allow that 
Satan could not do so ordinately, but could do so inordinately. 
And again, too, the Salmanticenses and Gonet reject these dis- 
tinctions and defend the opinion of St. Thomas.” 

As intelligence tests are all the rage nowadays, I would 
recommend, as a theological test, the above controversy ; any 
one who can understand what these learned Scholastics found 
wrong in each other's arguments, deserves the grade of AA. 
The only point I emphasize here is that all three of these 
Scholastics were acquainted with the two arguments of Aris- 
totle against evolution, and considered them as well established 
principles which could be used even in theological questions. 


EQUIVOCAL AND ARTIFICAL GENERATION. 


The general principle that “ Like begets like" is not so rigid 
as not to admit of exceptions, as was pointed out by Scotus in 
his commentary on it. The process of generation, especially 
in the case of the higher animals, is very complicated ; hence, 
in the production of an individual of like species, the resem- 
blance to the progenitor depends upon a number of variable 
factors. For this reason there arise occasionally anomalies, 
such as the Siamese twins, the two-headed calf, and the like. 
So also from the conjunction of animals of a different species 
comes the mule and other such animals, if any there be. In 
the next place there are the different varieties of plants and 
animals produced by human skill through the combination and 
selection of specimens with desirable traits. 


18 T oc. cit., supra. 
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Suarez**® discusses the question whether creatures of this 
kind were included in the work of the six days of creation, and 
decides that they were not. He says: “The reason is because 
the species of animals of this kind were sufficiently contained 
potentially in those individuals of the different species from 
whose commingling they are generated; and therefore it was 
not necessary that any individual of their kind should be im- 
mediately produced by the Author of nature. Moreover, these 
generations are not effected without the intervention of some 
human industry, as may be gathered from Leviticus, Chapt. 19. 
It is evident that God did not make all the species of things 
which have arisen through the intervention of human industry ; 
therefore the same 1s to be said of those animals which are 
generated from the aforesaid mixtures." 

It is not necessary to treat of such questions as the conserva- 
tion and concurrence of God, the freedom of man's will, or the 
immortality of the soul ; because there is no controversy among 
Catholics as to these points, and the teaching of the Scholastics 
regarding them is the teaching of the Catholic Church. 

In conclusion, I think it is quite clear from all these quota- 
tions from the writings of the Scholastics, that so far from 
favoring evolution, they entirely repudiate it. 


THOMAS J. LIVINGSTONE, S. J. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE JUBILEE YEAR. 


ISTORICAL and other matter concerning the Christian 
Jubilee Year will be found by the reader in Fr. Thur- 

ston’s The Roman Jubilee, and in other more modest booklets. 
The aim of the suggestions here put forward is to inquire how 
the Old Testament Jubilee Year may be used, in study and 
pulpit, to enable us to understand the great event in our own 
short lifetime and to appreciate its spiritual advantages. The 
thought here stressed is this: Spiritual reality, itself invisible 
and too luminously great, needs the assistance of the imagin- 
ative faculty which derives its material from the visible and 
less great; and such material is seen by a close study of the 


19 Op. sex dier., L. 2, C. 10, § 12. 
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type-year instituted by God for the Hebrews which finds its 
anti-type and fulfillment in Christianity. The method here 
used follows principles suggested by the present writer in the 
October issue of this Review, in an article “The Priest's Use 
of the Bible”. There, various illustrations of the use of typal 
Old Testament passages were given. That concerning the 
Patriarch Joseph and St. Joseph is, as it were, an analogy-type; 
here the Old Testament jubilee will be found, we think, to be 
a real direct type, if not of our Jubilee Year, yet certainly of 
the “ Messianic Year”, as will be explained. 

The sequence of thought is as follows—(I) Facts from the 
Old Testament; (II) their material and social importance; 
(III) their religious significance; (IV) their typal significance 
leading to the “ Messianic Year”; (V) the application of these 
ideas to the Christian Jubilee Year; (VI) finally, the perfect 
fulfillment in Heaven. 


I. FACTS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The theocratic legislation given by the mediatorship of 
Moses. (A). Besides the weekly Sabbath, all the tribes of 
Israel assembled thrice in the year wherever the Tabernacle of 
God was fixed, later at the Temple in Jerusalem, First, at the 
Feast of the Unleavened Bread and the Passover. This cele- 
brated the commencement of the religious year, the birthday 
of the nation: the fact of the deliverance from Egypt with all 
its marvels. (What a world of thought in the juxtaposition 
of the two parts of our Lord’s Last Supper!). Secondly, at 
Pentecost (50 days), the Feast of Weeks, feast of the national 
harvest, “ first fruits of thy labors ” ; the formation of the Cove- 
nant whereby they became tenants of a luxuriant soil (“land 
flowing with milk and honey "), the abundance of which they 
had first been storing up; “thou shalt rejoice before the Lord 
thy God". Thirdly, at the Feast of the Ingathering, or Taber- 
nacles (tents), at the autumnal equinox, the end of the vintage, 
a time of merriment in all southern climes; a time for the 
Hebrews of no frantic orgy of satyrs and bacchanals, but a 
true “eucharist”, a thanksgiving full of religious associations. 

(B). The Sabbatical Year—every seventh—a release from 
debts, ‘‘ Jahweh's release ", etc. 
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(C). The Jubilee Year (7x7): all lands restored to their 
original owners; all Hebrew slaves liberated; land to lie 
fallow.' 

Jubilee comes, probably, by a natural process from ram, 
ram's horn, horn as a trumpet or cornet, the joyful sound 
issuing, the joy and jubilation of the occasion celebrated, the 
celebration itself. The sound of the trumpet was the signal of 
the descent of Jahweh when He came down on Mt. Sinai to take 
Israel into covenant with Himself (Exod. 19: 13, 16, 19, and 
20:18). “The noise of the trumpet sounded exceedingly 
loud; it grew by degrees louder and louder and was drawn out 
at great length: Moses spoke and God answered him". But 
then all was terrible: not even the priests could touch the 
borders of the mountain: “ Everything that touches the moun- 
tain dying let him die". This same sound, at the close of the 
great day of Atonement, the tenth day of the seventh month 
in the forty-ninth year (beginning the fiftieth) announced the 
year which restored each Israelite to the freedom and blessings 
of the Covenant. In the evening, after the quiet, came these 
impressive blasts, just after the act of great national humilia- 
tion and reconciliation with Jahweh, by the priests everywhere, 
but tradition says by any of the people “throughout the land ". 


II. MATERIAL AND SOCIAL IMPORTANCE. 


There is much that arrests attention concerning the wonder- 
ful moral and social effects of the legislation of this epoch and 
nation. All land was really freehold: leases were made only 
until the next Jubilee, not for “99” or " g99" years. The full 
possession of large estates became impossible, and even small 
estates were not “possessed”, as we shall remark later. If 
through poverty or even wilful fault any had become the slave 
of another, he gained, without the qualifications at the time 
of the Sabbatical year, without any consideration of the period 
of his service, the plenary freedom. It would seem that no 
direct reference is made in the places quoted in Leviticus for 

1 Leviticus 25:8-17, 28-33, 50-54 and 27:16-24. The pertinent passage ab- 
breviated: “ Thou shalt sound the trumpet in the seventh month, the tenth day 
of the month, in the time of the expiation in all the land. Thou shalt sanctify 
the fiftieth year, and shalt proclaim remission to all the inhabitants of the land; 


for it is the year of jubilee. Every man shall return to his possession and 
everyone shall go back to his former family; because it is the jubilee. 
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the cancelling of debts (though Josephus remarks that debts 
were remitted), but remember that this was done every seventh 
year; and the Jubilee went beyond anything else; it was 
plenary. 

Thus in the Jubilee, in the natural order we have a unique 
legislation—in no other race was there restoration of family 
estates—without parallel in any other nation, designed to pre- 
vent the spread of those evils which permeated the nations 
then, and the world to-day: e. g. possession instead of steward- 
ship, rights with forgetfulness of corresponding duties, an 
oligarchy of wealth or power, the tyranny of the rich, “caste” 
and class opposition and hatred, accumulation of wealth in a 
few hands. Thoughts on these social effects in the natural 
order might be much enlarged. And the whole of the legis- 
lation mentioned, culminating in the Jubilee, was (1) the bond 
of indissoluble union between the twelve federal tribes, a per- 
fect national unity, and (2) a most powerful factor in keeping 
alive family feeling; and it is of course the family, with all 
that it connotes, which is the basis of society. 

Next, we may trace a progress: first in the Old Testament 
legislation. The weekly Sabbath called to mind the perfect 
physical order when “ God saw everything that He had made 
and behold it was very good", and He rested from the lador. 
The weekly sabbath found its first culmination in the Sab- 
batical Year (seventh). By this men’s thoughts were specially 
raised on high because God gave them an assurance of His 
providence and protection. For the assurance He had given 
for the common pilgrimages previously mentioned (“ No man 
shall lie in wait against thy land when thou shalt go up and 
appear in the sight of the Lord thy God, thrice in a year”) 
was intended for a much more lengthy period. The Sabbatical 
Year is the most remarkable instance of departure from every 
rule of political and human prudence in reliance on Divine 
Providence. There was no danger of enemies; no fear of 
famine, and, if the right spirit was maintained, no evil results 
of idleness during “the fallow year”. And, further, the social 
and moral uplifting of the Sabbatical Year found its real cul- 
mination in the Jubilee Year (7x7) which proclaimed in a 
most special manner this equitable and beneficient social order 
appointed for His people. Be it remembered, a social order in 
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a nation whose government was theocratic; and also, as we shall 


presently consider, typal—in a sense we may say “ sacra- 
mental ". 


III. RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE. 


The Jubilee in the Old Testament was not merely a piece of 
natural legislation with the highest motive and purpose, but 
was theocratic, as indeed the rest of God's dealings with the 
Chosen People. It constituted a standing lesson upon the 
terms whereby the enjoyment of the Land of Promise had been 
conferred, and it kept them sanctified in their most funda- 
mental ideas. For instance (1) the Land was Jahweh's; He 
had allotted it. Usufruct or lease might be permitted till the 
next Jubilee, but man must know that he enjoyed the earth as 
given and governed by God. (2) Every Hebrew servant 
could claim liberty for himself and family and with that free- 
dom recovery of his full possessions, to proclaim that Jahweh 
was lord and master of His people; whereas to keep one en- 
slaved would be to interfere with His sovereign rights, for 
every Israelite as His vassal belonged to Him. Again, the 
fallow year gave assurance of God's benign providence and 
protection. 


IV. TvPAL SIGNIFICANCE: THE “MESSIANIC YEAR”. 


We are now led beyond any Old Testament culmination, to 
the “ Messianic Year". The books of the Old Testament give 
us indeed the real history of God’s dealings with His chosen 
race; but its remarkable significance is that it is always leading 
their minds on to the future. Everything expressed a hope, 
everything pointed forward, to a Time, a Kingdom, a Person. 
Unlike other nations who lived in memories of their past, 
whether of heroes or events, the Jewish nation lived in the hope 
of the future: the Fathers were saved by faith in the future; 
all is type, awaiting fulfillment (St. Augustine’s mysterium) .* 

In a special way this is true of the whole sacrificial legisla- 
tion, which had its real meaning in a spiritual significance only 
fully understood in the light of the Christian dispensation. The 

2 Edersheim (Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Appendix IX) refers to 


456 passages in the Old Testament messianically applied in ancient Rabbinic 
writings. 
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spirit maintained by numerous daily sacrifices was a yearning 
for a Messias who would save not by material victory but by 
purging the nation and the individual from sin and giving 
reconciliation and union with God. At one period, and perhaps 
always for many, the incentive to virtuous living was: “My 
son, forget not my law, and let thy heart keep my command- 
ments; for they shall add to the length of days and years of 
peace and life", but the subconscious, if not conscious, thought 
looked earnestly to a spiritual future. 

Thus all on the physical and social plane was regarded as a 
dim reflection of spiritual realities—I have used the word 
“sacramental” as conveying a deeper truth—for those who 
waited and yearned for the “consolation of Israel" (we think 
of Zachary and Simeon). They were led to look for the “ac- 
ceptable time” (II Cor. 6:2) as the real culmination of the 
series: weekly Sabbath, seven-yearly sabbatical year, seven- 
times-seven-yearly Judilee—THE ACCEPTABLE YEAR, which 
should bring the fullest comfort to all that mourned, in which 
the slavery of sin should be abolished, and true liberty of God's 
children proclaimed. 

With all this background of history and mysticism, we mav 
find a special significance in the opening of our Lord's mission- 
ary life at the Nazareth synagogue. It has been argued with 
probability that He chose the Day of Atonement itself, the 
tenth day of the seventh month. St. Luke (4:18) who always 
has his Greek readers in view, quotes freely from the version 
of the Septuagint. The fuller force of the Hebrew text is 
given by Fouard thus: “The Spirit of the Lord Jehovah is 
upon Me; therefore it is He hath anointed Me, to announce the 
Good News to the meek; He hath sent Me to heal the broken 
hearts, to announce freedom to the captives, to give unto the 
prisoners once more to see the light, and to proclaim the Year 
of Pardon of the Lord." The Vulgate adds the words of the 
Prophet Isaias which are not given in the Greek text of the 
Gospel; “ And to announce the Dav of His Justice". Jesus 
then sat down to expound. “And the eyes of all in the syna- 
gogue were fixed upon Him", records St. Luke. He began: 
“This day is fulfilled this Scripture in your ears.” Now; I; 
You. Could we but capture that discourse and the “ words of 
grace that proceeded from His mouth" ! A world of thought 
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is contained: the Fulfillment; the New Covenant; Messias- 
Emmanuel; the Christ-Dispensation. Innumerable sayings 
and deeds of the New Testament leap 5efore the mind in illus- 
tration. 


V. APPLICATION OF IDEAS TO JUBILEE: 1925. 


Whilst plenary indulgences are given frequently, there is 
special significance about the Jubilee Year and it Plenary In- 
dulgence. This latter should be stressed decidedly, but not 
apart from its deep significance. Otherwise the faithful be- 
come confused and are led to wonder how the Jubilee Year with 
its suspension of other numerous indulgences obtainable on 
fairly easy conditions is an advantage. We must explain that 
in general an indulgence is never given for its own sake but as 
a reward for something done, and often it 1s offered as an in- 
ducement to do something the Holy See has much at heart; 
or to increase personal devotion by the use of certain prayers 
or practices or at seasons in the liturgical year which require 
emphasis; or to promote the common cause of Christianity by 
some special method or at some special time. In particular, 
the point of the Jubilee is to lay an exceptional emphasis upon 
the fact that the Christian dispensation is the restoration to 
men of their true inheritance, the bondage of sin broken, free- 
dom given wheredy Christ has made us free. The indulgence 
is plenary, a full realization of this complete freedom, as an 
end in itself; and it is obtainable through the performance of 
certain works which are to be the means of securing those dis- 
positions in ourselves and others which will fit us for the per- 
fect work of Christ in our souls; that is to say, the works to be 
performed as a condition of gaining the " indulgence" are the 
putting on of a spirit of penance, prayer, and self-sacrifice. 
These works are always and normally demanded of all follow- 
ers of Christ, but they are given a special emphasis by the 
Jubilee Year. The works are fixed by authority and have the 
virtue of obedience; they are done to a great extent corporately, 
in the centre of Christendom, and the prayer to be made is not 
merely for oneself but for the spiritual regeneration of the 
whole of Christ's Mystical Body. If faculties for absolution 
are curtailed, the idea again is to give emphasis, to secure 
better dispositions, and to crown the penitent's special effort of 
pilgrimage with the completest remission. 
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No doubt our Lord meant us to understand that the period 
of the Christ-dispensation is ‘‘The Acceptable Year’’. It is 
so. St. John, the Precursor, gave the message that “the 
Kingdom of God is come now ", and we recall our Lord's ex- 
plicit instructions to the Twelve and to the Seventy-two.* The 
Catholic priest is the apostle sent for the present generation and 
may make his own the words of St. Paul “ Now is the accep- 
table time, now is the day of salvation”. And even in the 
Jubilee year the Church does not deprive the faithful of every 
facility. Whilst realizing all this, we may find help in an 
analogy. The worship of God with its fourfold activity of 
adoration, gratitude, sorrow, and petition, must be exercised 
always, every day, and in every phase of life. Yet we have 
the seventh day regularly set apart for this purpose, at once 
to remind us of these duties and to provide opportunity for per- 
forming them. Further, the particular features of our Re- 
demption must be before us always, yet in the Church’s yearly 
cycle of feasts and fasts—Advent, Christmas, Lent, Passiontide, 
Resurrection, Pentecost—each aspect, with the renewal of its 
different grace, is presented severally. So, by analogy, the 
“ Acceptable Year" of the Christian Dispensation, which is in 
reality always going on, is, under the form of a Judilee Year, 
periodically emphasized by an extraordinary call to penance, 
to renewal with God, and the offer of extraordinary remission. 
This occurs, roughly speaking, once in a man’s sojourn upon 
earth. In Catholic Christianity the mysteries of Redemption 
are not merely past, just episodes to be recalled to mind ; and as 


8 A curious point in our Lord's declaration in the Nazareth synagogue may 
be remarked upon here. There is a contrast between the Greek text (followed 
by the Anglican Revised Version) and the Vulgate. Im the Greek (Luke 4: 19), 
our Lord stopped before completing the quotation from Isaias, even in the 
middle of a clause. Yet the Latim Vulgate gives the quotation in full. And 
there is a further discrepancy which obscures the meaning. For Isaias (61:2) 
the Vulgate has “diem ultionis" and the Douai there translates “day of 
vengeance of our God”; for the Luke passage “diem retributionis" and the 
Douai “day of reward” (to announce the day of His Justice?). This may be 
a nice point; the learned will know all about it, and I have no books accessible. 
But one may argue that if the Greek text is the correct one, them our Lord, it 
would seem, stopped at the phrase “the Acceptable Year”, “the Year of 
Pardon "—that is, the Messianic Year, the culmination of all Old Testament 
Jubilee Years—and did not add “diem retributionis? (Reward? Justice? 
Vengeance?), as if He held His haad, and would signify that the acceptable 
year, “the day of salvation” goes on till each one's private judgment, ratified 
and promulgated at the Day of Judgment—the beginning of the Eternal Year 
of St. John's Apocalypse. 
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the Church each year vividly renews each feature one by one, 
e. g. singing at Christmas “Hodie natus est Salvator Mundi”, 
so now she gathers together into a unity all and every feature, 
beyond anything in her yearly code, emphasizing the plenary 
character: “ Now is the Day of Salvation ". 

Here one might raise the question whether the extension of 
the Jubilee Orbi after the first year Urbi does not seem neces- 
sary. For in these days a very limited number only can go to 
Rome. For those at home who cannot share in the enthusiasm 
of the prescribed visit to the Eternal City nor in theilluminating 
thoughts derived from the gathering together of “ every nation 
under the sun ”, it would seem to be more than fitting that the 
privileges of the Jubilee should be extended, but only in such 
a manner as not to interfere with the first-year festivities in 
Rome. The impressiveness of these shared by the children 
of the Church from every land fixes attention on the Pope, the 
Vicar of Christ, whose treasures he dispenses, and affords to 
mankind a spectacle which in some way realizes the prayer for 
Unity of our Lord, that “the world may know that Thou hast 
sent Me”; and it demonstrates the Church as being the Ark of 
salvation for all. This very real '' witness" is a powerful ex- 
ternal grace producing on the imagination an effect with which 
nothing but the miracle of tongues at Pentecost can compare. 


VI. THE TRANSCENDENT FULFILMENT IN HEAVEN. 


The last thought of all, to which all others lead, is beyond 
this world. As in the Christmas liturgy we are reminded of 
three comings: of Christ to the world in the Incarnation, of 
the abode of Christ in the individual soul, and that for which 
these two are a preparation, the Final Coming of Christ; so in 
this connexion, after the earthly sojourn lived penitentially 
and the complete remission of earthly stain, will be that “ Res- 
titution of all things" mentioned by St. Peter (Acts 3:21), 
“which God hath spoken by the mouth of His holy prophets 
from the beginning of the world ”, for “the creature itself shall 
be delivered from the servitude of corruption into the liberty 
of the glory of the children of God" (Rom. 8:23). This 
Eternal Life is now indeed substantially begun in sanctifying 
grace and will find its perfect fulfilment in glory by the Beatific 
Vision. 
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St. John in his visions at Patmos seems to include in his 
survey everything from beginning to end. “The smoke of 
their torments shall ascend up for ever and ever . . . there is 
the patience of the saints who keep the commandments of God 
and the faith of Jesus. . . . Write: From henceforth now, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; for their 
works follow them" (Apoc. 14: 11-13). The Bible from cover 
to cover is concatenated, from “In the beginning God created 
... (Gen. 1:1) to “Surely I come quickly: Amen. Come, 
Lord Jesus” (Apoc. 22:20). 


Deus est homo factus; quid futurus est homo, 
Quem propter Ipse factus est homo Deus? 


S. ANSELM PARKER, O.S.B. 
Ampleforth Abbey, Yorkshire, England. 


DON'TS FOR SERMON OOMPOSITION. 


Since the members of the congregation have so much 
reverence for their pastor that they will not presume to 
admonish him of his faults in the pulpit, and since even 
his brothers in the priesthood will not assume the ungrate- 
ful task of reproving him, should not his own conscience 
and sense of duty be a stern monitor to him? for “ the just 
is first accuser of himself " (Prov. 18: 17).—Gibbons, The 
Ambassador of Christ. 


CATHOLIC author devoted a small volume to Dont's 
for Catholics. Can a similar task be performed for 
preachers within the limits of a brief paper? Doubtless. For 
a respectably dressed Don't need occupy but little space. The 
danger is, however, that unless it magnifies its office, it may be 
overlooked in the crowd. There are many constructive Dont's 
in a single paragraph of Cardinal Gibbons’ The A mbassador of 
Christ, but they occupy such little space, they are so crowded 
together, that the reader's eyes will see them, indeed, but will 
hardly note them with meditative attention: 


Imagine a clergyman strutting into the pulpit and, in the sacred 
precincts of the temple, before a hushed congregation, delivering 
himself in a tiresome and perfunctory manner of some commonplace 
remarks, which the people have heard over and over again; or be- 
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coming a Jupiter tonans, making up for lack of ideas by a thunder- 
ing and aggressive voice; or talking throughout of dollars and cents, 
without any allusion to the Gospel; or indulging in general vitupera- 
tion; or venting his anger on some particular parishioner under a 
thin disguise of language which many of his hearers, as well as the 
object of his assault, can easily penetrate. 


Give each of these warnings and specific instances a little 
more breathing space, and they will probably give us pause in 
return. Perhaps that breathing space can be given within the 
reasonable limits of an article if the Don'ts be briefly stated 
first of all, and then a commentary, varied in interest because 
of varied authorship, be added. 

Of course, there are many possible Don'ts. They can be 
divided into two classes: those which have to do with the com- 
position of a sermon, and those which concern rather the man- 
ner of its delivery. The present paper takes up only the first 
class, leaving the second class for later consideration. Our 
task gs preachers will thus be presented to us in a conspectus 
possessing features of sufficient salience to attract our attention 
and enlist, it may be, a closer scrutiny in one or more instances. 
Meanwhile, the review is meant to be modestly restrained in 
‘compass. It may contain no suggestion applicable to some of 
us; but, like the specifics advised by friends to cure a cold, “if 
they don't help you, they won't hurt you." 


I. Don't select your subject without a prayer for guidance. 
A heartfelt aspiration, such as Veni, lumen cordium! or the 
first stanza of the Pentecostal Sequence, may suffice. Much 
depends on an appropriate selection of the topic in respect both 
of our own limitations and of the people's needs. 

2. Don't begin meditation of the theme without prayer. 
Sine me nihil potestis facere. And therefore we pray to Thee, 
Lord, ut cuncta nostra oratio et operatio a Te semper incipiat 
et per Te coepta finiatur. The pertinency of this Don't may 
remain, although its solemnity may be somewhat impaired by 
the addition here of an anecdote given variously oy two good 
authorities. In his work on The Eternal Priesthood, Cardinal 
Manning says: 


We read, too, in the life of S. Vincent Ferrer that, having to 
preach before the King of France, he elaborated his sermon. It 
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failed, and fell flat. The next day he preached again with little 
preparation. The King said to him, “ Yesterday I heard Brother 
Vincent: to-day I have heard the Holy Ghost.” 


The Cardinal was not lauding a negligent preparation, but 
was reproving what he called “ pulpit oratory” or the depen- 
dence of the preacher rather on intellectual elaboration than 
on spiritual zeal. The Abbé Berthier, M.S., in his Le prétre 


dans le ministére de la prédication, gives us this version: 


S. Vincent Ferrer usually prepared his sermons whilst praying at 
the foot of his crucifix. One day when he was to preach before a 
great person, he thought he should tax his intellect, and he did not 
succeed. On another occasion, he prepared by meditation, and 
preached before the same person with his usual eloquence. This 
person asking him the reason, the Saint replied: '" It was Vincent 
who spoke the first time, and it was our Lord who spoke the second 
time." 


The emphasis here is not on the amount, but on the character, 
of the preparation. The former anecdote mentions oratorical 
means; the latter, prayerful meditation. This is more clearly 
brought out in the further anecdote related by Berthier. It 
seems that Pére le Jeune was asked by a young priest for 
suggestions about preparing sermons, His advice imitated 
that of Demosthenes in its startling form. Demosthenes 
counseled action, action, action. Le Jeune replied: ‘ The first 
advice I give you to preach well, is to pray well to God. The 
second, is to pray well to God. The fourth and the tenth, is 
to pray well to God." Since we are now on the subject of 
prayer for Divine assistance, we may as well anticipate a little, 
and add this: 

3. Don't ascend the pulpit without prayer. Cardinal Man- 
ning says: 


When we have made all such preparation as I have said, the last 
preparation is to kneel before our Divine Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and to make the sign of the Cross upon our lips in honor of 
the Sacred Mouth, which spake as never any man spoke; offering to 
Him our confusion, if He be pleased to humble us by failure; and 
praying Him to work His own will by His own word, even though 
in our mouth. 
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4. Don’t put off preparing until too late—for the result may 
be any one of the things which Cardinal Manning scores in 
almost merciless words: 


What shall we say of a priest who catches up an old sermon, it 
may be, upon the Incarnation for Trinity Sunday, or on evil speak- 
ing for Christmas Day, or on heavenly joys for Lent; or, still worse, 
who goes to the pulpit without preparation, remote or proximate, 
without meditation and without prayer; who chooses his text at the 
moment, trusting to a fluent tongue and a string of pious common- 
places? In the soul of such a priest can there be holy fear, a sense 
of the sanctity of God, of the account he must give for every idle 
word, or a love of souls, or a desire for the glory of God, or a con- 
sciousness that he is grieving the Holy Ghost? 


5. Don’t reckon without your host—aliter, don’t begin com- 
posing without having your hearer before you. Cryptic ad- 
vice, which Father Longhaye, in his admirable work La Pré- 
dication, devotes 114 pages to explicating in much detail. In 
a previous section of his volume, he had discussed the merits 
of Bourdaloue’s sermons, in particular, that dealing with 
riches: 


Bourdaloue, when composing, never forgets to place himself in 
front of his hearer; he sees him, penetrates beyond his exterior, 
hears him think, object, wonder and mayhap murmur; and there, in 
his little room, he takes him aside and answers him (page 268). 


How does the preacher conceive his sermon? It should not be 
a monologue. It is true that the preacher seems to have a 
notable advantage over other speakers. He has a respectful 
auditory; is not interrupted by questions; is never heckled, 
hissed, affronted; is not even requested, at the end of his dis- 
course, to explain or justify any assertion he has made. Ap- 
parently, he is the almost unique monologuist. Senator Bayard 
once pointed all this out to Cardinal Gibbons: “ Ministers of 
religion like yourself ", he said, " have a great advantage over 
us. You can talk as long as you please, you can say what you 
please, you can upbraid if you please, and you are heard with 
silent respect without fear of contradiction, while we are liable 
to be interrupted by frequent rejoinders and interpellations." 
The Cardinal playfully retorted that the reason for this dis- 
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crimination lay in the fact that we are always expected to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Of course, this playful rejoinder does not really describe the 
priest’s function as preacher. Our business is to do this, not as 
a professor teaching morals or doctrine to his class, not as a 
lecturer speaking on ethics to his audience, not as a theologian 
writing a dissertation. In our sermons, we are not to be 
monologuists in fact, but rather adept conversationalists, al- 
though we shall not appear to 5e such as we preach. 

Longhaye considers the sermon from the point of view of 
the hearer, and devotes r14 pages of his volume to this general 
topic. The preacher is to hold a dialogue with a hearer, who 
may be wholly unknown, yet is conceived as present. In every 
hearer there are two men—the “eternal man ”, or those ele- 
ments which are common to all mankind ; and the '' accidental 
man ", the individual whose externals of circumstances differ 
for each one of us. Such a dialogue will make a sermon direct, 
argumentative, persuasive, kindly, sympathetic, lively, inter- 
esting. Of course, the sermon will not be a dialogue in tech- 
nical form. But it will naturally abound in question and 
answer, in friendly argumentation on right and wrong, in 
happy illuminations from anecdotes and remembered authori- 
ties—just as would a discussion between kindly folk in a parlor. 
When it is said that a sermon should adopt the conversational 
model, however, it is not meant that the conversational tone 
and manner should be employed. The pulpit is not, after all, 
a parlor. But whilst preserving the true dignity of his office 
and place, the preacher should conceive of his sermon as a per- 
sonal address to some individual. How would he try to bring 
some truth home to the conscience and heart of any hearerf 
Generalities, vagueness, pompous stringing of proofs together, 
an air of aloofness from his auditory, wandering glances to 
the empty air or a concentrated stare at the pulpit—all such 
errors would more easily be avoided. 

6. Don't preach controversial sermons. Doctrinal sermons 
are necessary, but controversy usually begets anger on the 
opposite side, sometimes smug self-complacency on the other. 
Answer objections, or—better still—anticipate them with dis- 
proofs based on revelation or reason, ignoring any formal 
presentation of them. By way of corollary, don't speak against 
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Protestants as such, and wherever it may be necessary to refer 
to them, use a kindly expression such as “ our separated dreth- 
ren" (suggested to his homiletic students by Msgr. Corcoran 
of happy memory) or “our Protestant friends” and the like. 

7. Don’t preach “money” sermons. Religion must be sup- 
ported, and a sermon can declare that truth in general terms. 
But financial statements and appeals can best be relegated to 
the “announcements” made before the sermon. Even then— 
“De stipendiorum aut redituum tenuitate saepe saepius verba 
facere, praesertim asperiori modo, summopere dedecet minis- 
trum Christi et locum sacrum" (thus the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore). Cardinal Gibbons has some exceedingly 
strong words on this matter in his quoted volume. 

8. Don't scold. There are occasions that try the preacher's 
soul. Amongst the virtues to be preached is that of Patience. 
As the author of the Imitation puts it, ‘ Patience, I perceive, 
O Lord, is very necessary for me". For instance, there is the 
crying baby. The mother has brought it because there is no 
one left at home to care for it. She is already humiliated by 
the crying, and 5etween fears of missing Mass and of returning 
after an interval only to find her seat now occupied, knows not 
what to do. The preacher is tempted to speak with abruptness 
or with satire. A mild direction to the mother will suffice. 
Public speakers are often very adroit in such matters, possibly 
for the reason that they have become inured to interruptions, 
which they at length consider as “ part of the game”. I recall 
one interesting instance. A United States Senator was speak- 
ing in a high burst of eloquence on the past sufferings of Ire- 
land. The hall was packed, but intense silence prevailed. 
Suddenly the hush was pierced with the strident wailing of a 
baby. The Senator was apparently neither confused nor irri- 
tated. Smilingly he broke his sentence in two, and without 
even turning towards the mother, he remarked genially that 
babies were the hope of Ireland and had—thanks be to God— 
survived the incredible persecutions endured by Ireland adown 
the ages. The audience was pleased beyond measure, and 
drowned the cries of the baby by long applause. The crying 
ceased, whether because the mother quietly withdrew, or be- 
cause the baby was too surprised at the new noise to continue 
his solo. Are we to comment hereupon that “the children of 
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this world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light”? Then there is the noise of late-comers shuffling up the 
aisle; the distractions caused by occasional whispering, the 
coming and going of a sanctuary boy, and the like. Better 
endure these than comment upon them at the moment, unless 
one can do so as felicitously as St. John Chrysostom when the 
good folk in his congregation followed with apparently great 
interest, not the thread of his discourse, but the successive 
lighting of the lamps in the church, 

9. Don't mention names, or indicate persons, whether in 
censure or in praise, in the pulpit. And first of all, not in cen- 
sure. Inthe same volume of the prudent Cardinal's, we read: 


Imagine a clergyman strutting into the pulpit and, in the sacred 
precincts of the temple, before a hushed congregation, delivering 
himself in a tiresome and perfunctory manner of some commonplace 
remarks . . . or indulging in general vituperation; or venting his 
anger on some particular parishioner under a thin disguise of lan- 
guage which many of his hearers, as well as the object of his assault, 
can easily penetrate. I can hardly conceive a spectacle more cow- 
ardly and contemptible than that of an anointed minister taking 
unwarrantable advantage of the immunity which his sacred office 
bestows on him, protected by the armor of his priestly robes, shelter- 
ing himself behind the breastworks of the pulpit, and pouring forth 
volleys of offensive language that he would not dare to utter to a 
gentleman on the streets. Such license must arouse in every honest 
breast sentiments of righteous indignation. The people came for 
bread, and they received a stone. They came for peace and consola- 
tion, and their hearts were filled with sadness and irritation. 


Secondly, not even in implied laudation. In his admirable 
work, La Prédication, Father Longhaye, S.J., thinks that such 
a thing as this is lacking in good grace: 


Personal allusions, even when rather complimentary, evidence poor 
taste in the pulpit, and Bourdaloue himself would have greatly erred 
in my humble opinion if, as madame de Sevigné supposed, he on 
one occasion presented, in three points, the conversion of Tréville. 


Neither will it avail to conceal names whilst clearly enough 
pointing to some particular person. Father Longhaye con- 
tinues: 
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Let the preacher, in the name of Jesus Christ, censure general 
morals; but, except possibly in the case of outstanding scandals, by 
what right is a person or a class distinctly noted? And how shall 
the teachers of Christian charity become accomplices of public malig- 
nity? In the ages of faith, there was great liberty in this respect, 
and sometimes great license. A zeal that was not always one of 
knowledge and discretion directed itself against religious orders, the 
nobles, kings, and even princes of the Church. The preacher directly 
rebuked such or such a hearer or yet again leveled at him an epigram 
phrased circuitously but very certain to be delivered at his address. 
Everybody knows the good saying of Henri IV.: J’aime 4 prendre 
ma part du sermon, mais je n’aime pas qu’on me le fasse.” Shortly 
after, little Pére André, describing the dress of the Prodigal Son 
before his ruination, presumed to attribute to him in great detail the 
appearance of a lady who was present at the sermon. Habits of 
greater delicacy as also the difficulties encountered by the preaching 
of our own day have exiled such liberties, and it is not we who regret 
the fact. 


10. Don’t paint any vice too vividly. Father Longhaye 
warns us at some length of this danger: 


Here is another peril to be dreaded by the moralist: ambition, 
seeking out effect, the desire to shine and to shock cost what it may. 
It is unhappily sufficiently notorious that modern preaching has gone 
sometimes far down this descent, and however resolved we may be 
not to distribute blame or to launch satire, how shall we pretend to 
be ignorant of what everybody knows, the thing from which every 
Catholic soul has suffered? How has zeal ever hoped for something 
from certain word-paintings that are daring even to scandalousness? 
. . . We have seen heads of families forbid their wives and daugh- 
ters from going to hear such a speaker. Young men have declared 
that they went to the sermon in order to hear what could not be 
spoken of in their mother's parlor. 


He admits that such sermons are exceptions (' God be 
© thanked!"), “rare exceptions, but too noisy ones. Charity 
bids us see in them a simple error of judgment, a simple reversal 
of Christian and priestly feeling, and such is the last word of 
indulgence. But is there not reason to fear that evil minds 
will suspect in such daring speech a headlong amoition to say 
all in order to show that we know all, will see even some com- 
plaisance of the imagination, more or less conscious, in ob- 
jects to which the priestly honor demands that we remain 
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strangers?” In this connexion, we may now hear Father 
(later Bishop) Stang's caution in his Pastoral Theology: we 
may style it— 

1I. Don't preach on vice at all. It seems a drastic admoni- 
tion, but Father Stang gives these reasons: 


Never preach on vice; that is, never make any vice directly and 
nominally the subject of your preaching. Graphic descriptions of 
vice destroy the shy tenderness of conscience, and disturb the peace 
and tranquility of innocent souls. "Therefore never preach on drunk- 
enness, impurity, theft, cursing, and so forth, but preach on temper- 
ance, purity, honesty, the sacredness of God's name. What do the 
people gain from these formidable sermons on vice? Some will 
imitate the Pharisee, and thank God that they are not like those 
" painted red" by the preacher; others will feel guilty, ashamed, 
and embittered on account of having been exposed ; others may even 
be taught the ' mystery of iniquity ", perhaps be enticed to sin; 
others will, again, wonder, and ask, Where did the preacher get his 
knowledge of vice? Generally speaking, the audience is not com- 
posed of great sinners, but of weak, lukewarm Christians, who realize 
their shortcomings, and need encouragement rather than condem- 
nation. 


12. Don't talk politics: 


The exclusion of political subjects from the instructions of the 
Master must be the rule for Catholic pulpits. Purely political ser- 
mons, which at no point touch religion, would be decidedly harmful. 

However, there can be no question but that the pastor, as the 
leader of his people, can and should make use of the pulpit on occa- 
sion to awaken, direct, and guide them in taking the proper attitude 
toward the many pressing social problems with which they are con- 
fronted. There is little difficulty in this if there is the will to do 
the right thing. There need not be, as is perfectly obvious, any 
participation in partisan politics. The principles underlying the 
social and economic problems are far above the plane of petty poli- 
tics. Directions may be given in these without in the least touching 
upon partisan issues. (A. Huonder, S.J., in his At the Feet of the 
Divine Master, tr. Frommelt, p. 223.) 


13. Don't air your personal grievances in the pulpit: 


Avoid above all to discuss in the sacred pulpit purely personal 
matters of self-love or self-interest. . . . If it is ever truly necessary 
to speak of yourself in the pulpit, be brief and without passion, with- 
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out asperity and strife, so that none will suspect you of pride, ani- 
mosity, or even of self-interest. (The Abbé Ch. Dementhon in his 
Memento de vie sacerdotale, 12th Ed., Paris, 1912.) 


14. Don’t strive after a false “eloquence”. In his Jesus 
Christ the Rule of the Priest, Father Frassinetti represents our 
Lord as speaking to the priest and exhibiting Himself, in all 
His missionary work, as a model, There are in the little book 
four delightful chapters on preaching. With respect to flow- 
ery or high-flown phraseology, we find this: 


You will convert no one with fine phrases. A cold and far-sought 
eloquence will doubtless please and flatter the ear; but it will pro- 
duce no fruit, and our ministry will remain sterile. What benefits 
souls is a discourse inspired by zeal and filled with the fire of love. 
What touches and wins them is to feel in the accent of the preacher 
not a sonorous and resounding voice, but a heart all on fire with 
divine love... . 

Do not deceive yourself: fervor cannot be counterfeited. If you 
lack it, all the efforts of an artificial eloquence will never give you 
that power of persuasion which is possessed by a fervent preacher. 

Have you ever seen a painted fire produce the effects of real fire? 
Certainly not. True fire reduces wood to ashes and fuses hard 
metals. A painted fire leaves all things that it touches just as they 
were before. 


15. Don’t preach above the heads of the people. In another 
chapter, Frassinetti makes our Lord say to his priests: 


See how I took care to make my language intelligible to everybody, 
and how easily I was understood by even the least cultured and least 
intelligent. . . . 

Many of my priests afflict me greatly, and I have much reason for 
complaint, for I gave them a rare talent for speaking and all the 
qualities that make a preacher mighty with souls, and I hoped for 
much fruit of good to the Church. Vain hopes! These same priests, 
instead of instructing my people with evangelical simplicity, make 
them listen only to an unintelligible tongue, and my word remains 
wholly sterile in their mouth. 


I6. Don’t use empty or sentimental commonplaces. Fras- 
sinetti continues our Lord's discourses in another chapter. The 
Divine Master has shown that his discourses were marked by 
authority, kindliness, simplicity. He now adds the note of 
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wisdom or solidity. How many priests there are, He com- 
plains, who have not prepared their sermons diligently, and as 
a result "give my people no other nourishment than empty 
words and sentimental phrases": 


A lawyer handling an important case never ventures to speak at 
random and without preparation. On the contrary, he takes the 
greatest care to study his case well, to explore carefully the methods 
of defense, in order to assure the success of his pleading. Can you 
do less, you who must sustain a cause whose importance infinitely 
surpasses all human thought, that is to say, to save souls that I have 
redeemed at so high a price and for whom I have shed all my blood? 


17. Don't speak harshly to sinners. Frassinetti makes our 
Lord picture the gentle and attractive qualities of His own 
preaching. He argues that those who willingly attend ser- 
mons have already one of the best dispositions for profiting bv 
them: 


Do not imitate those preachers who know only how to shout in- 
vectives against the poor sinners, and never break to them the sweet 
bread of my divine word without first of all soaking it in gall and 
vinegar. 

Let your speech be that of a father, a brother, a friend; then it 
will be full of charm and will always be heard with good results. 


18. Don’t use faulty illustrations. One preacher confesses 
that, wishing to use a nautical illustration to a congregation 
composed largely of sailors, he spoke of sails as “shrouds”, 
and feared, not so much ridicule (when he was told of his 
error), as a lowered esteem for his knowledge even as a sky- 
pilot. 

I9. Don't joke in the pulpit. Quiet humor is occasionally 
permitted, playing around the horizon of our thought like 
sheet-lightning in summer. Joking or comedy is dangerous 
in most circumstances. 

20. Bishop Stang’s volume on Pastoral Theology, written 
while he was Vice-Rector of the American College, Louvain, 
and Professor there of Pastoral Theology, has a valuable chap- 
ter on “ What Not to Preach ", from which I cull the following 
Don’ts (which the author, however, represents by the word 
" Never"): 
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Never speak about new revelations, visions, miracles that have no 
solid foundation or that have not been investigated and approved by 
the bishop of the diocese or the Holy See. . . . Why leave the solid 
territory of divine revelation? 

Never discuss theological opinions or advert to controversies among 
Catholic theologians. Theological opinions belong to the school of 
theology and not to the pulpit, where no question should ever be 
treated so as to suggest doubts regarding a Catholic doctrine. People 
would be scandalized to hear that learned men in the Church cannot 
agree in matters of religion, even though their disagreement be about 
non-essentials. 

Never speak about the particular time of the Last Judgment, or 
the time of Antichrist’s arrival, or similar declarations resting upon 
some private prophecies, though ascribed to holy men. . . . God 
does not want us to inquire about the time which He has reserved to 
Himself. 

Never exaggerate the truth in the pulpit, especially in its applica- 
tion to everyday life. Follow the golden via media. Sermons, ex 
professo, on the small number of the elect, on the narrow road that 
leads to heaven, and so forth, seldom produce conversions, but very 
frequently discouragement. 

Never minimize the Catholic faith for fear of offending people. ... 

Never speak on subjects the knowledge of which came to you 
solely through the confessional. Never say: “I heard in confes- 
sion", or “a man told me in confession one day”, and so forth. 
People would surely be scandalized, as they consider (erroneously) 
such expressions a revelation of sins, a breaking of the sigillum. 

Never speak against civil or spiritual authority. . . . 

Never attack the public schools, condemning them in a wholesale 
manner, calling them sinks of iniquity, hotbeds of vice, schools for 
paupers. The American public school is an excellent institution, as 
far as it goes. Nothing prevents you from often insisting on the 
necessity of religious education for Catholic children, proving that 
the public schools are defective or insufficient for the education of 
the whole man. 


“Don’t” is an unpleasant word—but I have tried to make it 
less so by excerpts from varied and highly valued authorities 
in the religious life. 

H. T. HENRY. 

Catholic University of America. 
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MEDIEVAL BIBLIOAL MNEMONIOS. II. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BIBLIA PAUPERUM. 


EGARDING the purpose for which this picture-book was 
originally intended, several opinions have been put forth 
by scholars. 

Since the pictorial element is the striking part of the Biblia 
Pauperum, this preponderance of illustrations over the text led 
to the belief that the book was originally compiled to serve as 
a model for painters. This view was confirmed by the fact 
that such a book of models for Byzantine art was known to 
exist. The opinion was first advanced by Laib and Schwartz, 
later by E. LaRoche’? and F. X. Kraus. The attribution 
rests however on an error. The Biblia Pauperum contains 
pictures, but it lays down no rules how to conform them to 
Greek models. Among the Byzantines rules for the most 
minute details in pictures are laid down; whereas in the West 
painters exercised great freedom in following a given outline. 
As a matter of fact, both manuscripts and printed copies of the 
Biblia Pauperum differ widely in their grouping of figures and 
the execution of the illustrations. The Biblia Pauperum never 
would have gained its great popularity, had it been a book of 
models for painters. It was a book to meet the popular de- 
mands of a much larger class than that of painters. More- 
over, it is well known that these cycles of biblical pictures were 
the work of ecclesiastics and not of lay painters. 

Another opinion and one which comes nearer the truth 1s 
that which attributes the Biblia Pauperum to the purpose of 
religious instruction. This is a legitimate deduction from what 
has been said in our former paper about the origin of this 
picture-book. 

It is well known that from the earliest times Christian art 
depicted in the catacombs the Old Testament types of Christ's 
Life and Passion. The scholarly Anton de Waal calls these 
typological pictures very aptly some sort of Biblia Pauperum 
of the Christian catechumens.* The great services rendered 


1 Biblia Pauperum, Zuerich, 1867. 

2 Die aelteste Bilderbibel, Basel 188r. 

8 Geschichte der Kunst, II, I, Freiburg 1897, p. 274. 
* Kraus, Real-Encyklop., I, 1882, p. 157. 
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by art to the cause of religion were soon fully recognized by 
the Fathers of the Church. When Nilus, exarch of Constan- 
tinople (till the year 420 A. D.) gave directions to have the 
walls of the churches of that city painted, he stated that the 
purpose of those paintings was “to instruct the unlettered 
people who could not read the Scriptures, so that studying 
those pictures they may become acquainted with the virtuous 
life of those God-fearing men and women and may be roused 
to emulation of their good deeds". About 170 years later, 
Pope Gregory the Great expressed the same thought: “ Paint- 
ings", he writes, “are placed in churches that those who can- 
not read letters may see and read on the walls what they cannot 
read in books". In the thirteenth century the saying orig- 
inated that pictures were the Bible of the Poor, that is, of the 
uneducated. A great number of the people could not read, 
especially during the earlier part of the Middle Ages. The 
Latin hymns remained to them unintelligible; the words of the 
preacher were soon forgotten. But the pictures were fixed in 
their minds to keep alive the memory of the saving truths. 
Later on, the sacred drama deepened these impressions still 
more. 

These mural paintings, however, were originally the work 
of priests of particular churches. As early as the year 787 
A. D. the Seventh Ecumenical Council of Nicea stated: “The 
designs of the pictures are not the work of painters, but a re- 
sult of the legislation and tradition of the Universal Church. 
The Fathers placed them upon the walls of the churches. 
Therefore, pictures are her idea and her tradition, and not | 
those of painters. Theirs is only the execution, but the design 
and groupings were made by the Fathers who built the 
churches". Accordingly, the pictures had not decorative pur- 
poses primarily, but were intended to impress Christian doc- 
trine upon the minds of the common people. 

Thus it is seen that the decorations of the walls in churches 
during the Middle Ages was a matter of deep concern to eccle- 
siastics. If a chapel had to be decorated, which was dedicated 
to a saint, the legend or scenes from the life of the patron saint 
were depicted in the first place. No sooner was a new church 


5 Epist. I, IX. epist. 105, Migne 77, p. 1027, 1128. 
6 Durand., Rationale, I, c. 3. 
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built, than the bishop or another prelate of the diocese, where 
it was located, gave orders to a competent priest or ecclesiastic 
of minor rank to outline a definite plan of decorations. This 
man drew up a detailed sketch which the painter had to execute 
and besides composed a verse, the so-called Titulus, for each 
picture, which, as a sort of explanation, was placed either below 
the corresponding picture or within the picture by writing it 
upon a tapering ribbon. That the painter did not invent some- 
thing new, but merely executed what the poet had composed, 
can be proved likewise regarding the decoration of profane 
buildings. Even details which we are inclined at first sight 
to attribute to the invention of painters, are eventually traced 
to the written verse of the poet. 

In spite of the greatest variety in minor groups, there was a 
pronounced uniformity in the mural paintings of different 
churches. The priests had special reasons, why they selected 
almost invariably certain pictures or groups of pictures. They 
did not place the pictures in their churches for esthetic reasons, 
but for religious instruction. Accordingly, the leading events 
of our Saviour’s Life were depicted upon the walls of every 
church, large or small, and were explained by the preachers 
in their sermons on Sundays and holidays. Surely, the words 
of the preacher were fixed in the minds of his listeners more 
deeply, since they were visualized in the paintings upon the 
walls and the window panes. The types of Christ and the 
sayings of the prophets which surrounded the central scenes 
of Christ’s life served the medieval preachers as a guide for the 
series of their annual sermons. It is, therefore, no mere 
phrase, but an undeniable fact that the mural paintings of 
churches, as explained by the preachers year after year, were 
in truth a Bible of the poor or unlettered people, unfolding the 
saving truths of mankind and at times a clearer conception of 
the essentials of the Christian religion than they could have 
gained by reading the written Word. Every new find of rem- 
nants of mural painting in most secluded village churches is a 
new proof that God’s Gospel was preached year after year for 
many centuries at that sequestered spot and was made the 
guiding principle of the lives of numerous sincere Catholic 
men and women. 
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From what has been said, it becomes evident that the picture- 
book of the Biblia Pauperum must have been intended for 
religious instruction like its proto-type, the mural Biblia 
Pauperum of the churches. Many scholars go so far as to 
assign to the book the same immediate purpose as to the mural 
paintings in the churches. They hold that the picture-book 
was compiled by some unknown ecclesiastic toward the end of 
the thirteenth century for the express purpose of instructing 
poor people in their religion. Accordingly they regard the 
Biblia Pauperum as some sort of substitute to the whole Bible 
intended for the use of such poor persons as could not afford 
to buy the larger book of Scripture. But this assumption is 
wrong. Unlettered persons, rich or poor, had no use for such 
a book, as they could not read the explanatory texts accompany- 
ing the different pictures. If the original author had intended 
his work for this class of people, he would have done better to 
omit all texts. Even poor people who could read, but who 
had no means of buying a copy of the Bible, had no great need 
of such a book, because the paintings in their village churches 
gave them all the esthetic, mental, and moral benefits they could 
derive from the perusal of the Biblia Pauperum. 

As already stated, the title, ‘ Biblia Pauperum ", is not orig- 
inal. However, scholars have differed greatly about the mean- 
ing of the word “ Pauper" which is found on the title-page of 
this picture-book. Some have pointed out that the word cannot 
be translated by “ Poor People”, for really poor persons could 
not have dought such costly copies of the Biblia Pauperum as 
are still preserved. Yet the actual number of superbly illus- 
trated and expensive copies of that book is very small and made 
for rich clergymen and laymen who demanded them from the 
copyists. The earlier and plainer copies were not sold at such 
prohibitive prices. 

Accordingly other scholars have supposed that the Biblia 
Pauperum was originally compiled for the use of the poor 
preachers who had not the means to procure a copy of the entire 
Bible. Their grounds were the fact that the authors of similar, 
but somewhat later, pictorial works state as the purpose of their 
compilations that they were designed “to aid poor preachers 
who cannot procure the entire Bible”’” or to assist “simple and 


7 Preface of Speculum humanae salvationis. 
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poor clerics”.* When Lessing first put forth this view a cen- 


tury and a half ago, scholars did not know that every church 
and chapel was decorated during the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth century with a mural Biblia Pauperum, so that poor 
preachers did not need to buy a book which was but a copy of 
such paintings: they had more, and at times better, representa- 
tions on the walls or in the windows of their churches. But 
one cannot see why such a thorough-going scholar as W. L. 
Schreiber could still maintain this opinion in 1903,° Besides, 
even the poorest preacher found a complete Bidle indispen- 
sable, at least during the latter part of the Middle Ages, and 
not beyond his reach. He could either borrow one from a 
stationary, or use a copy of the library attached to his particu- 
lar church, or still better, he himself could transcribe a copy 
for his own use, since he had ample time for doing so during 
his leisure hours at a time when “time was not money”. 

In 1907 P. Perdrizet set forth the opinion that what we now 
call Biblia Pauperum was first styled Biblia Picta, but later 
named Biblia Pauperum, because it actually served as a cheap 
substitute to poor preachers who could not procure a whole 
Bible.^ This opinion, however, agrees essentially with the 
foregoing and must be equally rejected. 

Francis Jos. Luttor advanced a new theory in 1911. He 
holds that our picture-d00k was originally named Biblia Pau- 
perum, because it was used by preachers who were “ poor in 
spirit", i. e. lowly men in the sense of Christian humility ; but, 
as the result of a later change of the meaning, the word 
“ pauperes " signified the large family of faithful Christians of 
the unlettered people. This is a combination of two opinions 
each of which is wrong and must be rejected. "The Biblia Pau- 
perum was not intended as a help to poor preachers nor as a 
book of instruction for unlettered adults. 

Other scholars suggest that the term “ pauper" as predicated 
of a book, means inexpensive, so that Biblia Pauperum should 
be translated as "cheap". This meaning may be verified to 
a certain extent in the plain and unillustrated books going by 


8 Preface of Concordantia charitatis. 

9 Entstehung d. Biblia Pauperum, Strassburg 1903, p. II. 

10 Lutz and Perdrizet, Speculum humanae salvationis, Muelhausen 1907. 
11 * Schaetze d. Armenbibel,” in Kultur, Wien IgII, p. 56 sqq. 
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that name, but is surely misapplied to picture-books which, as 
a matter of course, had been always somewhat dearer than 
other books. 

The true meaning of the term “ pauper " as used in connexion 
with the word book, is no other than that of abbreviation. 
Hence “ Biblia Pauperum" according to the designation in- 
tended by people of the fifteenth century is to be translated as 
“Abbreviated Bible". In fact, all the books going by the 
name of Biblia Pauperum which differ from our work are ex- 
tracts from the Bible, and the author of one of them stated in 
1479 that his Biblia Pauperum was compiled from different 
works (“ex diversis collecta"). Likewise the various “ Libri 
pauperum ", mentioned above, are without exception abbrevia- 
tions of larger works. Besides, all these abbreviated books 
called "Libri pauperum” were school-books. The “Libri 
pauperum" therefore were not only compends, but regular 
textbooks for school purposes. The “ Philosophia Pauperum ", 
a compendium of philosophy, was surely not intended for poor 
lay people nor for poor preachers. In like manner, the 
“Scotus Pauperum vel abbreviatus”, a textbook of Scotist 
theology, the “ Summula Pauperum ", or compendium of Canon 
law, and the “Thesaurus Pauperum ", or a short Latin gram- 
mar, were not printed for lay people nor for poor preachers, 
but only for students at the universities and colleges. Besides, 
the various works called Biblia Pauperum, but differing from 
our picture-book, were compiled as textbooks and were actually 
used as such in school. When, therefore, an unknown scribe 
first put the title, “ Biblia pauperum " on a copy of our picture- 
book, sometime before 1500, he stated that it was an abbrevia- 
tion of the Bible made for use in school, and his contemporaries 
fully understood what he meant by these two words. 

Summing up what we have said, we find these facts: 1. The 
Biblia Pauperum was intended for religious instruction, 2. in 
Bible history, 3. in school where it was used asa textbook. But 
this was not its full purpose. 

The third and only true opinion holds that the Biblia 
Pauperum was an ingenious system of Biblical mnemonics 
which rendered the study of Bible History easy to the medieval 
students. In 1887, Herman Streber stated"? that the Biblia 


12 Kirchenlexicon, II, col. 777. 
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Pauperum probably was a help in teaching school. Four years 
later, Rudolph Hochegger furnished most convincing proofs 
of the correctness of this view in his thorough-going work on 
the origin of the block-books.'* 

Before the year 1450, school books were so high-priced that 
they were beyond the means of most pupils’ parents. The 
teachers, therefore, dictated the lessons to the pupils. But 
even at dictation the boys and girls had to be very economical 
with their costly paper. Naturally the training of memory 
was given the greatest attention in school, since the pupils were 
forced to acquire their knowledge to a large extent without the 
help of books. Even at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
textbooks had not yet been introduced into many schools. The 
teachers tried to make study easier to their pupils by com- 
pressing the matter into concise compends. To assist the mem- 
ory of their pupils still more, these textbooks were written in 
verse and illustrated by pictures. In the course of time, how- 
ever, the teachers' ingenuity succeeded in improving upon 
these versified pictorial manuals. The pictures were so shaped 
that they expressed long lines of connected ideas by a systematic 
arrangement of their separate parts. They are, in fact, noth- 
ing else but mnemotechnical helps. This is the reason why 
the picture is the most essential part and the text reduced to a 
minimum. 

The Biblia Pauperum belonged to this rather large class of 
versified pictorial mnemonical school-books. At least thirty- 
three different books of this class are known as having been in 
use in medieval schools. Besides the Biblia Pauperum, eleven 
other of these mnemonical school-books treated of the Bible 
History; there was another that was a textbook of profane 
history, and still four more taught natural sciences by the same 
pictorial method. In fact, all branches of knowledge taught 
in the medieval common schools are represented by such pic- 
torial and mnemonical textbooks. Moreover, the Biblia Pau- 
perum contains explanatory texts and Biblical quotations rend- 
ered into Leonine verse, the metre so familiar to the medieval 
boy who had studied Latin from the versified “ Doctrinale ". 

Since the Biblia Pauperum was used as a school-book, it is 
easily understood why it was the first printed book; why it 


18 Entstehung u. Bedeutung der Block-buecher, Leipzig 1891. 
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passed within a short time through many editions; why, in spite 
of a large output only a few printed copies have escaped the 
ravages of time, and why these few copies have been preserved 
in monasteries of teaching religious orders, especially Bene- 
dictine abbeys. | 

Another convincing proof that the Biblia Pauperum was a 
text book of Bible History used in the common schools is fur- 
nished by the volumes in which different pictorial mnemonic 
text books are bound together. In the Berlin Library there 
are eleven different pieces which had been bound in one vol- 
ume, until separated from each other about the year 1845. 
Originally this collection contained four text books of astron- 
omy, the Biblia Pauperum with four other Biblical text books, 
and two text books of moral instruction. The Heidelberg 
Library treasures a volume in which eight different works are 
bound together: a Biblia Pauperum with another Biblical text 
book, five text books of moral and doctrinal instruction, and 
one text book of astronomy. These collections furnished the 
teacher a complete set of text books of all the branches he had 
to teach, so that he possessed in the one volume virtually a 
veritable library according to the medieval standard. Cer- 
tainly, the different collections were made up of different 
pieces, as the needs of the different teachers demanded. 

Finally, there is a very striking proof for the correctness of 
this view in the copies of mnemonic text books preserved in the 
library at Vienna, Austria. In 1809 the library acquired a 
volume containing the Biblia Pauperum bound with three other 
pictorial Biblical text books. On the first page it is stated that 
this old volume belonged in 1598 to John Stadler, Pastor in 
Greding. Here we have the name of a teacher who once used 
this volume in school. As he was not a teacher of secular 
subjects, he had only Biblical text books bound in one volume. 
We know, likewise, of another volume which contained the 
Biblia Pauperum together with two other Biblical text books. 
These three pieces were bound as one about 1430 by a certain 
parish priest whose name has not been handed down. 

All this goes to prove beyond a shadow of doubt that the 
Biblia Pauperum was a mnemonic Bible History, from which 
the medieval children were taught the leading events of Christ's 
life with their corresponding types and prophecies of the Old 
Testament. 
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Valueless as these mnemonic school-books might be in mod- 
ern times, they are of the greatest interest to the artist and 
historian. They give us a vivid idea how the Bible was studied 
in medieval common schools, and how oral instruction had 
been a necessity on account of the scarcity of books. The 
teacher would show the picture to the pupils in school and tell 
them about the corresponding Bible story represented by it. 
Further questions of pupils and explanations by teachers were 
directed to the significance of certain figures or parts of the 
picture, and not, as nowadays, to explanation of the words of a 
text. The eye of the pupil was made the vehicle for proper 
ideas by studying groups of pictures which were symbolic of 
higher truth and could be remembered more easily than the 
lines of a long text. Even illiterates who were not able to 
read a word could study Bible history with ease from these 
pictorial mnemonic books: they were to them picture writings 
or ideographs which were mastered by the medieval boy just 
as the untutored Indian learned to read his hieroglyphics. 
The explanatory text and the Biblical quotations were placed 
there as helps to the pupils who were able to read. In fact, 
they greatly facilitated their study and by committing them to 
memory the medieval children acquired a ready stock of Bib- 
lical quotations. 

That the pictorial method of teaching had peculiar merits 
and may have even excelled in efficiency our present textuary 
systems, is readily admitted by competent authorities. The 
Protestant historian George E. Woodberry writes:'* “It is 
difficult for a modern mind to realize the place which pictures 
filled in medieval life, before the invention of printing had 
brought about that great change which has resulted in making 
books (i. e. texts) almost the sole means of instruction. It was 
not merely that the paintings upon the walls of churches con- 
veyed more noble conceptions to the peasant and artisan than 
their slow imagination could build up out of the words of the 
preacher; like children, they apprehended through pictures, 
they thought out all higher themes in pictures rather than in 
words; their ideas were pictorial rather than verbal; painting 
was in spiritual matters more truly a language to them than 


14 History of Wood-Engraving, New York, 1883, pg. 27-28. 
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their own patois. They could not easily understand intellec- 
tual statements, they could only see”. 


THE MANUSCRIPT COPIES OF THE BIBLIA PAUPERUM. 


No less than thirty-three manuscript copies of the Biblia 
Pauperum are extant which are all traceable to one common 
source, though they have to be divided into three main cate- 
gories, each containing several smaller groups. 

The first main division comprises fifteen manuscript copies 
having two groups of pictures on each page. They represent 
the earlier form of the Biblia Pauperum and are subdivided 
into four classes which have as a common feature that the scene 
from the life of Christ is placed between the corresponding two 
Old Testament types. 

In the first and earliest of these four subdivisions, preserved 
in three manuscripts, the central group of pictures is smaller 
in size than those on both sides and is bounded by two circular 
lines in the shape of a medallion. The second subdivision, 
consisting of four manuscripts, retained the shape of the central 
group, but enclosed the four busts of the Prophets likewise in 
medallions. The third subdivision, made up of five manu- 
scripts, differs from the preceding in an arrangement of the 
groups—the busts of the Prophets are placed above and below 
the central group and not on both sides like those of the second 
section. The fourth subdivision, in which there are three 
manuscripts, differs from the three preceding in two features ; 
the central group has the same dimensions as the accompanying 
groups on either side and all four busts of Prophets are placed 
above the central group. 

The second main division comprises likewise fifteen manu- 
script copies, which, however, have only one picture on each 
page. It is subdivided into three classes. The first of these 
subdivisions has six manuscripts and shows the following 
peculiarities. The pictures have, instead of the broader format, 
a rather longish one, and the types are placed closer to each 
other, and some of the inscriptions are omitted. The second 
subdivision, represented by two manuscripts, enclosed all groups 
in circles (which, however, are not connected with each other) 
and place the types above or below the central figure and not 
alongside it. The third subdivision, comprising seven manu- 
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scripts, is notable for the longish shape of the central figure, 
which is larger than the accompanying pictures. 

The third main division is made up of three manuscripts 
which are not decorated by pictures. To all appearances, these 
manuscript copies are nothing else but unfinished works which 
explain to us the remarkable fact why several manuscripts 
differ in their pictures, although they agree in the text. In 
these cases, the text was written beforehand and the painters 
executed the representations without any model, but according 
to the verbal description of the ecclesiastic who supervised the 
work. 

The number of pictures increased gradually in the course 
of time. The manuscripts dating before 1350 have only 34 
large pictures, those made between 1350 and 1400 have on thc 
average 36 large pictures, and those executed during the 
fifteenth century raise their number to 40 and 46 or 48 and even 
more. There is no uniform order in the manuscripts regard- 
ing the arrangement of the separate pictures. 

The earliest manuscript copy still extant is preserved in the 
library of the Canons Regular at St. Florian in Austria, It 
was made during the first quarter of the fourteenth century, 
between 1400 and 1425. The last manuscript copy, which was 
made in 1518, is now treasured in the University library at 
Heidelberg. Eight copies have only German text, one copy 
German-Latin text, and the rest Latin text. 

The manuscripts are distributed as follows: fourteen copies 
are preserved in Germany, eight in Austria, four in England 
(London), two in Holland, one in Denmark, (Copenhagen), 
and of four the present whereabouts are not known. The 
library of Munich has eight copies, the British Museum in 
London four copies, the Benedictine Library of Salzburg three 
copies, and fourteen other libraries have one copy each. 
Surely, some other copy or copies will turn up yet in the course 
of time. At all events, this total only represents a remnant of 
a still larger number of copies which once had been in use in 
the medieval schools. A description of the extant manu- 
scripts is given by W. L. Schreiber in his work, Entstehung u. 
Entwickl. der Biblia Pauperum (Strassburg, 1903, pp. 23-32). 
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THE PRINTED EDITIONS OF THE BIBLIA PAUPERUM. 


The Biblia Pauperum is the first book that was printed in 
Europe, as far as we know at present. Between 1440 and 
1450 a German wood-engraver of South-Western Germany 
issued a xylographic edition. Unlike later editions, he cut 
only the whole-page pictures on separate blocks. The Latin 
text was inscribed later by hand in black and red ink. Books 
printed in this fashion are called block-books and the process 
of printing is called block-printing or xylography. Only one 
copy of this first edition is now preserved in the university 
library at Heidelberg. This printed Biblia Pauperum con- 
tains, like the earliest manuscript copies, only 34 large pictures. 
We have positive proofs that there had been produced still 
earlier xylographic editions of the Biblia Pauperum, but all 
these books have been lost or destroyed by constant wear and 
tear. 

About the year 1463 was printed the xylographic edition of 
40 leaves, with Latin text, which became so popular that no 
less than ten different impressions of it were issued. Both 
pictures and text are printed from engraved wooden blocks. 
The first edition was made and published in Belgium or Hol- 
land, but the later impressions were done partly there and 
partly in Germany. They are more or less free copies of a 
manuscript of the third class of the first division. 

In the year 1470 a xylographic edition with German text 
and 40 leaves was issued at Noerdlingen, Bavaria, by Frederic 
Walthern and Hans Hurning. It was twice reprinted. In 
1471, Hans Spoerer issued another edition with German text 
and 40 leaves at Nuernberg. It passed through four editions. 
About 1475, a xylographic edition with Latin text and 50 leaves 
was made and published in the Netherlands. Between the 
years 1510 and 1520, the Italian wood-engraver Giovanni 
Andrea Vavassore, called Vadagnino, printed four xylographic 
editions with Latin and Italian texts. He copied an edition 
of 40 leaves, but omitted the busts of the Prophets. As he 
brought out his work in pocket-size form, he divided the 
groups, putting each of the figures of Christ's Life as well as 
each type upon a separate page, so that his editions consist of 
120 pages instead of 40. To avoid confusion, he put also the 
text below the New Testament representations and above the 
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Old Testament types. These four Italian editions bear the 
title of “ Opera nova contemplativa ". 

Among the earliest productions in typography is the Biblia 
Pauperum. Certainly the pictures were printed from en- 
graved blocks, whereas the text was printed with moveable 
metal type. However, the ingenious arrangement of the 
Scriptural quotations, as we find it in the xylographic editions, 
could not be reproduced by typography. Accordingly, we find 
in the typographical editions more quotations from the Bible, 
usually occupying a half-page, below the Biblical representa- 
tions. 

Albert Pfister issued three typographical editions of the 
Biblia Pauperum at Bamberg during the years 1462 and 1463, 
two with German text and one with Latin text. The first Ger- 
man and the Latin edition comprise each only 34 pages, like 
the oldest manuscript copies, whereas the second edition has 44 
pages or an addition of ten pictures to the original 34. 

Not less interesting, and almost as rare, is a Biblia Pauperum 
with Latin text, printed apparently by Anthony Sorg at Augs- 
burg about the year 1476. It contains the 40 representations 
of the xylographic editions with six additional pictures de- 
picting Human Salvation. The 40 subjects are a rather free 
copy of the representations of one of the xylographic editions. 
The main differences are—the central figures are much smaller 
than in the block-books, and the lower two busts of Prophets 
are missing, though the upper two are retained. Moreover, 
the explanatory text is entirely different from that of the xylo- 
graphic edition, but there is no variance in the Scriptural 
quotations. 

In France, we come first across the Biblia Pauperum in an 
edition of the “Livre d'Heures" printed at Lyons by Marc 
Reinhardt in 1489. This book is decorated with 50 marginal 
illustrations which are free reproductions of the xylographic 
Biblia Pauperum. A typographical edition of the Biblia 
Pauperum was printed by Anthony Verard at Paris about 1503 
and was reprinted by Gilles Couteau at Paris about 1520. 
These two editions bear the title, Regard des deux Testaments 
or Les Figures du Vieil Testament et du Nouvel, and contain 
40 illustrations which are reproductions of the Latin xylo- 
graphic Biblia Pauperum, with French text. We know for cer- 
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tain that some editions have been lost entirely, so that no single 
copy is extant. 

According to the above figures no less than twenty-three 
xylographic and six typographic editions of the Biblia Pau- 
perum have been printed from 1440 to 1520. The number of 
printed copies making up these 29 editions exceeds 10,000. 
The text of fourteen editions is in Latin, of nine in German, of 
four in Italian and of two in French. A detailed description 
of the xylographic editions is given by W. S. Schreiber '* and 
a shorter description of all editions in Eztstehung.'*  Pfster's 
typographical editions are best treated by Gottfr. Zedler.'' 


THE FACSIMILE REPRINTS OF THE BIBLIA PAUPERUM. 


In spite of the rarity and exorbitant price of copies of the 
Biblia Pauperum, the study of these medieval Bible histories 
is greatly facilitated by facsimile editions which have been 
issued, both of manuscripts and printed copies, within recent 
time. First appeared a facsimile reprint of a block-book pre- 
served in the British Museum by J. Ph. Berjeau (London, 
1859), then a reprint of the oldest manuscript copy at St. 
Florian, by Camesina and Heider (Vienna, 1862), a reprint of 
a block-book by Unwin with introduction by Dean Stanley 
(London, 1884), a reprint of the manuscript at Constance, by 
Laib and Schwarz (Zuerich, 1867, 2. edition, Wuerzburg, 
1892, 3. edition, Freiburg, 1899), a reprint of a block-book, 
by Einsle with description by Schoenbrunner (Vienna, 1890), 
a reprint of the Paris block-book, by P. Heitz with historical 
introduction by W. S. Schreiber (Strassburg, 1903), a reprint 
of the Heidelberg block-book by P. Kristeller (Berlin, 1906), 
and a reprint of the German block-book of 1471 by R. Ehwald 
(Weimar, 1906). Some of these reprints are still on the 
market. To the student the facsimile does practically the same 
service as the precious original. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BIBLIA PAUPERUM. 


History has not recorded the name of the man who first 
designed and made the Biblia Pauperum. If we had any prooi 


16 Manuel de l’amateur de la gravure au XV siècle. vol. IV, Berlin 1902, 
pp. 1-113. 

16 Strassburg, 1903, pp. 34-38. 

17 Bamberger Pfister Drucke. Mainz, 1911, pp. 20-27, 59-65, 76-78. 
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that the title appended to this book in the fifteenth century 
was warranted by well-founded tradition, we would incline to 
the opinion that the author was a member of the Franciscan 
Order. Since, however, the Mendicant Orders were averse 
to any extraordinary display of art in books throughout the 
thirteenth century, the author of the Biblia Pauperum could 
not be a member of these orders. In view of the fact that the 
larger number of manuscript copies extant were preserved in 
Benedictine monasteries and that the mural and stained Biblia 
Pauperum are mostly found in Benedictine churches, we must 
regard W. L. Schreiber’s conjecture** very plausible, namely 
that the Biblia Pauperum originated in a Benedictine monas- 
tery. Mr. Schreiber would call it the '' Benedictine- Bible ", 
but we should prefer to style it rather a “ Benedictine mnemonic 
Bible History ”. 

Nevertheless, the Biblia Pauperum must have had some con- 
nexion with the mendicant Friars. It is a significant fact that 
the two earliest works which bear the name of Biblia Pauperum 
are ascribed to Franciscan Friars, Alexander of Villedieu and 
St. Bonaventure. Whether there was any direct influence of 
these works upon the later Biblia Pauperum, we cannot ascer- 
tain. It is possible that the poor Friars had visualized by pen 
sketches what the artistic Benedictines had later expressed in 
color. At all events, it is highly probable that the title of our 
pictorial work 1s traceable to the unillustrated Biblia Pauperum 
of St. Bonaventure. 

From present indications the author of the Biblia Pauperum 
lived in Southern Germany and probably was a Benedictine. 
About 140 years later we find in the same country a monk who 
invented xylography and printed the first editions of the Biblia 
Pauperum from wooden blocks. He too was most probably a 
Benedictine. Formerly, as long as scholars held that the block- 
books originated in the Netherlands, it is quite natural to at- 
tribute these books to the Brethren of Common Life.'? After 
the researches of W. L. Schreiber in 1895, this opinion is no 
longer tenable. We know now that wood-engraving originated 
in Northern Italy and xylography in Southern Germany, most 
probably in Benedictine monasteries. 


18 Entstehung, p. II. 
19 Cf. Hochegger, op. cit., pp. 26-28. 
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CIRCULATION OF THE BIBLIA PAUPERUM. 


A cursory view of the succession of printed editions is apt 
to create the impression that the Biblia Pauperum crossed into 
France and Italy at a time when German and Dutch printers 
had ceased to issue this popular school-book. We have to keep 
in mind, however, that the xylographic editions with Latin 
text were on sale in France and Italy as well as other parts of 
Europe by a number of book-agents soon after their produc- 
tion. On the other hand, the Biblia Pauperum had not been 
forgotten in Germany at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
when Italian engravers and French printers first commenced to 
spread this work, as is shown by the German manuscript copy 
at Heidelberg, written in 1518, the stained windows at Hirsau 
made between 1503 and 1524, and the sculptures in the cathe- 
dral church of Bremen executed between 1510 and 1520. 

On the whole, the influence of this typological cycle on art 
was as extensive as it was lasting. We find traces of it in the 
works of Duerer and other German masters of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Moreover, one of the representations 
of the edition of 40 leaves is reprinted in Caxton’s Life 
of Christ. Again, the Grandes Heures printed by Anthony 
Verard about 1498 and a number of other French prayer- 
books printed about 1500 contain reduced copies of the 
wood-cuts as well as the Biblical quotations of the Biblia Pau- 
perum. Even the famous paintings of Michelangelo in the 
Sistine Chapel are modeled on the typological system of the 
Biblia Pauperum. We can trace the influence of this typolog- 
ical cycle in the works of art of still more recent dates, as in the 
Histoire du Vieux et Nouveau Testament published by de 
Royaumont at Paris in 1687 and the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. Quite recently (in 1865) the church of St. Martin 
Major in Cologne was decorated with a cycle of pictures which 
resemble closely the Biblia Pauperum and in 1885 two Ger- 
man artists, John Klein and Fred. Schmalzel, issued a modern 
reproduction of the Biblia Pauperum.?? 

As soon as typography had given pupils cheap text books of 
Bible History, this mnemonic aid to the Bible fell gradually 
into disuse and disappeared from the schools. The illustra- 


20 Biblia Pauperum, Regensburg, 1885. 
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tions of the Bible were shorn of the mnemonic devices and 
typological grouping which were so peculiar to the Biblia 
Pauperum. In 1529, Hans Sebaldus Beham commenced to 
issue his Biblicae historiae artificiosissime depictae which illus- 
trate the leading events of Scripture in chronological order. 
No text is given in these picture-books, because they were in- 
tended to accompany the text books and not to supply them as 
the Biblia Pauperum did. This style of Bible illustration re- 
mained in vogue during the following three centuries. 


CONCLUSION. 


The influence exercised by the Biblia Pauperum in spreading 
Bible knowledge was greater than is generally believed. These 
once popular Bible histories take us back into the medieval 
schools and give us a vivid picture lesson in Scripture, before 
printing was invented and paper had become cheap. We see 
in these mnemonic picture-books how ingenious the Church had 
been in devising aids to facilitate oral instruction during the 
centuries when school-books were still very scarce. And these 
pictorial instruments of learning were so well suited to their 
purpose that one cannot but admire the efficiency of the work 
done by the Church. Millions of Catholic youths have been 
taught the mysteries of their faith from these mnemonic Bible 
histories from the thirteenth to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Millions of Catholic adults, both educated and il- 
literate, felt their faith quickened by the mural Biblia Pau- 
perum which spoke as intelligently to their eyes as the words 
of the preacher to their ears. In this way, the people became 
conversant with the teaching of the Bible to a greater extent 
than the millions of our contemporaries who are so lamentably 
ignorant of the fundamental truths of Christianity. The 
pictorial Biblia Pauperum served its purpose better for the 
medieval laity than the modern textual Bible for their de- 
scendants. 

Joun M. LENHaRT, O.M.Cap. 

Wheeling, West Virginia. 


Analecta. 


SAORA OONGREGATIO DE DISOIPLINA SAORAMENTORUM. 


DE FACULTATE BAPTISMI DOMI CONFERENDI EXTRA MORTIS 
PERICULUM. 


Quaesitum est utrum sit iuri conformis praxis iuxta quam 
infantes, qui non versantur in periculo mortis, sed non sine 
periculo ad ecclesiam transferri possunt, domi solemniter (i. e. 
cum omnibus caeremoniis etiam ablutionem praecedentibus) 
baptizentur a parocho aliove sacerdote de parochi licentia ; nam 
ad ministrum necessitatis et in specie ad obstetricem non potest 
recurri nisi in necessitate stricte dicta, scilicet cum positive 
timetur periculum ne infans moriatur (C. S. Off., 11 ian. 1899) 
et nonnisi in eadem necessitate omittuntur caeremoniae ablu- 
tioni praeviae (S. C. Rit., 17 ian. 1914, Cod. iur. can., can. 776 
§ 1). 

Quare propositis dubiis: 

“I. Utrum supradicta praxis sit conformis iuri canonico et, 
quatenus negative; 

“II. Quomodo in casu procedi debeat ". 

In Congregatione Plenaria Emorum Patrum, habita die 26 
iunii currentis anni, iidem Emi Patres ita responderunt: 

Ad I. Providebitur in secundo. 

Ad II. Esse iuri conforme quod, si infans non versetur in 
periculo mortis, sed sine periculo ad ecclesiam ad normam can. 
775 transferri nequit, Ordinarius, vi can. 776 § I, n. 2, per- 
mittere potest, pro suo prudenti arbitrio et conscientia, iusta ac 
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rationabili de causa, in aliquo casu extraordinario, quod domi 
baptismus solemniter administretur; aestimare autem casus ex- 
traordinarii gravitatem est remissum prudentiae et conscientiae 
ipsius Ordinarii in singulis casibus. 

Facta autem Ssmo Domino Nostro Pio Papae XI de prae- 
missis relatione ab infrascripto Secretario Sacrae Congrega- 
tionis de disciplina Sacramentorum in audientia diei 4 iulii 1925, 
Ssmus Dñus Noster resolutionem Emorum Patrum ratam habuit 
et confirmavit. 

Datum Romae, ex aedibus Sacrae Congregationis de Sacra- 
mentis, die 22 iulii 1925. 

1 A. Sapotosti, Ep. Thermen., Secretarius. 


DIABIUM OURIAE ROMANAE. 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


3 June: Monsignori Nicholas Franche, Ferdinand Schreiber, 
Charles Boehm, Thomas Mahon, John Klute, Francis A. 
Malloy, Marian Orzechowski, and Peter Cerveney, of the Dio- 
cese of Cleveland, Domestic Prelates of His Holiness. 

22 June: Monsignori Joseph A. Weigand and Thomas P. 
Harrington, of the Diocese of Columbus, Domestic Prelates of 
His Holiness. 

3 July: Monsignori John Maher, Adolphe T. Ennis, William 
Schellberg, of the Diocese of Concordia, Domestic Prelates of 
His Holiness. 

ro July: Mr. Domenico de Monte, of the Archdiocese of 
Bombay, India, Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, 
civil class. 

24 July: Monsignor Edmond J. FitzMaurice, Rector of the 
Theological Seminary of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, 
Bishop of Wilmington. 

27 July: Monsignor George Leech, of the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia, Private Chamberlain of His Holiness. 

Mr. Louis Philippe Caillouet of the Archdiocese of New Or- 
leans, Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, civil 
class. 

29 July : Mr. Edward Brennan, of the Diocese of Harrisburg, 
Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, civil class. 

31 July: Monsignor Eugene Burke, of the Diocese of New- 
ark, Domestic Prelate of His Holiness. 


Studies and Conferences. 


Questions, the discussion of which is for the 
information of the general reeder of the 
Department of Studies and Conferences, are 
answered in the order in which they reach us. 
The Editor cannot engage to reply to in- 
quiries by private letter. 


(——— asa s 9 — 


OUR ANALEOTA. 

The Roman documents for the month are: 

SACRED CONGREGATION FOR THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SACRA- 
MENTS answers a question regarding the faculty of administer- 
ing solemn baptism at home when the infant to be baptized is 
not in danger of death but cannot be taken to church without 
risk. 

ROMAN CURIA announces officially some recent Pontifical 
appointments. 


RECENT EPISOOPAL ARMS. 
I. ARMS OF THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


Two coats impaled. A: Silver, a pale gules; on a chief 
azure a silver star of six points (See of Lincoln). B: Gules, 
between three fountains the forearms of our Lord and St. 
Francis in fess, silver, the hands pierced gules and holding a 
silver lily (Beckmann). The diocesan arms have been pre- 
viously explained in the REvrIEW.' On the Bishop's impale- 
ment the central charge is in honor of St. Francis and St. 
Joseph, his name patrons, while the heraldic “ fountains” are 
expressive of the etymology of his family name. 


II. ARMS OF THE BISHOP OF NATCHEZ. 


Two coats impaled. A: Per fess wavy silver and azure, in 
chief a sun gules charged with a silver cross-potent (See of 
Natchez). B: Silver, a cross gules between four lions sable, 
each facing the cross (Gerow). These diocesan arms have 
also been previously explained in the REVIEW.” The Bishop's 


1 Vol. LX, No. 3, p. 302. ? Vol. XLVI, No. 1, p. 94. 
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impalement is the coat of his family, with the lions erect in- 
stead of “ passant". 
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III. ARMS OF THE BISHOP OF MONTEREY AND FRESNO, 


Two coats impaled. A: Silver, a cross sable and a gold 
chain in orle (See of Monterey and Fresno). B: Gules, a 
stag lodged silver, quartering silver, a swan sable; on a chief 
azure a gold eagle (MacGinley). The diocesan arms are de- 
rived from those of the family of Zuniga, Counts of Monterey, 
whose sable “bend” has here been changed into a cross, pre- 
cisely as was done in the arms of the diocese of Lafayette. The 
gold chain on the Zuniga coat was very probably derived from 
the arms of the kings of Navarre. The bishop’s personal arms 
combine the MacGinley stag and the swan of Sinnott (his 
mother’s family). The eagle is for St. John, his name patron. 


IV. ARMS OF THE BISHOP OF OKLAHOMA. 


Two coats impaled. A: Gules, on a silver cross five arrow- 
heads gules (See of Oklahoma). B: Gules, two gold lions 
holding a silver tower; on a silver chief a cross gules cottised 
azure (Kelley). The word "Oklahoma" has been inter- 
preted as meaning either “red earth” or “ red people"; hence 
the field of gules. As the territory was the reservation of the 
five Southern tribes, the cross has been charged with five arrow- 
heads (which may also be regarded as expressive of the Sacred 
Wounds). The Bishop uses his ancient family arms, in their 
simplest and best form, with the addition of, in chief, the cross 
of the Catholic Church Extension Society, of which he was 
President. 

PIERRE DE CHAIGNON LA ROSE. 


MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. 


Paucity of material prevented my weaving a good mission 
story, so since the Mountain didn't come to Mohammed neither 
did the Mountains come “Too-mey”. And they were moun- 
tains too, because I've just returned from a visitation to the 
Christians living among the Marble Mountains of Tung On. 
Just now I feel like some one who has undergone a major opera- 
tion, so I must inflict you with a long drawn out recital of this 
mission trip which was my first. There is a difference though, 
because I'm doctor and patient, as well, since I think I'm the 
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one who performed the operation and I know I suffered the 
consequences. 

Starting away back in the earliest epochs of most ancient 
history, say, something like two weeks ago or a fortnight, as 
one says when one goes to visit one’s friends in Hong Kong, 
came a letter for Father McShane from the same Colony under 
His Britannic Majesty’s domain, purporting to contain infor- 
mation about the Tung On district. Perhaps this letter con- 
tained the necessary geographical index, but it meant nothing 
to me save a continued “detour”. Tung On is not in the Loting 
parish; and although, as you know, at one time it had many 
Catholics, several have died or dropped away, since this district 
has not been administered unto for about four or five years. 
Two previous attempts have been made to reach these Marble 
Mountains, but without success. A year ago last Spring. 
Father Taggart tried to go in from the West River, but was 
stopped by the ubiquitous bandits; and last April, Father 
Sweeney actually entered the outposts only to be taken seriously 
ill, before he could reach that first Christian village. The 
catechist who accompanied Father Sweeney could not go on 
alone, for he had to hurry Father Sweeney to Hong Kong 
where he spent a month or five weeks at the French Hospital. 
Since we have been enjoying comparative peace in this sector 
of the Kwang Tung Province and likewise being “ cursed” with 
good health I was elected to attempt the visitation this year. 
When I voted for myself the choice was unanimous. 

Accordingly, therefore, two hours after the arrival of the 
letter containing the alleged and supposed information, to- 
gether with Father McShane’s “ Boy”, Thomas, I was off 
Tung-On-ward. The first leg of the journey was made in a 
boat larger than a “saam paan ” but smaller than a junk. My 
instructions were to go in to the Tung On district from Lin 
Taan. We left Loting at 2:30 on Sunday afternoon and 
reached Lin Taan g: 30 the following morning. You may be 
sure I couldn’t sleep on the shelf that was alloted to me for my 
portion. Although I had my camp cotbed along and used it 
the remainder of the trip, I couldn’t put it up on this boat on 
account of the lack of space. With the exception of the noisy 
company playing “ma tseuk”, which game continued until 
3:00 A. M., most of the other people who made up the passenger 
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list slept very comfortably on the boards. Upon reaching Lin 
Taan, the coolie who carried the two baskets which made up 
our baggage, told us that Tung On was only four hours’ walk. 
Accordingly we went to an inn (commonly so-called) where 
I celebrated Mass at ro o'clock with the usual curious gallery 
gaping at me, Still it was a “locum decens" and I had no 
qualms of conscience about saying Mass there, as I had heard 
of some of our men celebrating the Holy Sacrifice in pagan 
temples which were the only reverent places available for the 
simple reason that there were no other places. With Mass 
over I dispatched the boy in quest of a baggage porter who 
would lead us on our four hours' walk (as I thought). After 
being absent about an hour, Thomas returned with the discon- 
certing news that Tung On was about 30 English miles from 
Lin Taan and that it would take all day to make it. Since it 
was after II o'clock there was nothing to do but to wait until 
the morrow. Plans had to be made for the hike; so, as a remote 
preparation the boy and myself walked all over Lin Taan be- 
fore we managed to engage the coolies who were to take us into 
the mountains. Besides, there was the usual time lost in “ talk- 
ing price". Since there were 30 miles to be covered I decided 
to hire a sedan chair, for I knew that such a distance on foot 
would about do me up for what was to come. To be sure I 
was “nicked " good and proper, for you know that a foreigner 
is expected to pay several times as much as a Chinese for any 
services rendered. 

When it came time to commence our journey the coolies 
started again on the subject that is very dear to their hearts— 
"talking price". Fortunately I had already paid down “ bar- 
gain money " which evidently didn't bind the bargain. But 
when I did pay I had the inn-keeper guarantee my deposit, so 
I really won out for once. I confidently told the coolies “to 
climb a tree" or “jump into the river” or ‘‘sump’n”, so they 
were finally prevailed upon to go, after a little argument and 
no more money. The first part of the journey was as usual 
and you know what the usual is. It’s indescribable. The 
second part of this trip from Lin Taan to Tung On though is a 
caution. 

At 11 o'clock in the morning the coolies stopped to buy rice, 
as there were to be no more small rice-gruel houses where they 
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could get a bowl of “chuk” and a cup of hot tea until Tung On 
was reached. From this time on until 5 in the afternoon, we 
passed but one lone house. At this farmhouse the coolies 
boiled their “chuk” and ate it at one o'clock. It was at this 
. house that we learned how the robbers had been busy and had 
robbed a man who had dared to come through only the day 
before. However, the chair-bearers didn’t appear to be afraid 
to continue as long as they had me for their freight. From 
here on the unusually narrow mountain trail was covered with 
a thick undergrowth of weeds showing clearly that we were 
on a less frequented path. At five we espied the first house 
since one o'clock. This house was off the regular path and 
nestling on an adjoining hill some distance away. I wasn't 
much surprised when the coolies pointed it out as “the place 
where the bandits live". At this place or perhaps a little 
farther on, not only the men but the women working in the 
fields were toting guns on their backs and wearing bullet belts. 
Later on, when Thomas, the boy, explained what he had seen, 
telling the Christians that these women were carrying guns to 
protect themselves from the bandits, one sophisticated youth 
piped up with “ Protect themselves nothing, those women are 
themselves bandits ". 

We got into Tung On city before dark, but we had some 
difficulty in locating the shop where the letter directed us to 
go. Somehow or other I can never seem to pass for a priest, 
for at the outset of the journey when I'm all spick and span 
and dressed up in my white barber coat, I'm sometimes taken 
for a Standard Oil Company representative, but always at the 
end of a hard day's travel I am sure to be mistaken for a little 
dried-up Protestant minister. In this incident it wasn't to be 
wondered at because the foreign preacher from Canton visits 
Tung On once a month in peace time, coming in from the West 
River and not by the way I made my entree. I went out by 
the way of the West River, which is not only shorter but a 
much better and more frequently traveled road. At last the 
shop was reached where we passed the night. Again I must 
have been mistaken for a minister for I wasn't permitted to 
baptize a little four-year-old boy because the older brother who 
was apparently ruling this household said, “ Not now, but when 
you come next time and bring a letter". Of course, I had a 
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letter written by Father Lane’s boy in Hong Kong. This boy 
was supposed to have been a native of Tung On, but no one 
seemed to know anything about him there. Night prayers 
were attended by one lone old woman, the boy and myself, but 
as prayers were finishing, I was surprised to be greeted by an 
oldster of some sixty summers with the Catholic salutation of 
“Tin chue po yau, Shan Foo". I was told that there was but 
one Catholic family in Tung On, but this old gentleman was 
one; in fact, all things considered he was the only one since he 
alone went to confession and received Holy Communion on the 
following morning. He wasn’t very well instructed though, 
so the boy explained a few of the essentials which he knew at 
one time but had forgotten and then we went to bed but not to 
sleep. To make matters worse, a crowd of pagan relatives who 
had come in from the country for some kind of a celebration 
arrived in all their noisiness at midnight. About the time they 
stopped talking it was time to get up. That morning before 
Mass it took a good part of an hour to get a Confession out of 
the old fellow who came to the shop the night before, but I 
finally allowed him to go, as well as to receive Holy Com- 
munion. 

After Mass I tried to get away immediately, but the basket 
porter didn’t show up and it started to rain. I hadn’t the re- 
motest idea where I was to go next for I was told that an old 
Christian would meet me in Tung On city to take me into the 
surrounding villages where the Christians were. The infor- 
mation I had picked up the night before was very meagre and 
entirely unsatisfactory. What I did learn was that there were 
three villages each equally distant from Tung On (each a four 
hours’ walk, but I don’t believe it now). However, in Village 
Number One there were no Catholics now because they had 
all apostatized and had returned to “paai shan”, worship of 
the graves of their ancestors on the hill sides. The "Shan 
Foo" shouldn't go there. I didn't. In village Number Two 
there was a family feud and a lawsuit, as ever, in progress. It 
seems that one family had become Catholic and another family 
took exception to this action, questioning the legality of join- 
ing a “foreign teaching". Both sides took the case to court 
where it is still under litigation. Being no lawyer I went not 
to village Number Two. Wan Choh Ying was Village Num- 
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ber Three that had “several tens" of “ warm-hearted ” or zeal- 
ous Catholic “ Friends ", so to this village I went. As it was 
raining again when we left Tung On I hired another sedan 
chair. There was more wrangling over the price and while I 
was swindled on the price paid, I’m glad now that I engaged 
the chair, for the road was unfamiliar to the basket porter as 
well as to the chair coolies who lost the way many times during 
the day. We didn’t “slip into” Wan Choh Ying until five in 
the afternoon after a hike of seven hours instead of four. 
When the men, women and children working in the rice paddies 
saw us coming down the mountain and entering the valley they 
all shouted “The Father has come. God bless the Father”. 
To be taken for a priest where I least expected it was indeed a 
most pleasing and delightful sensation to experience, and for 
the moment I almost forgot the teeming rain. A priest home- 
side on a sick-call couldn’t have received a more cordial and 
whole-hearted reception than was mine after that day in mud 
and mire. The head of the village (it had about 30 people) 
stopped work and so did everybody else to welcome me. The 
fatted calf which happened to be a very fine chicken was killed 
for the “Shan Foo's" supper, after which Thomas, the boy, 
asked a few questions, but he didn’t get very far in the cate- 
chism before he was made aware that these people had been 
very well instructed indeed. When all assembled for night 
prayers I was again edified at the manner in which they re- 
cited the prayers and litanies. Then came the Confessions. 
There were only eight or nine, but these few knew just what 
to do at Confession and did it. Very little time was necessary 
and I had no difficulty with the Confessions. And there hadn't 
been a priest in this village for about four years! The French 
Fathers who used to care for this district were wont to visit the 
villages three or four times a year, coming up from Shiu Hing 
and remaining with the people for perhaps a week at a time. 
The French Fathers certainly instruct their converts well. 
The following morning after Mass there were six baptisms 
and ceremonies supplied for two others. For the baptismal 
ceremony salt was ready to be blessed and there was also water 
and another bowl to catch the water after Baptism. They 
themselves also asked for the supplying of ceremonies for the 
two little boys whom Father J. Donovan had baptized on his 
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last visitation when he didn’t have the Holy Oils. With all 
these ceremonies over, my thought was to get away, but I 
couldn't because of the heavy rain. I decided to wait awhile 
before pushing on to the West River, which I was told was 
only three hours’ walk. Of course, I was sceptical as to this 
distance, but I had to wait until the rain subsided anyway. Not 
only that day did I have to remain but also the next on account 
of the torrential rains. During my stay I was rather surprised 
when the head of the village proudly displayed Fr. Superior’s 
name card together with those of Monsignor Walsh and Father 
Donovan. What no one could quite fathom though was the 
fact that J. E. W. is now a " Chue Kaau” (Bishop) and the 
“Taai Tong Ka” back in “Fa Kei" is not! It was too much 
for me to attempt to explain. My boy who is not used to village 
life since he is from Hong Kong was visibly disgusted with life 
and with me, too, for making him go through such an ordeal. 
He worried me and teased me so much that I made two at- 
tempts to leave, going so far as to borrow his Chinese trousers 
and grass sandals for the muddy and slippery roads as well as 
donning a Chinese raincoat also made of grass. The natives 
on the other hand certainly wanted me to remain with them as 
long as possible, “It is raining too hard and besides there are 
‘ten over’ streams that you will have to cross". On the even- 
ing before we did finally get away I was asked to bless all the 
houses in the village. Again I was surprised to find in the 
room that used to be the chapel, the bow! of water for me to 
bless as well as a little twig of a tree which I had seen one of 
the men cutting a while before. At first I didn’t know the 
reason for this twig, but I soon learned that it was meant to 
serve as holy water sprinkler. As at the baptismal ceremony, 
each one wanted all that was coming to him, so I had to bless 
everything that had the semblance of a roof over it. And what 
poverty! I thought that the house where Thomas and I had 
quarters was poor, but these other shacks were simply terrible. 
Wan Choh Ying Village may not be rich in material things 
but I do think the people have that precious gift of faith which 
is denied so many living all around us and who live just as 
poorly. On Saturday morning there was rain and more rain. 


1“ Taai Tong Ka" means the “ Big Boss” and “Fa Kei” the “ Flowery 
Flag ", signifying America. 
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When I began to make preparations to go and the people saw 
my intentions they again tried to prevail upon me to stay. “O, 
do stay ”, they said, “ to-morrow is Sunday and we haven't had 
Sunday Mass for more than five years". I certainly did want 
to remain but I had promised the boy that rain or no rain we 
would leave. Thomas didn't want to come along in the first 
place, but Father McShane promised him that we would be 
gone only a week and that the trip wouldn't be a difficult one. 
Before seven o'clock on that Saturday morning, then, all the 
Christians of the village assembled for my blessing and we were 
soon after on the road in a drizzling rain. There were numer- 
ous streams to cross. Since I couldn't very well cross them 
myself, one of the baggage bearers after depositing the baskets 
on one shore would return to carry me across astride his back. 
We weren't on the road more than an hour when the rain again 
came down in torrents but I couldn't think of stopping or turn- 
ing back for Thomas was plodding right along and singing be- 
cause he was on his way at last. 


Joun J. Toomey, A.F.M. 
Loting, Kwangtung, China. 


ERRONEOUS SOHOLASTIO DOOTRINE. 


Students of apologetics will be interested in the following 
reply of the Holy Office to a series of questions proposed re- 
garding the doctrinal correctness of certain propositions held 
by some modern teachers in philosophy and theology. The 
twelve propositions here censured as untenable on Catholic 
scholastic grounds have in substance been condemned as con- 
trary to right faith and morals by the doctrinal authority of 
the Vatican Council, but are here separately emphasized to 
meet definite errors. 

“I. Conceptus seu idez abstracte per se nullo modo possunt 
constituere imaginem realitatis rectam atque fidelem, etsi par- 
tialem tantum. 

"II. Neque ratiocinia ex eis confecta per se nos ducere 
possunt in veram cognitionem eiusdem realitatis. 

"III. Nulla propositio abstracta potest haberi ut immuta- 
biliter vera. 
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“TV. In assecutione veritatis, actus intellectus, in se sumptus, 
omni virtute specialiter apprehensiva destituitur, neque est 
instrumentum proprium et unicum huius assecutionis, sed valet 
tantummodo in complexu totius actionis humane, cuius pars et 
momentum est, cuique soli competit veritatem assequi et pos- 
sidere. | 

“V. Quapropter veritas non invenitur in ullo actu particulari 
intellectus, in quo haberetur 'conformitas cum obiecto', ut 
aiunt Scholastici, sed veritas est semper in fieri, consistitque in 
adzquatione progressiva intellectus et vitz, scilicet in motu 
quodam perpetuo, quo intellectus evolvere et explicare nititur 
id quod parit experientia vel exigit actio: ea tamen lege ut in 
toto progressu nihil unquam ratum fixumque habeatur. 

“VI. Argumenta logica, tum de existentia Dei, tum de 
credibilitate Religionis christianz, per se sola, nullo pollent 
valore, ut aiunt obiectivo: scilicet per se nihil probant pro or- 
dine reali. 

“VII. Non possumus adipisci ullam veritatem proprii nom- 
inis quin admittamus existentiam Dei, immo et Revelationem. 

"VIII. Valor quem habere possunt huiusmodi argumenta 
non provenit ex eorum evidentia seu vi dialectica, sed ex exi- 
gentiis ‘subiectivis’ vitæ vel actionis, quæ ut recte evolvantur 
sibique cohzreant, his veritatibus indigent. 

"IX. Apologesis illa quz procedit ‘ab extrinseco ',—scilicet 
ea quz a cognitione naturali factorum historicorum, relatorum 
in Libris Sacris, presertim in Evangelio, ascendit, mediante 
ratiocinio, ad stabiliendum eorundem factorum character super- 
naturale et divinum, unde tandem concludit Deum esse auc- 
torem revelationis quam muniunt—est methodus infirma puer- 
ilisque, neque respondet legitimis exigentiis humanz mentis 
qualis est hodie. 

"X. Miraculum in se nude sumptum,—scilicet prout est 
factum sensibile quod soli potentie divina attribui potest præ- 
cisione facta tum ab eius significatione symbolica, tum ab exi- 
gentiis subiectivis hominis,—non praebet solidum argumentum 
Revelationis. 

“XI. Praxis religiosa legitima non est fructus certitudinis 
quam homo habet de veritate, sed, contra, medium unicum ob- 
tinendi de hac veritate certitudinem. 
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“ XII. Etiam post fidem conceptam, homo non debet quies- 
cere in dogmatibus religionis, eisque fixe et immobiliter ad- 
hzrere, sed semper anxius manere progrediendi ad ulteriorem 
veritatem, nempe evolvendo in novos sensus, immo et corrigendo 
id quod credit. 

“Eminentissimi ac Reverendissimi Domini Cardinales una 
mecum Inquisitores Generales, prehabito D. D. Consultorum 
voto, respondendum decreverunt: 

“< Propositiones delatas, prouti iacent, in globo esse iam a 
Concilio Vaticano et a Sancta Sede proscriptas et damnatas vel 
viam sternentes ad easdem propositiones iam proscriptas et 
damnatas '*. 

" Hac pro meo munere Amplitudini Tuz significans, fausta 
cuncta atque felicia a Domino adprecor. 

“R. CARD. MERRY DEL VAL”. 

Romae, 1 Dec., 1924. 

SUPR. S. CONGR. S. OFFICII. 


ARE PRIESTS WISER THAN LAYMEN? 


The clerical body in the United States has been for a long 
time a shepherd class apart, a sort of respectable and, of its 
nature, a sacred police corps, commandeered and salaried to 
keep the flock in the fold and to build stone walls around it 
in order to keep the sheep from running away or being enticed 
to less safe but more alluring pastures. A similar condition 
among the Palestinian Jews before and at the time of our Lord's 
coming to institute our new priesthood led to the discrimina- 
tion between the Pharisees and the Apostles. The former were 
to be respected because they had the authority and were keep- 
ers and exponents of the law of Moses. They were not how- 
ever to be imitated unless they were of the kind which showed 
respect for and interest in the welfare of the flock, that is the 
family, so as to lift the burden of sin from its members. Such 
was Simeon, priest in Jerusalem at the time of Christ. He 
took the Babe that bore the guilt of the world, through a divine 
act of mercy, from the arms of His Mother and blessed her be- 
cause he foresaw sorrow in her heart. In so doing he blessed 
himself, “quia Deus visitavit plebem suam ”. 

There are many reasons which may be assigned for the 
tendency of priests to regard themselves as a privileged and 
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separate class. Their sacred functions; their freedom from the 
care of earning their daily bread by toil under a master, or 
by shrewd speculation ; their recognized authority coming from 
God and dispensing them from having to give an account to 
man; their celibate state which causes them to seek mutual 
protection in the creation of a bachelor association among 
themselves, excluding women and offering a sort of club life 
which affords opportunities to talk ' shop" and encourage each 
other in the foibles of pastoral distinction—these, and the fact 
that they are tied to duty only on two days of the week, though 
they may do it every day in the week, foster among clerics a 
certain isolation in the social sense—a class distinction which 
puts the laity in the gallery. Even there they cannot talk 
back to the sacred functionary on the elevated platform of the 
sanctuary. 

Now this is not, if we may judge from the standard instruc- 
tion of the Gospel, what Christ the High Priest who conse- 
crates us and sends us on His mission, intended. If He once 
of a night talked to Nicodemus about the theology of the sacra- 
ments, He much more often conversed with Lazarus and his 
family at Bethany where the disciples had their seminary 
shortly prior to ordination. Even before He instructs His 
disciples, and ordains them, He discusses religion in practical 
fashion at the well in Samaria, and sends a woman on an errand 
which brings about the evangelization and conversion of a 
multitude who aver that they believe in Him, not only because 
of the woman’s testimony that He had heard her confession and 
taught her how to prepare for Holy Communion, but because 
" we ourselves have heard Him and know that this is indeed the 
Saviour of the world" (John 4:42). 

If our laymen and women make claims to share the pre- 
rogative of instructing like Eleazarus of Bethany or the 
Samaritan woman, we are apt to remind them of certain estab- 
lished restrictions. Sisters and Brothers may teach children, 
provided we approve of the teachers. They incidentally do the 
work for us which Christ meant us to do when He said, “ Let 
the little children come to Me". That they should work with 
us is certainly legitimate and desirable. But apart from this 
helpful interference we are often aroused to an exaggerated 
protest if a layman happens to remind us of the law that binds 
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both us and him. The reminder need not come in the form of 
criticism of a personal character. It suffices at times to arouse 
the indignation of prelates and priests if a layman speaks or 
writes, with the conscious sense and expression of superior 
knowledge, not merely in science but in ethics, religion and 
theology. Yet to assume that a layman may not know a great 
deal more, even of theology, than a priest, is manifestly absurd. 
What differentiates the ordained cleric from the layman is not 
superior knowledge of any kind, however much it may be de- 
sired and expected of a priest, but the sacred commission to 
preach the Gospel and the power to administer the sacraments. 
As for the commission to preach the Gospel, it is a command to 
do what is not very difficult to know. The essential difference 
lies in the sacramental virtue which, while it does not require 
much knowledge or wisdom, demands a commission from 
proper authority. 

In view of this fact, the attitude, arising from hypersensitive 
self-love, which would exclude laymen from teaching philos- 
ophy, ethics, theology, and above all from claiming the right- 
minded practical wisdom which comes from intercourse with 
the world, is unreasonable, and under circumstances injurious 
to the common interests of religion and society. 

Among the voices that have been raised of late modestly to 
declare and emphasize this truth is the recently established 
literary organ, under Catholic auspices, the Commonweal. We 
note that its editors in an article reviewing their first year’s 
work, congratulate themselves on the receipt of numerous hard 
criticisms. They were glad to learn what can be said against 
their policy and their methods, so that they might the better 
improve their conduct. We believe, however, without having 
the authority of the conductors of the journal, and merely from 
inferences which the logic of things suggests, that the Common- 
weal has been criticized, among other things, for its assump- 
tion that it can teach not only laymen but the clergy as well. 
The ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW, while edited for the exclusive 
reading of priests or clerical subscribers, occasionally furnishes 
information derived from laymen. Such information covers, 
generally, matter in which the cleric is helped by professional 
men, as in the fields of pastoral medicine, jurisprudence, meth- 
ods of administration, bookkeeping, etc. Occasionally, though 
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rarely, we publish information on topics of a speculative phil- 
osophical or theological nature, in which the intellectual keen- 
ness and education of the layman offer food for reflection to 
students of theology. A recent instance of this kind provoked 
some wise cleric to protest against having (mere) laymen teach 
priests their theology. We maintain, against such protests, 
that, whilst the views expressed are open to criticism, just as 
are the views of any priest writing on matters not defined dog- 
matically though enjoying dogmatic importance, the question 
of lay and cleric does not at all affect the matter. We keep 
the REVIEW among clerics, so as to discuss our obligations and 
methods en famille, and not to provoke needless and unqualified 
comment from incompetent casual readers. But we have no 
thought “that we alone know it all”. Some of the best teach- 
ers of theology, from the earliest ages of the Church, have been 
laymen. Cassiodorus is a good example in point—he wrote 
philosophy and theology fourteen hundred years ago; and 
George Ward is another of more recent time. 

What we should by all just means do is to encourage the zeal 
of our educated laymen and women by seconding and support- 
ing the efforts they make to raise the Church of Christ in the 
estimation of that large and well-disposed class of Americans 
who seek to carry out the high moral standard of the Gospel, 
and who are hindered from seeing and following it in the 
Catholic Church only because we fail to preach it to them, and 
to practise it within the circle in which they meet us as Cath- 
olics. Weall are gainers from every effort to teach and govern 
under the standard of Christ. To encourage this is more 
profitable than are discussions whether we have and who are 
the learned among us. What we need more than knowledge 
is wisdom, which is not the exclusive possession of any class, 
either of priests or of laymen. 


A OATHOLIO PHYSIOIAN ON MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE. 


The REVIEW has frequently dwelt upon the insidious propa- 
ganda that is being made on behalf of immorality by the ad- 
vocates of birth control, destruction of the unborn, and kindred 
practices. These evils threaten to invade Catholic family life, 
despite the efforts of priests in their preaching and in the con- 
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fessional to counteract them. Much of the wrong comes from 
non-Christian physicians who, by suggestion and prescription 
in their service of Catholic patients, maintain the principle 
that the bodily health of the patient who seeks relief from 
suffering is the highest good of man. Innumerable printed 
sources, pretending to be guides in married life, and text books 
in medical schools, foster the same destructive teaching. This 
we pointed out of late in a review of two medical works which 
enjoy wide popularity and which are offered to the clergy as 
giving reliable information in health matters from the pro- 
fessional point of view. | 

There are, on the other hand, a number of excellent texts 
for the medico-pastoral student written in Latin, as well as in 
the vernacular. These do not, however, as a rule appeal to the 
general reader so as to supply a trustworthy handbook for 
material and moral guidance in family life, although there is 
a distinctly Catholic literature which deals with the problems 
of marriage in one or other of its religious, that is moral and 
canonical, phases. What we still needed was an all-sided 
presentation of the duties of married life and the advantages 
of conformity to them, such as reason and religion suggest. 
Under these conditions we get valuable help from a newly pub- 
lished work, Married Life, by Dr. Reinhold Willman. Itisa 
complete survey of the subject with which it deals. From an- 
swering the question “ Who should marry?” the author pro- 
ceeds to discuss the impediments of marriage from the physical 
and moral standpoints. Next, the relative fitness of the parties 
and the use of the means that render marriage fruitful. Here 
the need of instruction is of great importance, as the confessor 
knows and as the author shows. His directions pass through 
all the phases of the marital congress and its results. Next, 
the subject of the child engages the attention of the reader. 
To “destroy the unborn” is wrong and unnatural. Artificial 
abortion is characterized as a horror against which nature 
rebels. All the precautions to secure the birth of a healthy 
child, and the continuous well-being of the mother, are given 
in brief and easily intelligible language. 

After this the author takes up the problem of the child's 
training and education in the physical, intellectual, and moral 
orders. He points out that there is no morality without re- 
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ligion, and that complete physical and intellectual welfare is 
impossible where there is disregard of the moral law or religion. 

From the well-being of the family the writer draws his in- 
ferences to the public weal. Sterility, social misery, disease, 
are problems with which the civil government as well as society 
and the Church are concerned. Law is powerless, and drastic 
measures are futile, in combating the evils of moral and mental 
degeneration, depopulation and crime. The only safeguard 
of public welfare is a rightly and properly protected family 
life. 

From what has been said the reader will glean the value of 
Dr. Willman's book. While the title-page styles it “a family 
book”’, it possesses distinct interest for the physician, the nurse, 
and above all the student of pastoral theology, as well as the 
confessor. The author is a physician of high standing in his 
community, and has had long years of experience in a wide pro- 
fessional circle. He deals with the problems of married life 
as a lay apostle who is anxious to second the high moral aims 
of the priest in the guidance of his flock, under the divine law 
and for the good of the community. The book! is worthy of 
unreserved commendation to the professional man, the guide 
of souls, and to the intelligent and well disposed husband or 
wife, father or mother of the family. 


THE OATHOLIO OHOIRMASTER. 


At a recent convention held under the auspices of the 
diocesan Church Music Commission in Syracuse, the Right Rev. 
Daniel J. Curley promulgated a code of new Church Music 
Regulations for the guidance of pastors and their choir leaders, 
which deserves the attention of our clergy everywhere in the 
United States. The Bishop's address and Professor Nicola A. 
Montani's masterly exposition of the practical view which the 
dignity, decorum and devotional purpose of Catholic worship 
urge upon clergy and choirmasters in our churches to-day 
should receive the widest possible propagation in rectories and 
seminaries. We need not apologize, therefore, if we reproduce 
here the gist of what the Editor of The Catholic Choirmaster 


1 Married Life. A Family Handbook by Reinhold Willman, M.D. J. S. 
Hyland and Co., Chicago, Ill. Pp. 480. Price, $3.00. 
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stressed in his earnest appeal to the members of the Convention. 
Years ago, when Pope Pius X first issued his famous Znstruction 
on Church Music for the Catholic world, we sought to aid the 
cause thus inaugurated by publishing a separate magazine, 
Church Music, under the able editorship of Monsignor H. T. 
Henry, now professor at the Catholic University. "When sub- 
sequently new life was added to the movement by the organiza- 
tion of Gregorian Schools with their separate organs which are 
to-day represented by the Pius X School of Sacred Music, New 
York, and its branches of affiliation throughout the country, 
we felt that the matter had gone into hands which made our 
efforts unnecessary. Nevertheless THE ECCLESIASTICAL RE- 
VIEW deems it part of its duty and efficiency to direct attention 
from time to time to the self-sacrificing enterprise of bishops, 
pastors, and choirmasters who strive to promote a due apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and solemnity of the chant which God has 
ordained for the service of His temple. 

After referring briefly to the age-long conflict between those 
who had sought to secularize the sacred ritual, mainly from 
commercial motives, and the ecclesiastical authorities who 
wished to uphold the sanctity of the liturgical services in har- 
mony with the rules laid down for that purpose by competent 
teachers, Mr. Montani stated some plain facts and drew the 
logical inferences in the following words: 


We take it as a matter of course that the vestments worn by the 
priest should be entirely different from the common garments worn 
at home or in the street. The vessels used for the sacred Liturgy 
are different from the goblets—water glasses now used at our tables. 
The architecture is distinctive from the moving picture house. Al- 
though, aside, it may be noted that the architects have begun to 
utilize the Gothic Cathedral as a model for the tops of their huge 
sky-scrapers. Thus we see art reverting to the true forms created 
for and inspired by the Church. No one questions the propriety or 
fitness of the altar, distinctive in style as it is from the roll-top desk; 
nor does one expect to see in the high vaulted domes, the modern 
imitations of pantheistic art. . . . 

. . . Before proceeding with illustrations of this point, it will be 
apropos to ask: What type of music does the Church consider ap- 
propriate? The Church, guided by the Holy Spirit, has selected a 
distinctive type of sacred music, associated with the earliest days of 
Christianity and intimately connected with its ceremonies from the 
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time of the Catacombs. This type is so individual that no one can 
escape the fact that it belongs in the Church. The very atmosphere 
of this music is churchly and creates a feeling of devotion. It is 
not rhapsodizing to state that in hearing the Chant—Gregorian or 
plain chant—one is immediately transported to the early days of the 
Church. We cannot help but feel the force of these inspired melo- 
dies, so consoling, so devotional, so radically different from the 
modernistic nerve-racking melodies of the dance type with their 
obvious appeal to the sensual nature. But to this ancient music we 
must listen with ears that are “ tuned in”, as tt were, to that period— 
and accept the message that it conveys—with the humble heart and 
devout feelings of the early Christians, just as we accept as a matter 
of course the vestments, the candelabra, the altar, and the other vital 
adjuncts to the ceremonies, with all their symbolism. 

If we carry into the sanctuary the impression of music of the 
jazz type, the florid, operatic or the secular style and expect the 
music of the Church to be akin to that, or if we try to make the 
church music conform to this secular type, then we lay ourselves 
open to the charge of inconsistency, to say the least. For when we 
admit with our eyes that the vestments, altar, sacred vessels, all are 
in keeping with the ceremonies, we belie with our ears when we 
demand that the music be in accordance with our modern conception 
of art or that it must conform to the secular style. . . . 

The Church does not ask that we give up our modern music. 
(She even admits the liturgical modern music in the services.) All 
that she requests is that when we enter the Temple, we figuratively 
take off our shoes, the shoes of secularism, the trappings of worldli- 
ness ; and as we dip our hands in holy water, we cleanse our hearts 
and minds from things of this earth and enter into the realm of the 
saints and into the presence of God Himself. She asks only this, that 
we preserve inviolate the atmosphere, the sanctity and holiness of 
the House of God and allow ourselves to be permeated with this 
holy atmosphere. She asks us to leave outside the portals of the 
Holy of Holies the corrupting atmosphere of frivolity, materialism, 
and artificiality. The House of God should be a sanctuary in every 
way. The very atmosphere should give deep rest and comfort and 
proper surcease from the trials and tribulations of the outer world. 
There is no question but that a devotional attitude is intensified by 
the proper surroundings. The very walls, the windows, the altar 
lamp, the mosaics and paintings—all these exterior manifestations 
stimulate devotion and are not to be lightly esteemed. Great com- 
posers have felt the tremendous force of this spiritual element in 
the chant, and when they desired to reproduce in some artificial 
manner the natural atmosphere of the church, they borrowed the 
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chant. They felt they could not suggest in their reproduction the 
feeling of churchliness by adopting the artificial or secular type. 
Wagner took the choral “ Amen” used in Dresden as his leitmotif 
or theme in Parsifal. He knew the churchly impression could only 
be coneyed by a natural art form and not by its poor artificial 
imitation. 

The Motu Proprio which defines these elements in music and makes 
clear the dividing line between the sacred and secular types is but 
the modern offshoot of the famous decree issued by the Council of 
Trent, which, literally translated, reads as follows: “The use of 
music in the church mixed with lascivious songs, secular action, pro- 
fane dialogue, noises and screeches is forbidden.” This action was 
taken because of the boldness of the singers who introduced in the 
music of the Mass bits of the popular songs of the day—one section 
of the choir singing the tune in the vernacular text while the other 
sing a florid accompaniment something like the pitter-patter style 
nowadays heard in the musical comedies. 

Can we imagine the effect of hearing, during the Mass, the tenor 
of the choir singing the English words and the tune of “ Sweet 
Adeline ", while the rest of the singers continued an accompaniment 
with the Latin text of the Mass? But that is what brought about 
the threat by the Council of Trent to abolish all figured music. 
Composers had lost all sense of proportion when they were allowed 
to substitute for the unisonous chant their contrapuntal works—in 
polyphonic form. Up to the twelfth century the chant had kept 
pure and unsullied the musical services. Even the introduction in 
the church services of the organ, in the eighth century, Discant and 
Falso Bordone, the simple forms of counterpoint, did not secularize 
the music, for the Gregorian ideal was uppermost and held sway 
throughout the centuries. Rome was the centre of culture during 
these first ten centuries. Choir schools were established for the train- 
ing of singers who went to every part of the world instructing and 
Carrying on the tradition. Great impetus was given to the move- 
ment in the tenth century by the invention of the staff by Guido 
D’Arezzo. Previous to this time it required ten years at least for 
singers to memorize the contents of the Gradual and the Anti- 
phonaries, which were all written in Neumatic notation, or a musical 
shorthand, and handed down by tradition. After the free use of 
the materials of composition counterpoint became as absorbing a 
game as the cross-word puzzles of our time. In fact, church music 
became the vehicle for the display of great ingenuity in these music 
cross-word puzzles. Every one seemed to be trying their hand at 
composing Masses with popular songs as the theme. Congregations 
concerned themselves mainly about the solution of mystical puzzles 
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and in seeing whether they could distinguish the main tune or popu- 
lar melody amidst the contrapuntal ornamentation. 


PROTESTANT AID OF EVANGELIOAL MINISTRY. 


Qu. A Protestant student for the Protestant ministry is finan- 
cially aided during his college course by a society for helping stu- 
dents. There was an understanding that, should the student give up 
the ministry for some other profession, the money was to be refunded 
' to the society. On the other hand, if he “ persevered”, no reim- 
bursement was expected. 

The student becomes a Catholic, prepares for the priesthood and 
is ordained. 

Is he bound in justice to pay back the Protestant society the 
money given him? 

A moral-professor answered that the student need not: 1. because 
the student in becoming a priest has not changed his profession but 
is engaged in the “true gospel ministry "; 2. it would be hardly 
right to give money to propagate heresy; 3. the donors could hardly 
be expected to object to the field the student now finds himself in. 

No demand for the money has ever been made by the Protestant 
society. 


Resp. The intention of the society which supplied the 
money in question was not to benefit the student by according 
him a college education; its purpose in educating him was to 
further the interests of that particular denomination. The 
understanding, therefore, that the student must persevere, i. e. 
become an ordained minister, was not a modus, it was not a 
suggestion which the student could follow or not; it was a 
strict condition under which assistance was tendered. The 
money advanced was in reality a loan, to be cancelled when 
the student was actually engaged in the ministerial work in- 
tended by the donors. The funds were accepted on the under- 
standing that if for any reason the student did not persevere 
and thus benefit the sect, payment must be made. The only 
law governing a donation of this kind is the intention of the 
donor. If this has been fulfilled, no payment should be made. 
If it has not been fulfilled, the student acquired no title to the 
money, and the society should be reimbursed. The reason 
why the condition has not been fulfilled, the good or bad faith 
.of the student in accepting the donation, evidently does not 
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affect the case. To protect itself, the society insists that the 
beneficiary complete the course for the ministry; otherwise, it 
would be spending money with no advantage to the denomina- 
tion. 

The student in the case has not fulfilled the condition he 
accepted. It became for him impossible of fulfillment, but this 
does not terminate his obligation to repay the money expended 
upon him. If his circumstances allow, he is bound to reim- 
burse the society. 

This obligation seems to be admitted by the moral professor 
quoted, but he submits three “ causa excusantes a restitutione ". 
The first construes the intention of the society as including the 
ministry of the Gospel. But this interpretation seems too 
broad and would probably be repudiated by the donors, who 
intend to advance the interests only of the sect to which they 
belong. The second is not without difficulty. To return 
money to the society might eventually aid in propagating 
heresy. This aid rendered to heresy, however, would be in- 
direct, the better intellectual formation of its adherents, and, 
furthermore, the definite obligation of justice must be observed, 
and should not be suspended or canceled because of a possible 
future advance in error. Otherwise, it would be excusable to 
rifle a sectarian church, to repudiate debts to heretics, to over- 
reach them unjustly in business, etc. The third reason ex- 
cusing from restitution is a broad interpretation of the mind 
of the donors, containing an implicit condonation of the debt. 
Whether this is their mind or not can only be determined by 
prudently discovering it, and this appears to be the most prac- 
tical solution of the difficulty. 


PIUS XI “ EPISOOPUS.” 


Qu. Ina recent number of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis there are 
two decrees of Canonization, each of which is signed by the Holy 
Father as “ Ecclesiae Catholicae Episcopus". Is this an old form 
or a new one, or is it reserved for Canonization decrees? To me it 
seems unusual, and, yet, it has solemnity and authority that com- 
mand attention. QuiRINUS. 


Resp. The simple title of “ Episcopus" was used by the 
Roman Pontiffs in signing letters and documents as early as 
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the fifth century. Pope Symmachus (498-514) and Pope 
Pelagius I (556-561) sign " Episcopus Ecclesiae Catholicae 
Urbis Romae". Pope Martin I signs “ Episcopus Sanctae 
Catholicae et Apostolicae Ecclesiae" and in a few instances 
“ Episcopus Sanctae Dei et Apostolicae Romanae Ecclesiae ". 
Later the signature became the customary distinction of Papal 
Bulls, and has been retained ever since for these documents, 
among which the announcement of the Jubilee may be reckoned. 


ERROR IN OONSEORATING A OHALIOE. 


Qu. At the consecration of a chalice and paten, a young priest 
by mistake brought the Sanctum Oleum. A search after the mistake 
had been detected failed to reveal anything about the validity of the 
“consecration ". The chalice and paten were afterward consecrated 
with Sanctum Chrisma. 

Was the first ceremony valid? What about the second conse- 
cration ? 


Resp. The S. Chrisma, like the Oleum Catechumenorum 
and the Oleum Infirmorum, each blessed by a different form to 
indicate its special purpose in the prescribed ceremonial of the 
Church, are all Olea. Since the form of blessing determines 
by its prayer the particular grace conveyed by the application 
of the matter, the substitution of one oil for the other seems 
to frustrate the immediate intention of the Church. Hence 
theologians generally hold that an error of this kind renders 
the effect of consecration doubtful. 

An analogous case is presented in the actual use at the Holy 
Sacrifice of the chalice not formally consecrated for the cele- 
bration of Mass. Diana, Coninck, Tamburini, and others main- 
tained that the very touch of the Sacred Species in such case 
suffices to supply the omitted consecration with S. Chrisma. 
Against this opinion is that of the greater number of theolo- 
gians, such as Lacroix, Lugo, and St. Alphonsus, whose opinion 
is sustained by the decision of the S. Congregation of Rites (31 
August, 1868, ad 7, n. 3162), on the ground that the Church 
has authoritatively instituted the rite (“quia Ecclesia, pro 
forma consecrationis calicis, verbalem benedictionem cum 
Chrismatis inunctione assignavit”. Merati in Gavant, I, p. I1, 
tit. n. 9). 
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Accordingly it would seem necessary to reconsecrate in the 
said circumstances, although it may not be necessary to repeat 
the entire form beyond the distinguishing words prescribed by 
the rite. 


OONFERRING OF TONSURE AND MINOR ORDERS. 


Qu. Was there among the Bishops of America before the Code 
the practice of conferring the Tonsure and Minor Orders on the 
same day? If so, do you think it had the nature of a legal custom, 
to the effect of undoing the prescription of the last clause of canon 
978, in virtue of the rule set down in canon 5? 

Was there a privilege granted by the Holy See to the mendicants 
and regulars to receive orders without the observance of the inter- 
stices, and does it still hold after the Code? 

CLERICUS. 


Resp. The Council of Trent (cap. XI) ordained nothing 
with regard to an interval between tonsure and minor orders. 
It did command that the four minor orders be conferred at 
intervals, unless it appeared more expedient to the bishop to 
act otherwise. Hence, according to the Tridentine legislation, 
tonsure and the four minor orders, or even the four minor 
orders alone, could not be conferred on the same day. The 
latitude of this legislation gave rise to various local customs. 
In the city of Rome, Innocent XI (20 February, 1673) or- 
dained that tonsure should in the future not be conferred with 
the four minor orders, but only with the first two. Benedict 
XIII (20 May, 1725) commanded that tonsure be conferred 
alone, without any minor order, and the custom henceforth ob- 
tained of conferring tonsure alone, then the first two minor 
orders, and later the second two minor orders (Gasp., De Ord., 
502). The Roman custom is now the common law and is ex- 
tended to the Universal Church (C. 978-3). The records of 
several dioceses which have been examined attest the existence 
of the custom in this country of conferring tonsure with the 
four minor orders on the same day ; as this custom has not been 
expressly reprobated, it may still be followed, if the observance 
of the common law appears inexpedient to the Ordinary. 

The privilege of dispensing from the observance of the in- 
terstices has been granted to various orders since the Council 
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of Trent. Reiffenstuel (I, 11, 51) records a grant to the 
Society of Jesus made by Gregory XIII, another by Clement 
VIII to the Congregation of St. John the Evangelist in Portu- 
gal, and a third by Pius IV to the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. The privilege was granted anew to the Society of 
Jesus by Leo XII in 1826 (Aertnys, II, 578). No record is 
found of a direct privilege granted to the Friars Minor; if they 
have the privilege, they enjoy it by the faculty of communicat- 
ing in the privileges of other religious orders. 

A difficulty arises here, since the constitution of Gregory 
XIII Pium et utile, which granted the privilege to the Society 
of Jesus, expressly excluded this faculty from the general com- 
munication of privileges. The later grants, however, did not 
contain this prohibitive clause, and Ferraris (s. v. “ Inter- 
stitia") concludes that all religious orders which enjoy the 
communication of privileges, also possess the faculty of dis- 
pensing from the interstices. Since privileges are “de se” 
perpetual, and the code contains no derogation, this privilege 
remains still in force (Aertnys, l. c.). 


BINATION AND THE EUOHARISTIO FAST. 


Qu. A priest who attends two churches and binates on Sundays 
has been dispensed from observing the Eucharistic fast after the 
first Mass. May a priest who replaces him for a Sunday take ad- 
vantage of this dispensation? In other words, is the privilege of 
taking liquid nourishment between the Masses a personal or a local 
one? 


Resp. The privilege, as at present given by the Holy See in 
individual cases only, is entirely personal. 


Criticisms and Hotes. 


DARKNESS OR LIGHT. An Essay in the Theory of Divine Oontempla- 
tion. By Henry Browne, 8.J., M.A., New College, Oxford; Emeritus 
Professor of Greek in the National University of Ireland: Author of 
" The Oatholic Evidence Movement’; Editor of “ The Oity of Peace ". 
B. Herder Book Oo., St. Louis, Mo. 1925. Pp. viii— 280. 


In his Book of the High Romance, Mr. Michael Williams tells of 
his vain search for the higher life along the darksome ways of Ori- 
ental occultism and pseudo-mysticism until he met with Archbishop 
Hanna who first made him aware that genuine mysticism, the cul- 
mination of the highest life, was to be found only in Catholicism 
and directed him to the Carmelite priory in San Francisco as to one 
of the many thousands of Catholic institutions wherein the mystical, 
the contemplative, life is not simply taught as a theory, but habit- 
ually practised and lived. Like Mr. Williams, countless thousands 
of men and women in every age, but especially in these latter times, 
are groping for they know not what, save that wearied with the 
clashing of mutually contradictory creeds and religious opinions 
they are longing for peace and rest in some sort of communion with 
the Absolute, the Supremely One, the Undifferentiated All, the Soul 
of the Universe. And who shall say that the Omnipresent Father 
toward whom they are stretching out feeling hands as to the Un- 
known God, if haply they may touch Him, does not meet them in 
their groping toward a supersensuous life and accord to them some 
measure of communication with the Ideal Truth and the Supreme 
Beauty, which is at least a reflection, albeit faint, of Himself? This 
response of the Ideal to the aspirations of the human heart is after 
all but natural, that is, a touch in the dark of the Author of Nature, 
and has always been granted to noble souls like Plato, Plotinus, 
Marcus Aurelius, to say nothing of the Wordsworths, Brownings, 
Thompsons, Lowells, and other seekers after God in our own day 
and generation. 

To what degree, however, such communings with the Ideal are 
anything other than converse with abstract and personified projec- 
tions of the mind, the psychology of religious experience has not as 
yet been able to make out. On the other hand, the genuine contem- 
plative life wherein God by His grace does actually and personally 
lift up the clean of heart to some sort of vision of Himself—even 
though Father Browne will not allow it to be called the Beatific 
Vision—anyhow, to some intimately intuitive communion with Him- 
self—a communion so luminous and intense that other theorists who 
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set themselves to describe it, go so far as to identify it with at least 
fitful, transient glimpses of the Unveiled Deity—such unmistakably 
authentic mysticism has always found a home in the Catholic Church. 
It forms, as every one knows, the subject matter, “the formal ob- 
ject”, of a systematized body of doctrine and theory, called Mys- 
tical Theology, which is expounded by a countless number of teach- 
ers in every age and clime. Never more than to-day has it been so 
important that the safe and sound science and art of the contem- 
plative life should be thoroughly explained, seeing that the ceaselessly 
increasing quest for mystical experience is being pandered to by so 
many counterfeit systems which hide their elusive character and 
dangerous consequences under the specious guise of science and 
culture. 

The book at hand is therefore as timely as it is a valuable and 
reliable contribution to the literature of the subject. Happily it is, 
both as to contents and form, fairly abreast with modern specula- 
tion on the phenomena of mysticism. This is worth noting, for al- 
though the teaching of the earlier masters of mysticism has lost none 
of its substantial truth or solidity of theory, nevertheless some of the 
phenomena which they assign to supernatural agency, recent experi- 
mental psychology proves to be the effects of the natural automatism 
of the nervous human organism. 

Father Browne deals professedly and professionally with the 
essentially mystical experience and not with the extraordinary hap- 
penings which may or may not accompany, whether naturally or 
supernaturally, the conscious communion of the soul with God. He 
shows in the first place that the only safe and solid basis of that 
communion is revealed truth, dogma, the definitely accepted doc- 
trine of the Church. For, as he makes plain in a subsequent chapter, 
the mystical state is essentially the act of faith intensified and held 
constant by the illumination of grace. The mystical state, while 
transfused with the heat radiated from the soul’s volitional energy, 
is in its inmost essence an intellectual act and in this sense accedes 
to, may be likened to (but may not be identified with), the Beatific 
Vision. 

In some respects the most interesting, as it is the fullest chapter 
in the book, is the one which deals with “ natural contemplation ”. 
The contemplative experiences of the Platonists, the Neo-Platonists, 
the Brahmans, the Buddhists, demand no supernatural element or 
agency. For natural contemplation, he argues, is not only possible 
but it may be carried to a point which has a sublimity of its own 
even when devoid of any relation to Christian mysticism or Christian 
faith (p. 85). On the other hand the striving for certain states of 
consciousness which so closely stimulate mystical union as to deceive 
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if possible even the elect, often results in neuroses, psychical dis- 
orders and delusions highly baneful to the health alike of body and 
soul. Some of these forms of perverted mysticism are described in 
the book. The major contents, however, are taken up with the 
psychology of Catholic mysticism, mystical prayer, mystical knowl- 
edge and volition, mysticism and sanctity, faith, asceticism. These 
topics are discussed not on the merely conventional lines but with a 
certain liberty and breadth of vision and penetrating depth; also 
with a touch of modernity (not modernism) which makes the read- 
ing as attractive as it is instructive. 

Mysticism is by no means treated exhaustively in these pages, but 
within its limits (which for the average reader are sufficiently ample) 
it is discussed solidly and with relative thoroughness. Above all it 
is treated lucidly. There is much darkness blended with the light 
ju mysticism, whether viewed as an experience or as a theory. There 
1s much light and no darkness in Father Browne's exposition of the 
subject. 


THE HIGHER LIFE. By Albert Munteoh, 8.J.; Author of “The Pil- 
grimage of Life", and " Evolution and Oulture". B. Herder Book 
Oo., 8t. Louis, Mo. 1925. Pp. ix—291. 


While the book reviewed above treats of the highest, the one at 
hand deals with the higher life. The difference is one of degree, 
not of kind. The higher life, if consistently and persistently lived, 
will, when seconded by Divine help, eventuate in the highest. The 
higher life Father Muntsch defines as “the life of sanctifying 
grace": the supernatural life built upon, not opposed to, the nat- 
ural: the life wherein reason guides sense, the rationalized will 
controls impulse, desire, emotion, whilst grace leads and urges both 
thought and volition toward an intimately conscious union with the 
Author alike of nature and of grace. Although the scope of the 
book does not take in the heights of unitive contemplation, nor does 
it embrace the psychology of mystical experience, it does penetrate 
into the substance of the higher life. The author aims to make clear 
the essential constituents and larger relations rather than the quali- 
tative perfections and subjective refinements of the higher life— 
though now and again, here and there, these likewise enter almost 
unbidden into his purview. Having explained how the essence of 
the higher life consists in the state of sanctifying grace, he considers 
summarily the substitutes that have been proposed in recent times to 
engender and sustain the higher life. Amongst them are the cults 
of Monism, Ethicism, Christian Science, Theosophy, Estheticism ; 
also the various types of “religion "—the religion of a gentleman, 
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the religion of a democracy, and the rest; the Gospel for an age of 
doubt, the Gospel for an age of freedom; and so on. It is a sad 
commentary on the thought of the age that such devisings of phan- 
tasy have not only found a following but have allured multitudes of 
men and women who, having renounced the enticements of a grosser 
sensualism, are seeking to satisfy the soul’s hunger for the Infinite 
with the froth of a superficial intellectualism, an emotional estheti- 
cism; or with some form of social uplifting. Of all these substi- 
tutes the latter, the cult of social beneficence, seems to be the most 
insidiously deceptive, and that because it appears to include the ob- 
servance of the Second Law which is so like to the First: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. It were well that * the churches”, 
which are metamorphosing themselves into mere philanthropic insti- 
tutions, would heed the exhortation of the well-known minister and 
sociologist, the Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell: “‘ Let the churches cease 
their dilettante concern with sociologic minutiae, and, as did the 
prophets, as did the Christ, let them once more lift their mighty 
voice in a cry for spiritual regeneration and revolution. Let them 
reason once more of righteousness and temperance and judgment to 
come, and it is just possible that the world, like Felix of old, will 
cease to yawn and begin to tremble.” 

After refuting the more flagrant errors concerning the nature and 
relations of the higher life, Father Muntsch deals with the positive 
aspects of his subject. Amongst these are the relations of the higher 
life to man’s rational nature, to religious experience, to the problem 
of suffering, to the Holy Eucharist as its support and incentive, to 
the saints as its model, to immortality as its goal. He takes, it will 
thus be seen, a very wide and full view of the subject. Upon each 
of its aspects he brings to bear a wealth of philosophical thought and 
literary culture that make the perusal of his work as enriching as it 
is stimulating and suggestive of still wider horizons and applica- 
tions. The book is equally valuable as a spiritual document and as 
an apologetic ally. Its thought is strong food for the head, and its 
deeply spiritual—not sentimental nor weakly emotional—note moves 
the will and should stir to virile activity. Jntellectum illuminat; 
affectum inflammat. 


THE 8ANOTUARY OF STRENGTH. Short Ohapters on the Spiritual 
Life. By Robert Eaton, Priest of the Birmingham Oratory. With a 
Preface by the Bishop of Plymouth. 1925. Sands and Oo, London 
and Edinburgh; B. Herder Book Oo. St. Louis, Mo. Pp. 285. 


Father Eaton is a pupil of Cardinal Newman. At Edgbaston the 
two worked in harmony for a space of years, and the sane spirituality 
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of the master communicated itself, together with the musical flow 
of language, to the disciple. The melodies on which Father Eaton 
loves to linger are those of the Holy Scriptures, echoes of Sion, 
which the author in a number of his earlier books has studied to 
weave into modes of sympathy with “ The Man of Sorrows ", for 
the comfort of the laborer and the sick, or to sound notes of hope 
and courage to the weary pilgrim toward heaven. The present 
volume adds a new link to the chain which holds the anchor that 
steadies the soul in the sanctuary of peace. There are fifty chapters 
which offer varied and progressive material in the way of spiritual 
reading during retreats and at hours of rest from toil, when reflec- 
tion becomes a source of new strength to the tired soul. The lan- 
guage is simple, yet the presentation of the matter has nothing con- 
ventional in it. The different topics bring the mind back to the 
eternal truths by pointing to individual shortcomings and contrast- 
ing the restlessnesss created by them with the peace and sweetness 
that wait upon those who deliberately turn to God. ‘‘ The Welcome 
of God” in man’s “ First Approach” to Him, in which he realizes 
the " Claims of the Sacred Heart ", brings with it a light that con- 
tains joy, strength and food. While we recognize our faults and 
weakness in that light, we gain the courage as well as the wisdom 
to learn and to imitate the spirit of gentleness, generosity, charity. 
The gifts that aid to further advance in the counsels of the Gospel 
and the sacramental treasury of the Church are placed in an attrac- 
tive proximity to the Christian pilgrim who wills to obtain them. 
Apt illustrations are drawn from the Prophets, which culminate in 
the figure of Christ, the Eternal Priest. 


WHEN THE BOUL IS IN DARKNESS. By Henriette Brey. Translated 
from the German by Theodore O. Petersen, 0.8.P. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York. 1925. Pp. 300. 


Probably not many who read these lines will have made acquaint- 
ance with any of the writings that have emanated from the gifted 
pen of Henriette Brey. For, although her stories and poems are 
widely read in German, the present volume is the first of her works 
to appear in English. There is an exquisite shade of meaning in 
the very title of the original—W enn es in der Seele dunkelt—that 
almost eludes translation, but which, as Father Petersen observes, 
" bespeaks the author's sympathy with those numerous souls who 
need light and comfort amid the shadows of sorrow that gather 
about them ”. 

Henriette Brey has learned in the school of long experience the 
meaning and the value of pain and sorrow, and therefore can feel 
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for those who suffer; while her exquisite sensibility and delicate 
artistry enable her to convey her sympathy in a form that reaches 
the heart and comforts the sufferer, cheering at the same time the 
feelings and brightening the imagination with its sheer beauty of 
incident and descriptive imagery. 

The present translation comprises a series of word pictures which 
follow the footsteps of our Lord here and there from Nazareth and 
Caphernaum onward to the tragedy of Calvary and the triumph of 
the Resurrection. The scenes are painted in exquisite colors, the 
events are set in vivid light, the conversations of the speakers flow 
naturally, the spiritual significance is conveyed and the practical 
application brought home with penetrating insight and tender feel- 
ing. The book is not meant for those robust people who have no use 
for tender sentiment nor taste for poetic imagery and expression. If 
you are in quest of facts and figures you will not find them here. 
But get the book and give it to those who suffer and those who have 
sympathy for the sorrow-laden. 

The translation is smooth and graceful, untinged with but slight 
foreign flavor. 


THE OROWDS OF LOURDES. By J. K. Huysmans. Translated by W. 
H. Mitchell. Benziger Brothers, New York. 1925. Pp. xi-260. 


M. Huysmans, as those who have read, for instance, T'he Cathedral, 
or En Route, are aware, is above all else a visualist. Nothing 
escapes his alert eye. With almost microscopic insight he penetrates 
into the big and the little, into the details, the crevices, the shadows 
of the object world whereon he gazes. He sees more with his inner 
than with his outer eye, while his broad experience of life, his 
familiarity with every department of art — architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, letters—supplemented by a wide range of reading, 
enables him to picture what he sees in colors and shapes of beauty, 
and to exhibit the whole with a wizardry of language that charms 
and holds captive the reader. 

Those who have been at Lourdes during the National Pilgrimage 
which takes place annually in August will be able to resee as much 
and probably a great deal more, by borrowing Huysmans' eyes and 
the guidance offered by the present volume, than they originally 
beheld with their own less keen and less cultured powers of obser- 
vation. On the other hand, those who have never had the privilege 
of witnessing the wonderful manifestations of faith that take place 
on such an occasion, will find in these pages almost a substitute for 
what they have missed. One can hardly conceive descriptions of the 
great events of Lourdes more intensely realistic than those which are 
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here set down. Especially is this the case with the pictures of those 
unique pageants, the procession and benediction of the sick with the 
Blessed Sacrament in the afternoon and the torch-light demonstra- 
tion at night. Hardly second in vividness to the actual witnessing 
of the events themselves is the portrayal exhibited by this Dorean 
master of the colored photography of speech. And this, while true 
of his pictures of the fair scenes of nature, is no less the case with 
his reproductions of the hideous, the repellent. Not even Zola was 
able to describe the physical deformities of the diseased bodies that 
are brought to be bathed in the piscenes near the Grotto, with such 
vividness as is done by this consummate realist. And yet, Huysmans, 
when he touches the arts—any one of the arts—is lifted to the high- 
est realms of idealism. This is patent everywhere in La Cathedrale 
when he allows his imagination unlimited scope in interpreting the 
symbolism of the statuary and the architectural structures of Char- 
tres. When, however, he sets himself to describe the edifices and 
Statues at Lourdes it is probably the very presence to his mind of 
certain types of ideal beauty that prevented him from finding any- 
thing genuinely beautiful in the art work at Lourdes and caused him 
to look for deformities and to exaggerate and misinterpret the types 
which he there beheld. However, when he goes so far as to ascribe 
to the devil most of the art work that assails his eyes at Lourdes, 
the reader will know how to discount the obvious excess and to assign 
it to an over-wrought temperament and to excessive predilections 
aggravated by reactions from past experiences. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that many things have been changed for the better 
since The Crowds of Lourdes was written some twenty years ago. 

Not the least interesting chapter in the book is the first, the one 
devoted to the history of other French shrines that have been hal- 
lewed by apparitions of Our Lady—such, for instance, as Betharram 
in earlier times and La Salette, the immediate precursor of Lourdes. 
A critical eye will discern some inaccuracies in the author’s account 
of the former of these two places of pilgrimage, just as it may light 
upon an error or two regarding the parish church of the town of 
Lourdes. But these are flaws of minor moment and need not be dis- 
cussed in this brief notice of the book whose aim is simply to bring 
this unique and wholly original story of Lourdes to the notice of 
our readers. 

Catholics with a delicate sensitiveness for everything holy may 
feel a slight shock at Huysmans’ rather offhand and decidedly blunt 
descriptions and criticisms of things sacred. On the other hand, 
these spasmodic irritations of the spiritual nerves should be quite 
allayed by the spirit of robust faith which breathes through his writ- 
ings and by his convincing proof of the presence at work of the 
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supernatural in the miracles, genuine and authenticated, wrought by 
the power of Our Lady of Lourdes. It is here that Huysmans’ 
minutely realistic portrayal of the diseases and the cures, the symp- 
toms and critical diagnoses, carries a certain apologetic note in de- 
fence of the miraculous. 


SOOIAL PROBLEMS AND AGENOIES. Edited by Henry 8. Spalding, 
8.J., formerly Professor of Fthics and Sociology at Loyola University, 
Chicago, and 8t. Xavier Oollege, Cincinnati; Member of The American 
Bociological Society; Author of " Talks to Nurses", eto. Benziger 
Brothers, New York. 1925. Pp xvi—423. 


With this volume Father Spalding completes a trilogy of studies 
for which both social students and social workers may well be grate- 
ful. His Introduction to Social Service points out the personal, 
especially the moral, equipment necessary for those who would 
follow the social profession. His Chapters on Social History supply 
the background that is required for an all-round intelligent compre- 
hension of the historical sources and causes of social problems. In 
the volume at hand these problems are taken up singly. In the first 
part of the book the problems arising from present-day social and 
economic conditions are discussed. In the second part the agencies 
that have been organized to solve those problems are studied. The 
outstanding problems are immigration, Americanization, the social 
settlement, housing, the coóperative movement, profit-sharing, coal 
miners' unions, the living wage, the eight-hour day, the federal con- 
ciliation service, unemployment, labor-union banks, crime and pun- 
ishment, the narcotic peril. 

The chief agencies devised to meet these and other kindred prob- 
lems, in so far as these agencies are considered in the book, are the 
N. C. W. C., the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the Red Cross, 
Social Service Exchange, Prevention and Cure of Tuberculosis, 
Mental Hygiene, the National Health Council, Association for the 
Blind and Deaf, Immigrant Publication Society, Childrens’ Bureau, 
Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 
Playground and Recreation Association. 

The list both of problems and agencies, it will be noticed from 
the foregoing enumeration, is, if not exhaustive, at least fairly com- 
prehensive and typically representative. “ Every chapter in the 
volume is prepared by an expert or is summarized from the official 
publications of standard social agencies," Father Spalding's respon- 
sibility being chiefly editorial. The volume is therefore a compila- 
tion of expert and up-to-date information on the principal social and 
economic problems coníronting this country at the present day, and 
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likewise on the agencies and methods whereby those problems are 
being met. The practical value of such a compilation must be ob- 
vious to every intelligent person, especially to the clergy who are 
interested in the general welfare. It is a book the priest will want 
to have at his elbow for ready reference. One also that he will do 
well to recommend to his St. Vincent de Paul conference, sodalities, 
and social workers generally. 

Now that Father Spalding has completed his fine trio of social 
publications, may we not hope that he will round out a quartet by 
adding a real “ basso profundo ’’—a fundamental work on Sociology, 
such as may be put in the hands of students — especially Catholic 
youths attending secular universities wherein their young minds are 
being confounded and perverted by the specious teachings of Gid- 
dings, Ward, Ellwood, Ross, and the rest? None knows better than 
Father Spalding the kind of substitute that is so badly needed. Who 
so well equipped as he to produce it? 


REPERTORIUM SOOIETATIS POLYPHONIOAE. Oura et Studio Ralph. 
Oasimiri. Volumina I-II et III. Edizioni: Psalterium. Piazza 8 
Giovanni in Laterano: Boma. 1925. Pp. 86. 


In another part of this issue of the REVIEW we refer to Professor 
Montani's plea for a dignified rendering of the liturgical music, 
especially the Gregorian or Plain chant which is always beautiful 
because devotional, if properly prepared, as is expected and as can 
be done with adequate care in all churches where the liturgical 
functions may be solemnly carried out. But this does not restrict 
the music in the church to Plain chant in the official sense. On the 
contrary, the devotional hymns which have been in use from time 
immemorial in Catholic worship, and the harmonies of polyphonic 
music, are approved and recommended at all times to the clergy and 
faithful. How very much this practice harmonizes with the efforts 
of the “Scholae Cantorum” and the Roman Cecilian Society is 
shown in the care and variety which characterize the publications of 
the Psalterium, a Roman monthly periodical devoted to the inter- 
pretation and popularization of correct chant. Under the direction 
of R. Casimiri, whose wide experience in the field of church music 
compositions gives him ample authority for his appeal, the Reper- 
torium is issued for the cultivation of truly religious and classical 
polyphonic pieces. Each number of the monthly contains some ten 
selections of the Palaestrina type for two, three, four or five voices, 
suitable for the festivals of the Catholic year. It is not within the 
scope of our magazine to test and review in detail the character and 
quality of these compositions. It may suffice, however, to say that 
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the editor of the Repertorium has already proved his resourcefulness 
by the publication of numerous examples of the classical masters in 


church music. 


One of his works is a series, of which the first 


volume has already appeared, under the title Antologia Polyphonica 
Auctorum Saeculi XVI. Choirmasters will do well under the urging 
of our pastoral clergy and seminary professors and religious com- 
munities to acquaint themselves with the literature of the Biblio- 


thecina Cectliana which is rich in Sacri Concentus. 


There is also 


the Canztoncine Popolari by the same author. 


Literary Chat. 


With the October number Tke Cath- 
olic World opens its one hundred and 
twenty-second volume. Some of our 
readers can probably recall (there are 
two volumes to a year) the first stages 
in the growth of this splendid period- 
ical. Many more will remember its 
middle years. Still more, we trust, 
are familiar with the vigorous prog- 
ress it has made and is constantly 
making in recent times. Those who 
are thoroughly acquainted with its 
history and character will recognize 
how faithfully it has been true to its 
title— The Catholic World. In its 
very beginnings and early youth it 
stood forth as the champion of the 
Catholic faith—its philosophical, scien- 
tific, historical and literary culture. 
Under such leaders as Isaac Hecker, 
Augustine Hewit, and Orestes Brown- 
son, Zhe Catholic World was recog- 
nized by the clergy and the educated 
laity as a staunch and able defender 
of the various aspects of universal 
truth. In those lines, moreover, it 
helped to supply elements of stability 
greatly needed in the days when the 
public mind was passing through the 
chaos resulting from the Civil War, 
while the scepticism and materialism 
of the European philosophies were in- 
filtrating through English and Amer- 
ican literature. 

In the course of time, however, its 
subsequent managers, finding that its 
deeply philosophical and erudite char- 
acter did not appeal to a sufficiently 
wide circle of readers, introduced a 
more distinctively belletristic and pop- 
ular vein into its pages. The World 


thus became a more widely literary 
organ, to meet the tastes of the gen- 
eral Catholic public. 


In its recent life the solid and 
scholarly tone of its inceptive stage 
and the lighter phase of its middle 
period have become thoroughly bal- 
anced and organically interblended. 
In the meantime, distinctly new de- 
partments, demanded by the general 
progress of periodical literature, have 
been introduced. The result has been 
that The Catholic World stands be- 
fore the public as at once an able 
exponent and defender of Catholic 
truth and Catholic culture generally. 
While the Catholic spirit and tone 
pervade its life, its pages take account 
of all those movements of thought 
and action that concern the common 
weal both within and without the 
Church. 


One would like to think that in- 
telligent Catholics are fully conscious 
and appreciative of this splendid 
vehicle of information, enlightenment, 
and culture. Is the dream delusive? 
Too many of our people, it is to be 
feared, neither know nor care for 
such things. Lacking, for some 
reason or another, the instinct of gen- 
uine culture, they neither read nor 
support their own literature. Taking 
as their criterion the high class and 
finely illustrated secular magazines, 
they are wont to pass judgments un- 
favorable to the literary and artistic 
merits of their own periodicals, or 
else their taste, vitiated by contact 
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with the vulgarities of the low grade 
and obscenely pictured periodicals, 
and therefore unable to appreciate the 
savor of such superior literature as is 
offered them by The Catholic World, 
the Ave Maria, America, and others, 
they ignore the genuine value and in- 
terest of their own publications. 


To ask the reasons for this appar- 
ent apathy of intelligent Catholics 
would be to revive a controversy that 
has often been waged without either 
much increase of enlightenment or of 
practical results. That we priests 
must share some of the blame seems 
to be generally admitted. Either we 
are too parochial in our interests or 
we lack zeal for the wider spread of 
truth and general culture. Anyhow, 
things in this line are as they are, as 
they have been, and as they are about 
to be in saecula saeculorum. (Let 
there be no Amen.) At all events 
The Catholic World, its editors and 
managers, deserve the warmest con- 
gratulation of the Catholic body, cler- 
ical and lay. What is more practical, 
they deserve whole-hearted encourage- 
ment and zealous support. 


The growing custom of using initials 
for the full titles of organizations, 
public movements, etc., may be sup- 
posed to take the measure of one's 
information and, by consequence, of 
one's limitations. In the Preface to 
a neat little volume embodying a lec- 
ture delivered at Cambridge (Eng- 
land) by Gilbert K. Chesterton, we 
read that the “I. D. K. Club" pro- 
poses from time to time to publish 
certain addresses and essays. The 
first realization of this proposal (or 
purpose) is the booklet, The Super- 
stitions of the Sceptic, by G. K. C. 
(pp. 50. Herder Book Co,, St. Louis, 
Mo.). Now maybe everybody in 
Cambridge, perhaps everybody in Eng- 
land, knows what “I. D. K.” stand 
for. Some of us, however, over here 
are not so well informed. The initial 
letters might, for instance, be short 
for *I Don't Knock" Club. If this 
be the crypticism, we'd like to join 
the *I. D. K.", for we cannot con- 
ceive of anybody “knocking” the 
Club for doing this same thing, pub- 
lishing “S. of the S. by G. K. C." 
It is a rather short lecture, but com- 
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ing from G. K. C. it has to be in- 
teresting and must needs scintillate. 
The point, “the thesis", is that the 
sceptic in his professed eagerness to 
deliver himself from the restrictions 
of faith rushes into a prison much 
more confining, that of superstition. 
This the author illustrates by histor- 
ical examples. 


The best part of this little volume, 
however, is the second half, which 
contains the correspondence occasioned 
by the lecture between Mr. Chesterton 
and the well-known Cambridge Pro- 
fessor, Mr. G. G. Coulton. The latter's 
memory is probably stored with more 
facts and dates of history than are 
possessed by his opponent. On the 
other hand, G. K. C. has no dilfteuly 
in showing that his correspondent 
would see more if he knew less. 


Once upon a time a little boy, be- 
ing asked to relate the story of Eden, 
thus began: “ Adam and Eve lived 
in a beautiful garden and they were 
perfectly happy until the servant 
came." We find this decidedly child's 
invention quoted by G. K. C. in the 
lecture above mentioned. One might 
suppose that during the thousands of 
years — no one seems to know how 
many—since the first violation of the 
wise restriction placed upon appetite 
by the Creator, the human race would 
have gained sufficient knowledge of 
what and how to eat. According to 
Dr. James Walsh, however, man is 
grossly and dangerously ignorant 
about these essentially vital functions. 
Accordingly the versatile Doctor has 
written a book entitled Eating and 
Health, in which he relates some of 
the superstitions about eating, and 
tells us what to eat, what not to eat, 
how, when, how much to eat (especi- 
ally if you are too thin or too fat), 
and many other equally important 
things, including what to drink. 
The book is by no means light or 
trivial. It is thoroughly scientific, 
and in places statistical; replete with 
matters that every one should know, 
but of which usually those know least 
who think they know most. The 
work of so scholarly and so genial a 
writer as James Walsh cannot but be 
both instructive and interesting. (The 
Stratford Co., Boston. pp. 223.) 


LITERARY CHAT. 


Whilst the great critical edition, the 
Leonine, of the Opera Omnia D. 
Thomae, is gradually progressing in 
Rome, it is good to find that the in- 
dividual works of the Angelic Doctor 
are being issued in a form adapted 
to the working use of students. This 
is taken in hand by the well known 
publishing house of Marietti, Turin, 
Italy. The latest issue on their list 
is the Commentarium in Aristotelis 
Librum de Anima. An edition of St. 
Thomas’s Commentary on the De 
Anima appeared at Louvain in 1901, 
but the recent recension under the 
able editorship of Professor Piorotta, 
O.P. is much more perfect both as 
regards contents and form. The main 
perfective features consist in the para- 
graphal numerations, the many synop- 
tical tables and the copious indices. 
The book is a useful addition to the 
library of the student of philosophy. 


Dom  Lanslots, as our readers 
doubtless are aware, has compiled sev- 
eral volumes on Canon Law which 
have proved useful for both religious 
and laity. He has also written some 
manuals of religious instruction. To 
the latter group he has recently added 
a volume on The Three Divine Vir- 
iues in which he expounds the the- 
ology of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
The doctrine is soundly theological. 
The reading, however, might have 
been made more interesting by a less 
close adherence to the technical lan- 
guage of the School. (Pustet & Co. 
I925. Pp. 232.) 


Amongst the new books that will 
stir the soul of the growing lad is 
Neil Boyton's story, On the Sands of 
Coney (Benziger Brothers, N. Y.). 
There are more thrills on Coney 
Island during the season than there 
were breezes in the cave of old Æolus. 
And Fr. Boyton has gathered them 
all together within the bounds of a 
moderately sized volume clad in a 
jacket which is itself a thriller that 
will whet the appetite of the wide- 
eyed youth for the wonders described 
within. The author knows all about 
those wonders, himself having played 
and worked amongst them in his boy- 
hood—so we are told; and knowing 
equally well how to tell stories in 
boys’ lingo, he has written in a way 
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that makes Coney hardly less grip- 
ping than Cobra Island. Can there 
be higher praise than this? 


Priests and religious looking for 
inexpensive yet really handsome and 
useful gifts for children able to read, 
or to be read to, will find excellent 
material and form in Ali the Year 
Round—4A Child's Calendar of Patron 
Saints in Rhyme. The verses are by 
a Benedictine nun; and the illustra- 
tions by a Sister of Mercy. The 
quarto is published in England, neatly 
printed and bound for holiday pur- 
pose. (Sands: Edinburgh; B. Her- 
der Book Co., London and St. Louis.) 


Similar in aim, though slightly 
smaller in form, are Catholic Nursery 
Rhymes by Sister Mary Gertrude of 
the Vincentian nuns, who outlines the 
life of our Blessed Lord in picture 
and verse. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago.) 


Der Kleine Herder is the first of 
two volumes of a universal encyclo- 
edia in handy format, giving infor- 
mation on every kind of topic for the 
busy man, and for the lazy man who 
wants to know things without much 
more trouble than reading what know- 
ing people of the German type can 
tell him. Text, illustrations, and 
charts make the work a decidedly 
useful help in the reading room or 
on the desk of a priest. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis.) 


Mgr. Benson, like Canon Sheehan, 
remains fascinating reading with a 
high moral trend. Whilst Kenedy and 
Sons are issuing a new edition of the 
historical novel, The King’s Achieve- 
ment, detailing the heroism of Bl. 
John Fisher and Bl. Thomas More at 
the time of Henry VIII, the Paris 
La Bonne Press is publishing in 
popular form a French translation of 
The Average Man under the caption 
Ni l'Un ni l'Autre. 


Persistent study of the art which 
teaches us how to preach, by master- 
ing principles and by persistent effort 
to carry them into effect, is the only 
thing that makes a good preacher. 
There are many priests, however, who 
attain a certain proficiency in period- 
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ical preaching by reading or memo- 
rizing another man’s sermons. To 
such we can recommend as a good 
model Fr. J. J. Burke’s The Armor 
of Light. The author uses as his 
chief material the Epistles, in partic- 
ular those of St. Paul, and with good 
effect applies them to illustrate the 
fifty-eight themes of his collection of 
short and well written sermons. (B. 


Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 


The Abbé Charles Grimaud con- 
tinues his psychological, moral and 
doctrinal studies of family life in a 
volume entitled L’£pouse, attrait du 
Foyer. Me gives a vivid picture of 
the power and charm of womanhood 
for the making of the home circle, 
with its influence in the husband, 
children and the social surroundings. 
(Pierre Téqui: Paris). The same 
publisher issues Le Mariage, by E. 
Jombart, which explains the canonical 
and moral import of the marriage 
bond in the Church. 


Pamela's Legacy, by Marion Ames 
Taggart, recalls a delightfully written 
recent novel by Marie Conway Oem- 
ler in that it teaches the proper use 
of wealth through the example of a 
young woman who, under the guid- 
ance of a loyal friend and guardian, 
learns the art of creating peace in her 
own heart, while making happiness 
and gratitude for others. The story 
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is well written. (Benziger Brothers, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago.) 


The output of short stories by the 
Catholic Truth Soctety (London) is 
a continual blessing to the young, 
but we fancy more especially in the 
sick-room. The hundreds of pamph- 
lets of from fifteen to thirty pages 
each, give stories of practical and 
romantic type, all of which have a 
soundly religious aim. Besides such 
amusing tales as Prinny and her 
Pranks, A  Box-Tender's Romance, 
The Underworld, and the like, the 
Society prints matter of a simply in- 
forming nature from which a priest 
may glean direction and suggestion 
in his pastoral management and mis- 
sionary activity. Among the latter 
class we recommend for attentive 
reading The Catholic Evidence G uiid, 
by F. J. Sheed. It tells what we all 
may do for the greater spread of 
sacred truth and the salvation of souls 
as well as for increasing the number 
of co-workers in the parish. 


From our own American (Inter- 
national) C. Truth Society we receive 
simultaneously a number of apologetic 
tracts Journeys to the Catholic Church, 
Objections to the Church, Doctrine of 
the Church on Secret Societies, and 
Six Golden Cords (precepts which 
bind us to and by the Church). 


Books Received 


SCRIPTURAL. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 


Book I. With Introduction and Annotations. 


By Madame Cecilia, Religious of St. Andrew’s Convent, Streatham, S.W. 


(Catholic Scripture Manuals.) 
cago. 1925. 


Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
Pp. xxi—309. Price, $3.00 net. 


THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


BLESSED BE Gop. 


A Complete Catholic Prayer Book. By the Rev. Charles 


J. Callan, O.P. and the Rev. John A. McHugh, O.P. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 


New York. 1925. 


Pp. xxxiv—744. Price, $2.50. 


MANUAL FOR THE CHILDREN OF MARY IMMACULATE. Benziger Brothers, New 


York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. 


COMMUNION WITH THE SPiRIT WORLD. 
By Edward F. Garesché, S.J, M.A., LL.B. Macmillan Co, New 


Catholics. 


York. 1925. Pp. 159. Price, $1.50. 


Pp. x—189. Price, $1.00 net. 


A Book for Catholics and Non- 
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THE ARMOR OF LIGHT. Short Sermons on the Epistles for Every Sunday 
in the Year. By the Rev. J. J. Burke, author of Characteristics of the Early 
Church, etc. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis and London. 1925. Pp. 224. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE REAL PRESENCE OF JESUS CHRIST IN THE EUCHARIST. By Cardinal 
Gaetano de Lai. Translated from the Italian of the second revised and en- 
larged edition by a Christian Brother. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1925. 
Pp. x—173. Price, $1.60 postpaid. 


ALL THE YEAR Rounp. A Child's Calendar of Patron Saints in Rhyme. 
By Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.B. Illustrated by Sister M. de Sales, Sister of 
Mercy. Sands & Co., London and Edinburgh; B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
1925. Quarto; pp. 70. Price, $0.85. 

A Dairy THOUGHT FROM St. AUGUSTINE. By a Canoness Regular of St. 
Monica’s Priory, Hoddesdon. Sands & Co., London and Edinburgh; B. Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis. Pp. 112. Price, $0.80. 


CHARITY AND Our THREE Vows. Spiritual Conferences for Religious. By 
Owen A. Hill, S.J. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis and London. 1925. Pp. 
vili— 381. Price, $2.00. 


WHEN THE SouL 1s IN Darkness. A Book for those that labor and are 
Burdened. By Henriette Brey. Translated from the German by Theodore C. 
ipe C.S.P. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1925. Pp. vi—257. Price, 

I.75 net. 


DIE HEILIGE MAGDALENA SOPHIE BARAT UND IHRE STIFTUNG die Gesellschaft 
der Ordensfrauen vom heiligsten Herzen. Mit einem Vorwort von Dr. Paul 
Wilhelm von Keppler, Bischof von Rottenburg, und Approbation der Heiligen 
Ritenkongregation sowie Druckerlaubnis des hochw. Herrn Erzbischofs von 
Freiburg i. Br. Mit 17 Bildertafeln und einem Autograph. Zweite, erweiterte 
Auflage. B. Herder Book Co. St. Louis und Freiburg im Breisgau. 1925. 
S. xxi—484. Preis, $4.50 net. 


Jesus or NAZARETH. His Life, Times and Teaching. By Joseph Klausner, 
Ph.D. (Heidelberg), Jerusalem. Translated from the original Hebrew by Her- 
bert Danby, D.D. (Oxford), Residentiary Canon, St. George's Cathedral 
Church, Jerusalem. Macmillan Co., New York. 1925. Pp. 434. Price, $4.50. 


Dre SACRAMENTIS IN GENERE. De Baptismo et Confirmatione. Tractatus 
Dogmatico-Moralis. Al. De Smet, S.T.D. Editio altera. (Theologia Bru- 
gensis.) Car. Beyaert, Brugis. 1925. Pp. xx—331. 


Le MARIAGE. Rappel de quelques notions canoniques et morales. Par E. 
Jombart. P. Téqui, Paris. 1925. Pp. 84. Prix, 3 fr. 


EUCHARISTIE ET SACRE Coeur. Etude Comparative de Théologie et d'His- 
toire sur les Deux Dévotions. Par L. Garriguet, ancien Supérieur de Grand 
Séminaire. P. Téqui, Paris. 1925. Pp. vii—357. Prix, 12 fr. 

MEDIEVAL DEVOTIONS TO THE SACRED HEART. Collected by the Rev. K. 
Richstatter, S.J. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. 
Pp. xii—289. Price, $1.50 net. 

THE LETTERS oF Sr. Teresa. A Complete Edition Translated from the 
Spanish and Annotated by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. With an Introduc- 
tion by Cardinal Gasquet. Vol. IV. Thomas Baker, London. 1924. Pp. viii 
— 398. 

CERTAIN GODLY AND Devour Prayers. Made in Latin by the Rev. Father 
in God, Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, and translated into English by 
Thomas Paynell, Clerk. Edited, with an Introduction, by Dom Roger Hudle- 
ston, Monk of Downside Abbey. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago. 1925. Pp. xvi—51. Price, $1.00 net. 
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THE FINGER OF Gop. By the Rev. Robert W. Brown, M.A., Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Parish Schools, Grand Rapids. Benziger Brothers, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. Pp. ix—214. Price, $1.90 postpaid. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


THE ELEMENTS OF Eruics. By Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C, Ph.D. Macmil- 
lan Co, New York. 1925. Pp. 357. Price, $2.25. 


Gop AND INTELLIGENCE IN MoperNn PuirosoPiv. A Critical Study in the 
Light of the Philosophy of St. Thomas. By Fulton J. Sheen, M.A., Ph.D, 
Agrege de l'Institut Superieur de Philosophie a Universite de Louvain. With 
an Introduction by G.-K. Chesterton. Longmans, Green & Co, New York, 
London, Toronto, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras. 1925. Pp. xv—295. Price, $5.00. 


CONVERSATIONS ON CHRISTIAN Re-Union. By a Parish Priest. John Murphy 
Co., Baltimore. 1925. Pp. 104. Price, $1.25 postpaid. 
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VARIBTY OF BITES IN THE UNITY OF THE UNIVERSAL OHUROH. 


HE Fourth Congress for the Reunion of the Churches, held 
30 July-4 August, 1924, at Velehrad, Tchecoslovakia, 
has given a fresh stimulus to the ever-growing interest in the 
question of drawing back the separated Eastern Churches to the 
bosom of the Mother Church of Rome. Among other salutary 
resolutions adopted at the Congress, the following are of special 
value: "I. That a series of lectures be delivered in every Uni- 
versity, Diocesan Seminary and Theological House of Studies, 
concerning dogmatic differences and the historical and relig- 
ious life of the East. For this purpose a chair should be estab- 
lished, and, if this is impossible, specialists should deliver a 
series of lectures in certain sections of the country. II. That 
students, especially those who have no opportunity to do so 
during the school year, should devote part of their vacation 
periods to the study of the Oriental and Orthodox questions ". 
It is evident that a great deal of the difficulty attendant upon 
such studies rises from the lack of a definite terminology re- 
garding the rites and Churches embraced by the various 
peoples of the East. If we wish to labor for the unity of the 
one Church of Christ in the variety of rites (which are older 
than the separation from Rome), we must come to a clear 
understanding as to the names of the different Churches as 
well as of the representatives of the various rites. 
It is not the writer's intention to say the last word on this 
somewhat delicate question. His object is rather the modest 
endeavor to find the correct expression, the right medium of 


language, by which we may arrive at a clearer understanding 
of the topic in hand. 
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As a matter of fact, there still exists an age-old confusion 
in the nomenclature of Churches and rites. To cite but one in- 
stance. The writer of an otherwise excellent pamphlet, Voca- 
tions, published by the Irish Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
calls the schismatics simply ‘‘ Greek Catholics ", for whose con- 
version we are urged to pray. Such a use of the term is calcu- 
lated to arouse the indignation of the Ruthenian clergy, or to 
speak more correctly, of the Ukrainian Catholic priests of the 
Greco-Slavonic Rite (Ukrainian, because they are natives of 
the Ukraine; Catholic, because they adhere to Rome, while the 
ritual they observe is the Greco-Slavonic). 

Meyer's Encyclopedia* enumerates in the article on the Greek 
Church fifteen autocephalic churches, separated from Rome, 
which call themselves the Orthodox Oriental Church. Speak- 
ing of the Oriental Church, the author refers us to the Greek 
Church. Of the Uniates, viz. those Orientals who are adher- 
ents of Rome, he says nothing. 

The term “ Greek Catholic" is ambiguous. Correctly speak- 
ing, it designates the Greeks who are of the Roman Catholic 
faith, that is, those who acknowledge the Bishop of Rome, the 
Pope, as the Vicar of Christ, but whose liturgy is called the 
Greek Rite, (the pure Greek rite, not the Greco-Slavonic rite). 
If the term Greek Catholic is used to signify the separated 
churches of the East, it is wrong; because not all of these 
churches are Greek in regard to rite, and not one of them is 
Catholic with regard to faith and obedience. They are schis- 
matic. 

The Russian schismatics are in the habit of calling them- 
selves “Greek Catholics". This is not correct, because the 
Russians of to-day, at least in the formal sense of the word. 
are not Catholics. Neither do they belong to the pure Greek 
rite, for they observe the Greco-Slavonian rite. They are like- 
wise incorrect when they introduce themselves as ‘‘ Orthodox " 
(pravoslavni), because they have not the “right” and true 
faith in its fulness, although the majority of the people and 
perhaps also of the lower clergy, are in good faith (bona fide). 

The rite of almost all the Russians is the Greco-Slavonic ; 
that is, they have their liturgy in the Slavonian, or rather Old 


1 Meyer's Konversations-Lexicon. Wien-Leipzig, 1908, vol. VIII, art. Gric- 
ische Kirche. 
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Bulgarian language, which St. Cyril used with the permission 
of the Pope, and into which he translated the liturgical books 
from the Greek language. Todo this he invented an alphabet, 
now called the Cyrillic. He took the Greek capital letters for 
those vowels and consonants which were so common to the 
Greek and Bulgarian tongues, and added new letters for the 
specific Slavonian scunds. 

The erudite writer in the Encyclopedia of Wetzer and 
Welte? speaks of the Greek Church, of the separation of this 
from the Latin, and of the temporary reunion, but he makes 
no mention of the Uniates of the Greco-Slavonic rite. The 
Catholic Encyclopedia? has a valuable article on our subject 
by the well-known Orientalist Andrew Shipman. Under the 
heading, “ Greek Catholics in America ", the author speaks of 
the “ Uniates" of the Byzantine (Greek) rite. He is correct 
in so far as the expression “Greek Catholics" applies to the 
Uniates, but the term would not include the Greeks, for ex- 
ample, in Italy, or the Uniates of the Armenian rite, or the 
Syrians or the Copts. For among the Armenians, Syrians, and 
Copts we find not only schismatics, but also loyal adherents of 
the Pope, i. e. Roman Catholics in faith. 

Dr. Adrian Fortescue, the English Orientalist, calls the 
Uniates of the Greco-Slavonian rite, simply “ Uniates".* He 
also suggests that we should call the Ruthenians (Little Rus. 
sians) as a nation, Ukrainians, which is correct; but why then 
should we call their rite Ruthenian? If, as he says, Rusin, 
Ruthenus, Russus, are words which mean the same as Russian, 
and denote nationality, why should we call the rite of the 
Ukrainians, Ruthenian? For the representatives of this rite 
are again divided into schismatics and Catholics. In brief, a 
word indicating nationality should not be used to denote either 
the rite of a people or their allegiance to Rome. Neither 
should a word denoting faith and allegiance be used in connex- 
ion with the “rite”. It is incorrect to speak about a Catholic 
or schismatic or heretical rite, because the same rite may be 
used by Catholics, or by schismatics, or even by heretics. 


2 Kirchen-Lexikon: Wetzer und Welte, Freiburg, B. Herder, 1888, article 
Griechische Kirche. 


? Vol. VI, p. 744. 
* Dublin Review, 1917, “The Uniate Churches in Russia and Poland ”. 
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Again, under the heading “ Oriental Church” the writer in 
Wetzer and Welte* gives this definition: “The Oriental 
Church, or the Church of the Oriental rites, and in oppesition 
to the Western (Latin) rite, comprehends the dioceses and 
those faithful who are united with Rome by faith but differ in 
rite; and who belonged to the old oriental patriarchates and 
nations and came back from the heresy of Nestorius, or of 
Eutyches, or from schism to the unity of faith". Here too 
the terms are, in their strict sense, incorrectly used. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica® speaks of the “ Orthodox 
Eastern Church ", from which we are referred to the article 
entitled ‘“ Greek Church", as if there were one ''Orthodox 
Eastern Church ", instead of the many separated, and among 
themselves independent, churches. In the section of the above- 
quoted article headed “ Autocephalous Churches", we find 


5 Kirchen-Lexikon, 1895, article Orientalische Kirchen. 

6 Encyclopedia Brittannica: Edition IX, New York, 1890, “ Greek Church”, 
Vol. XI, page 154. 

Edition IX, revised, 1902, “Greek Church”, Vol. XI, page 154. 

Edition XI, New York, 1910-1911, Vols. 19-20; both vols. in one cover. 
* Orthodox Eastern Church " begins on page 333. 

Edition XI, Cambridge, England, Vol. XX, 1924. “ Orthodox Eastern 
Church " begins also on page 333. 

In these two Editions XI there is no article “ Greek Church ”. 

“Eastern Orthodox Church” (frequently spoken of as the “Greek Church", 
and officially described as the “ Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic Eastern 
Church ?). 

The paragraph beginning with the words, “ Origins of the Greek or Eastern 
Church", suggests that there is only one Eastern Church, which is of course 
incorrect. : 

The New International Encyclopædia, II Edition, Vol. X, page 309 (New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1924), has this: “ Greek CHURCH, The. In the 
widest sense, all those Christians following the Greek or Greco-Slavonic rite. 
They agree in receiving the first seven general councils of the Catholic Church 
but not the following councils, and they reject the supremacy of the Roman 
Pontiff.” The first sentence is incorrect. The Ruthenian Uniates f. i. follow 
the Greco-Slavonic rite, but do not reject the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff. 

In the XXII Vol., page 648, there is a good article on the UNIATES. 

A writer in The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia (Century Co., New York, 
1906, page 1824) has the following: “ EASTERN CHURCH.. Same as Greek 
Church (which see under Greek).” This is wrong, because the Eastern 
Churches are either Catholic or Schismatic. The Catholic Eastern Churches 
are not the same as the “ Greek Church” in the sense in which the Dictionary 
takes it. 

The Americana, 1913 (New York), Vol. VIII, writes: * EAsrERN RITE, 
CHURCHES OF, a name given to various bodies of Eastern Christians, who are 
members of the Roman Catholic Church, but who have been permitted to retain 
many of their ancient customs, which differ from those in general use through- 
out the world. . . .” All points of difference between the Eastern and Latin 
Rites are of discipline, not of faith. ‘The article on the GREEK CHURCH (Vol. 
X) is very good. 
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mention of the Russian Church. But it is not true that these 
churches are '' in full communion with one another, and united 
as equals in what has been described as one great ecclesiastical 
federation ". 

In a similar way Herders Encyclopedia says: “the Oriental 
Orthodox Church of the Oriental Rites, and in opposition to 
the Western (Latin) Church, comprehends all those oriental 
churches which are united by faith and allegiance to the Pope, 
but differ in their rites" . . . “vide Uniate Church... 
Oriental Orthodox Church, (the same as) Greek Orthodox 
Church, vide Greek Church". Throughout one notices the 
same confusion. In a similar way the word “Oriental” is 
used to denote only those churches which are united with Rome. 
Yet are not the Syrian schismatics orientals? Here we find 
the source of a just objection to the terms as they are now em- 
ployed. For in the bosom of the Holy Catholic Church we 
have (as we shall see below) a dozen different rites, and we 
have millions of adherents of these various rites professing the 
one Roman Catholic faith under the same Roman Catholic 
Pope. On the other hand, the same rite can be observed by 
schismatics, and also by Christians who live under the obedience 
of Rome. Would it not then be better to call all those who 
bear allegiance to Rome simply Catholics, whether they live 
in the West or in the East, and distinguish their rifes by the 
names proper to those rites? In the concrete, just as we call 
a Catholic of France, a French Catholic (adding, when neces- 
sary, of the Latin rite) may we not call a Catholic of the 
Ukraine, a Ukrainian Catholic of the Greco-Slavonic rite? 
With equal consistency we may call those in schism, schismatics, 
for example, a Russian schismatic of the Greco-Slavonic rite; 
a Greek schismatic of the Greek rite, etc. 

Under the heading “ Greek Church” Herder’s Konversa- 
tions Lexikon’ speaks more clearly. The ' Greek Church”, 
says the article, “ comprehends all the Christian churches which 
in their liturgy use the Greek language; and if they use an- 


7“ Griechische Kirche umfasst die christ]. Kirchen die sich in ihrer Liturgie 
der griech. Sprache bedienen, oder in ihrer in anderer sprache gefeierten 
Liturgie der griech. anschliessen. Die mit Rom verbundenen Kirchen heissen 
griechisch Katholisch oder griech. uniert. Die von Rom getrennten (griech. 
schismatisch) neunen sich selbst orthodox oder anatolisch orthodox.”—Herder’s 
Konversations-Lexikon, ed. 1904, Vol. III, p. 1650. 
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other language, they observe the Greek liturgy. The Churches 
which are united with Rome are called Greek-Catholic or Greek 
Uniates (see Uniate Churches), but those which are separated 
from Rome (Greek schismatic) call themselves Greek Ortho- 
dox or Eastern Orthodox" Clearness in this matter is an 
item which affects truth; since the discussion of orthodoxy in 
faith is not a lis de verbo, sed de re. It has moreover the ad- 
vantage of creating a favorable impression in the minds of our 
separated brethren who are pleased when they see that the 
West understands the East and its conditions. 

The very important question we are interested in is the re- 
union of the Churches under the visible head of the Church of 
Christ, the Pope. We wish to lead our separated brethren to 
Rome, in allegiance, but not in rite. ‘It must be made clear 
to them", Baron Von Wrangel, a cousin of the well-known 
army commander, a devout Orthodox, speaking at the Congress 
of Reunion at Velehrad, said: “if they be united to the Cath- 
olic Church, no national or linguistic sacrifices would subse- 
quently be asked of them ". 

History, current and past, has many Sae of the con- 
fusion arising from identifying, e. g. Irish with Catholic, or, 
in Western Poland, from calling the Poles Catholics and the 
Germans Protestants. In a similar way it is harmful to con- 
fuse religion and rite, as if Roman Catholic meant Catholic 
of the Roman (Latin) rite, and as if acknowledging the Pope 
in Rome as their Head meant for those of the East the aban- 
donment of their beautiful Eastern rites. History and ex- 
perience tell us that the fear of losing nationality and rite, the 
fear of becoming Latinized, has been one of the main obstacles 
to reunion. 

Why do we object to the practice of calling the separated 
Churches of the East simply '" Greek Catholics”? We said 
above that “ Greek”, if it is used of the rite, does not embrace 
all the Oriental Churches, and that the schismatics are not 
Catholics in the strict sense of the word. They call themselves, 
as we have said, ' Orthodox". The Russians call themselves 
in their liturgical language “pravoslavni”, which also in 
modern Russian means “ Orthodox". To a certain extent they 
are entitled to do so, because the Greek Church and its derived 
branches did not fall into the great heresies before their separa- 
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tion from Rome. We Catholics also call ourselves ‘‘ Orthodox ” 
in the Canon of the Mass, when we say “ pro omnibus ortho- 
doxis atque catholicae et apostolicae fidei cultoribus ". 

The Church language of the Slavs, the Old Bulgarian, is 
to-day a dead language. It is much more easily understood by 
the Slavs than Latin is understood by the Italians. Therefore 
the Catholic priest of the Greco-Slavonic rite avoid the word 
"^ pravoslavni ", in their liturgy, using instead the modernized 
word “ pravovirni", which means the same, namely orthodox, 
and seems to protest against belonging to the schismatic “ Or- 
thodox" church. A very good idea. 

In a similar way, as " America" denotes to-day “ United 
States of America ", and as ‘‘ American Consul" does not mean 
a consul of a South American republic, and as the emigrant dis- 
tinguishes whether he is going to “ America ", i. e. the United 
States of North America, or to Canada, although this distinc- 
tion properly taken is not correct, though used de facto; so also 
has the word “ Orthodox” become the name for the Eastern 
Churches which are to-day separated de facto, though they are 
not orthodox de jure. 

Hence Roman Catholic does not mean a Catholic of the 
Roman rite, let alone an Italian; but a Catholic who owes al- 
legiance to Rome, as if we should coin the term “ Washington- 
American" to denote by tliis an American whose President 
resides at Washington. 

Mervin Porter Snell* justly remarks with regard to an 
article of the present writer (7 September) that we are right 
in protesting against the schismatic Greek Catholics," because 
this word reminds us too much of the false theory about the 
three life-giving branches of the same tree (branch theory), 
where from the same root three equal homogeneous Churches 
developed, namely, the Roman, Greek, and Anglican sister- 
churches. This was true before the ninth century; but in the 
meantime we know that something happened to the branches. 

“Sister Church"! It sounds beautiful. When American 
preachers hail us as “brothers”, we reply: ‘Call me step- 
brother; for we have only the same father, but different 
mothers". Indeed, some liberal denominations in the United 


8 America, 21 September, 1918. 
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States honor the Catholic Church with the title “Sister 
Church”, while “ Mother Church” would be the right word. 
Others employ the term “ American Catholics” to distinguish 
them from “Roman” Catholics, with the stress on the “Roman” 
or Romish or Romanist. 

Here we may by way of a brief digression, comment on 
the different rites. Laymen seldom know that in the same 
One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Church, the Holy Sacrifice is 
offered in ten different languages. The Polish Father Urban, 
S.J., made the striking remark at the Reunion Congress that 
‘our best catechisms err in this regard when they state that one 
of the signs of the unity of our faith is the unity of the lan- 
guage in the liturgy ", and Father Damian, O.M.Cap., Mis- 
sionary Apostolic in Bulgaria, said: “ People are amazed to 
hear that services in Catholic churches are conducted in the 
Oriental rite. Catechisms ought to deal with and explain 
such facts”. 

A few years ago a devout (Roman) Catholic priest of the 
Greco-Slavonic rite had a solemn Mass in one of the large Cath- 
olic churches of the Latin Roman rite in the East, and brought 
along the best Ukrainian singers from two cities. The Ukrain- 
ians of the city in which the Mass was sung gravitated toward 
the schism. On the cornerstone of one of their churches were 
the words: Russian-Greek-Catholic Church, from which the 
Polish people (who know more about our question than we do) 
understood "schismatic". The Ukrainians were invited to 
these wonderful services and were much flattered to see how 
our Catholics of the Latin Roman rite received, according to 
Canon 866 of the new Code, Holy Communion under both 
species together with the Ukrainians; and the Catholics of the 
Latin Roman rite were edified to see that some Ukrainians who 
had made their confession during Mass, after Mass received 
Holy Communion under one form according to the Latin rite. 

This “ Agapé” meant more for the confirmation in faith of 
the Ukrainians present than the missions which were preached 
later in the Ukrainian churches by the missionary of the Latin 
rite. Nevertheless this "modern" method caused some 
anxiety to certain persons who were not over-well acquainted 
with Church history and canon law. The parishioners of the 
church in which the services were held were instructed concern- 
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ing these Oriental ceremonies in two special sermons. We are 
sure that Rome likes such methods. 

The following is a list of the liturgical languages: 

1. Latin: In the Roman and the Mozarabic rite as well as 
in the rite of Milan, the Ambrosian rite, to which the present 
Pope, His Holiness Pius XI belongs. An exception is made 
by the Catholics in several regions of Dalmatia, who celebrate 
the Latin Mass in the Roman form, in the Slavonic (Old-Bul- 
garian) language, but use the Glagolithic alphabet, Glago- 
litsa.° 

2. Greek: In the Byzantine Rite. (Not exclusively.) There 
the Greek Mass of St. John Chrysostom is celebrated, and sev- 
eral times during the year the Greek Mass of St. Basil. 

3. Syriac: In the Syrian, Syro-Maronitic, Syro-Chaldaic, 
and Syro-Malabar Rites (the last mentioned, in the East 
Indies). 

4. Coptic: In the Coptic Rite in Egypt. 

5. Ethiopic: In the Ethiopian Rite in Abyssinia. 

6. Armenian: In all the Churches of this rite. 

7. Arabic: Used by the Melchites (Byzantine Rite). 

8. Georgian: According to the Byzantine Rite. 

9. Rumanian: According to the Byzantine Rite. 

10. Slavonic: Old-Bulgarian; used by the Slavs of the 
Byzantine Rite; Russians, Ruthenians, Bulgarians, Serbs, Ser- 
bo-Croatians; also, as we have said, in Dalmatia, but in the 
Glagolithic alphabet and according to the Latin-Roman Rite. 

11. Hungarian: Used by the Ruthenians in Hungary, be- 
cause the Hungarian Government does not favor Slavonic; 
the words of the consecration however are said in Slavonic. 
All these liturgical languages are (we emphasize this) dead 
languages, with the exception of the Arabic, Rumanian and 
Hungarian, where the modern language is used in the liturgy. 

It may be of interest to readers to know the numerical pro- 
portion of the adherents of the various rites according to the 
following statistics taken before the great war. 


9'This ancient alphabet was probably invented by St. Jerome, who was a 
Dalmatian. The Southern and Western Slavs used this alphabet. They were 
converted to Christianity, and to the Roman rite by Latin Missionaries, and 
gradually the Roman alphabet drove out the use of the Glagolithic; so that the 
Bohemians, Slovenians, Moravians, and a section of the Croatians, used Roman 
letters in writing their language. In Southern Croatia and in Dalmatia the 
Glagolithic has continued in use as an ecclesiastical alphabet in writing the 
ancient Slavonian. 
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LITURGICAL CATHOLICS. ScHIs- 
LANGUAGE, MATICS. 

I. Byzantine 

(Mol. ———— Greek 156,425 6,713,500 

Melchites <4 cess vesea owes Arabic 165,000 445,100 

Russians and Ukrainians in 

former South Russia ....Slavonic ? 115,000,000 
Ruthenians ............... Slavonic 5,760,000 ? 
N. B.—Of these, 670,000 in Hungary, 750,000 in U. 3. A. 

SerbianS. ouest ex ER. Slavonic 60,000 6,000,000 

Bulgarians ............... Slavonic 6,000 3,800,000 

Roumanians .............. Roumanian 1,450,000 12,300,000 

Georgians ....... rne Georgian  —  ........ 2,500,000 
2. Armenians * ,......... eese Armenian 135,235 9,502,000 
3; SyLBADS oiire cer veg cer ER Syriac 60,000 100,000 
4. Chaldeans ................. Syriac 102,000 100,000 
5. Syro-Malabars* ............ Syriac Ca. 500,000 315,848 
6. Maronites* ................ Syriac 420,000 | ........ 
7. Coptians ioo Ux EA Coptic 25,000 750,000 
8. Abyssinians ................ Ethiopic 20,000 4,000,000 
9, Latins Fs .....sssssesssesesss Latin CA, 300,000,000 | ........ 


307,859,660 155,676,448 


These statistics show the many millions of people who are 
still, strictly speaking, outside the flock, although they possess 
intact all of the Holy Sacraments. On the other hand, we see 
that there are millions of true Catholics, Roman Catholics in 
their faith, who follow not the Latin-Roman rite, but one of 
their own: in other words, we see the unity of the Church in 
the variety of rites. 

The rite is not the chief thing; faith is what counts. A 
“ritualistic Mass" in the Anglican High Church or in some 
of the Episcopalian churches of the United States, bears more 
resemblance to our Mass than does a Mass in the Greco-Slavonic 
rite. But the Mass in a Catholic Ukrainian Church, or even in 
a schismatic Russian church, is the true Holy Sacrifice, while 
the service of the High Church of the Episcopalians is only 


* Those marked with asterisk (*) use unleavened bread in the Holy Sacri- 
fice. The other rites use leavened bread. 

If we add the Italo-Greeks and count the single branches of the Byzantine 
rite separately, we have 16 rites; and if we divide the Latin rite into the 
Roman, the Mozarabic, and the Amrosian rite, we have altogether 19 different 
rites. 

On reading Mr. McCullagh's The Bolshevik Persecution of Christianity (Lon- 
don, 1924, John Murray), I find on page 305, “that Rome has already con- 
ceded a ritual in the vernacular”. This means in vernacular Russian for the 
Russians if they want to join Rome, and in Ukrainian for the schismatic 
Ukrainians if they want to join the Union. These schismatics have been using 
the vernacular for several years. : 
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an imitation of the Mass, because they have no priesthood, no 
valid ordination. 

Catholics fulfill their Sunday duty if they hear Mass said in 
any rite by a Catholic priest (Can. 1249). Holy Communion, 
even for devotion’s sake, may be distributed to the faithful of 
any rite in the species consecrated in any rite: but the people 
should be advised to receive their Paschal Communion in their 
own rite. The Holy Viaticum should, except in case of neces- 
sity, be received by the dying in their own rite. (Can. 866 
I, 2, 3.) " 

The Catholic Churches of the different rites are real branches 
of the One Church of Christ. This is the true “branch theory”. 
Compare a grain of wheat to a grain of rye. To outward ap- 
pearances at least, they are very different. Indeed, the grain 
of wheat bears more resemblance to the grain of rye than it 
would to its own offspring, the full-grown wheat on the stalk. 
But we determine the identity of the wheat and the stalk, 
from the identity of their life-principle. In like manner we dis- 
tinguish the wheat from the rye. So, too, we distinguish the 
Churches, not from their ritualistic forms, but from their ad- 
hesion or non-adhesion to the one and only life-giving prin- 
ciple, the Headship of Rome. Catholics and Schismatics of 
the same rite “look alike", but there is a great difference in 
their respective faiths and allegiances. 

To return then to the matter of nomenclature, it is to be noted 
that the schismatics of the pure Syrian, Coptic, and Ethiopic 
rites are also heretics, namely Monophysites; so also are the 
Armenian schismatics, heretics. The schismatics of the Syro- 
Chaldean rite are Nestorians. The other sects of the Oriental 
rites call themselves “ Orthodox " ; but they have not the right 
faith in the full sense, because they deny the infallibility of the 
Pope, as well as certain other dogmas. 

For this reason it has been suggested that we name these 
“ Orthodox" schismatics after their founder and originator, 
“ Photianists", which would not be a misnomer, because, al- 
though these Photianist sects are numerous, nevertheless there 
is a certain connexion between them, with the exception of the 


10 Cf. 4 Commentary of the New Canon Law, by the Rev. P. Chas. Augus- 
tine, O.S.B., D.D.; St. Louis, Mo., 1921, Vol. IV, p. 244. 
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Bulgarian schismatics. The greatest of these sects, the Russian 
Photianist sect, calls itself “ The Holy Orthodox Church of 
Russia " ; and this Church is not, as we have said, Greek Cath- 
olic, but follows the Greco-Slavonic rite, some of its members 
belonging also to the Armenian and the Syrian rite. 

The Roman Curia has the best nomenclature for the main 
branches of the Oriental Churches and it should be followed by 
all interested in this matter. Had we done so earlier, the de- 
plorable state of confusion now existing in our hand-books and 
reference manuals would have been avoided. For instance, 
the Roman Curia describes the subdivisions of the Greek Rite 
as ‘‘pure-Greek, Greco-Melchitic, Greco-Bulgaric, Greco- 
Rumanian ”, etc., as the subdivisions of the Syrian Rite are 
called “pure Syrian”, “ Syro-Maronitic”, and '' Syro-Chal- 
dean" (including the “ Syro- Malabarian "). 

After the downfall of the Russian Empire many parishes of 
the schismatics in the Ukraine returned to the household of 
the Pope. They did not change their rite, but these new 
Uniates of the Greco-Slavonic rite are certainly Catholics in 
the fullest sense of the word. It is not the intention of the 
Church to “ Latinize" the separated brethren who wish to em- 
brace the unity of the Church, no matter what has been im- 
prudently done in the past by certain “ proselytizers" of the 
Latin-Roman rite. Rome no more desires this than she de- 
sires to '" Europeanize" the converts of India, with whose 
national customs she does not interfere. Unless prudence be 
the outcome of sad experience, narrow-mindedness and nation- 
alistic one-sidedness can work untold obstacles to the reunion 
of the Churches. 

It will be noticed that I use the Word “ Uniates” in the 
above paragraph. The word is good, but it presents a diff 
culty, namely, that it would seem to be unjust if used only to 
denote Catholics of the Oriental rites. The Italo-Greek sec- 
tion of the pure-Greek group of the Greek rite has always been 
under the Roman obedience, and no one thinks of calling them 
Uniates. On the contrary, the Venetian Church Province was 
in schism under a pseudo-patriarch for several centuries; but 
now that they are Catholics we never call them Latin Uniates, 
or Uniate Latins. 
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Strictly speaking, we are all Uniates or Uniate Latins, in 
holy union and communion with the Apostolic See as members 
of the Universal Church. In the Apostolic creed we say (and 
Protestants curiously say likewise): "I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church”. “ Why did I go to a Methodist church?” 
a convert said, not without logic. 

The Jewish Synagogue was a national church, but the Cath- 
olic Church is universal, and in comparison to the petty sects 
was always Catholic. In the times of the great dogmatical 
discussions of later centuries, Catholics called themselves “ Or- 
thodox " in opposition to the heretics. Later the word “ Cath- 
olic" became again quite common in opposition to Protestant. 

When all has been said, therefore, it seems to me it were best 
to call the Catholics, simply Catholics, adding, if necessary, the 
rite to which they belong; and to call our separated brethren 
of the Oriental churches, schismatics. Thus the faith and 
allegiance to Rome would be emphasized. United in Faith, 
though different in Rite—unitas in varietate. 

Thus, too, we would come more and more to recognize Cath- 
olics of another rite for what they are—our brothers, united in 
faith and in allegiance to Rome; and it is the great charity 
springing as a consequence from this recognition which alone is 
to bind our Oriental brethren closer and closer to us; which is 
to serve, also, as a defence against the danger, ever present to 
them, of allowing the rite they have in common with the schis- 
matics to serve as a bridge to schism. Let us by our sincere 
love, by our honoring them and their beautiful rite, even as 
Rome does, draw them ever nearer to the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Let us make them feel at home with us, even as here in the 
United States the people of various nationalities are made to 
feel at home—" E pluribus unum"; the variety of rites in the 
unity of faith. “Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia". The same Pope, 
but different rites; the same faith, but a different liturgy; the 
same Holy Sacrifice, but celebrated in a different language. 

The different rites are older than the schisms. The rites 
already existed when the East and the West, contemplative 
Mary and active Martha, lived together in Bethania, the house 
of obedience. And the different rites will witness the old 
union and the new union of the Churches in Christ. To Him 
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who is the great Founder of His undivided flock, let us hope 
and pray ut sint unum. 

This spirit already prevails in the Church. A good num- 
ber of priests, especially members of the various religious 
orders, like the Redemptorists, the Resurectionists, and the 
Jesuits, have accepted some of the Oriental rites, and some of 
them have even founded novitiates for adherents of these rites. 
Congresses of reunion which before the war seemed to have 
resulted in failure, have since proved successful. “Fears of 
the loss of liturgy, fear of Latinization are being gradually dis- 
pelled ; the attitudes of heresy and error are slowly falling into 
decay ; rapprochment is a fact; mutual understanding is wiping 
away bitterness; friction of years is being reduced to a mini- 
mum; optimism is bursting forth in the Orthodox East and is 
throwing its rays far into the Catholic West”. 

These remarks, full of faith, hope, and charity, made by one 
of the members of the last Reunion Congress, may help, like 
this paper," toward harmony : Unitas in varietate, Varietas in 
unitate: ut sint unum. 

JOHN LEAR ASMAN, S.J. 


San José, Cal. 


11 This article was ready for publication when a valuable pamphlet fell into 
the writer’s hands: Eastern Catholics, by W. L. Scott, K.C., Ottawa, published 
in September, 1924, by the English Catholic Truth Society ( London, 72, Vic- 
toria Street, S. W.). The very title, Eastern Catholics, shows the correct atti- 
tude of the author. The appendix treats of “The Schismatic Churches of the 
East”. This pamphlet contains much important information, showing a thor- 
ough knowledge of Church history and of the ecclesiastical conditions in the 
East. Both Eastern and Western Catholics have reason to be grateful to the 
author for his careful exposition of the subject. The brochure deserves to be 
in the hands of every priest and teacher, as well as in the libraries of our 
colleges, societies and sodalities, and to be translated into other languages, so as 
to dissipate the erroneous notions among Catholics and non-Catholics alike on 
this burning question of true Catholicity. 
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THE MONAROBIOAL OONSTILUTION OF THE OHUBOB. 


OT less than any civil State or commonwealth, the Cath- 

| olic Church is a true, self-contained, and independent 

society ; an organized corporate body ; herself a commonwealth 

in her own right, the Civitas Dei on earth; not part of, nor 

subject to, nor to be controlled by any secular power, but pos- 
sessing sovereign rights in her own sphere. | 

In short phrase, the Church is what is termed in canon law 
and theology a “perfect”, that is, a complete, society.' “It 
must be remembered ", wrote Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical 
Immortale Dei on the Constitution of Christian States, “ that 
the Church, not less than the State itself, is a society perfect by 
nature and right (genere et jure perfectam)" 

Since she is, equally with States and commonwealths, a per- 
fect and complete society, the Church, as much as they, has her 
own definite constitution and form of government answering 
to the political constitution of States: for without a constitution 
and government no true society can exist. In making His 
Church a perfect society, human as well as divine, our Blessed 
Lord gave her that constitution and that form of government 
which in His divine wisdom he knew to be most fitting for her 
work amongst men. 

We may usefully consider in the pages of a theological review 
the teachings of Catholic theology on the constitution and gov- 
ernment of the Christian Society, God's Holy Catholic Church ; 
on her rulers; on their powers and the mode of derivation of 
authority in the Church to those who hold it. 

First it is to be remarked that, whereas in civil communities 
the form of government and the persons in whose hands it shall 
be placed are matters which God, from whom all authority in 
Church and State alike comes, has left to be determined by the 
free will and agreement of men, in the Church, on the other 
hand, these are things for which God Himself has directly pro- 
vided. 


1A “perfect” society is defined as one which is not a part of any other 
society; one which has its own proper end, not ordained (at least not primarily 
and fer se) to serve the end of any other society: it is a society, therefore, 
which is independent in its own order and complete in itself; having in itself 
all the means necessary for its own conservation and for the achievement of 
its own proper end. Such a society is every independent State or common- 
wealth; such, in her own sphere, is the Catholic Church. 
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Then we must observe that, though in her character of a per- 
fect society the Church has parity with the State, yet in certain 
ways she is altogether superior, as a society, to any State. She 
is superior in her origin and in her end. In her origin she is 
superior to States because she is the direct creation of God as 
author of the supernatural order of grace, while States are due 
to that law of nature—also, indeed, of divine origin—which 
makes men necessarily and instinctively associate in communi- 
ties and subject themselves to rule and governance. The State 
belongs to the natural order, the Church to the supernatural. 
And as it is with the origins of both, so it is with their end 
and purpose. The end of the State is natural and temporal; 
the end of the Church is supernatural and eternal, nothing less 
than the bringing of men to the Beatific Vision of God in 
Heaven. Hence the Church is as much the supreme society 
on earth as her end is supreme over the end of any purely 
earthly association of men. Once more, the Church is superior 
to all earthly States and commonwealths in this—that her ex- 
tent and jurisdiction are universal, while theirs is limited. Her 
powers extend, in so far as right is concerned, over all the 
peoples of the earth; and she alone of all communities has the 
right to extend her territory by mere virtue of occupying fresh 
ground. This universality of amplitude and extension belongs 
to the Church not only in respect of place, but of time also. 
Empires, kingdoms, and states rise and wane. However great 
their might, however solidly established they may be upon the 
power of conquest, or the wisdom of statesmanship, or, best of 
all, upon the will and consent of their peoples, the day must 
come when they will fall, to give way to others which in their 
turn shall perish. Only the Catholic Church is for all time, 
and that by God’s own promise. Many empires she has seen 
begin and end, and, should the world last, many more will 
run their course before her eyes; but she shall last till the con- 
summation of all things here below. 


THE CHURCH’S POWER OF JURISDICTION. 


From the fact that the Catholic Church was constituted by 
her Divine Founder as a perfect society, it follows at once that 
she has true and independent power of jurisdiction over her 
members. Granted that fact, we could argue to her jurisdic- 
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tional power even had Christ not conferred it upon her by posi- 
tive enactment. As it is, we can lay down the thesis that Christ 
Himself “conferred upon His Church a jurisdiction free and 
independent of all human domination; jurisdiction not only in 
the internal, but also in the external forum, comprehending, 
for the purpose of the Kingdom of Heaven, that threefold 
power which is proper to every perfect society: namely, legis- 
lative, judiciary, and coercive power".? This power was con- 
ferred upon the Church by Jesus Christ at the same time as her 
special constitution and form of government were prescribed 
by Him, and in the words which He addressed, singly to Peter 
the Head, and collectively to Peter with the other Apostles as- 
sociated by divine ordinance with the Chief Apostle in his 
rule: “ To thee will I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven” ; 
" Whatsoever you shall bind upon earth shall be bound also 
in heaven, and whatsoever you shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed also in heaven ". 

Every society properly so-called, consisting as it does of 
separate individuals, each with a will of his own and all con- 
joined for a common end and purpose, needs a copulative and 
directive force to make the union of its members and their unity 
of action constant and effective. This force cannot be found, 
apart from the miracle of some special interior and compelling 
impulse given by God to all members alike, except in a public 
and social Authority having the task and the right of directing 
the wills of all to the common end and purpose of the society 
which they compose. This direction of wills by Authority, a 
direction which must be homogeneous and similar in action 
upon all, cannot be secured (again apart from a special mir- 
acle) otherwise than through the exercise by Authority of real 
governmental power and jurisdiction, the power of ruling the 
conduct of all the members of the society by administrative, 
legislative, and judiciary action, with the corresponding right 
of sanctioning laws by the infliction of penalties. It has not 
pleased Almighty God that miraculous intervention should be 
the normal means by which the wills of the Church's members 
shall be directed to the common end. Having given to His 
Church the form of a society, He gave her also the govern- 


2 Cardinal Billot, De Ecclesia, Thesis XX. 
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ment of a society, conferring upon her rulers that jurisdiction 
which the Church must possess, which is in her by the same title 
whereby it is in every perfect society, In the Catholic Church, 
indeed, the power of jurisdiction is conferred by God directly 
upon individuals, as also her constitution and government were 
directly determined by divine decree; but this does not dero- 
gate from the fact that, being a perfect society, the Church 
and her rulers must possess that power. 

Power of jurisdiction, in foro externo as well as in foro 
interno, the Church has claimed and exercised from the days 
of the Apostles; and she claims it now. 

Two Canons from the Codex Juris Canonici may be quoted 
to show that the Catholic Church does not, as indeed she can- 
not, recede from her standpoint in this matter: “ Potestas juris- 
dictionis seu regiminis quae ex divina institutione est in Ec- 
clesia, alia est fori externi, alia fori interni, seu conscientiae 
etc." (Canon 196) ; “ Nativum et proprium Ecclesiae jus est, 
independens a qualibet humana auctoritate, coercendi deli- 
quentes sibi subditos poenis tum spiritualibus tum etiam tem- 
poralibus" (Canon 2214, 8 r). "Nothing sheds clearer 
light", writes Allies," “ upon the constitution of the Church asa 
perfect society, than her action in the hearing and deciding of 
causes. The coercive power of the Church descends to her 
direct from God, and not from man, and was comprised from 
the beginning in the twofold jurisdiction of the external and 
the internal forum, the one criminal and the other peniten- 
tial. . . . The grant is recorded in the sixteenth chapter of St. 
Matthew, as promised to St. Peter in his quality as head of the 
Church, and in the eighteenth chapter as promised to the Apos- 
tles collectively, (i. e., with their head, St. Peter) and in their 
persons to the bishops who descend from them. . . . This 
power of the keys gave a true and proper jurisdiction as well 
in the criminal as in the penitential forum ”. 

To the objection that the Church, being a spiritual society, 
has no need of or right to jurisdictional power, at least in the 
external or criminal forum, we may reply with Cardinal Billot 
that just because “the end and purpose of the kingdom of God 
is spiritual, so much the more do the subjects of this king- 


8 The Formation of Christendom, Vol. IV, pp. 301, 302; Ed. 1906: London 
and New York. 
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dom need the help of external rule; because the higher and 
more remote from the things of sense is the end, the less is the 
private individual able to attain it if left to himself. . . . And 
here is a perpetually recurring sophism of our adversaries, that 
they do not or will not see that the means to any end are not 
to be determined solely by the condition of the end itself, but 
also, and chiefly, by the condition of those who have to attain 
the end. Therefore, unless there be exterior direction (i. e., 
by laws and sanctions) and a social authority from which this 
direction proceeds, the attainment of the end is much more 
impossible in the kingdom of heaven—the Church—than in 
any other society ".* To those who are fond of quoting the 
words of our Divine Lord, “ My kingdom is not of this world ", 
against the claim of. the Catholic Church to a jurisdictional 
power amounting to the plenitude of public authority over 
her subjects parallel to the authority of the State over its sub- 
jects, St. Augustine replied long ago—‘ He does not say ‘My 
kingdom is not zz this world’, but ‘is not of this world’... . 
He does not say ‘My kingdom is not here’, but ‘is not hence’ 
(non ait... regnum meum non est hic, sed non est hinc). 
For His kingdom is here, even to the end of the world ".5 The 
Church, indeed, exists to take hold of human nature as it is, 
to influence for his good the whole man, to lift men up in their 
daily lives and conduct to the plane of the supernatural and to 
direct their daily actions to a supernatural end. The Church 
on earth is not made for Angels, pure spirits, but for men 
with bodies as well as souls, with bodily appetites, therefore, 
which are prone to satisfy themselves with external things and 
in ways contrary to the law of God: those, therefore, who, 
denying the Church any right to command or to enforce her 
commands, would confine her action upon her own members to 
persuasion only, forget the inherent weakness of man who 
often needs in order to do right the external stimulus of an 
order from an authority that has the right to give it. If the 
mass of men need the force of laws and sanctions that the tem- 
poral end of the State may be effectively insured, it is both 
natural and inevitable that the Church, dealing also with the 
mass of men—and the same men—should need, and should be 


* Card. Billot, De Ecclesia, Vol. II, p. 130. 
5 Tract 115 in Joan. apud Billot, op. cit, Vol. VI, p. 9. 
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able to bring her subjects under, laws and sanctions for the due 
attainment of the spiritual end for which she exists. 


DERIVATION OF AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH. 


According to what is now common theological teaching, 
authority in civil communities comes from God to secular 
rulers not immediately but mediately ; * while on the other hand 
ecclesiastical power comes to the Chief Pastor and Ruler of 
the Church of Christ directly from God Himself." The Pope 
is elected, it is true, but that election merely brings about a 
condition to which God Himself has attached the headship of 
His Church. That condition is, legitimate possession: of the 
Supreme See of Rome. On the elected, God Himself directly 
confers authority. Divine law, Cardinal Billot points out, 
instituted the papal power immediately and in detail (is indi- 
viduo), and attached it to a determinate title, namely to the 
canonical designation of a man as successor of St. Peter. 
Hence, the designation being made—and this is only by way of 
the verifying of a condition—the elect is at once invested with 
the Papal authority, not by any human law, much less by the 
will of the electors, but by force of that divine disposition, for 
ever valid, contained in the words of the Lord to Peter, '' Feed 
My lambs; feed My sheep”; for these words were said to 
Peter as to one who should live always in his successors. But 
in civil affairs nothing of the kind is found, for God has or- 
dained neither any fixed form of government nor any deter- 
minate title (i. e. "title" to office) to which the investiture of 
civil authority is attached. Hence in regard both to the form 

9 See “Catholic Teaching on the Civil Power”, EccLEsIAsTICAL Review, 
August, 1924, and “ Catholic Theology and the Sovereignty of the People”, ib, 
September, 1924. 

7 There is a discussion amongst theologians whether the jurisdiction of 
Bishops is immediately from God or immediately from the Pope. The question, 
says Cardinal Billot (De Ecclesia, Vol. III, p. 217), is indifferent as regards 
practice, for those theologians who hold that episcopal jurisdiction is derived 
immediately from God, not mediately through the Supreme Pontiff, all hold 
without any doubt that it is conferred upon them with true and complete de- 
pendence upon the visible head of the Church. Cardinal Billot strongly sup- 
ports the teaching, which he terms “communissimam et valde rationabilem 
sententiam ”, that the Pope is the proximate source of the jurisdiction of 
Bishops, and points out that this in no way contravenes the “Catholic truth" 
that “it is by the disposition of divine law, which no power, not even papal 
power, can abrogate, that under the Supreme Pontiff the several parts of the 


Lord's flock shall be governed by Bishops as Pastors properly so called and 
local Ordinaries.” 
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of government and the title to govern, human institution must 
supervene and is the true and proximate cause of investiture 
in all supreme heads of commonwealths. And because that 
only which is immediately constituted by divine will or law is 
said to be and is of divine law, not that which is proximately 
due to the institution of men, even though their competency 
in the matter is granted by God, it follows indeed that it is of 
divine law that there are rulers in civil society, but it does not 
follow that this or that individual is invested with authorrty 
by divine law (i. e., by direct divine appointment) .® 

But since it is Christ Himself who has attached the supreme 
rule in the Church to the See and Successor of St. Peter, it does 
follow that Peter’s successor is by divine law head of the 
Church; as it follows also that because Christ associated the 
other Apostles with Peter as sharers, in Hierarchical subordina- 
tion to him, of Ecclesiastical Power, the Bishops, whom as 
successors of the Apostles the Holy Ghost has placed to rule 
the Church of God (Acts 20:28), are by divine law partici- 
pators as a body of the hierarchical power of the Supreme 
Pastor. 

To no man, then, and to no body of men does it belong to 
have any word in determining the constitution and govern- 
ment of the Church of Jesus Christ or to take from the body 
of her rulers and their head the power that comes to them 
from God: for these things are "in no way whatever left to 
the determination of the community, but have their source in 
Jesus Christ the sole King of the Church ".* 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH IS MONARCHICAL. 


What has been said points to the fact that the constitution 
of the Church is by divine appointment monarchical. Not 
only did Jesus Christ fix the form of church government for 
all time, making it a true monarchy, but He fixed also in detail 
the régime of His Church, determining the kind of monarchy 
by which for all time she is to be governed, and determining 
for all ages the condition which, once being verified, should in- 
duce in an individual that status to which He attached the im- 

8 See Billot, op. cit, Vol. III, p. 17; cf. EccrEsiasTICAL Review, August, 
1924, p. I15; and September, 1924, pp. 249-251. 

9 Billot, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 32. 
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mediate investiture of power—the status, that is, of successur 
to St. Peter in Peter’s See. 

In the twenty-fifth Thesis of his work De Ecclesia Cardinal 
Billot lays down the Catholic doctrine of the Monarchical Con- 
stitution of the Church in these words :—“ According to the 
testimony of the Gospels (St. Matthew 16 and St. John 21) a 
primacy of jurisdiction consisting of the plenitude of power 
over the universal Church of God was conferred by Christ our 
Lord immediately and directly upon Blessed Peter the Apostle 
and upon his successors in perpetuity ; and therefore by divine 
ordinance the régime of the Church is constituted in the form 
of a complete and perfect monarchy”. Thus “as Rock of 
the Church and Key-bearer of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
Shepherd of the whole flock” Peter, as distinct from the other 
Apostles as the supreme and universal Ruler, having the 
primacy of jurisdiction with the whole plenitude of eccle- 
siastical power: moreover, “the Rock of the Church and the 
Key-bearer of the Kingdom and the Ecumenical Pastor is 
(still) Peter as persisting in his successors to the end of the 
world". (ib.) 

In his twenty-seventh Thesis the eminent theologian shows 
that the Supreme Pastor and Ruler has others associated with 
him—and that too by divine institutior—in the government 
of the Church. Thus he says “ For the sake of (ad commen- 
dandam) that unity of which He speaks in His prayer for the 
Apostles at the Last Supper, Christ ordained as a perpetual 
and unchangeable institution that the Apostolic College, as 
united with Peter their chief, should participate with him in 
the supreme power. Hence the monarchy of the Church is a 
monarchy sui generis, which, while it retains in all things the 
full and undiminished character of monarchical right, yet has 
conjoined with it a régime of particular rulers in such manner 
that the wielding of the one and indivisible supreme authority 
admits of an episcopal body cohering with its head ". 

It was Christ’s institution, the Cardinal explains, in develop- 
ing this Thesis, that the identical supreme power which was 
wholly in the one, Peter, should also be in him as he, together 
with the subordinate members of the Apostolic Senate, con- 
stituted one body, one tribunal and one plenary and fully com- 
petent depositary of authority. Yet in this body, considered 
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as the depositary of supreme authority, Peter and the rest of 
` the Apostolic College are not to be regarded as on equal terms, 
but the position of Peter as Head remains intact. Hence, first, 
without Peter and apart from Peter there would be in the Apos- 
tolic College no supreme authority at all; for it was not to a 
headless bod y that Christ said “ Whatsoever you shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven, etc." Secondly, Peter, in the 
Apostolic College, is not like the President in a Parliament, 
simply primus inter pares; but being always the Rock of the 
Church, and the Confirmer of his brethren, and the Pastor of 
sheep and lambs alike, he is himself the one fount and reason of 
the supreme authority of the whole Apostolic College coher- 
ing with him. Thirdly, Peter is in no wise subject to the 
Apostolic College, while the other Apostles are subject to the 
Senate of which they form part. Hence, lastly, the Apostolic 
College invested with supreme power is nothing else than the 
whole body of subordinate Prelates as assumed to the Head, 
Peter, into the unity of one governing agency, and this for the 
manifestation of that unity of "the whole body . . . com- 
pacted and fitly joined together by what every joint supplieth " 
which Christ willed should be the touchstone of His true 
Church.'? 

The whole body of the Catholic Bishops, then, as succeeding 
to the Apostolic College, is associated in the government of 
the Church with the Supreme Pontiff as successor of St. Peter. 
Considered as a body adhering to their head, they share in 
that supreme rule as participated from the Chief Pastor who 
is its fount and centre, since he is the successor of him to whom 
alone it was said singly “ to thee will I give the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven”, and " feed My lambs, feed My sheep”. 
Considered as a particular ruler in his diocese, each Bishop 
is—not a vicar simply of the Pope, not just a commissary with 
delegated jurisdiction only, but a true Prince and Ruler having 
what is known as “ordinary ” jurisdiction, so that (always, of 
course, in due subordination to the Head of the Church) he 
is the centre and fount of jurisdiction to the clergy and people 
subject to him. 

Thus is constituted the Monarchy of God's Church; a true 
and plenary Monarchy in that the supreme Ruler stands alone 


10 See Card. Billot, op. cit. 
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in the independent possession of plenary jurisdiction in its 
threefold sphere of legislative, executive, and judiciary power; 
a Monarchy sui generis in that the whole body of Bishops, 
taken collegialiter, participates in this jurisdiction (as for in- 
stance in an Ecumenical Council), being assumed to the Head 
on whom they depend; a Monarchy saved, however, from the 
danger attendant upon absolute monarchies in which no indi- 
vidual life, no initiative, is left to subordinate governors and 
provinces. In the Catholic Church the monarchical rule is 
conjoined with what is known in civil affairs as the “ aristo- 
cratic" form of government, and its particular provinces, the 
dioceses, are so constituted under true princes with their own 
proper, though subordinate, power, that, as Cardinal Billot 
says, each of these parts of the one Church preserves its own 
distinctiveness and, so to say, personality. 

Thus, without the least detriment to the Monarchy of the 
Supreme Pastor, and in a marvellously compacted unity, each 
bishopric forms a source of that vital energy which is spread 
through the whole Church by this multiplication of its centres. 

H. G. HUGHES 

Clifton, Bristol, England. 


DON'TS FOR SERMON DELIVERY. 


The best of sermons may be spoiled, and the worst, in a measure, redeemed 
by the delivery.—The Abbe Hogan, Daily Thoughts. 
HE words of my text may be supplemented by the caution 
given in Pastoral Theology by Dr. (afterward Bishop) 
Stang: “It would be a serious mistake to neglect any of the 
natural means within our power of preaching effectively. The 
young preacher must strive to acquire a good delivery. His 
voice, his eyes, his gestures, his whole bearing must assist him 
in interpreting his ideas and feelings ". 

In a previous paper, many constructive Don'ts were found 
crowded together in a paragraph of The Ambassador of Christ. 
Similarly, we find even a larger number of constructive Don'ts 
jostling one another in Dr. Stang's volume: 


While despising everything “‘dudish” or foppish, he must avoid 
the following defects in manner and voice, which are positively 
offensive in every preacher: closing the eyes or hands constantly, 
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swinging the body, jumping, leaning forward or backward, stammer- 
ing, lisping, speaking through the teeth or the nose, yelling at the 
top of the voice, whispering, hammering the pulpit, stamping the 
feet, spitting, blowing the nose like a fog-horn, coughing without 
the handkerchief. 


I. Don’t misunderstand the counsel, "Be natural". All 
along the course of our lives, parents and teachers, friends and 
enemies alike, have sought to refine our nature by discipline, 
by correction, by training, by counsel, by slur and by ridicule. 
We do not even walk naturally, but only after training in lead- 
ing strings. The poet implies a general truth when he de- 
clares that “they move easiest who have learned to dance". 
The wholly natural man is the untutored savage. Art refines 
nature, and long practice begets at length that ' second nature" 
which we call habit. Self-consciousness in the pulpit is to be 
avoided, and we are to be natural there only with the ease that 
is practically spontaneous, the ease of habit or second nature. 

2. Don’t misunderstand the “conversational” manner. 
Good preaching is said in effect to be a true conversation be- 
tween the preacher and the souls of his hearers. That is cor- 
rect. But the external manner of that sort of conversation is 
not such as we use on the street or even in the parlor. When 
Polonius was instructing Laertes how to behave himself in a 
cultured foreign society, he cautioned him, “ Be thou familiar, 
but by no means vulgar". Inthe pulpit, as a rule, we may not 
be quite familiar. People properly expect a certain dignity 
in the preacher, and may resent what looks to them like a 
patronizing brotherliness, a markedly condescending manner, 
as who should say, ‘‘ Come, now, I'm going to talk to you just 
as one of yourselves would speak to an acquaintance on the 
street or at home". Such familiarity may breed contempt. 
“That may do for children—but we, after all, are grown-ups ". 

3. Don't affect a dignified pose. This would be the opposite 
extreme. {In medio stat virtus. Anything like pomposity 
would be deplorable. There is a quiet, unsought-for dignity, 
in an earnest, thoughtful, kindly, unpretentious manner of 
standing and speaking. We ought long before to have ac- 
quired that “modesty of nature" which the young Hamlet 
counseled to his players. It is true that we speak in the pulpit 
with a wonderful authority ; but the " authoritative air" is not 
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needed there. Our authority is not in the least questionable, 
nor is it in the least questioned by our congregation. 

4. Don’t stop talking when your memory fails. This gen- 
eral caution may as well be placed here, in order not to inter- 
rupt the more particular suggestions that are to follow. Bishop 
Bernard Ward, in his lectures on The Priestly Vocation, gives 
us a piece of advice which doubtless many of my readers have 
found serviceable in their own experience, as indeed I have 
found in my own: 


All those who have been in the pulpit are familiar with the sud- 
den feeling of blank coming over the mind, at the momentary com- 
plete forgetfulness of the scheme of the sermon. The great thing 
on such an occasion is not to stop. Once one stops to think, ideas 
go further away, the silence and expectancy of the congregation be- 
come oppressive, and the pause seems interminable; it is a question 
whether we shall ever recover ourselves at all. Whatever happens, 
one must not stop. One can repeat what one has just said in slightly 
different words, or give forth any religious sentiment, or the like; 
this gives time for thought and conditions favorable for thinking, 
and ordinarily one’s ideas will return in plenty of time, and only 
those who themselves had experience in preaching are likely to detect 
what is happening. One can occasionally notice even the most ex- 
perienced preachers losing their thread in this way, and it is worth 
noting as an antidote to discouragement. 


5. Don’t begin precipitately. Allow a little time to elapse 
after ascending the pulpit and after reading the “ announce- 
ments ”, in order that the people may compose themselves in 
body and spirit alike. 


Standing in momentary pause and contemplation of his audience, 
before a word is spoken, calm, earnest, genial, commanding, the 
preacher can sweep, as with a mild and awakening searchlight, his 
congregation till every eye is fixed upon him and they feel the 
luminous thrill of his individualizing, yet all-comprehensive, gaze 
(Kennard, Psychic Power in Preaching, page 104). 


6. Don't overdo the initial pause. Here, as in so many other 
places, the experienced cautions of a professional elocutionist 
are to be taken cum grano salis—with a grain of wise adapta- 
tion to the modesty of the Christian pulpit. There is the 
danger of an appearance, at least, of self-importance in a long 
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pause, in a cold and comprehensive scrutiny of the congrega- 
tion, as who should say, “ I am Sir Oracle, and when I ope my 
lips, let no dog bark!" Kennard, a preacher himself, takes 
wise care to counsel a “ momentary " pause that shall be genial 
as well as commanding, calm as well as earnest. Such a pause 
allows the speaker to place himself somewhat en rapport with 
his hearers and perhaps to still the quivers of nervousness by 
a diversion of an obsessed self-consciousness. 

7. Don't read the Gospel for the day in a perfunctory man- 
ner, as though everybody were able to recite it by heart from 
having so often heard it, and recognized that it was somewhat 
of a peg on which to hang a truly original sermon. The 
Gospels are, many of them, reports of the sermons of Christ, 
the Preacher of preachers. They are ever old yet ever new. 
Read them with solemn earnestness, with moderated but ex- 
cellently distributed emphasis, with unction. Pronounce every 
word distinctly, and be sure of such small things as correct 
pronunciation. They deserve every care we can bestow on 
them. 

8. Don't give out your text, albeit already included in the 
Gospel that has just been read, in a half-hearted manner. I 
quote the following from Stang's Pastoral Theology, partly to 
differ with him in his insistence on the necessity of a text, partly 
to concur with him in his recommendations as to its manner of 
delivery : 


The preacher should always begin with a text from Sacred Scrip- 
ture. The words of the Holy Spirit are his credentials; they give 
his sermons the seal of divine approbation. Our Lord when preach- 
ing in the synagogue used a text from Holy Writ (Luke 4:16-21). 
The text should be the embryo of the sermon, and be announced in 
a clear and dignified manner as a message sent from on high (which 
it really is). 


The text cannot be the credentials of a preacher, since any- 
one can preface a discourse with a quotation from Holy Writ. 
The Fathers sometimes used two texts, sometimes none at all. 
A text may be found in Holy Writ, and yet be a wholly human 
utterance recorded there. But at all events, it should indeed 
be announced “in a clear and dignified manner", for an as- 
semblage of various dignities of time, place, speaker, requires 
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this. And besides it is often an easily remembered summary 
of the lesson contained in the ensuing sermon. The people can 
carry it home with them as a seed that may germinate and 
flower into action. 7 

9. Don't elevate homiletic exceptions into rules. In the 
realm of ascetics we are warned that in their singularities of 
devotion or mortification certain saints admirandi sunt sed non 
imitandi. Orestes Brownson was very deeply moved by a ser- 
mon on “The Sign of the Cross", preached by a man who 
could hardly pronounce correctly or construct a grammatical 
sentence. We shall not take refuge for our bad English in 
such an anecdote, although we can quite agree with that dis- 
tinguished convert that the preacher who “thinks only of Christ 
and Him crucified" in meek and humble-minded simplicity 
shall work more wonders of grace than the accomplished pulpit 
orator who never transgresses a single propriety or deviates 
from a single conventional rule. But there is no reason why 
the two kinds of speakers should not merge in a single indi- 
vidual. Indeed, they are supposed to do so. And having 
called attention to Dr. Brownson's testimony, Dr. Stang appro- 
priately comments: 


But it must not be inferred that a preacher is dispensed from the 
duty of perfecting himself with regard to those things which are 
usually deemed externals in preaching. He is bound to avoid every- 
thing that mars the beauty of the divine message. As on the altar, 
so in the pulpit, the priest's outward bearing should be faultless. 
“ Virtue", Egan says, “loses half its charm when it ignores good 
manners " (A Gentleman, p. 21). The preacher should be a perfect 
man, a living edification for everybody. He cannot be indifferent 
to his dress, his hair, his carriage, and manners. Even the poor and 
uncultivated expect good manners in one whose rule of life and 
constant preaching is the charity of Christ. The whole man must 
preach: his head erect, his face mirroring a soul which glows with 
divine love, his eyes beaming with truth and charity, his hands now 
moving to plead, help, avert, reject; now folded in fervent suppli- 
cation, now opened to offer peace and forgiveness, now pointing to 
heaven above or hell below. Thus he will use the God-given facul- 
ties of soul and body in announcing effectively the divine word. 


IO. Don't try to be an elocutionist. This counsel follows 
hard upon the preceding one. Dr. Stang has just pictured the 
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earnest preacher in manner, pose, multiform gesture. The pic- 
ture would excite the ire of many a writer on preaching. And 
there isa real danger here. Anything that savors of an actor’s 
art is repellent. There are certain conventional gesturings, 
facial expressions, poses, accentuations, which properly belong 
to the theatrical apparatus that is intended to produce an illu- 
sion of actuality. The audience expects such things, and 
would at times hardly understand the play without them. The 
histrionic art can not properly be imported into the pulpit. It 
is true, nevertheless, that emotion does express itself in certain 
poses and gestures. These are natural to us human beings. 
Conventionalized habits, working variously in various peoples, 
have largely succeeded in suppressing them, and the actor’s art 
is largely concerned with removing the husk of convention in 
order to get at the kernel of nature. If he did this without 
long, arduous practice, his poses and gestures would be awk- 
ward, not because they would be “natural”, but because they 
have become, in his civilization, unusual or restrained by con- 
ventionality. If the preacher is deeply stirred with emotion, 
that emotion naturally seeks external expression. The expres- 
sion, however, will probably be awkward unless great freedom 
of movement, and the grace of movement that is a true part of 
nature, shall have been obtained by long-continued practice, 
so that the whole body shall be an apt instrument for the use 
of the mind and the emotions, shall unconsciously mirror the 
movements of the soul that actuates it. Herein lies the value 
of elocutionary training. It should give us unconscious com- 
mand of our physical faculties. The danger is that we may 
mistake the true function of such training, and associate cer- 
tain poses and gestures with certain emotions. If we feel the 
emotion, and have command of our muscles in natural grace of 
movement, the gesture will follow the emotion without the 
necessity of our taking thought about the whole matter. We 
can understand the aversion expressed by Cowper: 


Therefore, avaunt! all attitude and stare 

And start theatric, practised at the glass. 
rr. Don’t adopt a pulpit manner. In his The War and 
Preaching, Kelman thinks that “preaching has suffered to a 
most lamentable extent by the habitual assumption of a pulpit 
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manner which is felt by the hearers to be unreal. . . . The 
formality of language and of bearing—sometimes even of 
voice—which is often assumed by the preacher under the delu- 
sion that it is the suitable and proper thing for preaching, is 
not real dignity and it is not impressive solemnity ". 

12. Don’t speak in a perfunctory manner. If you are list- 
less in appearance, your hearers will take their cue from it, and 
either drift into dreamland or concern themselves with internal 
comment upon the behaviour of the sanctuary boys, the archi- 
tecture of the ceiling, or the colors and designs of 


The painted windows, freaking gloom with glow, 
Dusking the sunshine which they seem to cheer. 


Their thoughts will be anywhere but on the sermon. Baxter 
achieved a good couplet when he wrote: 
I preached as never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men. 
Recall the words of my text once more. Their thought was 
expressed in verse in an old song whose title I forget and whose 
text may have antedated the aphorism quoted at the head of 
this paper. The brevity of the verse must be its best apology: 
It very much depends upon 
The way in which it’s done! 
Earnestness without vehemence is the desideratum. 

13. Don't speak at great length. This will be the natural 
error of one who extemporizes. Such an one ought to have 
some time-piece within easy range of vision and consult it from 
time to time; and he should be ruthless in immolating what 
striking thoughts soever occur to him just about the time he 
should begin his peroration—immolating them on the altar of 
sacrifice and of good, hard commonsense alike. But one or- 
dinary temptation assailing the memoriter speaker is to achieve 
brevity through rapidity of utterance. 

I4. Don't speak rapidly. Allow a decent time for unac- 
customed thoughts and points of view in the spiritual life to 
sink into minds that have been engrossed all week in very 
material and worldly businesses and cares. What is a com- 
monplace to the preacher may be an unheard-of deep in spiritu- 
ality to some of the hearers. Again, a hasty reference to what 
was said in the pulpit last Sunday may be to many of those now: 
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present “as the memory of a guest of one day that passeth by " 
—as the Book of Wisdom hath it. 

IS. Don't extemporize—unless you have first of all written 
out your sermons in full for an acceptable length of time, and 
unless you keep your intellectual and spiritual reservoirs full 
by means of much reading, study, meditation. “ Extempor- 
izers’’, cries the Abbé Roux in his Meditations of a Parish 
Priest, " Extemporizers, beware of extemporizing repetitions!” 
No estimate is here attempted of the relative values of mem- 
orized and extempore sermons. Each individual will have to 
settle this wholly practical question for himself, with considera- 
tion of his own limitations and aptitudes, albeit Monsignor 
Benson was of the opinion that he could train an ordinarily 
capable man to speak extemporaneously and successfully within 
six months; and Bishop Ward, in his The Priestly Vocation, 
thinks that many hard-worked priests simply must betake them- 
selves ultimately to such discourse. He declares, moreover, 
that “a sermon written and repeated by heart must sound un- 
real and dead”. And Cardinal Manning, in The Eternal 
Priesthood, remarks that “the written sermon is what we 
thought when we wrote it; the spoken sermon is what we think 
at the moment of speaking "—and more real. 

16. Don’t mistake loudness for clearness of enunciation. 
Bishop Ward says (in his quoted volume) : 


By all means . . . practise clearness of utterance. It is very try- 
ing to a congregation to sit before a preacher whom they cannot 
hear; and especially when such happens through the preacher’s 
neglect of the ordinary rules of elocution. . . . The people should 
be spared the annoyance of listening to a preacher who clips his 
words, or only partially pronounces them, or drops his voice so that 
the last syllable of a word or the last word of a sentence is inaudible: 
all these faults make it an effort to follow him. 


The Bishop places a footnote here: “ A similar remark applies 
to the notices, and the Epistle and Gospel, which are sometimes 
read with quite painful carelessness. This is a point which 
many laymen feel very much". The wealthy Mr. Basselin 
endowed Basselin College at the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., largely in the hope that its alumni would be well 
trained in the elocution and singing necessary for Church ser- 
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vices. He was a good illustration of Bishop Ward’s remark 
concerning the “ painful carelessness” which so many laymen 
feel keenly. He had sat under a priest-preacher whose utter- 
ances he could not understand at all, and was advised by a 
friend to attend a different church, in which the preacher spoke 
so clearly as to be a deilght as well as a spiritual help. The 
contrast struck him most forcibly, and appears to have given 
him the idea of founding his college—which, by the way, he 
permitted to bear his name only after earnest solicitation and 
the strong argument that the name would be exemplary. An 
earnest, practical Catholic, he wondered why a preacher should 
not make his utterances intelligibly clear in the mere matter of 
elocution. Now such clearness demands, as a rule, a good 
amount of practice. Bishop O’Connor of Omaha acquired 
high perfection in this matter, but only after a long self-train- 
ing. He used to read in his room in a whisper, trying to make 
each element of sound distinctly, until all the physical muscles 
engaged in enunciation had been thoroughly disciplined to 
obey the will as it were instinctively. I heard him advocate 
this method, in an address he once made to seminarians. 

17. Don’t preach without knowing something about the 
acoustics of the church. Pastors sometimes fail to advise the 
new curate or the visiting stranger concerning the peculiarities 
of the church. I have preached in one city church which had 
very strange acoustical properties. About two-thirds of the 
way down the nave, there was a transverse belt of silence, a 
node that stilled vibrations, and beyond this belt sounds became 
audible again. I do not know how the preacher could sur- 
mount this obstacle; but my own perplexity arose rather from 
the fact that I seemed to be talking into an empty barrel, and 
felt quite discomfited by the tubbiness of the tone. A certain 
large cathedral church requires the preacher to address his 
voice toward a certain wide column. If he does this through- 
out, and enunciates clearly, all in the cathedral can easily hear 
him. If not, he is intelligible only to some portions of the 
congregation. Again, there is the peculiarity of some pulpit- 
shells, that unless the preacher stands always facing in one 
specified direction, his ears will be assailed by a disturbing 
medley of echoings or whisperings. In still other churches, a 
loud voice sounds to the congregation like bellowing, while an 
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ordinary speaking tone is audible in all parts of the church, 
even in the choir-loft, although it may be separated from the 
altar by a great distance. Then there is the domed church, 
with its high-placed eyrie for housing innumerable echoes. A 
word of suggestion from the pastor to a visiting preacher would 
be both desirable and usually welcome. This may look like a 
superfluous suggestion. And yet my own experiences seem 
to indicate to me that the more difficult of access a strange 
church is (by train or trolley or coach) the less probably will 
the necessary directions be given; and the more intractable is 
the key of the tabernacle, the less is the likelihood that its 
idiosyncrasy will be explained to the visiting priest who must 
distribute Communion at his Mass. Perhaps it is the visiting 
preacher that should be alert and inquisitive about the acous- 
tical peculiarities of the church or hall in which he is to speak. 
18. Don’t ask for criticism of the sermon. This may be 

placed as a general rule. For genial folk like to make us feel 
good, and will interpret "criticism" to be “laudation”. A 
competent and candid critic can do us much good if he only 
will, and we might well seek his verdict and his reasons for it, 
note them down carefully, and practise long in the endeavor to 
avoid our impugned mannerisms of voice, gesture, pose, em- 
phasis, and the like. But mere praise is dangerous. Cowper 
will help us again: 

O popular applause! what heart of man 

Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms? 

The wisest and the best feel urgent need 

Of all their caution in thy gentlest gales; 

But, swell’d into a gust—who then, alas! 


With all his canvas set, and inexpert, 
And therefore heedless, can withstand thy power ? 


He is versifying the pulpit orator, and points out the avidity 
with which praise is swallowed no matter whence it comes: 


Praise, from the rivell’d lips of toothless, bald 
Decrepitude, and in the looks of lean 

And craving Poverty, and in the bow 
Respectful of the smutch’d artificer, 

Is oft too welcome, and may much disturb 
The bias of the purpose. How much more, 
Pour’d forth by beauty splendid and polite, 
In language such as Adoration breathes? 

Ah, spare your idol! think him human still. 
Charms he may have, but he has frailties too! 
Dote not too much, nor spoil what you admire. 
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If praise should come to us unsought, we must indeed receive it 
politely, without either effusiveness or disdain, but we must 
not be misled by it. The Abbé Mullois warns us, in The 
Clergy and the Pulpit, against flattery : 


We preach, and people are delighted, and send intimations to us 
that we have acquitted ourselves to admiration; that they would 
gladly have listened to us much longer, and so forth. 

But we know better than any one else that the world does not 
always speak the truth, and that we ourselves have frequently de- 
nounced its want of sincerity. How comes it, then, that we are 
deluded by such fine speeches? In flattering us, the world simply 
plies its trade; but it is our duty not to give heed to its blandish- 
ments. 


Many writers on homiletics agree, on the other hand, that 
we ought to consult a candid clerical friend on the subject of 
our pulpit performances. 

H. T. HENRY 


The Catholic University of America 


THE OLD OHUBOH BY THE MARKET. 


BOUT two weeks ago Father Juvenis and I came upstairs 

after breakfast to the study for our usual matutinal “ con- 

fab" and smoke together. I dropped into the swivel chair at 

the desk and picked up the pile of mail. Sorting the pieces 

through, I handed Father Juvenis three letters and a postcard 
and began slitting open my own. 

“The mistake is yours, Father", remarked Juvenis, as he 
handed back the postcard. ‘You did not notice that this is 
your own." | 

“ Oh, thanks,” I safd and took the card. 

Father Juvenis was busy reading his letters, but looked up 
inquiringly when I uttered a little cry of surprise. 

" Good news?” he asked. 

“Splendid! This card is from the Golden Jubilee Com- 
mittee!” 

I read the card for a second time, my face, no doubt, wreathed 
in smiles. 


“The Golden Jubil... ” 
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“Yes; you see I was brought up in St. Michael's parish in 
the city, the old church by the market. Sixty years ago it 
was in the heart of the finest residential district where all the 
“best families" lived. Now it is in the heart of down-town, 
and still by the market. You know St. Michael’s, Father; 
right next to the largest market in the city.” 

“Of course, but the Jubilee. " 

“Oh yes; the Jubilee! Why the pastor has gotten up a 
Golden Jubilee Celebration. All the men and women still 
living who made their First Holy Communion at St. Michael’s 
fifty years ago and more, are going to return and receive again 
together. A wonderful idea, don’t you think?” 

My assistant, who has an instinct for new and wonderful 
ideas, was indeed pleased beyond expression. He simply sat 
holding the pages of his half-read letter in his fingers and 
smiled thoughtfully into space. 

“A wonderful idea indeed, Father. And beautiful, too. 
Are you one of the Jubilarians?” 

“ Yes," I answered proudly, “I am!” 

“ Impossible, Father! You cannot be that old!” 

“ Now, young man, no flattery. I am that old. Count back- 
ward: I have been pastor here for twenty-eight years; I came 
here two years after ordination, when there was nothing but a 
little shed for a church: that’s thirty. Twenty years before I 
was ordained I made my First Holy Communion: that’s fifty. 
And when I made my First Holy Communion, I was twelve 
years old. So there you are: sixty-two! Not so old at that, 
and yet old enough to be a Jubilarian!” 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Father Juvenis. “You were 
ordained before I was born. It’s hard to believe. But tell me 
more about the Jubilee, Father, please. What does the post- 
card say?” 

‘“ Oh, this," said I, “is merely a follow-up bit of advertising, 
I suppose. It announces that the Reverend Pastor of Saint 
John’s (meaning me, you know) is to celebrate the Mass for 
the Jubilarians and preach the sermon. It seems that I am the 
only surviving priest of the chass of 1875—so the signal honor 
has been bestowed upon me." 

“Congratulations! So other negotiations have been taken 
care of already. What is the date? How did they get the 
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Jubilarians together? How many of them are there? Whv 
didn't you mention this before? It’s so interesting . . . and 
edifying! Please tell me all about it, Father!" 

" I will," I laughed, " if you'll not ask so many questions at 
once . . . if you will give me a good chance." 

"Illbestillas a mouse! Begin!” 

" Well, you no doubt know that the start of St. Michael's 
down by the market was with the old German stock, nearlv 
three-quarters of a century ago. Now I don't want to go into 
the history of the place much—you probably know it anyway 
—but I’ll remark that no church in the city is better noted for 
its fine traditions. Being under the care of a religious order, 
there were always plenty of priests for the Saturday and eve- 
of-holiday confessions. What you witness there now isn't any 
different from what it was in the old days. There was and is 
now always at least one priest hearing from one-thirty in the 
afternoon until about ten-thirty in the evening. From three 
till six there are five or six hearing, as also from seven-thirty 
till ten-thirty. And all the Fathers are kept busy all the time. 
None of them ever thinks of bringing a breviary with him to 
the confessional. St. Michael's is really a wholesale house in 
confessions. And right here is where the market comes in: 
you sce, so many women are in the habit of killing two birds 
with one stone: they do their marketing and go to confession 
all in the same afternoon or evening." 

“Yes, I see; but what has this to do with the Jubilee, 
Father?" asked Juvenis, quite impatiently. 

“ Why this much,” I smiled, “that in the old days the people 
grew attached to the old church by the market : some of them in 
the earliest times because they had to come there to Mass and 
the Sacraments because of the scarcity of other churches; and 
others, after other churches were built, came back anyway be- 
cause of their early associations. Now my folks were that way. 
We lived pretty far out, but my mother always came to market 
and left me with other children in charge of one of the old 
Brothers to be taught our catechism. That is how I was pre- 
pared for my First Holy Communion and that is how I hap- 
pened to make it at St. Michael's, though it wasn't my own 
parish. Now a moment ago you asked me how many Jubilar- 
ians there are. There are eighty-two!" 
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" What!" 

" Yes, eighty-two men and women will gather at St. 
Michael's a week from next Sunday for the Jubilee. Thirty 
of them will have made their First Holy Communion just fifty 
years ago, while the rest made theirs more than fifty years ago. 
You see, this is the first time this Jubilee Celebration has taken 
place. Joe Schmidt, the prominent merchant in town, is re- 
sponsible for the Jubilee and is financing it from start to finish. 
He witnessed the same thing in another church somewhere and 
went to the present rector with his plan. The good rector was 
delighted, and he and Joe got together a committee. The 
committee went over the Parish Records and got out the names 
of all those who had made their First Holy Communion at St. 
Michael's fifty and more years ago. The names were an easy 
matter, for the records are perfectly preserved, but the present 
addresses and the task of determining whether or not the names 
now belonged to a living person or not was a white horse of an- 
other color. They spent months and months looking up lost 
persons. Their inquiries resulted in letters that went to all 
parts of the United States and some parts of the Old Country 
as well. I was talking to the rector the other day when I was 
in town, and he told me that they had sent out hundreds of 
letters. Sometimes a member of the Committee would report 
that he knew for certain that a person was living and had the 
correct address for sure, but had had no response to the appeal 
to join in the Jubilee. In nearly every one of these cases, 
which were not so few in number either, further investigation 
led to the discovery that the persons in question had fallen away 
from the Faith." ! 

“ Marvelous!” breathed Father Juvenis. “Just see! A 
Grace of God in their First Holy Communion no doubt was the 
cause of the discovery. Did they get these people back to their 
duties? Marriage troubles, eh? " 

“Yes; the rector says they have got some of them back, but 
others are out of town, and so cannot be reached. These the 
rector plans to get at through the pastors of the places where 
the delinquents are now living. And for your other question: 
yes, in some cases the trouble was in mixed marriages, but not 
always. Often enough it was just carelessness and lack of 
gratitude to God. You know, Father, I’m afraid that in an- 
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other fifty years, if things go on as they are, we are going to 
have hundreds of our people who are now young and giddy, 
tottering around as old rascals who haven't been to Mass or 
‘Holy Communion for years and years. What I mean is this: 
there will be many more of that type than we witness to-day. 
Now see, I'm not a laudator temporis acti. God knows the men 
and women who have grown to age with me have enough to 
be ashamed of, but let me tell you, I believe there is a tendency 
growing stronger every day toward carelessness in attendance 
at Sunday Mass and neglect of the Sacraments." 

“You are really alarmed?” asked Father Juvenis. 

"I am! Take one or two classes of them. You have for 
instance the fellow who doesn't go to Mass on Sunday because 
he was working. Now... ” 

“Wel...” 

“Now wait,” said I, with uplifted hands. “You and I 
know our theology. We know that a man may form his con- 
science beforehand. He may figure that he needs badly the 
extra money and so excuse himself. But I tell you most of 
them do not form their consciences. They act with bad con- 
sciences. They predetermine that they are going to have the 
extra money, needed or not, and go to work to get it, Mass 
willy-nilly! Mind you, it is problem enough whether or not 
to permit the Sunday work; I don’t mean that so much as 
working on Sunday without going to Mass. They don't get 
up any earlier, or make any effort to get to Mass. And that 
looks to me like something pretty malicious. In a certain 
sense it is a worse sin, if we can compare sins, than some of the 
more degrading sins. These are committed at least through 
weakness, while deliberately missing Mass is pure malice.” 

Father Juvenis was silent while I continued my digression. 

“Then you have another class of Mass-missers : the Flappers 
and the Willyboys. Here you are: Saturday night. Auto- 
mobile in possession of, but not owned by twenty-dollar-a-week 
clerk. Instead of giving his mother ten extra a week, he’s 
paying it on a Ford. Willyboy One meets Willyboy Two and 
they agree to go riding to-night with Flapper One and Flapper 
Two. Start at about nine P. M. Out to dance somewhere. 
(These are Catholics I’m talking about, you know!) Passing 
over the events of the evening in charitable silence, behold them 
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coming home about four A. M. Now sometimes they pass a 
church and go in for the six-o'clock Mass and giggle and “kid ” 
each other throughout the August Sacrifice. More often they 
go home and pile into bed and miss Mass altogethér! Con- 
found it, Father, I get mad as blazes at the Mass-missers! ” 

“Yes, yes; I know, Father,” agreed Juvenis sadly. “ There's 
much in what you say. But you know, Father, I saw an odd 
thing last Sunday. Two young girls not more than sixteen 
years of age were kneeling in the rear of the church at the 
Eight. You would not be likely to see them, as they were be- 
hind a pillar. I was taking up the collection, and when I got 
near, here is the sight that greeted, or I might say, assailed my 
vision. The kids were dressed alike, in men's golf pants of 
light pepper-and-salt pattern, orange-colored silk stockings 
and patent leather slippers. They wore white middy blouses 
with a scarlet scarf. Their hair was bobbed, of course, 
and perched on top of their heads were jaunty sailor caps, 
broad brims turned up all around. Now that was bad enough, 
but painted black in bold letters on the brims of the caps were 
names: on one “Bob”, and on the other, “ Abe." 

" Didn't you put them out?" I roared. 

"I was going to, Father... " 

“Going to! Why, manalive . . . 

“But the thought suddenly struck me: well, you've got to 
give them credit for going to Mass, anyway! So I was about 
to pass on as if I hadn't noticed them, when they each reached 
out a dainty hand and dropped a half dollar into the basket!” 

I smiled in spite of myself. 

“You see, Father, I'm sure there are lots and lots of silly 
Flappers who have good and innocent hearts. I blame their 
parents more than I do them. Another thing, don't you think 
there is some salvation in the modern blessing we have in the 
church, of early First Holy Communion. All those receptions 
of the Blessed Sacrament in the tender years of innocence are 
going to have a grand effect sometime. Don't you think God 
must grant many graces in later life, when carelessness and even 
ingratitude to Him have crept in, in spite of our onetime inno- 
cence and generosityt Just see what their First Holy Com- 
munions have done for some of your Jubilarians!” 


) 
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“ Yes, that’s all right, but I still believe that we should make 
greater efforts to keep our people faithful to Sunday Mass. 
They may miss the very graces in one Mass-less Sunday which 
would bring their souls eternal salvation. That is just as pos- 
sible as your very beautiful hypothesis." 

“ Just so, Father. When I get Mass-missers in Confession, 
I always ask them how long they intend to keep up their 
hunger-strike. Of course they don’t know what I'm driving 
at, so I explain that Grace is the food of the soul in a sense 
even more intimate than meat and bread is the food of the 
body; that it makes but little difference if the body dies, but 
that if both body and soul die... Wow! They readily 
understand that they cannot starve the body for even a short 
time, and thus begin to realize that the soul also must suffer 
when starved of its food, God's Grace, which it receives through 
the sacraments and prayer. 

“But, Father," went on Juvenis, “we are getting away from 
the Jubilee. A week from Sunday will be the date? Isn't 
there some way we could both attend? I can get a substitute 
from the seminary, if you'll let me go with you. Pd give any- 
thing to witness this historic event!" 

“ Certainly," I agreed at once, only too glad to please my 
assistant. “Make the arrangements yourself and I'll settle 
the stipend for the sub." 

With profuse thanks Father Juvenis rushed off to his room 
and in a few minutes I heard his Portable clacking away. In 
two days he had his answer from the seminary that the sub- 
stitute would come. So it happened that Father Juvenis and 
I went to the city for the celebration of the First Holy Com- 
munion Jubilee at St. Michael's. Father Juvenis has a Dodge 
coupé, so we drove in and returned late the Sunday evening 
of the great day itself. On the return trip we talked over the 
events of the day. 

“ Are you very tired, Father?” asked Juvenis, as we sped 
along. 

“Not as much as I expected. No doubt I'll feel it more 
the day after to-morrow. That's an odd thing: did you ever 
notice that the second day after an unusual exertion is generally 
the worst?" 
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“I have. And at that rate my head ought to be tired for a 
while to come for I have exerted it in thinking deeply a great 
deal to-day, and expect to exert it some more. What consola- 
tion you must have felt, Father, while saying that Mass. The 
expression on your face was heavenly!”’ 

“It was like my First Mass Day, I think, Father,” I said 
reflectively. 

“Better than mine, I hope," remarked Juvenis. “I was 
bitterly disappointed in my First Mass. I suppose I expected 
too much sensible consolation, and I found that there was 
hardly any. I believe so much rehearsing beforehand sort of 
spoils it." 

" Yes, I've heard many others say the same. But to-day I 
seemed to feel the power of my priesthood magnificently . . . 
yes magnificently . . . that's the only word. Without think- 
ing so many thoughts, I seemed to know that I, a poor weak old 
man, was perhaps the most favored of all the number of the 
Jubilarians. I thanked God for letting me live to see the day 
when I who had received Him for the first time fifty years 
ago, was now bringing Him down onto the altar to dispense 
Him, according to His command, to my own companions of 
fifty yearsago. Ah, Father, there can be no doubt, this Jubilee 
meant so much to every old man and woman there; but to me, 
not only Jubilarian, but Priest of His, so weak, so unworthy, 
yet so powerful, so honored . . . Father, it was magnificent!" 

Father Juvenis was watching the road. I saw a tear glisten 
in his eye. Onehand left the wheel and he brushed it away. 

“I didn't dare," I went on, “to steal a glance at the people 
until the sermon. Tell me how everything looked. You were 
out in the church, weren't you?" 

'" Yes; I wanted to be as near the old people as I could get. 
I think your word ‘magnificent’ is about the best of all the 
weak names we have for things. It was a magnificent sight. 
And when you ascended the pulpit to preach and paused so 
long after your text, the feeling was one of majesty stealing 
over us all. I know you don't like to be complimented, but 
permit me just this once: the main theme of your sermon was 
simply grand. I shall never forget. Time, you said, fifty 
long years of it, had made its ravages in the midst of those who 
on a May day long ago had assembled in the Old Church by the 
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Market to receive Holy Communion for the first time, but the 
Great Friend who had that day and many a day since come 
into your hearts, Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity, was the 
same changeless, unchanged, fresh and hearty Friend still, the 
one eternal God! And the fact, you said, that He was now to 
come again, the same as ever before, and the same for time to 
come, making us, by His Grace, partakers of His own Divine 
Nature, was but a renewed pledge, not only of His love for us, 
but an earnest that to-day we are all young in spite of age, 
happy in spite of sadness, heirs certainly of heaven!” 
Father Juvenis paused a moment. Presently he went on: 
“As the time for Communion approached and the child 
soprano trilled out the beautiful hymn, I couldn't help it: I 
cried, and began to realize what St. Paul meant by being rapt 
to heaven: I can't forget the words of that exquisite little hymn. 
I got the music too, from the organist, and intend to teach it to 
our children: 
Dear Lord of my First Communion, 
Thou wilt come to me to-day, 
To a heart that bids Thee welcome 
With a love I cannot say. 
By the Grace of that First Sweet Visit 
To the heart of a little child, 
Dear Lord of my First Communion, 
Oh, keep me undefiled. 


Dear Lord of To-day's Communion, 
Oh my Saviour and my King, 

I have nothing fit to offer, 
I have only shame to bring. 

But Thou comest with all Thy power, 
With Thy Love and Thy Purity, 

Dear Lord of To-day's Communion, 
To give them all to me. 


Dear Lord of my Last Communion, 
When I need Thee at the end, 
When Thou comest, my own Good Shepherd, 
Thy weak creature to defend, 
For the sake of the Wounds, the Sorrow 
'Thou didst bear on the Cross for me, 
Dear Lord of my Last Communion, 
Oh, take me Home with Thee !" 
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Father Juvenis paused again. I said nothing. I could not. 
He continued: 

'" And when at last they began to file out of the pews and up 
to the rail, I felt I was having a kind of vision. I knew I was 
looking upon the old and bent forms of grown men and women, 
storm-tossed, weather-beaten, sorrow-scarred ; but suddenly all 
these things of actuality faded out as I thought of the words of 
your sermon about the ever-young Friend they were going to 
receive and who was making them young again to-day in spite 
of age, and the procession I now saw approaching the altar was 
the one that filed up the aisle of the old church fifty years ago. 
Side by side were curly-headed boy and sweet-faced little 
maid. A long white ribbon floated from the sleeve of each 
lad; their wreaths and veils falling gracefully from the 
crimped hair of the girls. God be praised, I thought, these 
ancient sons and daughters of St. Michael’s are indeed to-day 
the darling children of fifty years ago! God be praised!” 

Father Juvenis said no more. He drove on in silence. Very 
little of our way still remained, and he kept his peace during 
the rest of our trip. So did I. At last we drew up before the 
door of our little residence. I alighted and turned to look at 
my assistant. It was then he spoke again. 

“ Ah, Father Pastor, if only Pastors all over the country with 
churches old as the Old Church by the Market will take up this 
Golden Jubilee of First Holy Communion, I am sure we need 
not have so many fears for the final perseverance of the souls 
committed to our care! Do not wait for me. Itis late. I'll 
just run the car around to the garage. I can never thank you 
enough, dear Father, for this wonderful trip to the Old Church 
by the Market or ever forget the privilege I've had of witness- 
ing the Golden Jubilee of your First Holy Communion. Good- 
night!” 

PASTOR ANTIQUUS 
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THE OUGHT-TO-BES AND THE FALLEN-AWAYS. 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 


T is a singular fact, and in itself it points a moral, that even 
among well-informed and experienced pastors of souls in 
this country there is a distinct difference of opinion as to the 
number of persons who are lost to the Church and to Catholic 
practice year by year or during any definite term of years. 
The two extremes of opinion are in very sharp contrast. 

On the one hand we find some observers declaring that the 
losses of the Church are appalling. They say that the young 
people who leave their country homes or their small-town 
parishes for the cities fall away in droves from the practice 
of their Catholic religion. They point to the comparative few- 
ness of young men at Sunday Mass and still more at evening 
services. They relate ominous instances of young people who 
have been found by chance, during a mission or at some special 
gathering of Catholics, and who have calmly confessed that 
since their coming to town they have hardly entered a Cath- 
olic church. 

At the other extreme we find more optimistic observers who 
stoutly deny that there is any considerable loss to the Church, 
at least among those who have ever really been Catholics. 
They say that most young people, even though they do stray 
away for a time from the Church of their fathers, soon come 
back again and that it is very rare to find any large number of 
persons in a parish who ought to be Catholics and are not. 
They discount the instances alleged to the contrary by declar- 
ing that they are the great exception and not the rule. Ac- 
cording to them, we are holding our young people quite com- 
petently and have nothing for which to reproach ourselves. 
since the occasional defections are only unavoidable accidents 
which might happen under almost any circumstances. 

The truth is usually found in the golden mean, and so in this 
instance it is quite probable that a thorough and comprehensive 
survey would reveal the fact that neither of these extreme 
views is quite correct. True, the more experience one has with 
actual conditions, and the more one reflects on the probabilities 
of the case, the more it becomes clear that the gloomier view 
may be nearer to the truth. But things are not quite so bad, 
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one would hope, as they are sometimes painted. That they are 
not so good as the extremely optimistic would have us believe, 
is, unfortunately, even more certain. 


WE Do NOT Know. 


The significant thing, however, is, as we intimated in the be- 
ginning, that we do not actually know what is happening to 
our young people. Conditions vary in different cities and in 
different parishes even in the same city. But it is disquieting 
to think that neither in the individual parish nor in the whole 
city, can one find any definite statistics or even, often, any very 
authoritative estimate as to how many or how few fallen-away 
or ought-to-be Catholics there may be within the parish or the 
city limits. 

This in itself is surely an occasion for regret. It means that 
the existing methols for keeping in touch with our people leave 
something to be desired. Quite naturally, of course, it is much 
more difficult to keep in touch with Catholics nowadays than it 
was in a simpler age. People move about like elusive phan- 
toms, not dwelling in any one fixed spot in the parish for gen- 
erations as was once the case, say, fifty years ago, in the older 
centers of population. 

When people live in apartments or rented houses, race about 
in automobiles, haunt moving-picture houses, and roam the 
streets of an evening, it is quite difficult to keep track of them. 
When they skip from city to city or from neighborhood to 
neighborhood, it becomes bewildering to try to maintain a 
parish census at a high degree of accuracy. If it is hard to 
keep track of the good Catholics, who want to be kept track 
of, it is even more difficult to come in contact with the less fer- 
vent brethren who do not wish at all to be found and catalogued 
as Catholics. 

The very existence of this dubious question as to the fewness 
or the greater number of fallen-aways and ought-to-bes is it- 
self a challenge to every one who has the interest of souls at 
heart. The shepherds of the flock, following their Divine 
Master, will have a tenderer heart for the strayed sheep which 
has wandered from the fold than for the ninety-nine kept safe 
and sheltered beneath the shepherd’s care. If the good shep- 
herd left the ninety and the nine to go and seek the sheep that 
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was lost, did He not mean to give us a touching warning to be 
solicitous for the strayed and the lost of our day? Indeed, few 
things are more pitiful than a man or woman, whether young 
or old, who has possessed or who should be in possession of, 
the unspeakable treasure of the faith, and who has abandoned, 
or been disinherited of, that supreme blessing. 


CONVERSIONS AND PERVERSIONS. 


We all have a laudable and, so to say, natural instinct for 
making converts. We feel a certain consolation and joy at 
being the means of bringing the faith even to one soul who has 
not previously enjoyed it. There is something touching and 
appealing about the working of God’s grace in the soul of a 
convert. The individual who is converted to Catholicism ex- 
periences a singular and sometimes surprising joy and satis- 
faction in coming into the household of God with its rich abun- 
dance as contrasted with the meagre poverty of spiritual things 
outside. This joy is often contagious and it makes even those 
who have always been Catholics since their infancy, appre- 
ciate more fully the plenty of the House of God. 

But if a conversion is a joyful event, a perversion or a simple 
loss of faith is correspondingly calamitous, sorrowful, and 
wretched. Faith is such a world-renewing, earth-transform- 
ing, heaven-compelling gift that its presence or absence makes 
all the difference between day and night, between life and 
death. To gain the faith is to be born again. To lose it is 
to die a spiritual death of which the corruption and dissolution 
of our corporal frame is only a shadow and an emblem. 

The more vivid our own faith is and the more sincerely we 
treasure the gift of faith, the more we shall mourn over and 
deplore the loss of faith on the part of another. Hence, taking 
matters at their best and making every allowance for error in 
the calculations of those who declare that there are great annual 
losses to the Church, enough saddening certainty remains ot 
defections among adult Catholics and of losses among the chil- 
dren who should be Catholics, to make any thoughtful man very 
sad at heart. 

Add to this that the loss of faith on the part of any indi- 
vidual is not a personal calamity alone, but is likely to result 
in the spiritual misfortune of an indefinitely large number of 
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others. The faith is, to a great extent, kept in families and 
descends from generation to generation through home train- 
ing and early influence. When a Catholic young man or 
young woman falls away from the Church, or when some one 
who should be a Catholic never really enters on their Catholic 
inheritance, this often means that not only the individual but 
generation after generation will grow up without the least 
knowledge or love of the Church. 


THE NUMBER OF THE FALLEN-AWAY. 


How often it has happened in the history of our country that 
whole families have in this way been lost to the Church, God 
alone can tell. There are in this country, let us say, ten thou- 
sand parishes and missions. In nearly every one of them, de- 
spite the difficulty of gathering statistics, the pastors will tell 
you of instance after instance of families which are known to 
be of Catholic stock, but who have fallen away from the faith. 
Were there but one for each parish, this would mean ten thou- 
sand families deprived for indefinitely long, perhaps for ever, 
of the treasure of the, faith. Had the young people who 
founded the families in this country been well instructed and 
kept safe in the practice of their religion, not only they, but 
their remote descendants also, might have continued in great 
part to be Catholics. 

Not very long ago while traveling through a rather new 
region of the country, we fell to talking with a Catholic physi- 
cian of large practice and the conversation somehow turned on 
this question of the number of ought-to-bes and fallen-aways. 
“They are very numerous in this city," he said thoughtfully. 
“I have a large practice and visit a great many homes, and it 
quite often happens, when I notice a Catholic picture or a First 
Communion certificate on the wall, that I say to the people of 
the household, ‘ You are Catholics, aren't you?’ In an extra- 
ordinarily large number of cases, they answer, ' No, we are not. 
We don't go to any church, nor practise any religion.' 
‘Then, why, I ask, ‘do you keep that Catholic First Com- 
munion certificate on your wall or that diploma of the League 
of the Sacred Heart?’. ‘Because’, the father or mother 
of the household will answer, 'I was a Catholic when I 
was younger and I keep that as a souvenir. But when I came 
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to this place I married a non-Catholic and drifted away from 
the Catholic Church ; so now we are not anything in particular.’ 
If I come across so many instances of that sort of thing in my 
own practice as a doctor," he concluded, “how many more 
there must be in this whole city who have fallen away in that 
fashion from the Catholic Church!" How many, indeed! 
We are left to conjecture. But such examples make us uneasy, 
to say the least. 

There are some nationalities which possess in a special way 
the Catholic inheritance. The very sound of the family names 
carries with it something of a suggestion that these people are 
or should be Catholics. Ill-instructed, perhaps, antagonistic 
even in individual instances to the Catholic Church they may 
be, but all their historic antecedents and their national tradi- 
tions are Catholic, and we usually say of them that they are 
either Catholic or nothing. How large a proportion of these 
traditionally Catholic people who come to the United States 
and of their numerous descendants, who seem destined to play 
a larger part in our national life, have either actually fallen 
away from the faith, or else are in immediate danger of so 
doing unless very energetic means are taken to keep them and 
fortify them in Catholic practice? This again is a disquieting 
inquiry. 

There are some pastors who answer this question by saying 
that little or nothing effective can be done for these people, 
that they do not respond to the efforts made in their behalf. 
But how are we to explain the persistent activities of pros- 
elytizing organizations which constantly multiply and which 
invest much energy and money in drawing the children and the 
young folk of these nationalities especially to non-Catholic 
denominations? It is certainly much easier to make them good 
Catholics than to de-Catholicize them altogether. They have 
a certain inborn attachment to the Church. It is part of their 
national tradition. Yet, the non-Catholic denominations can 
hardly be accused of so great a lack of commonsense as to con- 
tinue to spend so much money and energy without any adequate 
return. 
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A GREAT MISSION FIELD AT HOME. 


If, on the other hand, we Catholics console ourselves with the 
remark that, though much could be done for these children, we 
have neither the means nor the energy to devote to them, we 
fall into a somewhat illogical position. We of the United 
States are now raising very large sums of money and sending 
an ever-increasing number of missionaries to foreign lands, 
and this is as it should be. Surely such missionary zeal will 
draw down a special blessing of God upon us, for He is never 
outdone in generosity. But who will say that a missionary 
can do more effective work in a pagan country, all things con- 
sidered, than among the swarming populations of a city slum 
where almost every one ought to be Catholic and where the 
children in particular are sometimes little better off, so far as 
religious instruction goes, than if they lived in some mission- 
ary country. To these children we have a very definite obli- 
gation. Whatever may be the faults of their families, the chil- 
dren themselves are a most precious inheritance of the Church. 
While helping those missions afar, we should not forget these 
mission fields at home, and we should keep trying, it would 
seem, with indomitable persistency, using one means after an- 
other until we solve the problem of getting all these children 
under Catholic influence and giving them at least a fair chance 
for Catholic instruction. 

Such problems as this call evidently for new forms of or- 
ganization. The Catholic Instruction Leagues and various 
other forms of the catechetical apostolate are pointing the way. 
But their activities must be greatly multiplied before they meet 
the need. Besides, it is not only the apostolate of Catholic 
instruction which these children need. They require also the 
apostolate of recreational supervision. Some of the older gen- 
eration can hardly bring themselves to see that the enormous 
changes in society and the still more striking advances which 
have been made in social study have positively established the 
need of recreational supervision for poor children and for all 
children who have to live deprived, in great measure, of the 
good influences of a thoroughly adequate home. 

By recreational supervision the leisure time of the child, 
time of greatest danger and also of greatest opportunity for 
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character development and character training, is utilized to a 
high degree. The child is safeguarded both physically and 
morally, and through the influence of a sympathetic older per- 
son its play becomes more interesting, its natural instincts ot 
gregariousness, playfulness, imitation and hero-worship are 
utilized and directed to a very interesting and satisfactory ex- 
tent. A great deal of such recreational work is done at the 
public expense and by paid and trained experts. It is very 
much to be wished that Catholic young men and young women 
should be encouraged to enter this field, where the rewards are 
rather great and the opportunities for service still greater. 

We need also, it seems, volunteer workers as well as paid and 
trained experts supported by Catholic organizations, who will 
not only give the children recreational supervision, but will 
bring a strong element of religious influence to bear on them, 
thus combining character training and religious instruction in 
a most desirable way. Here we may find a real vocation for 
some of those good and pious Catholic girls who for one reason 
or another have not been able or willing to enter the convent, 
but who have a real desire for service, an aspiration after some 
unselfish and highly useful form of effort for God and their 
neighbor. Nota few of them seek only a living and the chance 
for service. Some have already had special training in social 
work or they might readily take sufficient instruction to make 
them competent recreational directors and teachers of Cate- 
chism. A course in health and hygiene would also be desir- 
able, and then Catholic societies or parishes or groups of Cath- 
olic people organized for the purpose might raise a budget 
sufficient to insure them support, with some provision for their 
later years so that they might live together in groups and go 
out to do recreational and catechetical work among poor and 
neglected childen. Think how much good such a group of 
qualified and well-trained women, prudently directed and giv- 
ing their whole time to the welfare of the children of the slums, 
could accomplish. They would be the means of keeping multi- 
tudes of children in the Church who now are doomed in alı 
human lix:elihood to grow up careless and ill-instructed and to 
contribute thousands more to the sad and difficult ranks of the 
fallen-aways and the ought-to-bes. 
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THE CAUSES OF LOSSES TO THE CHURCH. 


When we come to try to formulate the causes of losses to 
the Church, they readily group themselves under certain gen- 
eral heads. First, perhaps, in importance comes ignorance, a 
lack of instruction in the faith, a want of early training, so 
that children who were baptized Catholics have never really 
learned what their faith means and are easily weaned away 
from it or simply leave off all practice of a religion which they 
never really understood. This ignorance may come from var- 
ious causes. Extremes meet in the country child, so remote 
from Catholic influence and teaching as never to be taught its 
faith, and the child of the city slums, living in the midst of such 
a congested population that it is as neglected as its country 
cousin. Sometimes it is the indifference and culpable neglect 
of parents which deprive the child of its birthright. Some- 
times the parents’ death or chronic illness throws the child in 
the hands of those who deliberately deprive it of its faith. In 
one way or another a pitifully large number of children are 
thus lost to the Church. One must fear that the majority of 
them never come back again but live and die orphaned of Cath- 
olic faith and practice and bequeath no loyalty or interest in 
the Church to their children and their children’s children. 

Truly the time to remedy this woeful lack of instruction 1s 
during the teachable and impressionable stage of the child’s 
life. Later on, when mature age has been reached, it may be 
more difficult to reclaim these neglected children than to con- 
vert some one who has never before been brought in contact 
with the Church. 

Another cause of the falling away of individuals from the 
Church is their pique or displeasure with some person whom 
they consider officially to represent the Catholic Church. At 
times it 1s some animosity they conceive against the parish 
priest or more rarely against the Sister in the school which they 
take as a pretext for abandoning Catholic practice. Such in- 
stances may seem rare in the individual parish, but if all the 
cases which occur throughout the country were summed up, 
they would form, one thinks, a not inconsiderable number. 

The grievances of these people are sometimes quite unreason- 
able and they are often not very desirable members of the 
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parish. Yet, the fact that they do exist will naturally tend to 
make every one of us very cautious about giving offence in the 
sacred ministry and about avoiding anything which would be 
even a plausible reason for complaint on the part of the more 
sensitive among the congregation. Noblesse oblige, and the 
very fact that the priest has so solemn an office and so tremen- 
dous a power, and that men and women are obliged to seek his 
ministrations for the most vital interests of their souls and lives, 
will naturally make him more careful than other professional 
men about alienating his clientele or making anyone unwilling 
to employ his ministrations. 

There are of course, besides, a certain number of persons 
who ought to be Catholics, but who practically sever their con- 
nexion with the Church because they wish to lead a life that ts 
free from moral restraint and inconsistent with any sincere pro- 
fession of Catholicity. Unfortunately there is a great differ- 
ence between knowing and believing, and practising and ful- 
filling. Some of these unfortunate persons, while they fall 
away from Catholic practice, still retain their faith in the 
teaching of the Church. Others again, perhaps in consequence 
of their evil-doing, lose that precious gift and refuse the min- 
istrations of the priest even on their deathbed. Yet the num- 
ber of these is not nearly so great as that of those who fall 
away through ignorance and lack of proper instruction. In- 
deed it is a common remark that once a child has been thor- 
oughly taught its religion, the Catholic faith takes hold of its 
mind and heart with such a strength that on the deathbed it 
is easy to revive the still smouldering embers of belief. 

There are also a certain number of Catholics, and this is a 
consideration worth while dwelling on, who are actually per- 
verted from the Catholic faith and take up other forms of be- 
lief. One may think that their number is relatively small, 
yet they are a class to be taken account of because of the sys- 
tematic and insistent efforts at proselytizing which are being 
carried on among poorer Catholics by certain misguided de- 
nominations. We have heard from time to time, and no doubt 
every priest has a similar experience, of people who should be 
Catholics, who have become Christian Scientists or Spiritists. 
It is rather more rare to learn of any Catholic joining one of 
the older Protestant denominations. Their diluted Christian- 
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ity would hardly appeal to one who had any knowledge of the 
Church. But the fads and foibles in religion, the vague prom- 
ises of the Christian Scientists concerning health and well 
being, or the prospects of communion with the departed held 
out by the Spiritists, have a certain attraction for one type of 
poorly-instructed Catholic. Here also, however, it is to be 
noticed that ignorance is largely at the root of these defections, 
as it is also a contributing cause to the apostacy of those who 
leave the faith because of their evil lives. One may say of the 
one as of the other that perhaps if they had had better early 
training, more complete instruction in their faith, they would 
have been fortified to resist the influences which led them away. 


CATHOLICS WHO GO WRONG. 


There is still another aspect of this matter which nearly con- 
cerns the interests of the Church and should give the heart of 
the priest some serious concern. This is the statement so often 
made of the large and even disproportionate number of Cath- 
olics who seem to go into paths of lawlessness and who become 
sooner or later inmates of institutions or prisoners of the state 
or the nation. Many mitigating circumstances have been al- 
leged to explain this constant assertion and there exists in re- 
gard to it the same dispute that we have noted in regard to the 
number of the fallen-aways and the ought-to-bes. Here again, 
the very fact that such a doubt exists is disquieting. The wider 
one's observation travels and the more his experience grows, 
the more he is prone to fear that a far greater number of Cath- 
olic young folk fall into evil ways than should be expected, 
considering the immense strength which our faith gives against 
temptation and the great incentive it offers to avoid sin. 

Investigation shows that these unfortunates come from the 
very class of children who receive least effective instruction and 
training in their faith. Such studies as have been made, point 
to the fact that, though a large proportion of Catholics have 
been found in penal institutions, they are for the most part 
those who never went to a parish school or at least did not com- 
plete their training there or whose home life was such as to 
nullify, in great part, the instruction they received. In any 
case, ignorance and want of training are seen to be at the root 
of their misfortune also. It is singular and impressive how all 
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signs seem to point to the need of more and more thorough and 
effective training for the Catholic child. 

In view of these reflections, which culminate in the convic- 
tion that a better and better Catholic training, a more and more 
thorough teaching of all our people, is one of the most emphatic 
needs of our time, it would be interesting to make a compre- 
hensive survey of the precise means we are using to that end 
and to compare existing facilities and methods with possible 
achievements. Nothing human is quite perfect and so one 
should expect to find that great as our efforts are and important 
as our successes, we might still make great improvements in our 
methods both of training the young and of continuing and com- 
pleting the instruction of those of maturer age. 

The very fact that there seem to be such large masses of 
population who ought to be Catholics or who have been so at 
one time or another and who have practically ceased to be mem- 
bers of the Church, is a call for study and action of unmistak- 
able insistence. 

Clearly, with the change of the times, it is not to the Sisters 
and the priests alone that we must look to accomplish the sum 
total of Catholic instruction needed by our people. Speaking 
generally it seems true to say that priests and Sisters are doing 
pretty much all they can in this line and that to put more of a 
burden on them personally would be impracticable, not to say 
unwise. But where both priests and Sisters can perhaps do 
much more than at present, is in encouraging competent lay 
folk and helping them to organize in such an effective way that 
they will be able to carry their share of the work of Catholic 
teaching. 

We speak often of the lay apostolate, and rightly so, because 
it is becoming of more and more importance. The absolute 
achievement of Catholic lay folk in the way of apostolic effort 
was certainly seldom higher amongst us than it is to-day. Con- 
sidering the circumstances in which we find ourselves, however, 
and the acute needs of the time, and then summing up all the 
lay effort amongst us, one is driven to the conviction that what 
has already been accomplished in regard to organizing the 
laity and setting them into action, is only a small part of what 
is possible and needful if we are to meet the necessities of the 
Church even in this particular matter of thorough instruction 
of Catholics. 
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It is curious to remark that on the foreign missions the place 
of lay catechists and their work in the Church is far more de- 
fined and developed than with us. There, the lay catechist is 
the right-hand of the missionary. It is he or she who makes 
it possible to instruct and baptize tens of thousands where the 
unaided labors of the priest would reach only hundreds. There 
is no reason why the same principle may not be applied in deal- 
ing with the needs of our under-advantaged and ill-instructed 
Catholics. If the trained and paid catechists in India or in 
China can go into a village, dwell there, gather the children 
for frequent instructions, prepare them for baptism and First 
Communion, and bring them to a point of knowledge of their 
faith where the priest needs only to put on the finishing touches, 
why cannot similarly devoted lay folk go into the crowded 
neighborhoods of great cities, assemble the Catholic children, 
teach them their faith and do everything that lay folk can do 
to save the rising generation for the faith? Is it not a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished forf 

EDWARD F. GanEscHÉ, S.J. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 
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Noli timere, sed loquere, et ne taceas.—Acts 18:9. 


T has been said that if St. Paul lived to-day, he would be 
editing a Catholic paper. We doubt if the great Apostle 

of the Gentiles would find the time for such confining work, but 
we feel sure the great preacher would be a sincere friend and 
patron of the Catholic press; and furthermore he would wel- 
come the opportunity of having his Epistles printed in thou- 
sands of copies and sent to the faithful in all parts of the world. 
Indeed his Epistles to the Corinthians, Colossians, Hebrews, 
Galatians, and Romans, are the forerunners of the Catholic 
periodicals of to-day. It 1s difficult to measure the good that 
is being done by the written word. The writings of the proph- 
ets of old, the gospels and epistles written by the disciples of 
Jesus, the precious gems of Divine knowledge written by the 
early confessors, all the books of wisdom down to the present 
production of a most fertile printing press, are as one long con- 
tinuous sermon to the world ; a sermon that is the more effective 
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as it does not vanish with the sound ef the voice but may be 
read and repeated to ourselves according to need and desire. 
“ Let not the book of this law depart from thy mouth; but thou 
shalt meditate on it day and night, that thou mayest observe 
and do all things that are written in it: then shalt thou direct 
thy way, and understand it." ! 

There are two ways for a priest to perform a missionary work 
in the way of fostering Catholic literature. One way is to 
spread good books and periodicals; the other is to write in 
defence of the faith or for explanation of Catholic articles of 
faith and practices. 

You have a poor congregation if your people are not in pos- 
session of good Catholic books, or are not subscribers to Cath- 
olic papers. You can almost feel the absence of these dissem- 
inators of Catholic life, when you enter the house. There 
meets you a certain emptiness, a lack of spirituality, a want of 
knowledge of religious things. You miss the necessary link of 
mutual understanding ; but a house where you find a Catholic 
paper on the table, gives you hope that everything is well. You 
realize that a Catholic messenger is periodically entering this 
home and is delivering to the inhabitants of the house a long 
and more or less interesting sermon at regular intervals. You 
will find that the readers of Catholic papers are better Catholics, 
are better informed and better equipped intellectually, to take 
their part in a controversy with enemies of the faith. Many of 
these papers find their way into Protestant hands and non- 
Catholics learn the truth about us in this way. The people of 
to-day are reading people, and the press is the most potent 
teacher of the masses. “For the past three centuries it has oc- 
cupied much of the ground that once belonged exclusively to 
oral instruction; and with vast multitudes it has become the 
chief, if not the sole, teacher. Like a never-failing fountain, 
it sends forth its publications in every possible variety of form, 
as numerous as the dew drops from the womb of morning." 
" Articles and reviews are projected onward to the ends of 
the earth at the rate of hundreds of miles a day. Our seats are 
strewed, our pavements are powdered, and the very bricks of 
our city walls preach wisdom." ? In a word, the press rules 


1]s. 1:8. 
2 Newman, University Lectures, 
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the mind of man, forms public opinion, and public opinion rules 
the world. If we acknowledge the power of the press, and I 
don’t see how we can deny it, we must guide the press as much 
as possible into a channel that leads to Truth. “You must 
therefore, and with you the Catholic host, make strenuous use 
of the favorable time for action which is now at your disposal, 
by spreading abroad as far as possible the light of truth against 
the errors and absurd phantasies of the sects that are springing 
up ".? 

I have written extensively on distribution of literature else- 
where, and will therefore pay more attention in this place to 
the subject of your own writings. I can see you shaking your 
head sadly—“ I could not write for publication," I seem to hear 
you say. Butwhy not! The scribe that edits your local paper 
did not have one-third of the literary education you enjoyed, 
and yet he publishes his weekly without shame or apology. 
You may not be able to write elegantly; but I am sure you can 
write correctly, and what is more, you can make yourself clear. 
A writer in the ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW in an article on 
Catholizing Modern Sociology * says: “ The zeal of the faith- 
ful, clergy and laity, is to be shown by readiness in taking upon 
themselves not the sword but the weapons of the voice and pen." 
And lest you say that this sentence is simply the utterance of 
some professor or dreaming theorist, I add the words of a most 
zealous and practical missionary, the renowned and saintly 
Père Marie Antoine. He writes thus: 


* Ma bouche se taisant, ma plume est une épée, 
Bien rapide toujours et toujours aiguisée.” 


Just as this great missionary was not satisfied simply to 
preach the gospel by word, but also with the pen, so we must 
realize our duty to spread the truth in every way possible, for 
“Be ye steadfast and unmovable, always abounding in the 
works of the Lord, knowing that your labor is not in vain in 
the Lord". For “the license which is commonly confounded 
with liberty; the passion for saying and reviling everything; 
the habit of thinking and expressing everything in print, have 

8 Letter of Leo XIII to Cardinal Gibbons, 15 April, 1902. | 


* Vol. 48, No. 1. 
5 1 Cor. 15:58. 
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cast such deep shadows on men’s minds, that there is now 
greater utility and necessity for this office of teaching than 
ever before, lest men should be drawn away from conscience 
and duty ".* “Since the thirst for reading and knowledge is 
so strong and widespread amongst you, and since according to 
circumstances it can be productive either of good or evil, every 
effort should be made to increase the number of intelligent and 
well-disposed writers who take religion for their guide and 
virtue for their constant companion. And this seems all the 
more necessary in America, on account of the familiar inter- 
course and intimacy between Catholics and those who are es- 
tranged from the Catholic name, a condition of things which 
certainly exacts from our people great circumspection and more 
than ordinary firmness.” * 

Let the mission priest not be deluded by the thought that 
only scholarly essays or theological dissertations are worthy 
subjects for a priest’s pen. The Gospels contain really more 
simple facts and news about the doings of our Saviour, than 
they contain dissertations on the divinity of Christ or the var- 
ious aspects of salvation by faith or works. But they do not 
lose one iota of importance; rather do they gain in interest by 
their simple form of narrative. Thus let the priest first of all 
become a raconteur of simple happenings within the fold. Let 
him describe for the Catholic press the church functions of his 
parish, the conditions of his missions, the workings of Divine 
Grace in the heart of a recent convert to the faith, the results 
of a successful mission, or tell the people at large of the increase 
of the kingdom of God in his field by the dedication of new 
churches or schools. Articles of this sort will help the paper 
more than if you preached a forceful sermon on the sacred 
mission of the press. The people like to see things in print that 
are familiar to them. The main objection we hear from priests 
against writing of their affairs for public consumption is this, 
that they don't want to "advertise" themselves by praising 
their own achievements. Just as if it were the only object of 
the Catholic papers to praise priests. This notion is as wrong 
as its practice is injurious to the standing of the Catholic press. 


6 Testem Benevol. 
T Longinque Oceani. 
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It would indeed be much better if the papers did not contain so 
‘many personal encomiums of popular ecclesiastics. A kind 
word at the time of the Golden Jubilee and a discreet, appre- 
ciative necrology at the death of a pastor, ought to do the most 
ambitious of the clergy. Let us leave our hagiology to pos- 
terity, for “in due time we shall reap, not failing ". You need 
not tell your readers that you preached a brilliant sermon; 
better send them a sketch of what you said and let them judge 
for themselves as to its brilliancy. Or if you describe the 
founding of a new congregation, you need not tell the public 
that it was due to the untiring efforts of the pastor. Rather let 
it be known that the pastor had very good and zealous helpers. 
The readers know well enough that the most zealous people 
cannot build churches without great and untiring efforts on the 
part of their leader. As to casual remarks which seem to have 
a point that hurts your sensitiveness, to the effect that your 
doings form a frequent theme for the press; remember that 
hurtful remarks and censures would be by far more serious if 
they were to the effect that nothing good is ever reported from 
your field of work. If we have to be censured it is better to be 
criticized for good things than for a lack of good things, not to 
speak of bad things. 

However, the Catholic press is not the only kind to be con- 
sidered. The local press must be closely watched and made use 
of in a manner that is helpful in gaining the ear of non-Cath- 
olics. Cardinal Gibbons says in The Ambassador of Christ: 
"There are times even when the pastor will avail himself of the 
secular press to address that large audience which cannot be 
reached by other means. The press is the great vehicle of pub- 
lic thought in our day. It is a colossal engine of truth and of 

‘error. It is like the field mentioned in the gospel, in which 
good seed and cockle are sowed. It is a net that gathers in 
good fish and bad. We cannot ignore the Press. We are daily 
-confronted by it. It penetrates every walk of life, and its in- 
fluence and circulation are daily increasing. Even on relig- 
ious questions, it is regarded by many as an oracle, and it goes 
far toward molding the opinion and forming the judgment of 
millions that have but vague ideas of Christianity ". First of 
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all you ought to look to it that your regular and special services 
are announced in the local paper. It will be an exception 
rather than the rule, if the editor does not gladly grant you all 
the space you ask for. Of course he will do so for the other 
preachers of the town, and possibly print excerpts from their 
sermons. This however is no reason why you could not get a 
hearing through the same columns. “We saw a certain man 
casting out devils in Thy name, and we forbade him, because 
he followeth not with us.—And Jesus said to him: Forbid him 
not; for he that is not against you is for you". Luke 9: 47, 50. 
P. AMBROSE, O.S.B. 
Ripley, Ohio. 


Studies and Conferences 


Questions, the discussion of which is for the 
information of the general reader of the 
Department of Studies and Conferences, are 
answered in the order in which they reach us. 
The Editor cannot engage to reply to in- 
quiries by private letter. 


eee 


OONSULTORS IN SELEOTING BISHOPS. 


Qu. Under the new Code of Canon Law, do irremovable rectors 
and consultors, in the United States, retain the privilege, in the 
selection of a new ordinary, or of an auxiliary bishop, of presenting 
to the proper ecclesiastical authorities the names of those priests 
whom they judge most worthy of episcopal honors? 


Resp. A history of the various methods which have been 
followed in the United States in the presentation of candidates 
for episcopal sees would make an interesting study. Because 
of the sensitiveness of the new republic to foreign influence of 
any kind, the first bishop, Bishop Carroll, was by special con- 
cession of the Holy See elected by all the priests engaged in the 
ministry at that time, and the election was confirmed by the 
Pope. The same method seems to have been followed in the 
selection of his coadjutor, but from then on until 1834 the Holy 
See appears to have relied mainly on the suggestions of Arch- 
bishop Carroll and his fellow bishops. In 1834 the selection of 
candidates was definitely committed to the bishops, with a de- 
tailed method to be followed. (II Conc. Balt, III). This 
plan continued in effect, with slight modifications, until the 
Third Council of Baltimore in 1884. 

In this Council the status of diocesan consultors was for the 
first time officially fixed, and it was also decreed that certain 
parishes be designated as permanent rectorships, with irre- 
movable rectors. To these, viz., the diocesan consultors, and 
irremovable rectors, was granted the privilege of proposing 
candidates for the see, in case it became vacant, without preju- 
dice, however, to the existing rights of the bishops in the 
matter. (III Balt., II, 15.) 

This plan was followed until 1917, when it was superseded 
by the method now in force, in which the choice of candidates 
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is vested in the bishops of the province. The consultors and 
irremovable rectors have no direct voice in the selection of 
candidates; the decree of 1916, however, which introduced the 
present system (A. A. S.-1916-400), does not entirely exclude 
them from all part in the selection. It reads (Art. 2.) : “ Be- 
fore the archbishops and bishops finally decide on the candidate 
they propose, they shall request the diocesan consultors and 
irremovable rectors, in a manner specified later, to designate 
some priest whom above all others they consider before the 
Lord to be of such worth and ability that the care of the Chris- 
tian flock may be committed to him in a diocese." 

“Advice must be sought from the consultors and parish 
priests, not assembled in a body, but from each one singly, 
after the obligation of secrecy sub gravi has been laid on each, 
and under the condition that any correspondence which mav 
be necessary in the matter shall be destroyed." 

Although the consultors take no direct part in the selection 
of a bishop, they now have the right of selecting the adminis- 
trator if the diocese becomes vacant. A conflict between the 
regulations of the Second Council of Baltimore and canon 427 
of the Code cast some doubt on this right. The Baltimore 
Council left the designation of the administrator to the bishop 
of the diocese, before his decease; in defect of this, to the 
metropolitan or the senior suffragan. Canon 427 decrees that 
all canons referring to cathedral chapters with regard to the 
administration of a diocese, must also be understood of diocesan 
consultors, and canon 43 § I decrees that, in case the see 1s 
vacant, the chapter of the cathedral church within eight days 
from the time notice of the vacancy is received must elect a 
vicar capitular, to govern the diocese in its place. 

The doubt was resolved by the Commission on the Code 
which replied in answer to two questions put by the Apostolic 
Delegate (A. Ap. Sed. 1919-75), that the particular disposi- 
tions of the Council of Baltimore on this head were abrogated 
by the Code and that canon 427 must be observed. The body 
of diocesan consultors, hence, have the right of electing a vicar 
capitular (or administrator) to govern the see when vacant, and 
this is the only right of direct selection which remains to them. 
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MIXED MARRIAGE OEREMONY IN OHUROH. 


Qu. We have a little mission church in which the priest for want 
of a regular sacristy vests behind the altar. The question is whether 
a marriage between a Catholic and a non-Catholic, which is usually 
performed in the sacristy, may be celebrated at the altar of the little 
church, as there is no other suitable place. As a rule we have had 
the people come to the parish church where there is a vestry for 
such occasions and the ceremony is performed with becoming dig- 
nity, to make the parties realize their mutual contract at the time of 
registry and facilitate both the understanding of the obligations on 
the part of the Catholic and the possible conversion and instruction 
of the non-Catholic party. 

Could these marriages be performed with a like purpose within 
view of the sanctuary of the mission church as the only decent loca- 
tion under the circumstances? Of course there is no question of 
sacred vestments or Catholic ritual beyond the receiving of the con- 
sent to the matrimonial contract. 


Resp. Yes. Canon 1109, § 3, provides for such contin- 
gencies, when it modifies the rule that “ matrimonia inter par- 
tem Catholicam et partem acatholicam extra ecclesiam cele- 
brentur," by adding “quod si Ordinarius prudenter judicet id 
servari non posse quin graviora oriantur mala, prudenti ejus 
arbitrio committitur hac super re dispensare ". 

Nor is it desirable to leave the impression that the action is 
purely a perfunctory one in which the priest takes part against 
his will and as a secular official only. The Church does not, 
it is true, add her solemn ritual to the contract, since the non- 
Catholic party does not agree to its worthy recognition; but the 
priest as witness of a serious compact between the two souls 
before him cannot divest himself of his personal sacred char- 
acter. Hence he blesses as well as witnesses the contract. In 
certain cases he may even wear the insignia of his sacred office, 
the surplice and stole, when there is danger of creating odium 
or serious prejudice against religion by withholding the solemn 
indication of his official dignity. This departure from the 
common law (which does not lend the sacred ceremonial of the 
Church to acts not pertaining to divine worship) demands in- 
deed the special permission of the Ordinary, who is the judge 
of the gravity of the circumstances calling for dispensation 
from the rules of the Church. The Church does not permit the 
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celebration of a nuptial Mass by way of sanctioning the mar- 
riage contract inthiscase. (Cf. Can. 1102 § 2.) 


OATHOLIO OONDUOTORS OF PROTESTANT OHOIRS. 


Qu. Caius, a convert of excellent intentions, is supervisor of 
music in the local high school. Because of his prestige and well- 
known ability, he was asked to take charge of the choir at the Bap- 
tist church and conduct the singing at all services. Needing the 
extra money, and because he felt it would strengthen his position at 
the school, he accepted. The superior of a religious community in 
a near-by city, where Caius once lived, had told the latter he was 
allowed to direct a choir at Protestant services because he was act- 
ing only in an " administrative" capacity. In the last town from 
which Caius came, he was choirmaster in the Methodist church with 
the tacit approval of his pastor. As soon as I learned that the 
gentleman was to assume directorship of the Baptist choir here, I 
informed him that the Catholic Church condemned such direct par- 
ticipation in heretical worship, and after past experiences he is much 
surprised at my desire to prevent him earning '" an honest penny". 

Would it be right to consider the conducting of a choir at Protes- 
tant services as material, rather than formal, communication with 
heretics, and therefore permissible? 


Resp. This question has been discussed in the REVIEW, but 
the lapse of years since it appeared (February, 1896) will ex- 
cuse its presentation again. We all know or can easily learn 
what material and formal coóperation are in the abstract, but 
when confronted with a particular case the determination is not 
so easy. Heretical worship is objectively a sin; its aim and in- 
tention is to induce its adherents to persevere in error, and to 
persuade others, even those who worship God in truth, to join 
them. One coóperates formally in heretical worship if he 
places an act with the intention of approving of such worship, 
(finis operantis) or if he places an act which contains approval 
of it, either by the very nature of the act or by the circumstances 
which accompany it (fints operis). One coóperates mater- 
ially in heretical worship, when he places an act with no in- 
tention of aiding heresy, which act contains no approval of 
heresy in itself, but may be so construed by others. In this 
there is lacking both the finis operis and the finis operantis. 
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In other words, one coóperates formally, when he intends to 
aid heresy, or does something which by its very nature or by 
its circumstances will directly aid heresy. One codperates 
materially when he does something with no intention of aiding 
heresy, and when what he does will not by its very nature, per 
se, but only accidentally, aid heresy. Formal coóperation is 
always forbidden, as intrinsically evil; material coóperation is 
allowed for a sufficient reason. 

In the case of the choir director, he may not have formed the 
explicit intention of encouraging heresy, but what he does, by 
its very nature, will aid heresy. He endeavors to make the 
musical element of the service as attractive as possible; he 
labors, by this means, to induce as many as possible to attend 
the services, and thus afford a larger field for the propagation 
of error. This is, of necessity, the end and aim of his efforts. 
His coóperation is active, not passive; it is formal, not material. 
A man in the pews could leave without being noticed, or with- 
out notably affecting the service, as he is not an active or in- 
tegral part of it. His coóperation is material and passive. His 
attendance may influence others, it may indirectly aid heresy, 
but this is contrary to his intention and not the direct result of 
his act. The choir director is an important and active factor 
in the service; he has an official status in it; and though he may 
deny an explicit intention of aiding heresy, he places an action 
which by its very nature is directed to that end. By this act 
any explicit intention he has made of not aiding heresy is 
nullified. | 

This is the common teaching of theologians and also the atti- 
tude taken by the Holy See in its replies. There is no reply 
which directly touches the question of a choir director. There 
is one which refers to organists in Protestant churches which is 
very explicit (Coll. 1854). The Archbishop of Montreal ex- 
plained that a man in the archdiocese had asked the faculty of 
playing the organ in Protestant churches, “ ad victum sibi com- 
parandum," as a means of livelihood. If the coóperation in- 
volved were material only, the reason assigned would be suffi- 
cient to justify it. The Holy See replied that it was unlawful 
to play the organ in Protestant churches, “cum ibi falsum 
cultum exercent". The clause added apparently refers to 
time. To play the organ, therefore, at a time when false wor- 
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ship is held and as a part of the worship, is an act of formal co- 
operation in the worship, and the same can with greater reason 
be said of directing the choir (Lehmkuhl, 1900, 1. 813), or of 
singing in the choir. 

The penitent, in this case, has until the present acted in good 
faith and we may presume has not committed a formal sin. 
When the confessor and penitent differ in their judgment as to 
a particular obligation, the confessor cannot impose his view on 
the penitent if the opinion of the latter is a probable opinion. 
The penitent’s opinion, however, lacks probability, and the con- 
fessor is justified in imposing his judgment on the penitent. If 
the penitent refuses to follow it, would it not be better to absolve 
him, presuming him to remain in good faith? This might be 
done if the act involved affected only the penitent. In this 
case, however, the good of religion is endangered; indifferent- 
ism would be encouraged and scandal given, if the faithful 
were to see a man who actively assists in heretical worship re- 
ceiving the Sacraments of the Church. We believe that the 
confessor is bound to admonish him that he has committed an 
objectively grave sin, that his purpose of amendment must in- 
clude the abandonment of this sin, and, otherwise, that he can- 
not be absolved. All this, of course, is under the general pro- 
viso that the choir he directs is employed as an integral part of 
heretical worship. 


ROMAN VERSUS GOTHIO VESTMENTS. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


There is a growing tendency amongst the clergy of this country 
to adopt the beautiful Gothic vestments. Are we free to follow this 
esthetic urge without taking the trouble to secure an apostolic indult 
authorizing the use of these vestments? 

When, during the liturgical revival which marked the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the clergy of many dioceses in England, 
France, Belgium, and Germany began to modify the traditional form 
of the chasuble, under the pretext of a return to the Gothic style, 
Cardinal Patrizzi, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, on 
21 August, 1863, at the command of Pope Pius IX, sent a circular 
letter to the bishops of the above-mentioned four nations. The essen- 
tial portions of this letter are as follows: “ Quamvis eadem S. C. Rit. 
probe nosceret sacras illas vestes stylum gothicum prae se ferentes 
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praecipue saeculis XIII, XIV, et XV obtinuisse, aeque tamen anim- 
advertit Ecclm Romanam aliasque latini ritus per orbem Ecclesias, 
Sede Apostolica minime reclamante, a saeculo XVI, nempe ab ipsa 
propemodum Concilii Tridentini aetate, usque ad nostra haec tem- 
pora, illarum reliquisse usum; proindeque, eadem perdurante disci- 
plina necnon Sancta Sede inconsulta, nthil innovari posse censuit, uti 
pluries Summi Pontifices in suis edocere Constitutionibus, sapienter 
monentes istas, utpote probato Ecclesiae mori contrarias, saepe per- 
turbationes producere posse et fidelium animos in admirationem in- 
ducere. Sed quoniam S. C. R. arbitratur alicujus ponderis esse 
rationes quae praesentem immutationem persuaserunt, hinc, audito 
Smi Domini Nostri Pii Papae IX oraculo, verbis amantissimis invi- 
tare censuit Amplitudinem tuam ut, quatenus in tua dioecesi hujus- 
modi immutationes locum habuerint, rationes ipsas exponere velis 
quae illis causam dederunt." 

Later on, in a letter to various bishops, and especially to the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Malines (23 August, 1889), on the subject of 
the pious societies or associations which undertook to provide articles 
of worship for the Catholic Missions, Cardinal Simeoni, Prefect of 
the S. C. of the Propaganda, wrote: ' Quod ad ornamenta gothicae 
formae pro Latinis attinet (quae ad orientalem planetam similitudine 
magis accedunt) et approbari nullo modo possunt, et interdicentur 
a Sacra Congregatione si qui ea in missionibus adhibuerint. Emi- 
nentiam tuam idcirco rogo ut monendas cures eas societates quae illa 
parant, ne oleum et operam perdant." 

It would seem, therefore, as Mgr. Barbier de Montault says, that 
to introduce any form of vestments other than those now approved, 
even though the form introduced be an ancient form, is to introduce 
an innovation. 

Is the “Gothic form" condemned by the Cardinal Prefects of 
the Congregations different from the vestments we call " Gothic” 
to-day? Some of the clergy try to make a distinction here, and avoid 
the necessity of the indult. Sac. O. D. 


Resp. The legitimate use of so-called Gothic vestments 
was thoroughly discussed in the ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
some years ago. We gave ample illustrations to show that 
there are different forms of “ Gothic" as applied to the chasuble 
worn at Mass. Besides the ancient vestment which has been 
in use in the Eastern Church ever since Apostolic times, of 
ample dimensions and reaching down to the feet, there are 
various modifications. In the latter the shoulder parts cover 


1 Cf. Vols. XLI (1909) and XLII (1910). 
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the arms to the elbows or below. They are Latin vest- 
ments, though they differ from the typical Roman chasuble of 
heavy material and ornament in that they retain the oval 
form and ampler folds suitable to the lighter material of which 
vestments were formerly made. 

We reproduce here the different forms in actual use in the 
western or Roman Church.’ 


i II. 


LL. 


The first of these (No. I) is the design prescribed by 5t. 
Charles Borromeo in his Canons of the Church of Milan. 
These prescriptions do not refer to the Ambrosian rite ex- 
clusively, since they were meant to carry out in detail the 
ordinances of the Council of Trent. A less ample pattern had 
previously been in actual use in the Roman churches. Hence 
Gavanti, the eminent Magister Caeremoniarum of the Pope, 


? Cf. Von der Stappen's Sacra Liturgia, Vol. III, De celebratione S. Missae, 
nn. IO8 and 109. 
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author of the Thesaurus Sacrorum Rituum, and later Bishop, 
made an effort to bridge over and render practical the reform 
by suggesting an alternative similar to that prescribed by the 
Archbishop of Milan. 

Gavanti proposed as a model the form which we sketch as 
No. II. This was again modified to allow freer movement 
in the case of heavily ornamented chasubles, such as were 
frequently used by the Pontiff and on festive occasions. Hence 
we have No. III, with the shoulder part overhanging on both 
sides. 

Comparing the above models with the present-day chasuble 
of the more popular kind, it is evident that the latter is the 
least becoming, although custom has made us forget that it is 
lacking in both beauty and dignity. 

Of our present-day chasuble, which is said to be a French 
contrivance and partly the outcome of commercial motives and 
industrial accommodation, Van der Stappen says: '' During the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it became the custom to 
make chasubles of a heavier material with stout lining. In 
place of the former flowing robe gracefully falling over the 
body they thus produced a sort of fidde-shaped garment which 
had to be cut in front so as to permit the free movement of the 
arms." ! 

Subsequently this form degenerated still further and under 
the commercial influence of French vestment-makers the front 
part was often arbitrarily reduced so as to expose the arms and 
shoulders of the priest standing at the altar. “This new 
fashion of commercial chasuble", continues the author, who 
writes for seminarists, “is lacking both in beauty and due 
reverence, and should be censured and rejected." * 

It is clear from the foregoing, as Van der Stappen points 
out, that the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda was referring to 
the missionaries of the Latin rite in the East (in Orientalibus 
partibus), forbidding the adoption by Latin missionaries of 

8“ Planetae forma cujus anterior facies ab artis cultoribus comparatur, auda- 
cius forsan, formae musici instrumenti violae." 

* Parcimoniae praetextu, pro arbitrio et immodica licentia quorumdam arti- 
ficum in Gallia, posterior pars ita angustum redacta fuit ut et brachia ac scap- 
ulae Sacerdotis ad Altare stantis videri possint." 

* Haec vere nova, oculis ingrata, utpote contra debitam gravitatem, unanimi 


voce reprobatur et rejicienda declaratur.” (Cf. Ephemerides Liturgicae, X, 
1896, p. 278.) 
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the wide Oriental garment. What is ordinarily called Gothic 
in church vestments to-day is of a kind similar to Gothic archi- 
tecture and ornament in churches of the Latin rite. Hence, 
while the use of the so-called Roman chasuble, in which the 
shoulder parts slightly overlap, is recognized as the prevailing 
approved custom, many churches in England, Germany, Amer- 
ica, and even in Rome, adopt what is designated as the Gothic 
style to distinguish it from the purely Roman. It is certainly 
the more graceful of the two, and hence is commonly adopted 
in ecclesiastical art. What is styled the Roman chasuble is 
seen in pictures of St. Ignatius Loyola or of St. Philip Neri, 
but rarely in older pictures of bishops and priests. 


ABSOLUTION TO THE UNOONSOIOUS AFTER THE LAST 
SAORAMENTS. 


Qu. 1. After the last sacraments had been administered to a 
patient he became unconscious and remained so for several days 
before death. Could the confessor give conditional absolution fre- 
quently during those days? 

2. What is to be said of the practice of some priests, not as con- 
fessors, giving conditional absolution to a dying person as often as 
they happen to visit the patient’s room? J. R. M. 

Resp. 1. A confessor is quite justified in giving sacra- 
mental absolution repeatedly to a penitent, since he may form 
an adequate judgment of the need according to the dispositions 
known to him. The state of apparent unconsciousness does not 
remove the possibility of the patient's actual need of absolution 
for sins of thought committed in this condition, and he may 
justly be supposed to desire such absolution in a spirit DH con- 
trition or attrition. 

2. The practice of giving absolution to the dying by aen 
who are not the patients' confessors is based on the assumption 
of the need and desire of the penitents. "Where such need and 
desire may not be taken for granted, priests still wisely and 
mercifully use the deprecatory form of absolution, Misereatur 
and /udulgentiam, distinct from a sacramental absolution. The 
practice is fully approved. Archbishop Hanna, treating the 
subject of Absolution (Catholic Encyclopedia) writes: '' The 
doctrine commonly received is that whenever the spiritual need 
of the penitent is clear, but at the same time the dispositions 
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necessary for the valid reception of the sacrament are in doubt, 
it would be a mercy to impart absolution even under condition." 
The writer assumes that the holiness and dignity of the sacra- 
ment in these conditions are properly safeguarded. 


NUPTIAL OELEBRATION AT OHRISTMAS. 


Qu. Last Easter we had a request to perform the marriage rite 
on the feast, at an early Mass, with the husband, a convert, making 
his first Communion at the same time. "The pastor had asked the 
bishop, who said "All right". The celebrant gave the nuptial bless- 
ing at the Mass. Can this be done regularly and would it be allow- 
able, say at Christmas, if the parties wished to be married in the 
morning with Nuptial Mass? 


Resp. According to Canon 1108 the nuptial blessing may 
be given, by permission of the Ordinary, at the Mass on Easter 
Sunday or Christmas Day. In that case, however, the com- 
memoratio pro sponsis is to be added to the prayer of the Mass, 
sub unica conclusione. (S. C. Rites, 14 June, 1918.) 


ASSISTANT OLERIO IN A “MISSA OANTATA". 


Qu. During the vacation a young seminarian of this parish has 
been in the habit of attending to the instruction of our altar boys, 
and of assisting in the sanctuary at the Sunday services. He is to 
receive tonsure after his return to the seminary in the fall. I under- 
stand that he would be allowed to assist in our regular Missa cantata 
on solemn occasions like Christmas by chanting the Epistle. Is 
there any other way he may take part in the high Mass without 
deacon and subdeacon, apart from being merely master of cere- 
monies directing the acolytes? It would please and edify the people, 
I think, to see one of their own serving in the sanctuary, and might 
awaken dormant vocations. 


Resp. A tonsured cleric may assist the celebrant at the altar 
in a Missa cantata in the following ways: 

1. By carrying the chalice prepared for the Mass from the 
credence table and placing it on the altar for the offertory. 
There he removes the veil and takes it to the side table, leaving 
the celebrant to wipe the chalice and pour the wine and water 
which he hands to him. He does not handle the chalice and 
the pall after this until he removes them after the Communion 
to the credence table. 
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2. By assisting the celebrant at the Missal, at his left, turning 
over the leaves, until the Consecration, when he kneels and, if 
customary, lifts the chasuble fringe at the elevation. 

3. By covering the chalice with the veil after the celebrant 
has purified it at the Post-Communion, and taking it to the 
side table. 

4. By chanting the Epistle, in plano, from a Missal, while 
the celebrant reads the same at the Epistle side of the altar. 
(S. R. C. Decree of 10 March, 1906, n. 4181.) 


OBLIGATION OF OONOURSUS FOR IRREMOVABLE PARISH. 


Qu. May the bishop ignore or set aside candidates for an open 
irremovable rectorship who are prepared to make, or who have 
passed, the examination as idonei, and fill the vacancy at his own 
discretion without having taken the votes of the synodal examiners? 


Resp. Itisto be generally assumed that bishops know their 
rights, but unless the Ordinary has exceptional and approved 
faculties the obligation of the concursus as set forth in Canon 
1452 is binding for all candidates. Where the special choice 
of the Ordinary appoints a priest who has not previously passed 
the test of fitness by a concursus, the synodal examiners must 
at least be consulted and give him their vote as “ idoneus ”, un- 
less the candidate for special reasons prefers to appeal to the 
S. Congregation of the Council. (S. C. Conc., 14 February, 
1920; Acta A. S., 1920, pp. 160 and 574.) 


MASS STIPENDS SENT OUT OF THE DIOOBSBE. 


Qu. The war, which has increased the number of appeals from 
abroad for Mass stipends, and begotten extravagant zeal for foreign 
mission support, has caused a wholesale deviation of Mass intentions 
from local needs. 

At a recent meeting of the diocesan consultors it was proposed to 
the bishop that he forbid the sending of Mass stipends by certain 
pious associations hitherto devoted to the upkeep of diocesan chari- 
ties, to priests or missions outside the diocese. Would this be vio- 
lating the consciences and rights of the contributors to Masses who 
might be disposed to aid the objects of the foreign missions or the 
sufferers in Central Europe rather than our charity needs at home? 
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Resp. That charity begins at home is a sound principle, 
whether in ecclesiastical or in social law. Contributions for 
the works of local philanthropy to which the members of cer- 
tain church organizations pledge themselves are as a rule and 
by a common understanding to be disposed of at the discretion 
and under the direction of the managers of the confraternities 
or associations, of which the bishop is the rightful head. Hence 
he may legitimately forbid the sending of Mass stipends from 
the treasury of such church associations to the support of char- 
itable purposes outside the diocese. (Cf. S. C. Conc., 19 Feb- 
ruary, 1921; A. A. S., 1921, p. 230.) 


SOLEMN MASS AT MARRIAGE IN OLOSED SEASON. 


Qu. I understand that the Ordinary of the diocese has the faculty 
to allow solemn benediction of marriage with Mass, during the closed 
season, when there is sufficient reason for an exception to the ordi- 
nary law forbidding solemn marriages during Advent and Lent. 

A young navy officer whose appointment to the service obliges him 
to leave the States for a southern port in November wishes to cele- 
brate his nuptials in time to take his bride with him. His people 
are of considerable importance in his home city and wish to have 
Mass, if it is at all possible. They understand the law of the 
Church, but a solemn function in the church would greatly add to 
the general edification of many invited guests who are not familiar 
with Church law. We have been preaching about the beauty and 
importance of the Sacrament of Marriage in the religion of Catholics 
and as opposing the general tendency to condone divorce. This 
would be a good occasion for exemplifying the teaching. Could he 
ask the bishop to permit the solemn nuptial Mass? 


Resp. The Ordinary, for just reasons (Canon 1108), may 
allow the nuptial blessing with the votive Mass “ pro sponsis" 
during the closed or penitential seasons of Advent and Lent 
on any day except— 

I. Sundays and feasts de praecepto; 

2. privileged octaves (I and II cl.), privileged ferials, and 
the vigil of Christmas. (S. R. C., 14 January, 1918.) 

Outside the closed season such marriage celebrations are for- 
bidden also on privileged vigils. 


ecclesiastical Library Cable. 


REOENT BIBLE STUDY. 


A scholarly yet inexpensive magazine designed to supply 
Biblical data in forms available to preachers is worth the know- 
ing. And yet Verbum Domini, though already in its fifth year, 
is comparatively little known to the American clergy. It isa 
modest monthly of 32 octavo pages per issue, printed in clear 
and readable Latin, and supplied at the extremely low annual 
subscription price of 24 Italian lire. It is really a homiletical 
commentary in serial form, though, of course, its matter is not 
treated in the Scriptural order. To cite its own announcement, 
“Verbum Domini illud sibi proponit, non ut res biblicas scien- 
tifice investiget, sed ut investigatas divulget.” None the less 
the data offered are trustworthy results of mature and schol- 
arly research. Each issue contains the material of one com- 
plete sermon in detailed analysis, treating its subject from every 
viewpoint necessary to thoroughness of grasp, and suggesting 
applications. In addition there are one or two articles (some- 
times serial) on more extended phases of Biblical theology; 
studies of phrases and figures of speech of common occurrence 
in Holy Scripture; and finally some useful notices of recent 
archaeological research. To illustrate, the following are the 
contents of the issue for September of this year: (1) A study 
of the properties of the Kingdom of Christ in the prophecies of 
Isaias (4 pages), the first of a series. (2) Full analysis (10 
pages) of a sermon on the question “ Which is the Great Com- 
mandment in the Law?" (Gospel XVII Pentecost), treating 
(a) the parallel accounts in the Synoptic Gospels, (b) the con- 
text, (c) the time and place of the event, (d) the occasion of 
the question, (e) the question itself, (f) Christ's answer—the 
body of the discourse, (g) His rejoining question, '' What 
think ye of Christ" (3) An article of 875 pages on “ Christ 
as Teacher of the Sheep", concluding with homiletical con- 
siderations. (4) A 7-page dissertation on the use of Scriptural 
passages by the liturgy in the “ Stations" of Holy Week. (5) 
Finally, 315 pages (serial) recounting the chief Palestinian ex- 


1 Address: Verbum Domini, Roma 1, Piazza della Pilotta 35. 
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cavations during recent years. The above specimen, taken 
quite at random, represents the constant value of an issue of this 
little treasure among periodicals, within whose covers it would 
be hard to indicate a superfluous paragraph. 

Incidentally, this publication has carried in occasional issues 
(not consecutively) for the past two or three years the val- 
uable and suggestive Theses Paulinae of Fr. Lattey. These, 
however, are now available in two separate pamphlets.” They 
collect the principal doctrines of St. Paul under the heads of 
theological propositions, analyse them, and amplify each point 
from his Epistles. This places the teaching of the great in- 
spired theologian at our disposal in concise and orderly syn- 
thesis, and provides the most fundamental of all material for 
doctrinal sermons and instructions. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, the quarterly organ of Xenia Theological 
Seminary (Protestant), carries two notable articles in its Octo- 
ber issue. In one of these the Rev. J. Oliver Buswell, Jr., 
Pastor of Grace Reformed Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., under the 
title “Sin and Its Punishment,” ë discusses for nearly sixty 
pages the Scriptural passages concerning the future state of the 
lost, taking the practical occasion of his theme from a recent 
popular impetus to universalism. As might have been ex- 
pected, this writer considers Purgatory a “ wholly unscriptural 
doctrine,” and frankly rejects the possibility of a literal fire as 
a means of the torment of hell. As a paramount issue, how- 
ever, he insists that the future punishment of sin must in the 
very nature of the case be eternal. The essence of this punish- 
ment he believes to consist in the poena damni, which he con- 
ceives and presents in a peculiar but impressive aspect,—that 
of a perpetual consciousness of the Presence of God (St. 
Ignatius’ "quomodo Deus me respiciat"), which the soul's 
own confirmation in malice has rendered supremely odious 
and fearful. Inadequate as this viewpoint is bound to be, its 
development involves the writer in some very suggestive argu- 
ments for the true doctrine delivered by Christ to the Church. 
The other article mentioned above, by J. F. Springer, of New 


2 Theses Paulinae, by C. Lattey, S.J., Roma, 1925: Pontificio Istituto Bib- 
lico. No. 1, Theses I-IV; No. 2, Theses V-VIII. Further issues in prep- 
aration. 


3 Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. LXXXII, No. 328, October, 1925, pp. 403-461. 
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York City, is the ninth in a series of painstaking yet clearly 
presented studies in the Synoptic problem. This number in 
particular * offers a very thorough comparative analysis of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, tending to the con- 
clusion that the former cannot, in any event, have had the 
latter as its source and model. The proof is elaborated in 
full detail, and demonstrates the writer's conclusion beyond 
reasonable controversy. 

Biblica, the quarterly organ of the Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
tute, offers some interesting data in its last two issues.—/ssue 
of March, 1925: Fr. Hópfl, O.S.B., of the Collegio San 
Anselmo, institutes a comparison between the First Book of 
the Machabees and the pseudepigraphic Scroll of Antiochus in 
its Aramaic versions, discusses the resemblances which point 
to a relation of dependence between them, and concludes on 
various grounds that the Scroll of Antiochus cannot have been 
the source of I Machabees, “whose historical veracity and 
authority," he remarks, "are becoming more and more ac- 
knowledged even by the most radical investigators." —Fr. H. 
Dieckmann, S.J., of Valkenburg,’ examines a Syrian method, 
proposed by Lagrange and Cichorius, of computing “the fif- 
teenth year of Tiberius Caesar" (Luke 3:1), which would 
bring the latter, and with it the inception of our Lord's public 
ministry, to the year A. D. 27-28; the writer apparently does 
not favor the method of computation in question.—J/ssue of 
June, 1925: Some aspects of Origen's testimony and attitude 
toward the Canon of the Old Testament are exhibited and dis- 
cussed by Fr. A. Merk, S.J., of Valkenburg." He observes that 
Harnack, even so recently as 1919, has mistaken Origen’s re- 
jection of “apocrypha” for a condemnation of the Deutero- 
canonical Books where there is no evidence that the latter were 
intended; also that Origen, in passages of this nature, occa- 
sionally includes with Deuterocanonical Books others which he 
himself admitted as protocanonical. He finally shows from 


* Ibid., pp. 472-500. 

5 Biblica, Vol. 6, Fasc. 1, Martio 1925: Das Erste Makkabaerbuch und die 
Antiochusrolle, pp. 52-62. 

$ Ibid., Das Fünfzehnte Jahr des Caesar Tiberius, pp. 63-67. 


7 Biblica, Vol. 6, Fasc. 2, Junio 1925: Origenes und der Kanon des Alten 
Testamentes, pp. 200-205. 
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telling citations that Origen’s criterion of distinction 1s not one 
of divine authority, but of practical utility and edification to 
the listener at public lections from the various Books of the Old 
Testament. 

The June issue of Biblica also contains the second and final 
articles of two interesting series, both begun in the March num- 
ber. One of these, by Dr. Karl Pink, of Vienna,’ is devoted to 
a thorough discussion of the pseudo-Pauline Letters to the Cor- 
inthians and the Laodiceans. The writer presents the entire 
text of these documents critically annotated and supplied with 
references to genuine Epistles of St. Paul from which their 
wording is so largely derived. These two articles present the 
material of a respectable monograph on the subject. 

The other concluding article in the June issue concerns a 
matter of such interest as to deserve extended notice here,’ since 
it supplies a safe guide to the solution of a much-agitated ques- 
tion. Twenty years ago Sir W. M. Flinders-Petrie, while in- 
vestigating the temple ruins of the goddess Hat- hor connected 
with the turquoise mines of the Pharaohs at Serabit on Sinai, 
discovered a number of inscriptions in alphabetic characters of 
a kind hitherto unknown, though surrounded on all sides by 
specimens of the regular hieroglyphic. His own conclusions 
as published at the time"? were as follows: “At last it was 
clear that we had remains of about eight tablets, roughly cut, 
with broad grooves round them to isolate them, in the general 
form of an Egyptian round-headed tablet. But none of the in- 
scriptions were intelligible as Egyptian, of any hieratic or de- 
based type. A figure of the god Ptah was evident, very 
roughly outlined ; but not a word of regular Egyptian could be 
read. There was a mixture of Egyptian hieroglyphs, but most 
of the signs are quite apart from such. . . . I am disposed to 
see in this one of the many alphabets which were in use in the 
Mediterranean lands long before the fixed alphabet selected by 
the Phoenicians. A mass of signs was used continuously from 

8 Die pseudo-paulinischen Briefe: I, Biblica, Vol. 6, Fasc. 1, pp. 68-91; II, 
Vol. 6, Fasc. 2, pp. 179-200. 

9? Die angeblichen Mosaischen Inschriften vom Sinai, Prof. J. B. Schaum- 
berger, C.SS.R., I, Biblica, Vol. 6, Fasc. 1, pp. 26-49; II, Vol. 6, Fasc. 2, pp. 
156-164. 

10 * Researches in Sinai”, by Sir W. M. Flinders-Petrie; New York: Dutton, 
1906; pp. 129-132. 
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6,000 or 7,000 B. C., until out of it was [sic] crystallized the 
alphabets of the Mediterranean,—the Karians and the Celti- 
berians preserving the greatest number of signs, the Semites 
and Phoenicians keeping fewer. . . . Some of the workmen 
employed by the Egyptians, probably the Aamu or Retennu— 
Syrians—who are often named, had this system of linear signs 
which we have found; they naturally mixed hieroglyphs with it, 
borrowing from their masters. And here we have the result, 
at a date some five centuries before the oldest Phoenician writ- 
ing that is known. Such seems to be the conclusion that we 
must reach from the external evidence that we can trace. The 
ulterior conclusion is very important—namely, that common 
Syrian workmen who could not command the skill of an Egyp- 
tian sculptor, were familiar with writing at 1500 B. C., and this 
a writing independent of hieroglyphs and cuneiform. It finally 
disproves the hypothesis that the Israelites, who came through 
this region into Egypt and passed back again, could not have 
used writing. Here we have common Syrian laborers possess- 
ing a script which other Semitic peoples of this region must be 
credited with knowing.” 

The value of such a discovery calls for no comment. Event- 
ually the task of deciphering these priceless fragments was 
successfully achieved by Prof. Hubert Grimme, of the Univer- 
sity of Münster im Westfalen. His results are at hand in a 
scholarly and attractive monograph published in 1923" and 
copiously illustrated. The attention which they at once at- 
tracted may be estimated from an article by Dr. H. Schauerte, 
of Rietberg im Westfalen, in the Allgemeine Rundschau of 16 
October, 1924. Prof. Grimme was not slack in announcing 
his own historical conclusions from the data apparently furn- 
ished by these inscriptions. One of the tablets in particular 
was a votive offering erected by one who was at the time a 
temple prefect, and was or had been a foreman of miners 
during an expedition undertaken in the reign of the Princess 
("^ Pharaonin ") Hjatsepsu, who ruled Egypt 1501-1479. The 
devotee’s own name here and elsewhere appears variously as 
Menaseh and as Hjatsepsu-Mose (son of Hjatsepsu), and his 

11 Althebràische Inschriften vom Sinai: Alphabet, Textliches, Sprachliches 


mit Folgerungen. Verfasser, Hubert Grimme, o. Prof. der semitischen Sprachen 
an der Univ. Münster i. W. 1923. 
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offering is dedicated to the Princess herself. Grimme trans- 
lates the inscription thus: (p. 71): 


I. “I (am) Hjtspsw-hnmjmnm. 

2. Foreman of the miners,.... 

3. Prefect of the Temple of Ma'na [and] of Jahu [of] 
Sinai, (who say :) 

4. M’hb-[b]’lt Hjtspsw-hnmjmn, 

$. Thou wast gracious, hast taken me out of the Nile, 

6. And [hast set me over] the Pronaos of M.... 

7. Which [is on] Sinai." 


Now it would seem that IH jatsepsu- Mose's Semitic name was 
Menaseh. But Judges 18:30 varies in ancient versions be- 
tween “ Gershom the son of Moses" and “ Gershom the son of 
Menasseh"; while, on the other hand, the etymology of 
" Moses" (Mosheh) itself is by some referred to the Egyptian 
mes, " son", appearing above in the compound Egyptian name 
of the offerer. The latter's tribute of thanks is addressed to 
the reigning princess Hjatsepsu. Her successor, Thutmosis 
III, is one of the two monarchs most commonly identified with 
the Pharaoh of the Oppression. Moreover, Egyptian annals 
relate that the above Princess, before her coronation, made a 
journey with her father Thutmosis I into the north of Egypt, 
perhaps including Goshen, the territory of the Hebrews. 
Finally, the acknowledgment, "thou wast gracious, and hast 
taken me out of the Nile", is more than suggestive, if Grimme's 
reading be correct. 

Nor is this all that the tablet seems to import. Grimme 
thinks that “Jahu of Sinai" is the Semitic name for the 
Egyptian divinity Sapdu. The latter's cult was symbolized 
by a sacred thorn-bush. This recalls the incident of the burn- 
ing bush (Ex. 3:2) and Moses' prophetic blessing of Jacob 
(Deut. 33:16) with " the goodwill of Him that dwelt in the 
bush.” ‘Thus, then," concludes Grimme, ' we know that 
in pre-Mosaic times the Israelites dwelling in Egypt wor- 
shipped as their God Sapdu, and thereby Yahu, who was 
identical with him " (p. 87). 

It may already have occurred to our readers that if Hjat- 
sepsu were the preserver of the infant Moses, she should have 
been the daughter of the oppressing Pharaoh instead of 
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his predecessor on the throne. But reasons for questioning 
Grimme’s speculations do not rest here. In the two issues of 
Biblica mentioned above, Fr. Schaumberger, C.SS.R., sub- 
jects the published data to mature and detailed criticism. He 
points out, in the first place, that the readings of both the 
names “Jahu” and “ Mose" are very uncertain, so that little 
or nothing may be safely concluded as to the identity of their 
owners. Furthermore, in the sentence "thou hast taken me 
out of the Nile", Grimme himself is doubtful of the final word, 
which he reads (vocalized) as ye'or, and therefore connects 
with the Egyptian :'ru or ’ttru, " Nile" (p. 69). If, however, 
the reading itself stands, Fr. Schaumberger suggests the 
obvious meaning: Grimme's form ye'or actually occurs in the 
Hebrew of Job 28:10, where its meaning seems to be " ex- 
cavated passage" or “channel” (in rock), hence naturally 
“mine”. The votive tablet therefore most naturally acknow- 
ledges that the Princess has “taken” its offerer "out of the 
mine ", that is, promoted him to be, as he goes on to say, the 
prefect of the pronaos or outer sanctuary. As regards the 
supposed identity of Sapdu with the “Jahu” of Grimme’s 
reading, Fr. Schaumberger points out that the consecration of 
the thorn-bush to Sapdu is known to us for the first time in 
the fourth century B. C.; and that, even if it were certainly 
as ancient as these inscriptions, the appearance of God to 
Moses in a burning bush would establish nothing whatever as 
to the identity of Sapdu and Yahweh in the mind of the ancient 
Hebrews. In short, it is far from soundly probable either 
that Yahweh was Sapdu semitized, or that Moses was the 
offerer of the votive tablet which has attracted so much 
comment. 

While Fr. Schaumberger is not prepared to assign to these 
inscriptions a date quite so early as their discoverer first con- 
cluded, he quite endorses the substance of Prof. Flinders- 
Petrie's estimate of their archaeological and historical sig- 
nificance. “Although”, he observes (p. 162), “the most in- 
teresting thing that Grimme was disposed to read from the 
inscriptions of Serabit thus vanishes, the inscriptions do not 
on that account lose their value. They are of great import- 
ance, principally for the history of alphabetical writing." He 
concludes his most interesting articles with the following 
words: (p. 164) : 
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In Pentateuchal criticism recourse has often been had to the argu- 
ment that the Pentateuch could not be genuine for the very reason 
that in Moses’ age no alphabetical scripts as yet existed. To reckon 
with the possibility of an original writing in some other form of 
character (such as cuneiform or Egyptian characters) was not at- 
tractive, even after Tell el-Amarna had made known to us the ex- 
tension of cuneiform throughout Palestine and Egypt at the time in 
question. To-day, however, the objection that Moses could not have 
known an alphabetic form of writing, can no longer be proposed. 

It remains to deplore that up to the present time the inscriptions 
on Sinai are accessible to no one. So long as investigation cannot 
occupy itself with the originals, it will not succeed in establishing 
their contents with complete clearness. Grimme himself recognized 
that on this account much of uncertainty attached to his data. It 
were much to be wished that a scholar of his knowledge and acumen 
might have the opportunity of reading the inscriptions in their place 
ard setting, and explaining them to us. 


The regret and the hope last expressed will be seconded by 
all who know inspired history to be incontestably true, and 
only await the evidence necessary to refute its defamers. 
Meanwhile, the already established conclusions of Flinders- 
Petrie’s discovery and of Grimme’s patient researches are 
evidence of one of the greatest of all archeological finds. 


Criticisms and Hotes. 


OALBNDARIUM LITORGIOUM FESTORUM DEI ET DEI MATRIS 
MARIAE. Oollectum et Memoriis Historiois illustratum a Frederico 
Georgio Holweck, D.D., Sanctitatis Suae Praelato Domestioo. Typis 
et Sumptibus American Ecclesiastica] Review (The Dolphin Press), 
Philadelpha, U. 8. A. MDOOOO0XXV. Pp. 478. 


Devotion to Christ finds its most vivid interpretation in the cycle 
of feasts by which the Church indicates His manifestations of grace 
redeeming man from the bondage of sin. "These feasts commemo- 
rate not only historic events in the life of Christ, but they illustrate 
the effects which that life, as a source of supernatural virtue, has 
produced in the world throughout the ages. Intimately connected 
with the Incarnation of the Son of God is the Immaculate Mother 
who conceived and gave birth to the Word made Flesh, begotten 
from all eternity in the bosom of the Father. The devout gratitude 
of the faithful elicited by the recognition, in the festal calendar, of 
the graces thus bestowed, constitutes one of the strongest arguments 
ir favor of the holiness and truth of the ancient Church. It binds 
the faithful together in a way which elevates while it feeds their 
piety in all conditions of life. 

Few of us have any idea of how wonderfully wide and varied is 
the kalendar of feasts in honor of our Saviour and of the Virgin 
Mother who shared the act of redemption as a voluntary tabernacle 
sanctified by the Divine Person made Man. That each day of the 
year should hold a record of such feasts, celebrated in temples and 
shrines, in pilgrimages to votive chapels and altars, in the annals of 
religious orders, of national and civic corporations, in monuments of 
victory and miracle, in anniversaries and diurnal commemorations, 
nay that sometimes a single day notes the celebration of five, six or 
more festivals in honor of Christ and of His holy Mother, will be a 
surprise to many even among the learned in liturgical matters. 

The feasts cover every phase of the divine revelation and its 
effects, beginning with such events as the Egressio Noe de Arca (6 
May) down to the Triumphs of the Catholic Religion (14 Feb- 
ruary). There are sixteen feasts of the Holy Name of Jesus, ten 
days dedicated to the honor of the Divine Priesthood of Christ. 
Every incident connected with the Incarnation and in the history of 
the Gospel has its festal commemoration. The Coming of the Child 
Jesus to Egypt, and the feast in honor of His boyhood during the 
exile there, are illustrated by eighteen feasts commemorating the 
Flight into Egypt. There are thirteen distinct feasts of the Sacred 
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Heart of Jesus, not including the solemnity of the Eucharistic Heart 
of Christ, or the many local dedications to the same divine mystery. 
The instruments of pain and grief are commemorated in the feasts 
of the Sacred Nails, of the Thirty Pieces of Silver as the price of 
the betrayal of Christ. From the feast celebrating the crowning 
with roses of the Infant Jesus to the commemoration of His Bap- 
tism (three feasts) we accompany the Christ to the end in His Ap- 
pearances to His holy Mother and St. Mary Magdalen after the 
Resurrection. 

Touching indications of the ingenuity of love’s memories are seen 
everywhere in the honor paid to the Mother of our Saviour. There 
are no less than fifty-nine feasts celebrated in honor of Our Lady of 
Mercy. The titles of Our Lady in the Litany of Loreto have each 
its separate feast. Thirty-three feasts are celebrated to mark the 
power of Our Blessed Mother at the deathbed (Festa B. V. M. pro 
Agonizantibus). There are feasts of her baptism, of her dwelling 
at Bethlehem, of the education of Mary, of her presence in the Gar- 
den at Nazareth, and various feasts of the Roses in the hands of or 
as the image of the B. V. M. She is a protector, as indicated by 
her feasts of the soldier, the farmer, the shepherd, the mechanic, of 
mothers giving suck to their babes, help to the orphans, and to the 
sufferers of every description.. Two days in the year remind us that 
Mary is not only a helper in need but a quickly helping mother: 
Velociter exaudientis Mariae (9 November) and Velox ad audien- 
dum Mater (Tuesday after Easter). In harmony with these are the 
feasts of Maria Gaudii inexpectati (26 December) and nineteen 
other feasts Gaudiorum, while the Madonna of Grace has equally 
numerous commemorations. 

Supplementing these notices of the virtues of Jesus and Mary the 
Calendarium includes commemorations of St. Joseph, such as his 
Patronage, his Death (festum Transitus S. Joseph, 20 July and II 
Dom. in the same month). Similarly the various feasts in honor of 
SS. Joachim and Anna, such as the Finding of the Body of the 
Blessed Mother of Mary. | 

The value of this book for the student of hagiography and the 
cultured theologian, albeit it is apt to be caviare to the general, and 
the superficial reader, can hardly be overstated. The thoughtful 
mind can readily understand why the author should have deemed it 
worth numerous journeys to distant countries, to ransack the archives 
and libraries of learned institutes at the cost of money and incessant 
labor, during nearly forty years, in order to achieve the results here 
presented. The volume appears modest enough in its outer form, 
but is a rich mine of accurate information not easily found else- 
where, for the historian and ecclesiastic. The work becomes especi- 
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ally serviceable in its various uses by the four /ndexes of Feasts of 
our Lord, Feasts of Our Lady, the Assignment of Places showing 
the centres of local devotion, and finally the list of Religious Orders, 
indicating the special devotions among the cloistered, monastic, and 
religious confraternities throughout the world. 

No theological library of any pretensions can dispense with the 
book as a source of practical reference in matters relating to the 
liturgy and devotion of the Catholic Church. 


DB BOOLESIA. Tractatus Historico-Dogmatici, quos scripsit Hermannus 
Dieckmann, 8.J. Herder Book Oo., 8t. Louis, Mo. 1925. Pp. xvi— 
558. 


Two features stand out markedly in this treatise on the Church 
and stamp it with a unique distinction. The first is the leading 
idea which dominates the soul of the work. The second is the 
organic movement of thought that courses through, vivifies, and 
unifies its body. The controlling idea is that of the “ Kingdom of 
God". As the subtitle declares, the method pursued throughout 
is the historico-dogmatic. Starting with the sacred writings of the 
Old Testament the author traces the inception and gradual un- 
folding of the theocratic kingdom. The Messianic note he shows 
to be more and more clearly sounded across the history of the 
chosen people onward to the coming of the long-expected Messiah, 
the Son of Man, the Redeemer. The consciousness of the Messianic 
kingdom grows wider and deeper when the herald comes forth from 
his years of preparation in the desert to proclaim the discipline of 
penance as necessary for those who would be received by the King 
whom he pointed out in the throng that came to be baptized by 
him in the Jordan. In that consciousness, however, the dominant, 
though not exclusive, note was that of an earthly, albeit a religious, 
regime wherein the Jewish race was once more to be freed from 
political subjection to the Gentiles and to be again the chosen 
people of the Messiah King. 

But the Messiah, when He came, announced the Kingdom of God 
to be, 1. not of this world, though in it; 2. a kingdom whose com- 
pletion was reserved for another world beyond the grave; 3. a king- 
dom, however, which in the present life was to be not simply in- 
ternal, a social union of souls, but likewise external, a visible organ- 
ization of human beings; 4. not a political, but a religious, organ- 
ization; 5, one that should complete and thereby forever abrogate 
and supplant the theocratic dispensation of the Old Testament with 
the new empire of God; 6. a Kingdom destined by its Divine Foun- 
der to be universal, for all mankind of all future ages. 
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These conceptions of God’s Kingdom are developed in the first 
part of the present volume (pp. 187), and illustrated with immense 
erudition based not only on the Bible but on various other documen- 
tary sources both Jewish and pagan. With the second tract the 
author drops the analogy of the Kingdom and takes up the consti- 
tution of the Church—the latter term being shown to stand for the 
Kingdom of God on earth and in time and to be organically related 
tc its perfect completion in eternity. Adhering closely to the his- 
torical method the author treats in turn, 1. of the general apostolate 
instituted by Christ and the special apostolate of St. Paul; 2. of the 
primacy of St. Peter; 3. of the Church in the Apostolic age—the 
hierarchical constitution of the universal Church and of the churches 
locally established by the Apostles. In the latter organizations he 
shows the episcopate to stand at the head; in the universal Church 
the Primacy of Peter and in turn the Roman Pontiffs succeeding 
him hold the headship. The concluding chapter treats of the true 
Church as now constituted—how it may be discerned, that is, of the 
notes or external marks of the true Church together with the in- 
ternal motives of credibility. 

The third tract, which will consider the magisterium of the 
Church, is reserved for a future volume. 

So much for the first distinctive feature of the work—the domi- 
nating idea of the theocratic and Messianic Kingdom, and the re- 
ligious, internal-external, universal Kingdom of God passing through 
time and looking toward its final completion in eternity. The anal- 
ogy, of course, is not new. It stands out on every page of the New 
Testament. However, it is seldom developed as historically and 
theologically as is done in the present volume. 

The second distinctive mark of the work alluded to above, i. e. the 
organic movement of the thought which vitalizes and unifies the 
immense mass of facts and documents accumulated in these five 
hundred closely packed pages—appears in the finely woven ''Asser- 
tiones", under which the detailed materials are synthesized. It 
would take too much space to illustrate this, the logical warp and 
woof which constitutes the theologico-scientific character of the 
work and at the same time reveals the author's theological habit. 
Suffice it to say that the “ Assertiones" (of which there are twenty- 
three in all, with ten more reserved for the future volume) under 
which the rich store of erudition is summarized are seen to grow 
out — the sequent from the antecedent — with a logical vitality so 
intimate as to make the treatise a living unit, a manifest organism 
of genuine Theology. Embodying the results of the author's pro- 
fessorial labors in the Jesuit house of studies at Valkenburg, this 
volume is a real “ opus eruditionis ”, a tribute to the writer's scholar- 
ship and a fitting testimonial to the Jesuit system of theological 
studies. 
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OARTESIANISM. By Michael J. Mahoney, 8.J., Ph.D., Professor of Phil- 
osophy, Fordham University. Author of Formal Logic and Epistem- 
ology. Fordham University Press, New York. 1925. Pp. 151. 


It may seem to some a rather belated harking back to a bygone age 
to write a book at this day on Cartesianism. Descartes’ system might 
be supposed to be undoubtedly dead and securely buried under the 
piled-up debris of the philosophies that have been scrapped by 
“ modern progressive thought "—whatever that may mean—during 
the past three centuries. Thus to conclude, however, would be to 
ignore the historic life of the mind. A revolution in the world of 
philosophy such as Descartes inaugurated must have entailed intel- 
lectual disorders as deep-rooted and imperishable as those which 
Luther aroused by the Protestant Revolt in the domain of religion. 
And indeed the two upheavals had much in common, both logically 
and psychologically, even though the layman reformer of philosophy 
retained his faith while the monk reformer of religion threw away 
his faith with his morals. Fr. Mahoney has added a noteworthy 
contribution to the literature of the history of philosophy by ex- 
pounding Cartesianism and particularly by indicating the disastrous 
consequences effected in the world of thought and life by Descartes’ 
diverting of a huge portion of the beneficent stream of thought from 
its natural bed of objectivity and sending it abroad to flood unchan- 
nelled and uncontrolled the unbounded reaches of a-friori ideas, 
emotions, egoisms, positivisms, pragmatisms, modernisms. All these 
and the other wilful aberrations of the mind are easily traceable to 
Descartes’ subjectivism, his isolating of the soul from the objective 
world and his a priori spinning out from his inner consciousness 
structures of ideas which had no adequate foundation in the objec- 
tive order. 

Fr. Mahoney has not fully explicated these logical and factual 
consequences of Cartesianism. Probably because he intends doing so 
in a prospective work wherein he may purpose developing the more 
immediate sources of recent errancies whereof the Cartesian revolu- 
tion was the fountain-head. But where he now stops short, the work 
reviewed below begins. 


GOD AND INTELLIGENOE IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY. A Oritical 
Study in the Light of the Philosophy of Saint Thomas. By Fulton J. 
Sheen, M.A., Ph.D., Agregé de l’ Institut Superieur de Philosophie à 
| Université de Louvain. With an introduction by G. K. Ohesterton. 
Longmans, Green and Oo., New York, London. 1920. Pp. xiii-295. 


It would be quite possible to trace the tendency of contemporary 
philosophy—if there be such a " thing ", there surely is no * system" 
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—back to Descartes. Cardinal Mercier has done it or came near 
doing it in his Origins of Contemporary Psychology. On the other 
hand, there is always more or less of at least a suspicion of a-friorism, 
a projection of what you are looking for into the stream. So that 
it may be just as well not to follow the current so far back, but just 
to take it as we find it, issuing from certain conceptions which 
seemed to spring into life, as they certainly did into fresh vigor, 
about half a century ago. The first, and the chief of these concep- 
tions is that the human intellect is incapable of perceiving anything 
real, not only the real outside, but the real inside, itself, its subjec- 
tive complex. Why? Because it and all things else are in a state 
of flux, of " becoming ". Especially is the intellect declared to be 
incapable of understanding life. It can give “ only dead conceptual 
symbols ", not “ living realities”. “It reveals the dynamic as static, 
the concrete as abstract, the fluid as a solid, and the living as inert." 
Follow your intellect and you are “ brought to ease only in the dis- 
continuous, the immobile and death" (p. 16). 

The second fontal conception of '" modern thought" is the new 
idea of God. God, like all things else, is engulfed in the process 
of “becoming”, of evolution. God ts not; He becomes. In the 
beginning was not the Word. In the beginning was movement. 
From this movement God is born by successive creations. “As the 
world progresses, He progresses; as the world acquires perfection, 
He acquires perfection. He is therefore not the Alpha or the Omega 
of things, for His destiny and perfection lie hidden in the final evo- 
lution of the universe. Man is a necessary step in the evolution of 
God. The divine shows in him as well as in God. One day it will 
manifest itself completely. Just as man came from the beast, God 
will come from man. The perfectibility of man implies the mani- 
festation of the divine. ' Men will be like God '." 

The average man, controlled as he is by his sound native sense, 
finds it hard to grasp such ideas. Rubbing his eyes he asks himself, 
does anyone believe them, and if so, how can an intellect which 
from the start is incapable of knowing truth know that its own crea- 
tion is what it is, a not-nothing? However, the book before us is 
not addressed to the “ average man". Its appeal is indeed to “ com- 
mon sense", but to common sense perfected by reflective thinking. 
It is meant for the leaders of men, for students, for the clergy who 
need to know the trend of the thought of the age. From no other 
single book can they learn that trend so readily or so surely as from 
the present volume. The author has made a thorough study of the 
influential writers on the subject — those who by popular books, 
magazine articles, university and other addresses are leading and 
shaping the public mind. And he gives in a lucid and agreeable 
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form the results of this thorough investigation. For the most part 
he gives it in the words of the original sources. 

Having set forth at length the anti-intellectual trend of contem- 
porary philosophy, especially as it converges upon the idea of God, 
he examines the movement, utilizing in his criticism—which is pri- 
marily constructive and only secondarily destructive—the philosophy 
of St. Thomas, because, as he maintains, Aquinas “ functions not 
for a school but for a world. It is only accidentally that St. Thomas 
belongs to the thirteenth century. His thought is no more confined 
to that period of human history than is the multiplication table. 
Truth is eternal, though its verbal expression be localized in time 
and space. If need makes actuality, then St. Thomas was never 
more actual than he is to-day. If actuality makes modernity, then 
St. Thomas is the prince of modern philosophers. If a progressive 
universe is a contemporary ideal, then the philosophy of St. Thomas 
is its greatest realization. Modern Idealism needs the complement 
of his realism; empiricism needs his transcendental principles; 
philosophical biologism his metaphysics; sociological morality his 
ethics; sentimentalism his theory of intelligence; and the world 
needs the God he knew and loved and adored.” 

Let it not be inferred from this high estimate of the Angelic 
Doctor that the book is in any sense of the term a brief, a special 
pleading for the chief. True to the saying of the master, locus ab 
auctoritate is in philosophy omnium infirmissimus, the author uses 
the arguments for their intrinsic and universal value. Valent quan- 
tum rationes valent. Were there any other more valid, more perti- 
nent, more timely, they would have been pressed into service. 

Not only professional students of philosophy but all thoughtful 
persons who want to know the trend of modern thought may well 
be grateful to Dr. Sheen for the assistance furnished them in this 
scholarly and discriminating treatise. Perhaps no higher tribute 
could be paid to the book than to place it by the side of the Philo- 
sophie der Vorzeit. What the learned Jesuit, Kleutgen, did for his 
generation is paralleled by what Dr. Sheen has done for the present 
day. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETHIOS. By Oharles O. Miltner, 0.8.0., Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Oo, 1925. Pp. 357. 


There is no dearth of text books on Ethics. We have a goodly 
number on hand of various sizes and degrees of excellence. Never- 
theless there is always room for another up front, especially if the 
newcomer contributes something worth while to the general weal. 
The latter condition is fulfilled in the latest arrival here introduced. 
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The book commends itself in the first place by its judicious selection 
of the more important problems of Ethics and by the moderation 
exercised both in the limits and the character of the discussion. Jn 
medio tutissimus incedit is here true alike of quantity and quality. 
Conserving the philosophical technique of the subject, the matter is 
presented in a style that will be intelligible and interesting to the 
average educated reader. On the whole, though designed to be a 
didactic manual, it is written in plain straightforward English un- 
barbarized by unnecessary Anglicized Latin. The divisions and 
arrangement of the material, the explanatory notes, the argumenta- 
tion—in a word, the logical plan, order and method are practically 
perfect. Special points of merit are the questionnaires on the text 
and the suggested lines of reading, both of which features conclude 
the individual chapters. High schools, academies, and colleges in 
quest of a text book on Ethics will do well therefore to consider the 
claims of these Elements. 

Here and there a critical eye may discern a slight inaccuracy of 
statement. Such for instance as that “we can know only what 
exists" (p. 35). Of course we know the ideal, the possible, which 
does not and may never exist. Having laid down a clear-cut differ- 
ence between /aw and precept (p. 55), it would be consulting for 
technical precision not to apply the latter term to the natural Jaw 
(p. 64). Dictate would be a more consistent term. The final 
argument directed against utilitarianism states that " utility in pro- 
curing pleasure or well-being is always something consequent upon 
the act. Hence if it were a rule of action one would have to ex- 
periment at first, i. e. act without any rule in order to discover one " 
(p. 127). This holds good only as regards execution, not intention. 
We know by prior associational and inductive processes, as well as 
by authority, the consequences of most human acts. We therefore 
need do no experimenting in advance. The second argument against 
Kant's theory of autonomous morality runs as follows: “ The cate- 
gorical imperative does not furnish any norm for distinguishing good 
from evil action, because one has no way of knowing whether his 
action may serve as a principle of universal legislation or not. How 
to discover this the theory does not explain" (p. 130). Kant would 
reason thus: “ Prior to thy act see to it that the motive (maxim) 
which thou proposest to thyself be universal, that is, valid for every- 
one under like conditions." Now surely we know a priort, and Scho- 
lastic Ethics so maintains, that certain motives (maxims) are thus 
universally valid and may therefore serve as principles of universal 
legislation. It is simply wishing for others what you wish for your- 
self. Where Kant falls short in this connexion is not in failing to 
furnish a criterion whereby to discern a good from a bad act, but in 
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failing to provide the motive of obligation. Why must I do the 
good and shun the evil? To this question Kant’s categorical im- 
perative supplies no satisfactory answer. 


ALONG THE MISSION TRAIL.—I. IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Brune 
Hagspiel, 8.V.D. 1925. Mission Press 8.V.D., Techny, Illinois. 
Pp. 267. 


Late in 1921 the writer of this interesting volume set out, m 
company with his superior of the Society of the Divine Word, to 
visit successively the mission fields of their Fathers in the Philip- 
pines, the Little Sunda Islands, New Guinea, China, and Japan. 

Bishop Hurth of Nueva Segovia, in a finely written Foreword 
to P. Hagspiel’s book, gives his personal impressions of what he 
witnessed of the manner in which the visitation was carried out. 
Its quite unusual thoroughness made him desire that a detailed 
account of the tour should be given to the public interested in the 
work of our missions. The praise bestowed by the Bishop is the 
best gauge of what was done by the two missionaries, and vouches 
for the accuracy of our author’s descriptions and the incidents re- 
lated. It adds to the trustworthiness of the narrative to know that 
the Bishop himself has been an active missionary in these regions 
for thirty years. A book, therefore, like this “ was certain to be a 
useful, enlightening, edifying, and interesting work, most impres- 
sively apologetic of the magnificent apostolate of the Church in the 
life of her heroes and heroines, far beyond the beaten track of the 
tourist ”. 

This is indeed the impression made on the reader of the first 
instalment of a series covering the author’s experiences during well- 
nigh two years’ wanderings along the Mission trail. One gets vivid 
light on the subject of priestly zeal and pastoral devotion in the 
realistic glimpses of the isolated missionary and the sacrifices he is 
called upon to make at every turn. In Father Hagspiel’s sympa- 
thetic company the traveller passes from the Golden Gate City to 
Honolulu and Molokai; thence to the Pearl of the Orient in the 
land of the Palm and the Pine, in and around Manila, through the 
Abra Province and the missionary towns and villages where the 
Gospel is preached to the natives by men and women who devote 
every energy of their being to seeking souls for God. 

To the Catholic youth fired with the chivalry of the crusader 
for a holy cause, the story here told is not only fresh inspiration 
but guidance in concretely defining and urging a missionary voca- 
tion. The pictures drawn are presentations of a real, active apos 
tolate. The statistics, the local coloring, the lights and shadows 
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amid a population retaining on the one hand the savage instincts 
of a primitive race, and on the other possessing the aspirations 
created by contact with heroic saints of earlier days, give us in these 
pages a true image of the actual present Mission situation which 
meets the young apostle, and which calls forth the heart's best sym- 


pathy for furthering the work of the foreign missions. 


The book 


is exceptionally well got up in typography and illustration, inviting 
reader and donor to its acquisition. 


Literary Chat. 


A brief History of Stanbrook Abbey 
written by one of its nuns on the 
occasion of the Tercentenary Jubilee 
celebration traces the life of the com- 
munity from its foundation at Cam- 
brai in 1625 to its present home in 
England. Benedictine nuns had nu- 
merous houses in England, until 
Henry VIII suppressed the monas- 
teries, but they found it impossible to 
transfer, as did the monks, their 
houses to places beyond the reach 
of the persecutors. Ladv Mary, daugh- 
ter of the martyred Earl of North- 
umberland, founded of her own accord 
a house of Benedictines. at Brussels in 
1597, but it never became part of the 
old Congregation though it still sur- 
vives at St. Mary’s Abbey, East Berg- 
holt. The English monks had mean- 
while transferred tueir headquarters 
to Douai in Flanders, and under the 
protection of the Archbishop of Cam- 
brai a house was obtained in which a 
band of trained nuns were ready to be 
installed in the English monasteries 
whenever the restoration might permit 
their return. The return to England 
did not take plac: until 1795. In the 
meantime clouds had been gathering 
in France and brought to the exiled 
Congregation a new martyrdom under 
the revolutionary government, de- 
scribed in the present account by one 
of the sufferers. Though scattered 
and without a home they managed to 
keep their Benedictine allegiance all 
through the struggles, going to Sal- 
ford, Bevery, near Worcester, and 
finally settling in Stanbrook (1838). 


Our main purpose in here calling 
attention to the account of the Abbey 


is the splendid work being done by the 
nuns at present. Their cloister is a 
modern scriptorium for liturgical and 
hagiographical work. | Among the 
finely printed books produced through 
the Abbey are The Day Hours of the 
Church (Roman) in Latin and Eng- 
lish, The Liturgical Prayerbook com- 
piled under the dir. tion of Dom 
Cabrol, Abbot of Farnborough, a 
translation of Dom Gueranger’s Litur- 
gical Year, the Regula S. P. Benedicti 
juxta exemplar Cassinense, Spiritual 
Life and Praver by the Abbess of So- 
lesmes, reminiscences of Sr. Elizabeth 
the Carmelite of Dijon, and kindred 
works of a spiritual a.d liturgically 
informing nature. We should mention 
also the English translations from the 
Spanish of the Works of St. Teresa, 
the Cantique d'apres Ste Hildegarde, 
and a number of books on Plainsong 
and Gregorian Music. These may be 
had from the Abbey at Worcester or 
through English and American pub- 
lishers. 


Gleanings in Historic Fields, pab- 
lished on the occasion of the 275th 
anniversary of the Foundation of the 
Congregation of the “isters of St. 
Joseph is an eloquent and artistic 
tribute of the Convent of Mount St. 
Joseph at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
to the members of the Institute 
founded at Le Puy in France on the 
feast of St. Teresa, 1650. The tribute, 
which is at the same time an incen- 
tive to fresh fervor in the observance 
of the Constitutions newly approved 
under the recent canon law, repro- 
duces a number of paintings of his- 
toric interest, by one of the nuns of 
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the Mount St. Joseph’s. These pic- 
tures include portraits of the founders 
of the order, and the principle phases 
of heroic activity and martyrdom 
among its members. St. Francis de 
Sales, whose plan of combining the 
active with the contemplative life, out- 
side the cloistered sphere, the Congre- 
gation was the first in fact to carry 
out, leads the gallery of spiritual 
founders, and is followed by St. Vin- 
cent de Paul and the Bishop of Le 
Puy, the Right Rev. Henry de Mau- 
pas. Under him Pére Peter Medaille 
of the Society of Jesus, disciple of 
St. Francis Regis, organized the Con- 
gregation of which he said that they 
were born in the Blessed Eucharist. 
Large paintings in oil, covering entire 
wall spaces, depict the First Recep- 
tion of St. Joseph's daughters, and 
the trials with imprisonment and 
martyrdom of the nuns under the 
French Revolution. These scenes on 
large canvasses exposed in the Con- 
vent, show a masterly concept of the 
historic events, and at the same time 
suggest lofty motives of spiritual life 
and holiness, The halls of the Con- 
vent are thus made to speak of relig- 
ious vocation and its sublime heroism. 
Of these things the pamphlet gives a 
modest presentation which helps to 
perpetuate the fine spirit of the com- 
munity whose history it portrays. 


The present year, on the eve of the 
seventh centenary of the death of the 
Seraphic Founder St. Francis of As- 
sisi, inaugurates the golden Jubilee of 
his daughters', the Poor Clares', com- 
ing to the United States. The story 
is told in an illustrated brochure com- 
memorating the event and its festive 
celebration on October twelfth, 1725. 
'The nuns set foot on American ground 
fifty years ago, welcomed by the late 
Bishop Chatard at whose invitation 
they had come from Italy. The 
pamphlet briefly describes the story of 
their activity since then, together with 
the chief details of the lives of their 
two holy founders SS. Francis and 
Clare. 


The recent death of the great Ger- 
man apologist Fr. Albert Maria Weiss, 
O.P., gives renewed importance to his 
works. A summary of these may be 
said to appeal to the general reader 


find 
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through his Lebensweisheit in der 
Tasche, reissued in twelfth edition by 
B. Herder of Freiburg. It deals with 
all fundamental problems, such as the 
existence of God, the soul of man, the 
world as a pilgrim path between both, 
Christ as a messenger on the road in- 
viting us to harken to His appeal in 
which the longings of the heart as 
well as the riddles of the universe 
their answer. It is a pocket 
manual for the man of the world. 
written to influence the student at the 
secular universities of Germany, and 
to protect the earnest searcher after 
truth against the sophistry of modern 
agnosticism. We have kindred books 
in English, though not precisely in 
the form of cogent reasoning presented 
here by the learned Dominican. Man- 
ning’s Religio Viatoris comes near to 
it in its logic and its absence of 
didactic apparatus found in the text 
books of ethics. (B. Herder Book Co. 
St. Louis, Mo.) 


A new edition of Fr. William 
Doyle’s remarkable biography, with 
the addition of hitherto unpublished 
matter, will be welcomed not only by 
readers who admire chivalrous hero- 
ism as portrayed in the lovable Jesuit 
army chaplain, but by all those who 
appreciate the old type of sanctity in 
modern environment. Here isa young 
priest, thrown into the thick of sec- 
ular life and military strife, and 
while on his march to death upon the 
battlefield keeping his soul in con- 
tinuous touch with God by contempla- 
tion, prayer and sacrifice. One learns 
more of spiritual wisdom from such 
biographies than from the lives of 
canonized saints written by admiring 
lovers of religious idealism. ( Long- 
mans, Green and Co, New York and 
London.) 


Thoughts from St. Francis of Assisi, 
in the form of a neat little calendar 
volume to feed one’s spiritual life, 
comes opportunely as a pretty New 
Year's gift. Fr. Cuthbert's Introduc- 
tion helps us to appreciate the con- 
tents by directing attention to the fact 
that here we have a running retreat- 
master who without wearying us makes 
us understand and seek the beautiful 
things around us in nature and learn 
their value for eternity.  (Benziger 
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Brothers: New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago.) 


The subject of the Assisian St. Fran- 
cis is cast into dramatic form for 
male students in Fr. Gliebe’s My Lady 
Poverty “or The Courtship of a 
Saint” (Franciscan Herald Press, Chi- 
cago, Ill.). The personnel counts 
some twenty characters who interpret 
for us the wealth of spiritual poverty 
and the nobility of renunciation which 
Christ made the condition of attaining 
His perfect love by which we attain 
heaven and also the hundredfold of 
earth. 


A religious community of women, 
organized without flourish of trum- 
pets to aid the parish priests of our 
great cities, by visiting the homes of 
the poor, not only to relieve their 
temporal wants but to instruct them 
in Christian doctrine and lead them 
to virtuous living, publishes the Parish 
Visitor at its central house (328 W. 
Seventy-first Street, New York). It 
is a most attractive monthly maga- 
zine, furnishing instruction of a voca- 
tional kind to the lay missioner, the 
catechist and the social worker. We 
commend it to parish priests every- 
where as suggesting ways and means 
to make the parochial work unusually 
efücient. These earnest women exer- 
cise an influence which reaches the 
hearts of parishes with an answer 
that lightens the burden of the pastor, 
while it increases its fruits and merits. 


There is something in all true 
poetry, even if the topics be wholly 
secular, that is unmistakably of the 
Catholic Church. Byron’s verse be- 
trayed it when he felt urged to chant 
with genuine admiration of Rome's 
royal mass-house. Longfellow re- 
peated it in the echoes of the Angelus 
bell. More emphatically we recognize 
the divine quality in Mary Dixon 
Thayer’s New York and Other Poems 
(Dorrance and Co., Philadelphia), 
wherein the writer sing: of matters by 
the way or of a day, in city and in 
open field, on the railway and in hid- 
den lanes. Everywhere we hear a 
clear note of faith and love of God. 
She tells of His beauty and His 
gentle mercy through the fragrance of 
a flower, the eye of a child, the gusts 
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in a world of commerce protesting 
voids of heavenly presence. The mod- 
est volume is a gift book at the 
holy season, for it makes festal music 
in the open heart, as though we were 
hearing the * Adeste Fideles?" of the 
midnight Mass, even far away from 
the pealings of the grand organ. 


Change of work takes the place of 
recreation with many busy men. 
Father Spalding, S.J., seems to belong 
to that class. Having consumed con- 
siderable grey matter producing a 
learned book on Social Science, he 
takes a vacation in writing a boys’ 
story. Stranded on Long Bar is the 
latest on the long list of this class of 
book whereby he has delighted and 
incidentally instructed so many of our 
growing youth. (Benziger Brothers, 
New York. Pp. 190.) Pic and Pon 
are rival fruit-dealers in St. Louis. 
Pic is jealous of his rival’s success 
and hires the villain Crit Castle to 
run Pon’s apple-boat on a sand bar at 
the mouth of the Missouri. Paul 
Richards, a plucky lad living nearby, 
becomes the guard of the stranded 
steamer. A number of river men, 
fishermen and hunters, among the 
latter an amiable darky, Joe Robbins, 
skilled in nature lore, are introduced. 
Pon’s gentle little Lucia trusts the 
Madonna to float the “Ghost Boat” 
from off the bar. After not a few 
gripping adventures this is effected. 
The story is told in Father Spalding’s 
best vein. There is always something 
doing. The interest never runs down. 
The boys learn something useful about 
birds, fishes, flowers and butterflies, 
whilst they are getting the health and 
joy of life close to the ground and 
the river. 


Priests who have much experience 
in telling stories to children know 
that nothing in that line is quite so 
gratifying as being asked to tell again 
the twice-told tales. The request flat- 
ters the teller as well as the tale. 
One drawback in children's story- 
books is that the stories are too long, 
too verbose, and consequently either 
not natural or not sprightly enough to 
hold the interest of the vivacious 
youngsters. Tell Us Another, the title 
of “stories told by Uncle Joe”, is a 
collection of tales devoid of this de- 
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fect. The stories are all brief and 
carry their message quickly on straight 
lines. They are not funny, humorous, 
jokey. They are cheerful, bright, with 
a religious, a spiritual, appeal. They 
make good reading for the little ones, 
and will be welcomed by teachers, in- 
cluding priests, who are called upon 
so often to guide the “grex pusil- 
lorum in locum pascuae”. The author 
is Father Winfred Herbst, S.D.S. The 
book is issued by the Society of the 
Divine Saviour, St. Nazianz, Wisconsin. 


Twenty-five years ago this month 
Bishop MacDonald began a series of 
articles on the Sacrifice of the Mass 
ia THE EccrEsiAsTICAL REVIEW. They 
have had wide influence. In 1922 the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Rennes in 
France devoted his Lenten Pastoral to 
the doctrine of the Mass. He refers 
to the Review of December 1905 and 
says: “St. Paul proclaims therefore 
that the oblation of bread and wine 
consecrated at the Last Supper is 
sacerdotal and that it is a sacrifice of 
supreme grandeur. And hence, ob- 
serves a learned Canadian Bishop, only 
one explanation is possible. Since St. 
Paul afhrms with so much emphasis 
the unity of the Sacrifice of Christ, 
the oblation of the Supper and the 
immolation of the Cross must together 
enter into that unity.” 


We repeat what we have said of 
former editions of the Catholic Scrip- 
ture Manuals by Madame Cecilia, in 
the new issue of The Acts of the 
Apostles (Benziger Brothers: New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago). Critics 
may find something to disagree with 
or wanting in the commentaries of 
this cultured nu. of Streatham; but 
to our thinking she has given to the 
average thoughtful student of the 
Sacred Text, and to the practical ex- 
ponent of the New Testament in the 
classroom or in the pulpit, a very 
satisfying interpretation of the Vul- 
gate Latin and English. What we 
need for Catholics is not so much in- 
sistence on critical details as a con- 
structive presentation of Gospel doc- 
triue. This we find here. 


Father Garesché, S.J., has, as many 
people know, a way with him of turn- 
ing the everyday experiences and the 
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common things of life to spiritual and 
therefore enduring profit. In a recent 
volume entitled Communion with tke 
Spirit World (The Macmillan Co., 
New York), starting from the natural 
craving of the heart to hold comma- 
nion with the other world, the world 
of disembodied souls and unembodied 
spirits, he shows how the Catholic 
Church alone at once satisfies and 
safeguards this desire—satisfies it by 
her doctrine and practice of the com- 
munion of saints; safeguards it by 
defending her children from the in- 
vasion of malign intelligences and the 
delusions of their own  disordered 
brains, through her prohibition of 
spiritistic experimenting. The latter, 
the negative side of the subject, he 
touches but slightly. He dwells more 
at length on the instances of commu- 
nion with the spirit world recorded in 
the lives of the saints, and he illus- 
trates vividly how the Church Mili- 
tant on earth is an arc in that mighty 
circle which joins in its great circum- 
ference the Church Suffering in Pur- 
gatory and the Church Triumphant in 
heaven—the hierarchies of the Blessed, 
the Mother of God, and the Word 
made flesh in the Holy Eucharist. 
The book is meant for Catholics and 
non-Catholics. Both classes of read- 
ers can derive from its luminous pages 
instruction, encouragement in trial, 
consolation in sorrow. 


* Art is free only when it urges to 
inspiration; it is only the pagan and 
decadent in art that is chained to 
earth. And the art that panders to 
the depraved, that holds up the malic- 
ious and the mean to be viewed, com- 
mented upon, and applauded, falls off 
—and dies in its prime.” We have 
taken this true judgment on the na- 
ture and purpose of art from the 
Foreword written by the experienced 
art critic, Miss Cecilia M. Young, íor 
a little book entitled Six One-Act Plays, 
by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (Benziger 
Brothers. Pp. 175). As the author 
of the collection observes, there are 
plenty of erotic, neurotic, and tommy- 
rotic plays, but there are not so many 
suitable for directors and actors of 
more fastidious moral taste. Father 
Lord's plays conform to the ideal im 
dicated by Miss Young. They msy 
be characterized as art work because 
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they “urge to inspiration”. They 
are neither pagan nor decadent; 
neither erotic nor neurotic. This goes 
without saying. That they exclude 
the tommy-rotic element is implied by 
the author's viewpoint that, *'since 
the theatre was never meant to be a 
classroom of ethics, these plays neither 
preach at you nor argue with you nor 
wave a pedagogical finger in your 
face”. They are just simple, plain, 
healthy dramas — plays pleasing and 
actable by Catholic schools and parish 
dramatic clubs. 


Blessed be God is the title of a new 
prayerbook which reflects the greatest 
credit on its compilers, the Dominican 
Fathers Charles J. Callan and John 
A. McHugh, and on its publishers, P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons. Surveying the 
contents of the volume, one finds the 
usual prayers and some that are 
special, besides the popular devotions 
and favorite novenas. There are also 
meditations and readings from the 
Holy Bible and the Imitation of 
Christ, with the Sunday Epistles and 
Gospels. The Mass for the Dead, the 
ritual for Marriage, Mass for Bride- 
groom and Bride, Sunday Vespers, 
and a thoroughly compiled Index, are 
among other features that make this 
a complete prayerbook. Its make-up, 
likewise, leaves nothing to be desired, 
when the type, illustrations, impres- 
sion and paper combine to make the 
volume (almost 800 pages) most at- 
tractive, readable and handy. 


Perplexities which are sure to 
trouble many people as the gift season 
approaches will be to some degree 
dissolved by the recent advent of a 
number of wholesome novels and de- 
lightful juveniles. There is first of 
all Father Finn’s new story, Sunshine 
and Freckles (Benziger Brothers, N. 
Y.). A novel for the young in years 
and their still youthful elders, the 
fact that it comes from the hand that 
created 7om Playfair, Percy Wynne, 
Harry Dee, and the other heroes of 
boy world will assure it a welcome. 
The story fairly tingles with adven- 
tures in the land of sunshine. It 
bubbles and quite spills over with fun 
evoked by the invincible ignorance of 
some of our Southanna and Cock-a- 
Doodle-Doo neighbors down by Miami. 
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People who are wont to read them- 
selves to sleep of nights had better 
not experiment with this book. It will 
betray them soporifically. 


To say that Martha Jane (Benziger 
Brothers) ranks for interest and 
value with The Awakening of Edith 
is giving a deserved tribute of praise 
to Inez Specking’s recent book. Like 
its popular predecessor it is a board- 
ing-school story—one which our con- 
vent maidens will thoroughly enjoy, 
saturated as it is with innocent mirth. 
Sister Felicity will find it just the 
thing for the sewing hour. 


Dr. John F. Sullivan has added a 
companion volume entitled The Fun- 
damentals of Catholic Belief (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, N. Y., pp. 317) to 
The Externals of the Catholic Church, 
a work which priests and religious 
teachers have found highly serviceable, 
especially in instructing converts. 
Under the term “ fundamentals ", the 
author comprises a summary of the 
Catholic faith concerning God, crea- 
tion, man, the Incarnation, the Re- 
demption, the Church, the sacramental 
system and the “four last things”. 
The subjects embraced under these 
headings are clearly expounded and 
established in thirty-four chapters, 
each of which would supply matter 
for an instruction, public or private. 


The Left Hander, a novel by the 
Rev. C. F. Donovan, managing editor 
of The New World Chicago, in whose 
pages it appeared serially, introduces 
a young woman of rare intelligence 
and modest demeanor—inspired by a 
vivid faith and devotedness to pure 
ideals, qualities which are instru- 
mental in leading to the Church a 
young lawyer with political aspirations. 
Tracy is a manly character. Had he 
been less honest he might have 
reached the goal of his ambitions, a 
seat in Congress. As it is, he was 
repaid by the mens conscia rects and 
the hand of so ideal a woman as 
Mary Croston. The latter is a type 
all too rare in our present-day society 
which, unsympathetic with her prin- 
ciples of modest reserve, will hardly 
relish her company. And indeed it 
might be allowed that the heroine’s 
character is just a bit overdrawn, 
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albeit the excess may be condoned as 
falling on the right side. (Joseph H. 
Meier, Chicago.) 


Under the title of I'll] Try comes 
opportunely at this season a new and 
greatly enlarged edition of a story 
for little ones by William F. Sharp. 
If we emphasize that the tale is for 
little ones, the stress is on the natural- 
ness and readability of this simple 
narrative of how a boy in his ’teens, 
taking “Pll try” for his motto, won 
through many a trial. That sounds 
like a pun, but let it stand, for want 
of a better word to express what the 
boy for love of his widowed mother 
went through on his way to making 
himself a man. We are permitted to 
mention the fact that the author, a 
paralytic cripple, is a convert who is 
facing his physical handicap with 
great Christian courage in his effort 
to support his wife and children. 
(Wiliam F. Sharp, 325 N. Pearl 
Street, Bridgeton, New Jersey.) 


Among the recent brochures special 
mention should be made of His Mystic 
Body, by Dr. Francis McCabe (pp. 
56; The Vincentian Press, St. Louis) ; 
The Four Great Evils of the Day, 
adapted from Cardinal Manning’s clas- 
sic by Fr. Remler (pp. 24; The Cen- 
tral Bureau of the C. Verein, St. 
Louis, Mo.) ; A Catholic Opinion on 
the Evolution Controversy, by Dr. Ul- 
rich Hauber (pp. 31; St. Ambrose 
College, Davenport, Iowa), is a timely 
addition to a much debated question; 
The Spread of the Church a Proof of 
Her Divinity, by Dr. John O'Brien, 
Chaplain of the Catholic Students at 
the Illinois University (pp. 23; 
Spiritual America and Catholic Life, 
by Fr. Thomas Burke, C.S.P. (pp. 16). 
The two latter are issued by the Paul- 
ist Press, New York. All these pamph- 
lets should have a place on the vesti- 
bule book-rack. 


Not infrequently a priest wants to 
put into the hands of a young lad or 
girl a book that may help them to 
make a wise choice at the parting of 
the ways. Two little volumes admir- 
ably adapted to this purpose have 
been prepared by Fr. Winfrid Herbst, 
S.D.S., the author of the storiettes 
mentioned above. They are entitled 
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Boyhood's Highest Ideals (pp. 87) 
and Girlhood’s Highest Ideals (pp. 
89). Both books are written in a 
bright cheery style which will appeal 
to the young. 


From the same gifted and untiring 
pen has come a booklet of Eucharistx 
M'hisperings. Itis made up of “ pious 
reflections on the Holy Eucharist and 
Heart to Heart Talks with Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacrament”. The book, 
which has reached its fourth edition, 
is published by the Society of the 
Divine Saviour, St. Nazianz, Wis. 


Loyalty to truth, to common sense, 
to logic, to “science ”, compels us to 
say that the title Starting Points in 
Social Science, by Dr. A. G. Keller, 
Professor of the Science of Society 
in Yale University (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton), is utterly misleading. The start- 
ing-points, or rather the starting-point 
—for they can all be reduced to one— 
would lead, if logically pursued, not 
to “social science ”, but to social nes- 
cience and to the disruption of all 
society. The starting-point—the idea 
which leads and dominates the thought 
throughout is that man was originally 
a savage—perhaps a beast, though this 
is rather implied than explicitly stated; 
and that he worked himself up to 
whatever plane of civilization he has 
here and there attained through 
struggle with his environment, phys- 
ical, social and ghostly. This is a 
perfectly gratuitous conception of 
human nature. It is based neither on 
history nor, much less, on logc. 
There is not the slightest “ historical ” 
nor “scientific” evidence that the 
human race started either in sheer 
savagery or from an animal progeni- 
tor. That the idea controls the judg- 
ment of many professors of “ science” 
does not make it true. It simply 
proves their limitations. They do but 
repeat one another and rely upon such 
second-hand “ authorities" as Spencer, 
Tylor, Fraser. They either have not 
examined the facts of the case or they 
are so possessed bv the “idola thea- 
tri" or the “idola fori? that they 
are unable, if not unwilling, to con- 
sider the verdict of genuine history 
and philosophy that man was in the 
beginning what he is now and always 
has been—a rati»nal animal, an organ- 
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ism informed, vivified by a super- 
material principle which could not 
and therefore did not descend from a 
purely animal ancestry. 


Civilized society was gradually 
evolved and became organized as we 
now have it, through an age-old 
struggle with nature’s forces which 
had to be overcome and pressed into 
the service of men. This fact is as 
substantially as it is obviously true. 
But man, we are told, had also to 
adjust himself to the preterhuman 
world which he peopled with spirits, 
ghosts projected from his dream phan- 
tasies into an imagined existence. The 
customs, especially the taboos, the fet- 
ishes and the bloody sacrifices in- 
vented by fear in order to appease 
those ghosts and preterhuman intelli- 
gences — that were mostly maleficent 
and dangerous—gradually evolved into 
“religion”, which is nothing there- 
fore but the ways and means man has 
adopted in order to adjust himself to 
this invisible ghostly environment. 
Professor Keller has wrtten a chapter 
on the origin of “religion” which 
neither is religion nor has any origin 
outside the subjective concepts of the 
armchair sociologists. Those who 
wish to know the grounds upon which 
this seemingly harsh criticism rests 
would do well to consult La Religion 
des Primitifs, by Monseigneur Le Roy, 
of which an excellent translation by 
Newton Thompson exists in English. 
(Macmillan Co., 1922.) 


Students of Church history as well 
as of theology and philosophy will 
find the Franciscan Studies, edited by 
the religious sons of St. Francis of 
Assisi in the country, informing and 
interesting. The third number of the 
series contains a valuable paper on 
the origin and development of the 
Franciscan school. It throws a vivid 
light upon the intellectual life of the 
thirteenth century. There are also in 
the same issue a comparative study of 
Duns Scotus and St. Thomas and some 
penetrating remarks on the “ formal 
distinction " and the “ forma corporei- 
tatis”, both characteristic features of 
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the Scotistic Philosophy. (Joseph Wag- 
ner, N. Y.) 


The Spiritual Guide for Religious, 
compiled and published by the Broth- 
ers of the Sacred Heart, Metuchen, 
N. J. is a systematic and practical 
manual which religious living in com- 
munity will find genuinely helpful. 
With characteristic modesty the author 
withholds his name and offers no pref- 
atory explanations. Under the head- 
ings, daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
yearly duties. religious virtues, devo- 
tions, he has summarized, in succinct 
paragraphs, a large amount of valu- 
able instruction gathered for the most 
part from Sacred Writ and the mas- 
ters of the spiritual life. These para- 
graphs contain such stores of con- 
densed wisdom that the work will 
serve better as a meditation manual 
for individual use than for public 
reading. The book makes a gift token 
acceptable to any religious person. 


The Greatest Man on Earth is the 
title story which introduces a collec- 
tion of six short stories by Thomas D. 
Mack (Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.). Though they sound no relig- 
ious note, they are morally sane and 
sound. The characters stand out life- 
like and natural. They reflect the 
alert sense of a newspaper man, quick 
to catch the telling note, the compel- 
ling interest. They are vivid, bright 
with a tang of journalese in their 
atmosphere. 


Under the heading The Thinking 
Man, Fr. Frederick Macdonnell, S.J., 
has arranged a series of brief essays 
treating of some of the great issues 
of life and death. Having explained 
what it means in a general sense “ to 
think within the heart", he applies 
that meaning to the persistent prob- 
lems involved in man's fundamental 
relations to God, to himself and his 
social environment. The opening para- 
graphs of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence provide the leading motifs 
of the discussion, which, if not pro- 
found, is stimulating and eminently 
practical. 


Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


INSTITUTIONES DocMATICAE in Usum Scholarum. Auctore Bernardo J. 
Otten, S.J., in Collegio Maximo S. Ludovici Sacrae Theologiae et Historias 
Dogmatum Professore. Tomus VI: De Sacramentis Poenitentiae, Extremae 
Unctionis, Ordinis, Matrimonii. Typographia Loyolaea (Loyola University 
Press), Chicago. 1925. Pp. xvi-486. Price, $3.25 postpaid. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CATHOLIC BELIEF. By the Rev. John F. Sullivan, 
D.D., of the Diocese of Providence, author of The Externals of the Catholic 
Church, The Visible Church, etc. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1925. 
Price, $2.15 postpaid, 


THE LETTERS OF ST. TERESA. A Complete Edition, translated from the 
Spanish and annotated by the Benedictiones of Stanbrook. With an Intro- 
duction by Cardinal Gasquet. Vol. III. Thomas Baker, London. 1922. Pp. 
Vii-328. 

THOUGHTS FROM ST. Francis Or ASSISI. Selected and Arranged for Every 
Day in the Year. By Flora Lucy Freeman, T.O.S.F. With Foreword by 
Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. . 
1925. Pp. x-157. Price, $0.80 net. 


To Diz wiru Jesus. Twelve Exercises of Preparation for Death for Use 
on the Monthly Day of Recollection. By the Rev. J. Grimal, S.M., S.T.D., 
Assistant General of the Society of Mary, formerly Rector of Marist College, 
Washington, D. C. Translated and adapted from the French in collaboration 
with the Author by the Rev. Gerald Shaughnessy, S.M., S.T.D., of the Marist 
Mission Band, Marist Seminary, Washington, D. C.; formerly Professor of 
Theology in Marist College, Washington, D. C., and in Notre Dame Seminary, 
New Orleans. Macmillan Co., New York. 1925. Pp. 93. Price, $1.00. 


PRoFirs BIBLIQUES ET PROFILS EVANGELIQUES. Esquisses et Portraits. Par 
Th. Barbot. P. Lethielleux, Paris. Pp. 240. Prix, 7 fr. 60 franco. 


STARSHINE AND CANDLELIGHT. By Sister Mary Angelita, of the Sisters of 
Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. D. Appleton & Co. New York and 
London. 1925. Pp. xi-100. Price, $1.50. 


Jonn OGILVIE. An Account of His Life and Death with a translation of 
the documents relating thereto by W. E. Brown, sometime Lecturer in History 
in the University of Glasgow. To which is added a translation of the Process 
of Beatification of 1628 and 1629 by P. McGlynn, Lecturer in Humanity in 
the University of Glasgow. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
1925. Pp. viii-310. Price, $2.75 net. 

FATHER WiLLIAM DoyLe, S.J. A Spiritual Study. By Professor Alfred 
O'Rahilly. With illustrations. Third edition, revised and enlarged. Long- 
mans, Green & Co, New York, London, Toronto. 1925. Pp. xxiii-565. 
Price, $5.00. 


JE VEUX ETRE CHRETIEN! Résumé de la Doctrine Chrétienne, Par P. 
Boumard, Vicaire à Saint-Sulpice. P. Lethielleux, Paris VIe. 1925. Pp. 63 
Prix, o fr. 45 franco. 


Tuv Kincpom CoME. Series III. Chancel Chats. By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 
Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. Pp. 58. Price, 
$0.30 net. 

Der HL. ALFoNs Ropricuez, Laienbruder aus der Gesellschaft Jesu. Eine 
Bluete Spanischer Mystik. Von Mattias Dietz, S.J. Auf Grund des Spans 
chen Werkes von P. Casanuova, S.J. Mit drei Tafeln. B, Herder Book Co, 
St. Louis und Freiburg, Brisg. S. 116. Preis, $1.00. 
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OrDo DiviN1 Orricit REciTANDI Sacrique Peragendi juxta Rubricas Novis- 
simas ad Usum Cleri pro Anno Domini 1926. Baltimorae: Typis Joannis 
Murphy Sociorum. Pp. 325. Price, $0.75. 


FORMATION CHRÉTIENNE DE L'AME. Avis de Piété. Par P. Boumard, Vic- 
aire à Saint-Sulpice, Directeur de Catéchisme. Quatriéme Série: La Famille. 
La Société religieuse. La Vie Liturgique. P. Lethielleux, Paris VIe. 1925. 
Pp. 315. 

ST. AUGUSTINE's CiTy or Gop. A View of the Contents. By Joseph Rick- 
aby, S.J. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. Pp. 119. 
Price, $1.10 net. 


BETROTHMENT AND MARRIAGE. A Canonical and Theological Treatise with 
Notices on History and Civil Law. By Canon A. de Smet, S.T.D., Professor, 
Semimaire de Bruges. Revised and enlarged in conformity with the new Code 
of Canon Law. Second edition. Vol. II. Translated from the third Latim 
edition by the Rev. A. Owens, S. J. Charles Beyaert, Bruges; B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis and London. 1925. Pp. viii-375. Price, $2.50. 


THouGHTs For To-Day. By Raymond T. Feely, S.J. (Morning-Star Series, 
T.) Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. Pp. 110. Price, 
$0.50 net. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. How to Think about It. 
By C. Stuart Gager. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago and London. 1925. 
Pp. 87. Price, $1.00. 


SPIRITUALISM A FAcT. Can We Communicate with the Dead? By Hereward 
Carrington, Ph.D. SPIRITUALISM A FAKE. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. 
Sc.D., etc. Stratford Co., Boston. 1925. Pp. 150 and 132. Price, $2.50. 


SCIENCE AS REVELATION. By John M. Watson. Macmillan Co., New York. 
1925. Pp. 303. Price, $2.25. 


CARTESIANISM. By Michael J. Mahony, S.J., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, 
Fordham University; author of Formal Logic and Epistemology. Fordham 
University Press, New York. 1925. Pp. 151. Price, $1.75. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Man. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. Macmillan Co, New York. 1924. Pp. 
180. Price, $1.00. 


Porrs AND PILGRIMS. From Goeffry Chaucer to Paul Claudel. By Kath- 
erine Brégy, Litt.D., Officier d’Académie, author of The Poets’ Chantry, ete. 
Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. Pp. 210. Price, 
$1.90 net. 

A Dav iN Orp Rome. A Picture of Roman Life. By William Stearns 
Davis, Professor of History in the University of Minnesota, Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston. 1925. Pp. xxiv-482. Price, $1.80. 


New York AND OTHER PoEMS. By Mary Dixon Thayer, author of Songs 
of Youth. Dorrance & Co., Phila. 1925. Pp. 107. Price, $1.75. 


PameEta’s Lecacy. A Sequel to The Dearest Girl. By Marion Ames Tag- 
gart. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. Pp. 270. 
Price, $1.60 postpaid. 


ON THE SANDS OF Coney. By Neil Boyton, S.J., author of Cobra Island, etc. 
Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. Pp. 192. Price, 
$1.35 postpaid. 

SUNSHINE AND FRECKLES. By Francis J. Finn, S.J., author of Percy Wynn, 
Tom Playfair, etc. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1925. 
Pp. 192. Price, $1.10 postpaid. 
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Aborigines, Australian, 265 

Abortion: Jubilee faculty, 278 

Absolution of unconscious, 630 

Adam: ex limo terrae, 421; transgres- 
sion of, 202 

Adulteration of wheat flour, 397 

Affinity, dispensation from, 197 

All Saints’ Day, Forty Hours, 419 

Altar: bread, flour, 397; vessels, hand- 
ling, 432 

Altruism or egoism, 45 

Ambrose, Fr., on writing, 615 

Apostles’ Creed, 433 

Aristotle, on evolution, 229 

Armenian rite, 569 

Arms, recent episcopal, 521 

Asman, Fr., on Eastern Catholics, 561 

Assistant pastor or priest, 319 

Assumption B.V.M., 203 

Atomism, chemical, 246 

Australians, Central, 265 

Auth, Fr., on Catholic clubs, 348 

Authority: in Church, 10, 580 

Autonomy of reason, 30 

Ayrinhac, Fr., on Pauline privilege, 65 

Baden, Mgr., on Catholic clubs, 349 

Baptism: at home, solemn, 519; child 
of parents of mixed rites, 311; 
doubtful, in Pauline privilege, 62, 
65, 191 

Beckmann, Bishop, arms, 521 

Benefit of clergy, 159 

Betrothal, see Engagement 

Bible: and Geology, 202; Catholic 
books on, 341; in pictures, 359, 
502 ; of Poor, 359, 502; Old Testa- 
ment types, 344, 481; on Jubilee 
year, 481; on priestly perfection, 
449; Protestant writers on, 339; 
study, recent, 83, 634; use by 
priest, 337, 481; witness of faith, 
16 


Biblia pauperum, 359, 502; author of, 
515 

* Biblica," magazine, 636 

* Bibliotheca Sacra," review, 635 

Bination and fast, 545 

Birth control, N.C.W.C., 429 

Bishop: consultors in selecting, 621; 
perfection of, 457 

Books: for priest, 26, 133, 285; need 
of Catholic, 615; rules for buy- 
ing, 81 

Borgmann, Fr., on Cemetery, 321 

Boy guidance, 442 

Boylan, on Psalms, 87 

Candidates for bishopric, 621 

Canon law: benefit of clergy, 159; 
customs, 164 

Catechetics, see Preaching 

Catechists, lay, 609 


Catholic: census of U. S., 392; clubs, 
348; conducting Protestant choir, 
624; Students! Mission Crusade, 
149 

Catholics: as citizens, 131; city and 
country, 396; fallen-away, 113 
604; who go wrong, 613 

Cemetery, Stations of Cross in, 321, 
422 

Census: Catholics in U. S., 392 

Chalice, consecration of, 543 

Child, funeral of, 82 

Children, under-advantaged, 120 

Chinese missions, 308, 414, 523 

Choirmaster, Catholic, 537; in Protes- 
tant church, 624 

Christ, Social Reign, 1 

Christian democracy, 128 

Christianity: supernatural basis, 12 

Christ’s death, date of, 72 

Christmas, marriage at, 631 

Church: and democracy, 124; and non- 
Catholic marriage, 78; authority 
in, 10; monarchical, 575; music 
rules, 537; mystical body of 
Christ, 15; organic society, II; 
witness of truth, 18 

Civil courts, priests in, 159 

Clergy, see Priest 

Clubs for Catholics, 348 

* Common Christianity," 29 

Communion: distributed by deacon, 
431; golden jubilee of first, 504; 
necessary, 206; use of stomach 
pump before, 316 

Composition of sermon, 490 

Conception of Christ, 204 

Concursus for irremovable rectors, 632 

Confessional, for men, 427 

Confessor : acta conjugum, 178 

Conjugum, de actibus, 178 

Consecration of chalice, 543 

Consultors in choosing bishop, 62t 

Controversial sermons, 404 

Conversions and perversions, 606 

Coóperation, formal and material, 624 

Cosmology, Scholastic, 241 

Creation or evolution, 229, 373, 472 

Crusade for foreign missions, 149 

Custom in canon law, 164 

Cuthbert, Fr., authority in Churcb, 10 

Day, Mgr., on marriage, 305 

Deacon distributing Communion, 43! 

Delivery of sermon, 584 

Democracy and Church, 124 

Deposit of faith, 20 

Digby, on education, 144 

Dispensation, see Marriage 

Donovan, Fr., on marriage, IQI 

Don'ts: for sermon composition, 490; 
for sermon delivery, 584 
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Dorlodot, on evolution, 467 

Easter, marriage on, 631 

Eastern : Catholics, 200, $61 

Education, books on, 135, 285 

Engaged, instructions for, 178 

Engagement: breaking, 432; informal, 
385 

* Episcopus ", in Pope's signature, 542 

Errores serpentes, 26 

Espousals, informal, 385; breaking, 
432 

Eucharistic fast: stomach pump, 316 

Evolution: and dogma, 33, 421; Aris- 
totle on, 229; case against, 210; 
Fathers on, 373; Scholastics on, 
467 

Excommunication : civil marriage, 314 

Fallen-away Catholics, 604 

Farrar, Life of Christ, 340 

Fast: bination, $45; stomach pump, 
316 

Fathers, om evolution, 373 

Favor fidei: marriage, 62 

Fenwick Club, Cincinnati, 349 

Foreign mission crusade, 149 

Fori, privilegium, 159 

Form and matter, 241 

Forty Hours Devotion: 2 Nov., 419; 
sermons during, 419 

Franciscus, on acta conjugum, 178 

Froebel, on education, 142 

Funeral: consolation at, 467; of child, 
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Garesché, Fr.: on loss to church, 604; 
on parish organization, 113 

Genesis and evolution, 375 

Geology and Bible, 202 

German pedagogy, 291 

Gerow, Bishop: arms, 521 

Gospel, reading, 588 

Gothic vestments, 626 

Graces, Mediatress of, 204, 225 

Greek Catholic: ambiguous, 562; bap- 
tism of child of parents of mixed 
rites, 311; marriage with Roman 
Catholic, 311 

Greek Schismatic, Sacraments to, 196 

Gregorian Chant, 539 

Heha, on Index, 410 

Henmry, Mgr.: on don’ts for sermon 
composition, 490; for sermon de- 
livery, 584 

Holy Communion, see Communion 

Holy Orders, Sacrament of, 208 

Homiletics, see Preaching 

Housekeeper as sexton, 428 

Hughes, Fr.: on books, 26, 133, 285; 
on Church, 575; on Church and 
democracy, 124 

Hungarian Catholics, 569 

Husband and wife, 178 

Hylomorphism, Hickey on, 241 

Immaculate Conception, 175 
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Immolation, Mass, 207 

Immortality, 34 

Impediment: of affinity, 197; to mar- 
riage, 79 

Index, proscribed books, 410 

Indulgence: Portiuncula, 58 

Infallibility, misunderstood, 12 

Infant, funeral of, 82 

Instinct of faith, 26 

Instruction, religious, 609 

* Inter duas vesperas," 74 

Irremovable rectors : choice of bishops, 
621 ; concursus, 632 

Jesuit education, 290 

Jesus Christ, King, 1 

Jubilee: faculty, abortion, 278; 

* operarii," 302; those unable to 

visit Rome, 302; year, Old Testa- 
ment, 481 

Jurisdiction of Church, 576 

Kelley, Bishop, arms, 523 

Kelly, Fr., on Catholic census, 392 

Kindergarten, run to seed, 287 

Kienberger, Fr., on Mass of dead, 467 

Kingdom of Church, 579 

Kingship of Christ, 2, 575 

Knowledge not wisdom, 532 

Last Supper: and Mass, 172; oblation 
and immolation, 207 

Law courts, clerical exemption, 159 

Lay: apostolate, 609; organization in 
parish, 123 

Layman or priest, which wiser? $32 

Leakage among Catholics, 392 

Lenhart, Fr. on Biblia Pauperum, 
359, 502 

Leo XIII: on democracy, 125; on 
Mary Mediatress, 229 

Liberty and authority, 11 

Library of priest, 26, 133, 285 

Lincoln, arms of Bishop of, 521 

Livingstone, Fr., on evolution, 229, 
373, 472 

Lourdes, crowds at, 551 

MacDonald, Bishop, on Mass, 172, 424 

MacGinley, Bishop, arms, 523 

MacVickar, on education, 287 

Maes, on wheat flour, 397 

Magistrate, marriage before, 315 

Mahoney, Dr., on engagements, 385 

Man an accident, 35 

Mariology, recent, 203 

Maronites, 200, 561 

Marriage: acta conjugum, 178; be- 
tween Catholic and schismatic, 
305; breaking engagement, 432; 
Catholic physician on, 535; dis- 
pensation from affinity, 197; 
doubtfully baptized non-Catholics, 
191; during closed season, 631; 
excommunication for civil mar- 
riage, 314; indissoluble, 66; in- 
formal engagements, 385; mixed 
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marriage in church, 623; non- 
Catholic, 78; of doubtfully bap- 
tized, 62; parties of mixed rites, 
311; Pauline privilege, 65; sol- 
emn Mass in closed season, 633 

Mary: Mother of Grace, 225; redemp- 
tion of, 176 

Maryknoll Letters, 308, 414, 523 

Mass: assistant cleric at, 631; Com- 
munion distributed by deacon, 
432; consolation of requiem, 467; 
fast, when binating, 545; oblation 
and immolation, 207; pastors and 
Missa pro populo, 319; prayers 
after low, 320; sacrifice of, 172, 
207, 424; stipends, 430; stipends 
from one in debt, 80; stipends 
sent out of the diocese, 632; 
wheat for hosts, 397 

Mater divinae gratiae, 204, 225 

Matrimony, see Marriage 

Matter and form, 241 

McWilliams, Fr., on paleolithic man, 
263 

Mediation of Mary, 227 

Mediatress of all graces, 204, 225 

Men, confessionals for, 427 

Mentality of paleolithic man, 263 

Mercier, on matter and form, 244 

Messianic year, Jubilee, 485 

Metaphysics and physics, 258 

Meyer, Fr., on China, 308 

Michel, Fr., on matter, 241 

Minor Orders, with tonsure, 544 

Missing link theory, 263 

Mission: crusade, foreign, 
at home, 609 

Mixed marriage in church, 623 

Modernism, 441 

Moffatt’s translation of Bible, 83 

Monarchical, Catholic Church, 575 

Montani, on choirmaster, 537 

Morality, natural, 39 

Mural painting, early, 503 

Music, sacred and secular, 540 

Mysticism: discussed, 546; in vogue, 
42 

Naturalness in preaching, 585 

Nature of life, 254 

N. C. W. C., on birth control, 429 

Neanderthal man, 276 

Newman, on education, 142 

Non-Catholics, marriage of, 191 

Oblation of Mass, 207 

Occult abortion, 278 

O’Gorman, Dr., on priest, 449 

O’ Keefe: benefit of clergy, 170 

Old church by market, 594 

Old Testament: Jubilee year, 481; use 
of, 342, 481 

O'Malley, Dr., on Mater Gratiae, 225 

Operarii and Jubilee, 302 

Ordination, interstices, 544 
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Organization, power of, 119 

Oriental: and Roman, marriages, 805 ; 
Catholics, 200, 561 

Origin of race, 421 

Orthodox Catholics, 200, 561 

O'Toole, on evolution, 210 

Ought-to-be Catholics, 113, 604 

Our Lady: Mater Gratiae, 225; “ 
deemed," 176 

Our Lord's conception, 204 

Paleolithic man, 263 

l'angenesis, a fallacy, 236 

Pantheism, 35 

Parish: clubs, 348; divisions in, $17; 
organizations, 113; social side, 114 

Parker, Fr.: on Bible, 337, 481; oa 
Jubilee, 481 

Pasch, Christ and, 72 

Paschal Lamb, when eaten, 73 

Passover, Christ's, 72 

Pastor, see Priest 

Pastor Antiquus, 47, 149, 594 

Pauline privilege, 65 

Pauper, meaning of, 507 

Payne, on education, 289 

Pedagogy, books on, 133 

Perfection, priestly, 449 

Phase or Pasch, 77 

Physiological psychology, 137 

Picture bibles, 359, 502 

Pietism, prevalent, 4I 

Pius X: on Mary Mediatress, 237; 
XI, on Christ as King, 2 

Plurality of worlds, 38 

Politics: and Church, 
mons, 498 

Pope, signing “ Episcopus ”, 542 

Porter, on education, 286 

Portiuncula indulgence, 58 

Prayers after low Mass, 320 

Preaching: at Forty Hours, 419; don’t 
scold, 495; don’ts for sermon 
composition, 490; don’ts for ser- 
mon delivery, 584; Old Testament 
in sermons, 343, 481; on Jubilee 
year, 481 

Predestination, 30 

Press, Catholic, 619 

Priest: assistant pastor or assistant 
priest, 319; Bible in preaching. 
343, 481; birth control, 429: care 
of Catholic clubs, 348; circulat- 
ing library, 198; is he wiser than 
layman? 432; library, 26, 133, 
285; obligation to perfection, 
449; parish organization, 113; 
printers’ ink, 615; privilegium 
fori, 159; radio, 47; use of Bible, 
337, 481; use of laity, 609 

Principle of authority in Church, 10 

Printers! ink : apologetics, 615 

Privilegium fori, 159 

Protestant : choir, led by Catholic, 624; 


125; in ser- 
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ministry, aid of, 541; sermons, on 
radio, 47; use of Bible, 337 

Prümmer, Fr.: on marriage, 62, IQI 

Psalms, commentary on, 87 

Psychology, new, 94, 135 

Pulpit manner, avoid, 589 

Pythagoras, on evolution, 234 

Radio: for priests, 47; Protestant 
services on, 47 

Reading, criteria, 26 

Reason, self-suflicient, 30 

Recreational care of young, 609 

Rector, see Priest 

Reign of Christ in world, 2 

Religion, romanticism of, 39 

Religious, perfection of, 454 

Restitution to Protestant society, 541 

Reynaud, A., on Immaculate Concep- 
tion, 175 

Rites in unity of Church, 561 

Roman: and Eastern Rites, 200, 561; 
vestments, 626 

Rome, those unable 
Jubilee, 302 

Rosmini, on education, 142 

Rousseau’s Emile, 296 

Rumanian rite, 569 | 

Russian Catholics, 200, 561 

Ruthenian: and Latin, marriage, 313; 
Catholics, 561 

Ryan, Dr., on Christ as King, 1 

Sacraments to schismatics, 196 

Sacred: Heart, social reign, 3; vessels, 
handling of, 432 

Sacrifice of Mass, 172, 424 

Saint: Ambrose, on evolution, 231, 
373; Augustine, on evolution, 373; 
on Psalms, 104; Basil, on evolu- 
tion, 231, 373; Bernard, on Mary, 
227; Ephrem, on Mary Media- 
tress, 229; Gregory, on evolution, 
373; Joseph, patronage of, 346; 
Paul, on priest, 454; to Ephe- 
sians, 89; Peter, on priest, 453; 
Peter Canisius, 91; Thomas, on 
evolution, 380, 467; on priest, 451 

Sanctuary, women in, 428 

Sawdust in flour, 401 

Schismatic: and Catholic, marriage, 
305; sacraments to, 196 

Scholastic theses, wrong, 530 

Scholastics and evolution, 472 

Schools, and foreign missions, 149 

Scott, on Eastern Catholics, 200, 56% 

Scotus, on evolution, 467 

Scriptures: use by priest, 337, 481; 
witness of faith, 16 

Serbo-Croatian Catholics, $69 

Sermons, see Preaching 

Sexton, housekeeper as, 428 

Sharp, Fr., on privilegium fori, 159 

Sir Pennyslot, 149 

Slavonic-Greek rite, 568 


to visit, for 
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Social: agencies, 553; conditions, 
present, 113; democracy, 129; 


reign of Christ, 1; role of Church, 
1; work of parish, 114 
Societies, parish, 115 
Society of Church, 11 
Soul: Aristotle on, 239; genesis of, 
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Spalding, on education, 144 

Spencer, on evolution, 237 

Spouses, instruction of, 178 

State, loyalty to, 130 

Stations of Cross in cemetery, 321, 422 

Stipends: fixed by synod, 430; for 
Mass, 80; sent out of diocese, 632 

Stomach pump: Eucharistic fast, 316 

Suarez, on evolution, 467 

Subdiaconate: sacrament, 208 

Substantial form, 253 

Syriac rite, 569 

Theology, recent, 200 

Tonsure, with Minor Orders, 544 

Tonsured cleric, assistance at Mass, 
631 

Tradition, witness of faith, 16 

Trent, Council, on Mass, 172 

Tung-On mission, China, 523 

Types of Old Testament, 344, 481 

Unconscious, absolution of, 630 

Uniate Catholics, 200, 561 

Union with Christ, how effected, 14 

Unity: in living beings, 245; of 
Church, 561 

Urraburt, on evolution, 384 

Veni Creator, conclusion, 81 

* Verbum Domini," magazine, 634 

Vestments, Gothic, 626 

Vicarii adjutores, 319 

Vitali, Fr., on abortion, 278 

Vocation : of priest, 209, 464 

Wheat flour, adulteration, 397 

Willman, Dr., on marriage, 535 

Wisdom or knowledge, 532 

Wittig, on Index, 412 

Women in sanctuary, 428 

Writing, priest's duty, 615 

Wuchow, China, 308 

Wyman, Fr., on evolution, 421 

Zahm, Dr., on evolution, 421 
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Che Ecclesiastical Review 


Established in 1889 


invites Eurr i Hrivst to enroll his name on its list of subscribers 
ENO ENS) EXT MONTH will bring THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
SA REVIEW to its Seventy-fourth Volume, and it is 


N TAN looking ahead to a year of increasing efficiency, encouraged 
| j by the fact that each Volume has seen the REVIEW stead- 

ily grow in the confidence and in the number of its readers. 
DIAD This gratifying fact brings with it a quickened sense of 
WA 


responsibility toward our subscribers and the resolve to 
make the REVIEW more and more interesting and helpful to priests. 


i 
Questions of practical interest and importance to every priest in the domain 
of Sacred Scripture, Moral Theology, Liturgy and Pastoral Theology; the Docu- 
ments of the Holy See and the Decisions and Decrees of the various Roman Con- 
gregations; Reviews of all publications of interest to the Clergy—fully treated. 


o< 


Experience has shown—cases crop up every day—of the unwisdom of relying 
upon reading the copy of another subscriber. Sooner or later, in one way or 
another, this prop is withdrawn, and it is too late then to get the Volumes that are 
desired. 


e. 


It is better to subscribe without delay. THE REVIEW is the PRIEST'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, for Priests, by Priests, and no Priest should be without 
his own copy. 


For the coming year 


— go e 


Preliminary announcement of some 
special papers engaged for 1926 


I. Attention has been focused this year on the UNIVERSAL JUBILEE OF 
THE HOLY YEAR, which called pilgrims to the centre of Catholic unit 
and devotion, to the increase of faith and fervor throughout the Church, and fo 
the renewal of the spirit of perfect co-operation in works of Christian charity and | 
education. The REVIEW during 1926 will keep its readers informed about the- 

Special Faculties and Privileges accorded for the gaining of the | 
Jubilee Indulgences in 1926—interpreted and discussed in their manifcld 
bearings and local application. 


II. Articles dealing with the subject of COMMERCIALIZED AMUSE- | 
MENTS, MOVING PICTURES, and the influence on our young 
people—for the direction of the Parish Priest. 


Ill. THE VOW OF CHASTITY IN THE SUBDIACON ATE, deno | 


strating its sacramental obligation. 
IV. PREACHING : Monsignor H. T. Henry will continue his homiletic series : 


Common Sense in Preaching. 
The Sleepy Sermon. 
Identical Repetition in Sermons. | 
Varied Repetition in Sermons. 
Books of Religious Anecdote. 
V. Clerical Story: THE ARCH BISHOP’S POCKET-BOOK. A serie 
papers, projected for the past year, but held over owing to pressure of other mx 
terial, will deal with the problems of Seminary Education. | 


VI. Various Aspects of CHARITY ORGANIZATION from the PASTORAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 
VII. ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY TABLE: 

Recent Bible Study will be carried on under the direction of Rev. Wn. 
McClellan, S.J., of Woodstock College. Other departments of the ‘‘ Library 
Table” such as Theology, Hagiography, and Philosophy have been arranged 
for under competent editorship. | 


VIII. CONTEMPLATIVE ORDERS AND THE NEEDS OF TO | 
DAY. By the Rev. George Byrne, S.J., St. Francis Xavier's, Dublin, Irelacd 


IX. Problems of the Religious and Clerical Life, such as CONFESSIONS OF 
RELIGIOUS WOMEN IN EXCEPTIONAL CASES. Byt | 
Rev. Dr. E. J. Mahoney, of St. Edmund's College, Ware, England. 


X. SHORT STORIES OF PASTORAL EXPERIENCE. | 


XI. Several other articles will discuss in practical fashion actual PASTORAL ' 
PROBLEMS; besides the regular features that have commended themselve 
to the readers of the REVIEW—ROMAN DOCUMENTS, LETTERS | 
FROM SUBSCRIBERS, LITERARY CRITICISMS FOB 
PRIESTS. CRORESPONDENCE ON TOPICS OF CLERICAI | 
INTEREST, CONFERENCES, Pertodic Surveys of Curren 
Biblical, Theological, Philosophical Literature, etc., etc. | 

Ig 
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Inu the Workshop of Saint Joseph 


Both in contents and in format, this newly-published volume is redolent of Bethlehem 
and of Nazareth and of the spirit of the season. A gift that will be most welcome. 


Octavo ; 214 pages; in blue cloth ; gold top; deckle edge ; gold title and oval picture on 


cover outlined in gold ; frontispiece and illustrations ; boxed. $2.75 
t F r 
e e e > 
Che Chaplain nf Saint Catherine's 
Pronounced on all sides to be most entertaining and instructive. $2.00 
t b fs 


An Ex-Prelate s Meditations 


, In the same vein as the volume next above, this book likewise, according to the re- 
viewers, is sure both to please and to edify. 


t F r 


Pastor alloft 


Recounts the career of a zealous American pastor whose long and fruitful ministry was 
amid somewhat novel and unusual conditions. 


1.7 


Þor + 


The Autobingraphy of an OD Breviary 


Conveys much useful information about the Priests’ Prayer Book in a quite attractive 
way. 


F F r 


Canon Sheehan of Boneraile 


The story of an Irish Parish Priest as told chiefly by himself in books, personal memoirs, 
and letters. 


It gives a glimpse of the Irish churchman's inner mind and motives, as they unfold | 
themselves in his successive volumes. The recital of his quiet and influential activities 
makes the biography a rich contribution to contemporary Irish history, besides throwing 
light on a priestly lite that deserves to be known for the lessons and interest it holds. $3.50 


F of 


Priests who make presents of books at Christinas, to fellow priests, 
or to religious, or to members of their congregation, will find 
the foregoing suitableand acceptable in every respect 


May be procured at any Catholic bookstore or from 


American Ecclesiastical Review, 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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The Fruitot Forty Years Research 


LITURGICAL KALENDAR OF ‘THE 
FEASTS OF GOD & OF MARY, THE 
MOTHER OF GOD, compiled and en- 
riched with Historical Notes by the Right 
Reverend Frederick George Holweck, D. D, 
Domestic Prelate of His Holiness, Author of 
* Fasti Mariani" and the “Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Saints" 


—— 


ONSIGNOR HOLWECK’S well-known Fasti Mariani. 
which was published in 1892, after nearly nine years? 
diligent study and gathering of the pertinent data, was merely 
the cornerstone of this truly magnificent addition to ou r liturgical 
library. 
Once begun, the genuine labor of love was persistently pu 
sued for more than forty years, to the point where the literature 
of sacred liturgy is now enriched with this completely 


new and unique work on the | 
Feasts of God, and of Mary, the Mother of Goa 


It is a Latin compilation in kalendar form giving day by 4 
throughout the year every single liturgical feast of Our Lord 
and of Our Lady celebrated in the Universal Church, in the 
National Churches, in the various provinces and dioceses or 
particular churches and sanctuaries of the Christian world. _ 

Brief historical memoranda accompany each entry to explain 
the purpose, origin, and history of the feast, as well as to furnish 
the reader with references to the sources of fuller informatio” 
in regard to the same. 


Contains also exhaustive Indexes of the Feasts, and all the names of persons, places #4 
authorities mentioned in the volume, besides a rich bibliography. Over 500 par” 


A volame for everyday reference. $7.50 postpaid 
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ECORATION is often erroneously considered a problem of 
surface ornamentation only, but in its broader and more correct 
sense it involves a study of the third dimension, that is architecture. 
As a room with its furniture correctly and beautifully arranged is 
well decorated, so a good church interior entails a careful study of 
the correct and most beautiful arrangement of the altars and sanctu- 
ary appurtenances, the shrines, the stations, the fixtures and the 
statues. Atall times must one consider one's work a complement of 
the architecture, the scale of which must be carefully maintained. 
It is our continual privilege to create and to study the relation 

of the component parts of the interior to the whole. 


RAMBUSCH DECORATING CO. 
2 WEST 451TH STREET : NEW YORK 
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a Sanctuary Lighting 
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a O~ THIS page we often have written about and illustrated our 

K patented sanctuary fixtures. The below illustration together with ; 

s our text, will, we trust, be of interest to the reader. : | 

i | 

1 | 

H I. The fixtures are fast- re P 

z ened on the right and left to age ; 
8 : 

HC the sanctuary walls, about : 

4 : 

H fifteen feet from the floor, : | 

Ho with the reflectors turned 1 

H toward the altar, but well : | 

H | out of the vision of the : 

Ho priest, and with the orna- : | 

- mental sides toward the : | 

x congregation. : 

M 

£g 


a 
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The four outstanding features of these fixtures are:— 


1. They are so focused that the Missal is at all times well lit without 
any of the annoying shadows so characteristic of the usual sanctuary $ 
lighting. 


2. The altar, under this system, is the best illuminated object within x 
the church, so tending to attract and to hold the attention of the con- 
grcgation. : 


XX a 


3. As the light is thrown into the sanctuary from behind the priest, 
he is not seen in silhouctte as is so often the case, but he is fully flooded 
with light so that when he is preaching his facial expressions arc 
casily discerned by the people. 


4. This system of sanctuary lighting, besides being very successful, 
is the most economical to operate that has as yet been developed. 
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RAMBUSCH DECORATING CO. 


2 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK 
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The Left Hander | 


e 


A Delightful Novel 


By Rev. C. F. Donovan 
Managing Editor of ‘‘ The New World,” Chicago 


Beautifully bound in cloth, $2.00 per copy, postage extra 


Thus far forty-nine Catholic papers and periodicals in the United States have 
showered praise upon Father Donovan’s novel. The following are typical 
tributes : 

** A decidedly good story." —THE AVE MARIA, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


** It's a humdinger, a novel with a purpose. Get a copy." 
DAILY AMERICAN TRIBUNE, Dubuque. 


“ I want to congratulate you on your book THE LEFT HANDER. Such a book would 
be a credit to any Catholic publisher—or non-Catholic for that matter." 
REV. FRANCIS J. FINN, S.J., the famous author. 


The Lure of the West 
By L. M. Wallace 


A Romance of Arizona and Ontario 


Bound in cloth, $1.75 per copy, postage extra 


| “It is a powerful story—original, individual, non-conventional.” 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW, Philadelphia 


Leur eem 


The Outlaws of Ravenhurst 


By L. M. Wallace 
One of the outstanding Catholic novels of recent ycars 
Ornate edition, illustrated, $1.50 per copy, postage extra 


** Here is a book that holds us in thrall from cover to cover." —AMERICA , New York. 


Please purchase these books from your favorite Catholic bookseller. 


He is ready to serve you. He deserves your patronage. 


Joseph H. Meier, Publisher, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


“Pulpit Sacred Gleart Seminary 
Detroit, (Michigan 
“Donaldson C7 Meier, cArchitects 
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Power to Serve 


MERICAN SEATING COMPANY'S power to serve 
in a thoroughly efficient and satisfactory manner 
the country's public seating needs has been built on the 


four-square foundation of: 


Extensive manufacturing re- 
sources, the largest in its line in 
the world. 


High achievement of efficiency 
in quantity production of a 
quality product. 


Many years of experience in 
serving the country's largest 
users of seating. 


An organization imbued—indi- 
vidually and collectively—with 


the Will to Serve. 


American Seating Company 


General Offices 


NEW YORK 1026 Lytton Building PHILADELPHIA 
680—119 W. 40th St. CHICAGO 1211-A Chestnut St. 
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Executed in Marble Executed in Marble 
Holy Trinity, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. St. Saviour's, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We Import Free of Duty from Our Italian Studios. 


MARBLE SCULPTORS AND DESIGNERS 


Ecclesiastical Cut 


Metal Work 


Church goods from our 
factory will give satisfaction. 
Our catalogue illustrates a 
full line of :— 


, 


meon ms a 


EE Ee T" r , . 
VENUES timer Candlesticks 
MENACE LUN CR Crucifixes 
n P 1f manm i d 
| Candelabra 
Votive Stands 
etc. 
Chalices 
m. Ostensoriums 
E X Pyxes 
| VN Ciboriums 
l^ SN. 
iV $120-—— complete b etc. 
y 100 Light Votive Stand ~ 1» 
Á NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


36-38 Barclay Street 429 Main Street 205-207.W. Washington St. 


Hansen's Sanctuary Oil 


OUR GUARANTEE—If the Oil does not give entire satisfaction we will 
refund your money and also reimburse you for any express charges, freight 
charges or other expense you may have had. It will not be necessary to 

use electricity or other substitutes hereafter, 


Seven Day Candle for in buying Hansen's Vegetable Oil you take 


no chances whatsoever, as our guarantee pro- 

tects you. 

>Case containing 52 cans............$25.00 
(One year’s supply) 

Gne: — ME a O TR OI COE 15 

One Patent Wick Holder......(Gratis)  .00 


Total........$25.75 
Order a case today. You 


are taking no chances. 
The risk is ours. 


Important! 


The cost of 
Hansen's 
Rubrical Oil 
is less than 


When preference exists for 
the 7 day candle, we offer the 
best light obtainable and give 
a Ruby 8 Day Glass and 
Brass Protector gratis with 


each case. 
Case of 50 Lights... .$25.00 
Eight Day Ruby Glass .00 


Brass Protector. .Gratis 99 Per Day 
usiri on OwS a case con nin 


This 
Hansen'sEightDay Wicks should 52 cans of Hansen's Eight Day Imported " N 
be used when burning this oil. Rubrical Sanetuary OU pF NOI 


Altar Bovs’ CASSOCKS and SURPLICE 


Your particular atterftion is called to the Quality of Poplin material used in the making of our C 
and the style of workmanship on same. We know that you will be pleased with these ge 


HESE Poplin Cassocks 

give excellent wear and 
make a very good appear- 
ance. The back is double 
and seams are — "double 
stitched" making them very 
strong where they have 
the greatest strain. 'They 
have no lining. 


We are pleased to submit sample of ma- SURPLICES 
terial in Red, Black, White or Purple, or a| No, 18. Lawn, with lace, each. ..... 
sample of a Cassock, for examination upon No. 14. Lawn, without lace, each. 


illnm No. 15. Oriental lace, each....... 
Measure Measure 
Age Down Back Price} Age Down Back Price SASHES 
8..40 inches . .$4-75/13..50 inches ..$5.28 | Sashes with each. ...... 
10:144. “ |! gi75|14-.52 “  .. 5,25] Sashes without each......- 


1k) £6 “ .. 5.25|15..54 i .. 6.00 
a ae | M 16..56  " .. 6.00 CAPES | 
When Purchasing Ahar Boys'Cassocks, 10% Discount allowed on orders for 4 with fringe, derent 
Insist that they have HANSEN'S LABEL more Casseeks od Dy € 70 without news eee any 


fh JA Wi e ~~ DL > * ne ; 
Better Quality, Workmanship and it: E TW PDP HUancon NI numo ANT 


“TAILOR-MADE CASSOCKS FOR PRIESTS. 


Our Cassock Department is in charge of men with 
years of experience in designing and making 
Cassocks for Priests. Y ou can procure a light, 
comfortable garment of good quality 
at the lowest possible price. 


PRIESTS’ OUTFITS—Reasonably Priced 


No. 719 All wool, fine, heavy No. 77/9 Cassock.--$30.00 
serge, medium ribbed, Alpaca Short Cape. 5.00 
4.00 


hard finish, very good wearing 
material. Cassock METTETE $40.00 Mohair Sash....... 


Sbort Cape--$6.00 Bash OO No.9714 Cassock ... 36.00 


SP e 0 ee 


4, 
No. 427 . Cassock...45.00 No. 9282 Cassock... 45.00 
Serge Short Cape 6.0 Butterfly Short Cape. 6.50 
d Sash ..... di z 00 Silk Sash«ssecss 6.00 
No.2113 Cassock---45.00 No.3007 Cassock ... 45.00 
Henrietta Short Cape 5.50 Serge Short Cape. 6.00 
Sash -.0. oo 5.00 Balls cias v» 5.00 


EVERY CASSOCK IS GUARANTEED AS 
TO QUALITY, DURABILITY AND FIT 


Roman with narrow back 


Styles Roman with wide back 
Jesuit with sash 
Jesuit with buttons 
Jesutt with Roman back 
Sleeveless Cassocks for traveling 
$1 less than prices quoted above 


| 


Jesuit Style Cassocks 


Write for our Self-Measurement Blank or Visit our 
Workrooms to be Fitted. Prompt Service will be given 


FENE SELECTION OF CONFESSIONAL CLOAKS 
1. Kersey, Good Quality No. 3. St. Nicholas 
iaia Cloak, Vene- Best Kersey, fine 


tan Lining. $4500 Venetian Lining. $5800 


Velvet Collar............ Silke: Coll£. ———— 
No. 2. Belgian Kersey, Good No. 4. St. Nicholas 


Quality Confessional Cloak, Best Korsey, Dest 
Venetian Lining. 00 Venetian Lining. 00 
Velvet Collar............ $ 50 | CODE assez isen $ 65 


CASSOCKS AND COMPLETE OUTFITS 
for Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 


and Monsignors 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE and PRICES 


B. HANSEN & SONS 


27 North Franklin Street Chicago, Illinois Roman, Wide-Back 
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Short Cape 4.75 Serge Short Cape. ape i 
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Model B manually operated Hoist at Spring Lake Public School, 
Spring Lake, N. J. Ernest Arend, Architect 


No Rehandling of Ashes at Grade Level 
Saves Time and Labor 
Note the Convenience of the Overhead Crane 


HE G&G Overhead Crane models are favored 
by churches, schools, etc., because with 
this type of equipment, the removal of ashes is 


sumption is exceedingly low, as demonstrated 
by numerous tests. 


Where grade-level approach does not permit 


reduced to the simplest and most economical 


ash truck to stop alongside of opening leading 
method of handling. 


to boiler room and ashes must first be deposited 
on sidewalk, other G&G models without Over- 
head Crane are available. 


Our Engineering Department will be glad to work 


with your organization and help you select the 
model and equipment best suited to your needs. 


G&G Overhead Crane Hoists are made in elec- 
tric and hand. power models. Where there is a 
considerable volume of ashes, the electrically 
operated hoist should be used. Current con- 


For complete description and tliustrations of G&G Hoists write for catalog. Particular attention is invited 
to the advantage of having a safe sidewalk opening 


Telescopic Hoist 


with Automatic Gear Shifting Brake 
Device and Silencer 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN, 531 West Broadway, New York 


| 


A tupical WEISTEEL installation : note seven complete compartments and standard 
WEISTEEL backs enclosing plumbing equipment for additional units as needed 


EINTEE 


TRADE MARK 


DAPEMATUS L Compartments meet every 
need for utility. economy and long life and are 
readily adaptable for installation in old as well as 
new buildings. 


The use of WEISTEEL compartments is not confined to any one type of building. 
Schools, hospitals, publie buildings, industrial plants, offices, comfort stations, bath 
houses and hotels now utilize this modern steel partition in preference to other mater- 
ials for the same purpose, Its long life, low installed cost, and minimum of expense 
for upkeep have been proven through fifteen years of use and are responsible for its 
acceptance as a quality building-equipment material. 


Our catalog is a real textbook on steel compartments and readily understandable to 
the laymen as well as builders. Your request will bring a copy promptly. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


General Offices: Atchison, Kansas 


Branch Offices 


New York, 110 W. 34th St. Chicago, 105 W. Monroe St. 
Boston, 8 Beacon St. Los Angeles, 616 S. Utah St. 
Atlanta, 1316 Citizens and Southern Bank Building. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! | 
NEW 1925 


Edition of Ratisbon Breviary 


In 12mo. 


4 Vols.—44x7 inches in large clear type for HOME USE 


With pleasure we announce that the above edition can again be furnished in 
its renowned pre-war quality. The heavy clear red.and black print on genuine 
India paper together with the perfect bindings have ever been outstanding fea- 
tures of the Ratisbon Liturgical Publications. 


This new Edition has retained all the advantages which have made it so 
popular in the past, and many new features have been added. It has ever been 
our chief aim to reduce the necessity of search and reference as much as possible, | 
and the present arrangement is the result of much study devoted to that problem. 
Moreover, it has been further supplemented by the “ Commune Sanctorum pro 
Aliquibus Locis ", i. e., ' plurium Confessorum Pontificum et Plurium Coníes- 
sorum non Pontificum, plurium Virginum et plurium non Virginum.” | 

| 


In order to avoid unhandy bulkiness, the use of genuine India paper was 
resorted to, despite its high cost, which is far above its pre-war price. Notwith- 
standing, the selling price, considering the quality, arrangement, binding, etc.. 
will be found very reasonable. 


BINDINGS AND PRICES 


Black Sheepskin with gold edges s . . ........ ww ww ew ew ew . . Net, $22.00 
Black Genuine Turkey Morocco with red under gold edges .......... * 29.00 
Reddish Brown Genuine Turkey Morocco with red under gold edges ..... ** 29.00 
Red Russia Leather with red under gold edges . . .............. ** 35.00 


SPECIMEN PAGE OF PAPER AND PRINT CHEERFULLY 


| 
Black French Morocco with gold edges... ............ ww * 26.00 
SENT UPON REQUEST 


Frederick Pustet Co., Ine. 


52 Barclay Street 436 Main Street 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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Marble Altar, Our Lady Pompeii Church, Chicago 


HAT the charm and beauty of Jour Church may rise 

to the greatest heights, ECCLESIASTICAL ART | 
in its true conception and form must be cherished and 
encouraged. ECCLESIASTICAL ART of a quality 
that speaks eloquently of superior materials and methods. 


OUR LARGE ALTAR BOOK UPON REQUEST 


DAPRATO STATUARY COMPANY 


Pontifical Institute of Christian Art 


| 762-770 W. Adams Street 53 Barclay Street 
| CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Union Free School, Seneca Falls, N. Y., Univent Equipped. Tooker & Marsh, New York City, ofrchstects 


Have the outdoor, freshness of June 
in your Schoolroom cAhways 


On the coldest day in winter, the Univent makes a 
June schoolroom. Fresh outdoor air is brought 
directly to each room, warmed to a co 
temperature and diffused with agreeable air motion 
in every corner of the room without draft. 


Plenty of vitalizing, fresh air for each pupil every 
minute of the day. 
Univent Ventilation is positive. No guess work 


about it. Each room is ventilated as a unit —apart 
from every room. 


Teachers and superintendents like it because in oper- 
ation it is as simple as opening a window for ventila- 
tion — and results are even more obvious. 


Comparative scientific tests, as well as observation 
of students, are leading schools everywhere, both 
new and old, to install the Univent. 


Our fully illustrated edition of Univent Ventilation 


VENTILATION is yours for the asking. 


(taps V ana) 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION Moline, Ill 


BELFAST, ME. PHILADELPHIA Sales and Service Stations EMPORIA SPOKANE 
BOSTON SCRANTON CLEVELAND DES MOINES OMAHA PORTLAND 
NEW HAVEN PITTSBURG COLUMBUS MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
NEW YORK CITY GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS DENVER VANCOUVER 


SYRACUSE DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS —. .. SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 


Typical 
Sanymetal 
Partitions 


cA Partition Service to Catholic Institutions 


Mo metal partitions look more or less alike. But they don't all wear alike. 

A dozen details of material, construction, assembly, and finish influence the 
‘‘expectation of life’’ in your toilet partitions. Let us show you specifically how 
Sanymetal has achieved a notable excellence, not only in beauty of line and finish, 
but in those unseen qualities that mean everlasting stamina in a metal installation. 


Standard Sanymetal Products are toilet compartments, shower, urinal, 

and dressing-room partitions, wainscot, metal doors, and ward cubicles. 

Widely used in schools, colleges, hospitals, etc. Write for list of 
work in Catholic-owned institutions. 


The Sanymetal Products Company, 1707 Urbana Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
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tion—valuable ideas for your church work? Wail you 
let us send you ideas that other Catholic churches have 
used to increase their influence in the community, keep in 
closer touch with members 
about parish activities? e T Q 

You can try these ideas 
in your own church work, STENCIL 
testing the value of each 
you can do all of this without risking a single cent or 
obligating your church in any way. 

They Will Help You 

We have a great many letters, bulletins, announce- 
been used successfully by other churches; also, maps, 
charts, music, ruled forms, etc., used in parish schools. 
You can examine them, take out any ideas that appeal 
to you, and put them to work. You are welcome to 

All of these ideas are in printed form. Every letter, 
program and bulletin was printed on a Rotospeed Stencil 
Duplicator. They were produced in a short time, with 
very little effort and at a remarkably low cost. 

Anyone can operate a Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator. 
It prints quickly and easily anything that can be hand- 
written, typewritten, drawn or ruled. Just write or draw 
on the Rotospeed Stencil, attach stencil to machine, and 


WILL you accept from us—free of any cost or obliga- 
and to irform members 
one—altering it if necessary to fit your own needs. And 
ments, special notices, programs, etc.—all of which have 
them. 
How They Are Used 
Quick, Easy Work 
turn the handle. 
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How About Your Church? 


Doesn't your church need help like this? Art’ 
there members who need new life and new inter: | 
Aren't there church actints 
that would be more succes 
ful if you could just ket 
your members informe? c 
them with attractive, w:} 
printed letters and be 
tins? Isn't there a real need in your church for t: 
things that Rotospeed will do? 


Free Trial — Easy Payments 


Let us send you a complete Rotospeed Outfit, rea? 
for use. Use it as though you owned it. Let it press 
its own worth right in your own study. If, after to dat 
free trial, you are not satisfied you can return the cuit 
and the trial will cost you nothing. If you want to kee? 
it the cost will be only $53.50 complete, with full equ: 
ment and set of supplies. 


Ask us for our church-work ideas and details of our e: 
ment plan. Mail the coupon today. 


UPLICATOR 


The Rotospeed Co., 373 Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me booklet, samples of Rotospeed work for Cath.” 
churches and schools, and details of your easy payment pian. | 
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VESTMENTS 


Both 
F oreign 


and 
Domestic 
i 
| P 7d 


Nowhere will you find a larger 
and more varied assortment 


to cnoose from 


Pd 


Ask for Catalog No. 71 
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From Crefeld 


Hand-woven rich velvets and silk bro- 
cades combined with Kölner-Borders 
are notable because of their wearing 
qualities. The art of a craft whose 
traditions are enriched by generations 
of experience and strict adherence to 
true ecclesiastical design. 


From France 


Beautiful embroideries of silk or gold 
relief and couched gold thread in which 
the French excel. 


From Belgium 


Antique art embroideries embellished 
with symbols or full figures in delicate 
colorings. 


Austria 


Supplies us with excellent materials at 
remarkably low prices. 


Czecho-Slovakia and Swiss 


Embroideries are also in good favor. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


Contribute Irish Poplins and lustrous 
Brocades especially suited for medieval 


TheE.M.Lohmann(o, 7777 


í Importers and 
| Manufacturers 


Saint Paul, Minn. 


ur Own Manufacture 


Can be delivered on short notice and 
are especially noteworthy because of 
their sterling worth, made in workman- 
like manner. 


SILENT. NIGHT- HOLY NIGHI 


SR Wu. Ara “Silent night! Holy night! AH is Me Pe ail is ; bight. 
ete s vc ^s Round yon Virgin Mother and Child, . 
` " Gott Holy Infant, so tender and mild, 
= ds Sleep in heavenly peace, Sleep in heavenly- peace." 


; Sie At this season of the 
es ; : oe. year when men's hearts 
à ; i eee * are perhaps more respon- 
: oue. 2 ^ sive than at any other 
E: ry period, from an ever 
SNe, . increasing number of 
Wen ae - Church belfries Deagan T 
e EL. M Cyn Tower Chimes will pro- 


Sofie 0. clim the centuries-old > . f 
Maans ds SiRF message, “Peace on Earth H X — : 


i m Wwe PA PRG ” 
ise ee to Men of Good Will. 
Us >s 


Ms B A Deagan, Inc. 
mun 12 "mes, & Tower Chimes 
Go ors 7 z |". CHICAGO 
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—of service to 


Mother Church 


Since 1640 Kilgen Pipe Organs have been con- 
tributing the beauty of stately, flowing melody to 


the beauty of religious services in Catholic churches. 


Almost three centuries ago, it was only in the 
houses of Mother Church that the inspiring tones 
of organ music might be heard. Thus, were the 
early Kilgens made in the interest of catholic 


worship, alone. 


Through all of the succeeding generations, Kilgen 
craftsmen have remembered this long-lived obli- 
gation. Today, in hundreds of great cathedrals 
and parish churches, Kilgen Pipe Organs are 


keeping faith with the Faith. 


Geo. Kilgen & Son, Ine. 
Builders 
Pipe Organs 
ST.LOUIS 


1 For 285 years Kilgen has been studying theorgan * 
, requirements of Catholic churches—from great ca- | 
q thedral to parish church. Let our organ architects | 

4 confer with your builders and give them the benefit 
of this long study. There is, of course, no obliga- i 
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Rubrical Beeswax Candles 


Lux Vitar BrarD—currantecd 100% Pure Beeswax | 


PURE BEESWAX CANDLES STAMPED 


Ceremonial By ANd Guaranteed 60% Pure Beeswax 


RUBRICAL BEESWAX CANDLES STAMPED ' 


Gregorian BranD—cusranteed 51% Pure Beeswax | 


RUBRICAL BEESWAX CANDLES STAMPED i, | 


Produced by 


A. Gross & Company 


Candle Manufacturers Since 1837 


90 West Street New York City 
JAMES A. BURNS DAVID MAHANY 
Secretary President 


NORBERT J. BAUMER 


Director of Sales and Production, Church Candle Division 


Factories : Newark, N. J. and Baltimore, Maryland 


This Catholic Church Has An 
Attractive Marbleloid Floor 


The photograph.reproduced above was taken in St. Patrick's Church, 
Mulberry and Prince Streets, New York City, through the courtesy of Rev. 
lames J. Talbot, Rector. It shows our installation of Marbleloid steps and 


loor inside the altar rail. 


Marbleloid is a flooring material which embodies the qualities of quiet, 
varmth, resiliency, permanent attractive colors, sanitation, foot-security, fire- 
sistance, elimination of expensive painting and ‘floor treatments", and 4 


lurability which insures years of satisfactory service. P 


Marbleloid Floors are installed in many Catholic Churches, Hospitals, 
Schools, Auditoriums and Institutions. Some of these installations were re- 
surfacing jobs, made right over the old, worn-out floors. Every Marbleloid 


church floor is installed and guaranteed by our company. 


Write for Sample and Literature 
THE MARBLELOID CO, 1405 Printing Crafts Bldg., New York 
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Such is the record of the great International 
Organ Building Firm of E. F. Walcker & Co., 
Ludwigsburg, Germany 


SANE MA ILL LU ULL AU 


During this long period of years, four generations have presided over the : 
destinies of the firm, and turned out wonderful tonal instruments, artistic n : 
design, excellent in workmanship and superior in tonal construction. : 


The present owner, Dr. Oskar Walcker, Ph.D. and B.A., has been honored 
personally by His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII, in the receipt of the 


Great Medallion nf Merit 


The firm has received innumerable testimonials of distinction, at Interne : 
tional Expositions. In 1910, the “‘ Grand Prix," the highest distinction at the. 
Universal Exhibition at Brussels. 


As far back as 1876, this world-renowned firm received a Gold Medallion 
and Felicitations from the jury of award, at the Universal, or Centennial Eshi- : 
bition at Philadelphia. 


Today, the work of this firm, in the organ-building line, ranks foremost. ; 
The undersigned, Importer of Walcker Symphonic Organs, and General Repre- : 
sentative for the United States, claims for these organs superiority in every detail. TE 
He will be pleased to submit specifications, and to arrange for demonstration, 


at any time, and in any part of the United States. 


For Specifications and other information as also catalogue 
address as below 
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Art Church Furnishings 


1314 Lynch Ave. East St, Louis, llinos 
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Illustration of Main Altar and Baldachin recently erected by us in Trinity College Chapel, Washington, D. C. 
Maginnis & Walsh, Architects, Boston, Mass. 


"TAE Altar Proper underneath the Baldachin is constructed from Very choice selection of Cream Statuary 

Marble with Inlays of Violet Golden Breccia and Genuine Venetian Gold Mosaic. The Tabernacle Door 
is from hand-chiselled bronze. The steps and bases of the columns are of Botticino marble, while the large col- 
umns ere of Violet Breccia with a golden blush The Caps and upper pert of the Baldachin are sculptured from 
Cream Italian Statuary Carrera Marble. The backgrounds of the carvings are inlaid with Venetian Gold and 
Blue Mosaic of Various shades. 


. THE McBRIDE STUDIOS, Inc. 


Via Posta Vecchia, Pietrasanta, Italy 
American Office: 41 Park Row, New York City 
Specialists in Fine Ecclesiastical Marble Work, using only choice selected marbles 
Altars — Statues Communion Railings Baptistries Palpits Stations 
Anything in Marble requiring Fine Selected Materials and Artistic Treatment 
WE OWN AND OPERATE OUR OWN STUDIOS IN ITALY 


o Deal Direct! _ 
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In Full Weight—16 ounces 
2 ounces more than the so-called “Sets” 


|. Angelus Brand—Hand Made 
Stamped Mack, Miller Candle Co. 100 % Beeswax 


Special Brand—Hand Made 


Stamped Mack, Miller Candle Co. 75 % Beeswax 


Canon Brand—Hand Made 
Stamped! Mack, Miller Candle Co. 60 % Beeswax 


Clarus Brand — Hand Made 
Stamped Mack, Miller Candle Co. 51 % Beeswax 


Our method of stamping Mass Candles with 
our name and the percentage of Beeswax ia 
approved by the Federal Trade Commission. 


Produced in all sizes 


Candlemas Boxes Votive Lights 
Accessories Votive Candles 


Supplies Decorated Candle 
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Syracuse, N. Y 
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Will &. Baumer Candle Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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For seventy years the leading 
Candle Manufacturers of the Continent 
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Purissima Brand 
Cardinal Brand 
Altar Brand 


STEARIC ACID AND DEVOTIONAL CANDLES 


Makers of the Genuine Vigil Light 


Branches: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS — MONTREAL 
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Recent Catholic Books 


MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, Religious of the Sacred Heart, 1809-1888 
By Mary GARVEY. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S. J. and a Pretace 
by Paul L. Blakely, S.J. 

In the records of the last century Mary Aloysia Hardey will take high rank among the 
notable American women who accomplished great results as an educator and a leader in 
social welfare and religious progress. She founded thirty convents and twenty-five schools 
in the United States and Canada—all the establishments, in fact, of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart in the eastern section of the United States, Canada and Cuba up to 1883. The author 


of this book, Mother Mary Garvey, was fortunate in having the benefit of long and intimate 
connection wlth Mother Hardey, as pupil, novice, and associate member of the Society. 


New edition. 8vo. $3.00 


FATHER WILLIAM DOYLE, S.J. 1873-1917 


By ALFRED O’RAHILLY 


This book portrays the life of an Irish Military Chaplain who died on the battlefield in 
Ypres on the 16th of August, 1917. To the present edition has been added a largeamount ot 
hitherto unpublished material, together with sixteen additional pictures. The memoir i5 an 
extraordinary story of old-world sanctity in a very modern environment, and will appeal to 
everyone who values chivalrous idealism and human heroism. 


8vo. $5.00 


THE TEACHING OF MARY AIKENHEAD. Selections from “The Life 
. and Work." By a MEMBER OF HER CONGREGATION 
This little book attempts to give a brief summary of Mother Aikenhead's ideals and 
teaching. It contains also extracts from letters written her by Father Robert St. Leger. to 
whom she was largely indebted for the practical understanding of spiritual things and the 
firm grasp of the fundamental principles of asceticism which makes her teaching 50 effective. 
16mo. $1.00 


MODERNISM AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: Three Farm Street ai 
tures to which is added a Chapter on the Problem and the Prospects ° 
Christian Re-union 


By the Rev. Francis WoopLock. With a Foreword by G. K. CHESTERTON 


H £ 
The lectures appeal to Churchmen, whether Anglo-Catholics or Evangelicals. t? IDE 
the spread of Modernism in every way that is possible. '' The growth of Modernism iis A 
the most permanent and impassible barrier to the reunion of the English-speaking PP 
any future date in Zhe Catholic Church.’ 


Cr. 8vo. $1.25 


GOD AND INTELLIGENCE IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY: 4A Critical 
Study in the Light of the Philosophy of Saint Thomas 


: . ;ersity at Lot- 
By Futton J. Sueen, M.A.. Ph.D., D.D., Fellow in Philosophy of the Univer?! 
vain. With a Preface by G. K. CHESTERTON 
A critical examination of religious experience and God in evolution in the philosophy of the pre 


Cr. 8vo. $5.00 
THE ADVENTURES OF A SPIRITUAL TRAMP 


By STANLEY B. JAMES of 


t ten under- 

"T hope that Mr. James’ book will find a wide Catholic public; it introduces you to a world D° gani; iet 

stood, and not lightly to be disregarded. I called my own religious autobiography A Spirito ooking fet 

rather. you have a spiritual Teucriad, the epic of an adventurer who gave his sails to the wind, an e yp. BN. 
worlds, found its moorings in the harbour which is our home."—From the Preface by the Rev. KO 


Cr. 8vo. $2.50 — 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


FIFTY-FIVE FIFTH AVENUE 


sent day. 


- Eg" york 


New Herder Publications 


An Introduction to Church History 
By Rev. PETER GuiLpay, PH.D. 


In seven serried chapters he gives the traditional teaching, with many new 
ideas and applications drawn from his own practice, of the meaning, the scope, 
the value, and the study of Church History, the formation and mission of the 
ecclesiastical historian, and a survey of the literature of Church History. 


Net $2.00 


The Higher Life 
By Rev. ALBERT Muntscu, S.J. 


** The Higher Life ” is a forceful and convincing refutation of the heresy of 
the self-sufficiency of man either for goodness or for happiness, and establishes 
man’s utter dependence on Divine Grace. Its purpose is to discuss holiness, 
that is, the life of sanctifying grace, the true and only true higher life, in terms 
adapted to the changed and complex conditions of our time. 


Net $1.75 


Darkness or Light 
By Rev. Henry Brown, S.J. 


This is an effort to apply certain theological principles to the subject of 
mystical prayer, and to throw into strong relief one aspect of divine contempla- 
tion, namely, that the sacrifice of mystical prayer is most intimately bound up 
with sanctity of heart in the deepest sense. 


Net $1.75 


Charity and Our Three Vows 
Spiritual Conferences for Religious 
By Rev. Owen A. HI xt, S.J. 


The author shows very graphically, from experience and inmost conviction, 
that the “folly " of religious is the folly of the Cross, and a fool with the wisdom 
of God is better than a philosopher with the hallucinations of a lunatic. This 


book i is the most powerful apologia for the Three Vows that has been published 
in many a day. 


Net $2.00 


B. Herder Book Co. 


15 & 17 South Broadway 33 Queen Square 
St. Louis, Mo. London, W. C. 


1881 1910 


The E. Backner €o. E 


La Crosse, Wis. . | 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
FURNITURE 


Wood and Miarble 


STATUES'ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE CHURCH 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
A PRCDUCT O OUR WOOD CARVING STUDIOS 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF CHURCH 
FURNISHINGS, ALTARS, PEWS, PULPITS, | 
RAILINCS, CONFESSIONALS, STALLS, ETC. 
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ESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY- 


EMIESCXCTRE 


UR Studios are 
comp letel y 
equipped to produce the 
finest relief Stations of 
the Cross. We can de- 
sign and execute special 
frames for any of your 
relief panels to fit the 


architecture of your 


church. 


—- 


Please give us the oppor- 
tunity to quote on your 
work. Anylcolor scheme 
or finish can be obtained. 


mem — 


——— 


Ask for Quotations 


Si j | ERES 


—X—— 


Altars . Statues . Stations . Railings 
Pulpits . Pedestals . Fonts 


In Composition, Marble and Wood 


VENETIAN . FLORENTINE . ROMAN MOSAICS 
FLORENTINE BRONZE AND WROUGHT IRON 


Bernardini Statuary Company, Inc. 


55 Barclay St. and 56 Park Place Pietrasanta (Carrara) 
NEW YORK CITY ITALY 


U 


The Catholic Bible 


i Illustrated---New Large Type Edition 


Douay Version, Old and New Testament, with Annotations and References, 
5| as also a Chronological Index. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. Published 
| with the Imprimatur and Approbation of His Eminence Cardinal Farley of New 


York. 
1376 pages 5-5/8 x 8 inches 1—1/2 inches thick 


Contains 16 pages of colored maps, 32 illustrations and a "Family Record" 
«| printed in two colors on four pages of bond paper. 
This Bible excels other English Editions because it has 


More Explanatory Notes 
Better Illustrations 
Twice as many Colored Maps 


and is printed from new, large, clear type, on the best quality of Bible 
paper; bound in matchless European bindings 


A Gift that will be appreciated 


Regular Standard Edition 


Each 
No. 5.4R-E. Black Silk Cloth, blind side stamp, round corners, red edges.. . . $1.50 
No. LISE. Keratol, seal grain, limp, round corners, red under gold edges . . 3.00 
i No. I4E. American Seal, limp, gold title on front cover, round corners, red 
i under gold edges. |... .. ccr nn 4.00 
j No. 1417E. American Seal, limp, Divinity Circuit, round corners, red under 
gold edges. « « r NEw oos ox * oue OS o e X ovis 
India Paper Edition 
Printed on the best Oxford India paper 
No. IiE. French morocco, limp, gold title, round corners, red under gold 
Edos kK EEE CREEK Oe Se Se ewe E 
No. 1317iE. French Morocco, limp, Divinity Circuit, gold title, round corners, 
red under gold edges. . . . s.es © es we ee ee we ee wwe 
No. 27iE. Spanish Calf, limp, calf-lined, red under gold edges... . . . . . . 12.00 


| | A discount of 20% is allowed to the Clergy 
The C. Wildermann Co. 


33 Barclay Street New York, N. Y. 


Some of the Churches we have 


Recently Decorated 


ST. PHILOMENA’S CHURCH 
RT. REV. MscR. JOSEPH F. SMITH 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ST. JOSEPH’S CHURCH 
Rev. THOMAS C. LINDEMANN 
Detroit, Mich. 


ST. ANN'S CHURCH 
Rev. HENRY J. RICHTER 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. CHas. F. BOLTE 
Alpine, Mich. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH 
KEV. FRANCIS J. SIEVERT 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
ST. ALPHONSUS CHURCH 
Very Rev. JoHN J. BRITZ, C.SS.R. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER CHURCH 
Rev. J. J. MCALLISTER 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ST. MARY'S CHURCH 
Rev. J. J. Riess 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
HOLY ROSARY CHURCH 


Rev. E. S. KEOUGH 
Pullman, lll. 


Ss, CYRIL AND METHODIUS CHURCH 
RT. Rev. THos. J. BOBAL 
Chicago, Ill. 
ST. MARY'S CHURCH 


Rev. L. M. SCHORN 
Custer, Wis. 


HOLY INNOCENTS' CHURCH 
Rev. J. H. ZWIERCHOWSKI 
Chicago, Ill. 
ST. MARY'S CHURCH 
REV. FRANK G. MATTES 
Buffalo Grove, II). 


ST. JOHN'S CHAPEL 
REV. J. C. STRAUR 
. Springheld, Ill. 
LADY OF SOLACE CHURCII 
REv, THos, O'SHEA 
Chicago, Ill. 

ST. RAPHAEL'S CHURCH 
REv. JOSEPH M. SCHUTTE 
Chicago, Ill. 

ST. PETER’S CATHEDRAL 


VERY REV. HENRY A. BUCHHOLTZ 
Marquette, Mich. 


HOLY ANGELS’ CHURCH 
Rev. F. T. JANSEN 
Gary, Ind. 


Church Decoration is Our Specialty 


For nineteen years we have served the Catholic Clergy in the United 


States and Canada, and we will gladly furnish sketches and estimates to any 


Catholic Priest who contemplates improvements in his church. 


Arthur ferrz Studios 


756 Waveland Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


I 


ASTORS of Catholic Churches and heads of Institu- 

tions need not send money with the order, but can 
have merchandise shipped and charged, to be paid for 
when goods are received. | 


For over a quarter of a century the Clergy, 

Schools and Institutions have found it profit- 

able to buy their supplies for Church Bazaars, 
Fairs, Picnics and Festivals from us. 


We are proud of this record, especially as the majerity of them continue 
to favor us with their business year after year 


The Reasons for This Are Threefold 


First: The assortments which we carry in the line of novelty merchan- 
dise are the largest in the United States. 

Second: The quotations on our merchandise are uniformly low, in fact, 
have always been found lower than elsewhere, and in that way the church 
bazaars are directly benefited. 

Third: Our service is unsurpassed. We make 
prompt shipments and eliminate the possibility of 
delay. 


iY Ste SHURE 3 


NNER | To the Clergy and Buying Committees 
47 447p e 
g ae Sm . Ig Our Large Catalogue of 740 Pagesis Free 

ELI a IUE: P x 

ELLE RIS We enumerate just a few of the lines which we carry: 
Jewelry Dolls Notion Specialties 
Clocks Watches Fountain Pens 
Razors Cameras Drv-Goods Sundries 
Leather Goods Toilet Sets Paddle Wheels 
Umbrellas Canes Indian Blankets 
Aluminum Goods Silverware Manicure Sets 
Smokers' Articles Cutlery Religious Goods 

Our Catalog and a large variety of Unique Novelties, Fancy Goods, etc. 


A Buyer's Guide 


Our 5 and 10-Cent Grab Bags have proven a good money-making 
proposition for bazaars. They cost 24 and 5 cents, 
paying a double profit 


N. Shure Company 
Wholesale Specialty Merchandise 
Madison and Franklin Sts., Chicago, Illinois 


CHURCH REGISTERS AND RECORDS 
ACCORDING TO THE CANON LAW 


A decree of the Third Plenary Council, (“Acta et 
Decreta," Titulus IX, Caput III,) enjoins upon the 
churches the use of proper account hooks, as well as 
a cerrect record of all ceremonies performed by the 
Pastor. These books simplify and make easy this 


important work. 


All of our Registers comply with 
the above requirements 


Write for complete list 
giving sizes and prices 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY, Publishers 


200 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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[Double Yeun Church 


< 
Kenmore, N. Y. Weekly Envelo JCS. 
H. W. Hilliard Co. l . 
Gentlemen : | ‘ . 
It gives me pleasure to inform yon that | Printed by a Catholic firm that has made a 
the Hilliard Envelope System which has 1 i rch 1derst: 
been in service for the past three months | financing f for Catholic Chu es and unc 
I is doing actually more than you have your requirements, 
clai "à for it 
| 


St. Huia Sheek | With Hilliard 


| i A c rare cat e ce oaei | Samples and Complete Information on F 
EC I rc deduc. 
lied rere d We have the recommendation of the 
yin ren in Scr nn ore VERY REV. MSGR. EDMUND 3. BRITT 
c Assuri = | ‘ 
o E yee that Twill commend | ET, W, HILLIARD^CO: TENE 
prone i - : trully. ours - | Church Envelope Specialists 
lida MEME NE- 2 et, Buffalo, N. Y. ' 


o 


HILLIARD CHURCH ENVELOPE 


. REFLECTOLYTE Lighting Fixtures 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


From simple inexpensive Unit Types to 
large Highly Ornate Multiple Fixtures, 
with Brackets to match; suitable for 


CHURCHES, COLLEGES 
CONVENTS, SCHOOLS ` 
HOSPITALS and INSTITUTIONS 


Catalog and list oj representative 
Catholic Buildings ‘‘ Reflectolyte’’ 
equipped, on request 


: apes THE REFLECTOLYTE CO. 
REFLECTOLYTE 914 W. Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 


* CHURCH FURNITURE 


The Tiffin Manufacturing Co. 
L. B. 425 Tiffin, Ohio 


Incorporated 1874 


PIT 4 


ALTARS, PEWS, PULPITS, 
VESTMENT CASES, ALTAR- 
RAILINGS, CONFESSIONALS, 

SANCTUARY BENCHES, ETC. 


No. 19 Prie Dieu in oak 
Golden Oak Rubbed Finish, Write for Designs and Prices 


P upholstered in Chase leather, 
f Price $10.00. Always mention Style of Architecture 
li 


Cyrolese Art Glass Company and Mosaic Studios | 


NEUHAUSER, DR. JELE & COMPANY 


INNSBRUCK CINCINNATI,O. VIENNA 
St. Bonaventure New York Buenos Aires 


Established 1861 


Istituto 


Premiato 


Dalla 


Memorial Windows ann Art Mosairs 


Designs and estimates cheerfully submitted 


References gladly given 
Address 


Tyrolese Art Glass Co. 


L. WOSECZEK, Artist, 289 Erkenbrecher Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
ART DEP'M'T, St. Bonaventure's Seminary, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
W. BUSCH, Architect, 51 Barclay St., New York City 


Special Envelopes for the Church 


In addition to the regular weekly and monthly collection envelopes we 
are prepared to furnish envelopes for any special purpose or occasion 


Christmas, Easter, Fuel, Holy Days, etc. 


These special envelopes can be furnished separately or collated in with the 
regular weekly or monthly envelopes. 


Write us for prices and samples of Adults,’ Children’s 
and Special Envelopes 


The Catholic Publishing Company | 


East Liverpool, Obio 


f i 


T O inspect other churches which have been roofed 

with IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles is to be con- 

vinced that much of their beauty and dignity is due 

to the use of these colorful and everlasting tiles. 

| Upon request we will gladly cite roofs in localities 
most convenient for your inspection. 


IDPERIAL 


Roofing Tiles 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


104 South Michigan Avenue - Chicago 
565 Fifth Avenue : New York, 


Every Ecclesiastical Need is Considered 


in the design of Circle A Portable Churches. They | pleted sections three feet wide, completely finished 
are planned with relation tothe proper and dignified | inside and out, with doors and windows already hung. 


performance of the established rites and for the con- 
venience of pastor and congregation. 


They may be erected in a week or two, yet are 
staunch, handsome, and weatherproof, winter and 
summer. Write for complete catalogue showing 
Circle A Churches are built at the factory in com- plans, construction, etc. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


578 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. (Formerly Champaign, Ill.) 


CIRCLE A PORTABLE CHURCHES 


l| NOI 
rx: tos vwd iL 4 <á 
Digitized by Ma OC I< I E 
l ©) 


Church furniture Exclusivelp 


Designers and Builders of 


Altars Pews Pulpits Confessionals 
Prie-Dieus Railings Vestment Cases 


Che Jusephin Church Furniture Co. 


Main Office and Studio: 
351 Merritt Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Exceptionally Beautiful 
Hand-Hammered Chalice 


This distinctive hand-hammered chalice has 2! 
the beauty and charm of the old altar vessels used 
in the Sixteenth Century. The decoration is pcr‘ 
Gothic style, rich, yet reserved in character. A 
pleasant variation to hexagonal and other form: 
is found in the sexfoil base. Made of Sterling 
Silver, heavily gold plated. Price, including 
paten and case, $260.00. 


Send for our complete catalogue 


p 


mEHCCLE€Y" *coor hy 


(4 ^t LE UK 2 — —À inc. 
Cas - —-— —À c 10 West 50th St. New York, N. Y. 
TS A cs Factory: Providence,!R. I. 


Christmas Suggestions 


HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


By JOHN GILMARY SHEA. 4 vols., Cloth, net $10.00 
PHILOSOPHY OF LITERATURE 

By BRoTHER Azarias. Ninth edition. 12mo, Cloth, extra, net $1.50 
EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 3 Volumes 

Vol. I, Dogma; Vol. II, Moral; Vol. III, Worship. net $8.50 


b A set of books that meets all demands for the preparation and delivery of sermons. 
STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY 


By the Rev. REUBEN Parsons, D.D. 6 vols., 8vo., net $12.00 
.. LIFE, POEMS AND SPEECHES OF JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 
8vo., 800 pp., net $2.50 
CHEIST AND THE GOSPEL, or Jesus the Messiah and Son of God 
By the Rev. Marius Lerin, D.D.  12mo., 570 pp., net $2.00 
THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS CHRIST 
By the Rev. A. DURAND, S.J. 12mo., 340 pp., net $1.50 
"^ THE PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
By the Rev. J. GRIMAL, S.M. 12mo., 400 pp.. net $1.75 
THE CHAPLAIN’S SERMONS 
By the Rev. Joun TALBOT SMITH. 12mo., 354 pp., net | $1.00 
Gc — CMM NL ERE 


John Joseph McVey, Publisher, 1229 restet 
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Pastor Halloft 


A Delightful Clerical Story 


The London Times (Literary Department), despite the fact that it finds Pastor Halloft discussing ‘‘ Romanism 

th the well known journalist and philanthropist, Jacob Riis,” thinks the book well worth reading because **it is 

itten in a consistently quiet and restrained style, presenting the personality of Pastor Halloft with a truth and a 
" arm which no amount of eulogy or sentiment could improve.” 


The Ave Maria, in its second notice, speaking ** of the success of this exceptionally good book,’’ says: **Besides 
ing a delightful combination of biography and autobiography, Pastor Halloft is also a serious contribution to pas- 
tal theology—indeed, to our mind, one of the most important ever made in this country. It is one of those books, 
wand far between, that will repay repeated readings.” 

Catholic 'Register and Canadian Extension says of Pastor Halloft that it is ‘written in a clear and limpid style, 


strained and almost severe in its purity of expression. In Pastor Halloft we have a scholarly and masterly work, 
itten by a priest of genuine taste and culture, a book that cannot fail to enrich the mind and soul of the attentive 


ader,’? 


The Rosary Magazine - ‘ The story is an eminently human one, full of lights and shades and the play of motives . 
is told in a way which, though eloquent, shows no signs of mere academic rhetoric. Probably not since the 
pearance of the late Canon Sheehan’s My New Curate has a story of clerical life more beautiful, more soul - 
tring and more human been written than this one." 


For sale by all booksellers, or send orders to 


American Ecclesiastical Review - ‘mandcntis pe 
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Christmas Envelopes 


STYLE A 
SAMPLE IN COLORS ON REQUEST 


CHRISTMAS GREETING 
PICTURES 
B. YP. Murphy Co. 


14 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 


The Eyes $ 
vs 
The Ton 


Em 


The eyes see in a second what the tongue 
takes minutes to explain. Use a Bausch & 
Lomb COMBINED BALOPTICON and notice 
the responsiveness of the **listeners." They 
project both slides and opaque objects. 


Write today for descriptive literature. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OFFICAL CQ. 
710 Sr. PAUL STREET 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

' New York Chicago 

Boston Londss 
San Francisco 


Washington 


| St. Louis Bell Foundry 


Stuckstede & Bro., Proprietors 
2735-37 Lyon Street St. Louis, Mo. 


In quallty of material, character of workmanship, finish and ser- 
vice, you will find Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is the best to be 
obtained, and these facts are generally admitted by educators who 
have had experience with the various makes. 


An iateresting new Book tells the Kewaunee story, with illus- 
trations. It will be sent to executives who are planning additionel 
equipment. Address the home office at Kewaunee. 


ANRE AMG Co- 


LASORATOET FuRuTURE 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. & Geo. Mgr. 
107 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Branch Offices in principal cities 


Finest Grade Church 


Peals and Chimes of Best Quality Copper and Ta | 


Catalog free on request 


| 


| 


The House of Liturgical Art 


Vestments Sacred Vessels Altar Linen 
Antique Art Glass Windows 
Altars Statuary Stations Pews 
Church Bells Eucharistic Tabernacles 


Grottos and Shrines for Outdoor and Indoor 


Edward J. Koenig Company 


1107 South Main Street | 1536 North Clark Street 
Los Angeles Chicago | 
RENTRER 


TYPEWRITERS of All Makes 


$20.00 and up 


New, used and rebuilt Underwoods, Royals, Remingtons, 
Hammonds, Coronas. Etc 


Small monthly payments, $2.00, $3.00 or $5.00 


5- YEAR GUARANTEE 


Six months’ exchange privilege and 30-day money-back trial, 
or No Down Payment, if you wish 


TYPEWRITER PARTS, repairs and supplies for atiy type- 
writer made. We also repair or rebuild ty IIT or the 
public, making them as good as new. Ask for quotations. 


POCKET ADDING MACHINES with magic writing pad. 
The practical adding machine. Does same accurate work as 
a $100 machine. Adds up to $10,000,000. Special introductory 
The Beautiful Remington Portable Typewriter price, $2.95 prepaid. 


with carrying case. Ono of the finest and most DRY STENCILS POR DUPLICATORS, non-wax and non- 


crackable. Just put them in typewriter like a sheet of paper 
i RIBBONS for any typewriter, one or two colors— and write. Said to be the finest in the world. Specially low 


/ 76 c each—$ for $2 priced. 
ts e REBUILT STENCIL DUPLICATORS, Rotospeeds, Mimeo- 
a [od PPI ERASER Sorte. Aetio graphs, etc., $36.00 up, in small monthly payments. 
y erasers for Holder—7 for 25c. We take used or old typewriters, duplicators, etc., in trade. 
A NEMORE NETTEN PM IONOBOI E E 


4 PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO., Suite 940, 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Iam interested in. cccscccssccscccccnccccesccse vsosocccnosccecocet Send descriptive literature, your low prices, 
etc. Thisís your free service and does not obligate me. 


Firms With Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels to Repair Them 


BALTIMORE: JOHN MURPHY CO, Park Avenue and Clay Street. 


BOSTON: . BIGELOW KENNARD & CO., 511 Washington Street. 
THOS. J. FLYNN & CO., 62-64 Essex Street. 
MATTHEW F. SHEEHAN COMPANY, 17 and 19 Beach St. 
PATRICK J. GILL, 387 Washington Street. 


CHICAGO: BENZIGER BROTHERS, 205-207 W. Washington Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
JOHN P. DALEIDEN CO0, 1530-32 Sedgwick Street. 
ECCLESIASTICAL GOODS CO. 984 Milwaukee Ave. 
D. B. HANSEN & SONS, 27 Es Franklin Street. 
EDWARD J. KOENIG COMPANY, 1536 North Clark Street. 
MATRE & CO., 33-35 S. Wells Street. 
SPAULDING & CO., Michigan Avenue and Van Buren St. 


CINCINNATI: BENZIGER BROTHERS, 343 Main Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


FR. PUSTET CO, 436 Main Street. 


CLEVELAND: NORTHERN OHIO PLATING WORKS, 1501 Columbus Road. 
DENVER: JAMES CLARKE CHURCH GOODS HOUSE, 1638-40 Tremont St. 
LOS ANGELES: EDWARD J. KOENIG COMPANY, 1107 South Main Street. 
MILWAUKEE: BERGS MANUFACTURING CO., 483-485 Twenty-seventh Street. 


DIEDERICH-SCHAEFER CO. 413 Broadway. 
A. WERNER, 649 649 E. . Water Street. 


NEW YORK: BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-38 Barclay Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
BLASE BENZIGER & CO., INCORPORATED, 98-100 Park Place. 
THE FEELEY CO. 10 W. soth Street. 
THE GORHAM COMPANY, sth Avenue and 47th Street. 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 44 Barclay Street. 
FR. PUSTET CO., 52 Barclay Street. 


OMAHA: KOLEY AND SON, 2910 Farnam Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: H. L. KILNER, & CO., 1708 Market Street. 
J. J. McDERMOTT, Room 818, 1o11 Chestnut Street. 
F. C. PÉQUIGNOT, 1331 Walnut Street. 
HERMAN J. WOLF, 539-543 W. Huntingdon Street. 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO, 127-35 Master Street. 


PITTSBURGH: E. J. LETZKUS, 2006 Jenkins Arcade. 


PROVIDENCE: THE GORHAM COMPANY, Elmwood. 
W. J. SULLIVAN CO,, 96 Jefferson Street. 
JOSEPH TALLY, 506- -512 Westminster Street, 


SEATTLE: THE KAUFER CO. 1607 Fourth Avenue. 


ST. LOUIS: B. HERDER BOOK CO., 17 South Broadway. 
MUELLER PLATING CO., 920 Pine St., Imperial Bldg. 


ST. PAUL: THE E. M. LOHMANN CO, 385 St. Peter St. 
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To Pastors: 


What do your parishioners read ? Magazines that 
very cleverly contradict what is preached from the 
Altar on Sunday. Follow up your preaching with 
the printed word. The principles you preach are 
applied to current topics in 
AMERICA 
A-Catholic-Review-ot-the- Week 


It is your auxiliary. Put it in the homes of your par- 
ishioners. Write for details of our special terms to 
churches, selling AMERICA weekly at the churchdoor 


AMERICA 
Box 390, Grand Central P. O. N. Y. C. 


— We are the largest E distributors | 


has been taken over by the 
Society of the Divine Word. 
The vineyard, located at 


Pure Sacramental Wines. 


In this section of the country 


We are happy to refer you to the Chancellor 
of the Diocese of 
Altoona Indianapolis 
Buffalo Louisville, Ky. 
Cleveland Mobile, Ala. 
Columbus Nashville 
Covington Oklahoma City 
Detroit Pittsburg 
Erie Toledo 
Yt, Wayne —— -— -Wheeling eto- 
` Grand Rapids > 


The A. J. Hammer Co. 


1653 St. Clair Ave., S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Conesus, N. Y., is personally 
supervised by 


Rev. Francis Newhouse, S.V.D. 


Business will continue as 


before, with offices at 


70 Frank St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“A Silent Reminder” 


to the people of their duty 


Ow 
COMBINATION 
NAME FRAME 


and 


HAT HOLDER 


together with 
DENNING'S 
Combination Holder Our System 
A a will eliminate financial 
worries 


for Quality 


Mailthis DENNING MFG. CO. 
Coupon 1777 East 87th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


, Please send me complete information 
Information regarding your system. 


for 


McSHANE 


Church BELLS—PEALS, 


Bell and Tubular 
CHIMES 
electrically played 


MeSHANE = 
BELL FOUNDRY CO. . 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. ESTABLISHED 1856 


1305 Arch Street 


Van Duzen Bells 


Formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


For over 80 years our bells and chimes 
have given complete satisfaction in cathe- 


drals all over the country. They are 
famous for their full, rich tones, volume 
and durability. 
Only the best bell metal— selected copper 
and tin—is used in our bells. Each bell 
is guaranteed. 

Send for catalogue 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
428-434 East Second Street 


CINCINNATI - 


When the Bishop Come: 


Manual of 
Episcopal Visitation and 
Sacrament of Confirmation 


Full and detailed information, both 
for the ceremony of Confirmation 
and for the Bishop's official visit. 
All the canonicals minutely explained. 
Indispensable for the occasion. 


Copies should be had by every Priest. 
so it is well to order now. 


Twenty-five cents per copy 


Five copies, one dollar 


THE DOLPHIN PRESS 
Philadelphia, Pe- 


— 
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Sve unlight In your church 
twenty Tour hours a day 


MANY churches are poorly illumin- 

ated. Some have insufficient 
light—others are spotted with eye-dazz- 
ling fixtures. 


eir >l- eJI 


In either event a double duty is imposed 
on the pastor. He not only has the 
unusual burden of interesting his congre- 
tion but must overcome the handicap of 
inconvenience caused by harsh light. 


Our method of church illumination has 
been used by thousands of churches for 
many years. We have installed sooth- 
ing, efficient effects that literally fill a 
church with Sunlight 24 hours a day. 
We could do the same in your church at 
a cost surprisingly low. 

A post card will bring you complete 
information. 


LP FRINK Inc. 


24th Street and 10th Ave., New York 


Representatives in Principal Cities. 
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MITE BOXES 


d or Missionary and Special Offerings 


These Boxes are so constructed that the money cannot 
be removed without destroying the box 


Samples and príces of ths various styles 
sent on request 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO. 


Manufacturers of Folding Paper Bexes ef all kinds 


27 North Sixth St. — 526-528 Cuthbert St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


220 Broadway 
New York City 


B Iron Fence Arches 


from the 


STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


ATIN 3 


— — o - ~ “a 


Over 300 Substantial Designs 


Lawn Settees and Vases 
for 
; C! * Ho |. À > 


‘The leading Church 
Towers everywhere 
are being supplied e S 


with 


TROY, N. Y. 


Entrance Gates B 


, School, Residence Property $ 
Send for Catalogue 
We are also manufacturing chain-link wire fence 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Incorporated | 


920 Stewart Blk., Cincinnati, Ohio 
tt The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders" 


Twenty years of developme 
has s Saiva acknow«: 
ment of ‘‘Orgoblo’’ superior 
Recent improvements bs» 
made the 


Most of the largest and fos 
American organs are blown © 
Orgoblos. 

The Orgoblo has won tbe highe 
award in every ex position enter 

Special “ Orgoblo Junior’ 
for reed and student organs. 


The Organ Power Dept. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


When the Seminary re-opens 


Be sure to have 


Quae in Usum Incipientium Digessit 
FRANCISCUS P. SIEGFRIED 
in Seminario S. Caroli Borromaei Philadelphiense Profe 


Pocket Summary of Catholic Philosophy, giving ^ 
essentials of Logic, Ontology, Cosmology, Psychol- 
ogy, Theodicy, Ethics, briefly, clearly, in form of 
question and answer. 


4 


Al set forth in graphic survey. For studens $ 
Philosophy in the Seminary and for maturer studens 
who desire to make a rapid review of their Philosop®! 


$1.80 a copy postpaid 


American Ecclesiastical Review 


1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


EE Catholic Instruction 
i wilh lantern slides 


LI00 SLIDES IN VICTOR 
CATHOLIC SERIES 


Including a beautiful slide portrayal of the 32 les- 
sons in the Catechism with — 
) COMPLETE EXPLANATORY NOTES 
FOR EVERY SLIDE 
Also: The Life of Christ—Bible History—Life of 
the Blessed Virgin—Celebrated Madonnas—Rosary 
and the Life of the Apostles, 


į Write fer Catalog No. C178 


‘VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY 
Davenport, lowa é 
242 W. 55th St., N. Y. 38 S. Dearborn St., Chi. 


- Money is Available 


Now 


( New Church Buildings 

| Alterations and Repairs 
for 4 Establishment of Budget 

| Lifting Mortgage 

L Establishing Endowment 


You, as Pastor, can serve your charge more 
efficientlyyif vou are entirely relieved of the 
worry aud care of your Church finances. 


' We can Show You How 


| * e . i . . 
! All your financial worries can be eliminated. 
Write us in confidence about your financial 
difficulties. | 
Without any cost to you, financial experts will 
analyze your case and submit to you a plan suita- 
bleto your particular needs, whereby your financial 
worries will be over. 
| 
| 


Write today. 
The Ward Systems Co. 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


{ Chimes for the Altar 


; Electrically operated from keyboard which 


; A few users of Deagan Electric Cathedral 


Order these plates ON APPROVAL 


Don’t send any money 


See before you pay—that’s our woy 


= New Style Collection Plate. Designed with a view to 
securing capacity without adding to the size and weight. This 
result is obtained by the convex side, which also tends to more 
securely hold the collection envelopes. Flange on bottom of 


plate permits stacking any number perfectly. You will be 
Order as many as you 


pleased with the design of this plate. 
need on approval. 


No. 19,44. New Style Collection Plate, nine inches ex- 
treme diameter, plush-lined bottom. Brown mahogany finish, 
$2.65 ; Solid Walnut or Solid Oak. ices ce. 


No. 19:46. New Style Collection Plate, ten inches ex- 
treme diameter, plush-lined bottom. Brown mahogany finish, 
$2.95 ; Solid Walnut or Solid Oak........ secvsccsece $3.30 


Pews, Altars, Altar Railings, Prie-Dieus, 
Chairs, Bulletin Boards, Fonts, Etc. 
Alse embreidery ' werk, and materials and trimmings ef all kinds 


Our fine new catalog will be mailed free. Write for 
a copy, stating what particular furniture is needed. 


DeMioulin Bros. & Co. 


Greenville— 1119 South 4th St. —Illinois 


evenesece e. 
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Deagan Electric Cathedral Altar 
Chimes were designed especially for 
use in Catholic Churches. 


is placed in Altar Steps, their solemn majes- 
tic cone blends perfectly with the service. 


Easily Secured 


In every congregation there are members 
who will welcome the opportunity to bestow 
on their Church so lasting and useful a gift. 
We engrave memorial inscription on inside 
of keyboard without extra charge. 


Universally Used 


Altar Chimes: 
St. poa Pro-Cathedral, Rockford, Ill. 


Holy Name Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Ann's Church, New Orleans, La. No. 935 
St. Luke's Church, Woodburn, Oregon. Five Tones. 
From your church goods house or from factory. $1 50. 00 
Free catalog on request. 
No. 940 
Ten Tones. 


J.C. Deagan inc 


C 501 Deagan Building... CHICAGO E ) 
e 2244,90 72 4,9390 24,90 24.9 


THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY 
CHIMES | & OTHER 


eru gcu| BELLS 
MENEELY & CO. 


Watervliet, N. Y. (West Troy) 


Best Full-Toned 


Church Bells and 
Peals 


— 
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Correspondence Solicited Established 1855 
H. Stuckstede Bell Foundry Co. 
1312-1314 South Second Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Manual of Forty Hours' Adoration 


This Manual contains LITANIAE ET PRECES: the Approved 
Music for ' Te Deum " and '' Tantum Ergo," and everything req- 
uisite for the Devotion— Ceremonies, Rubrics and Prayers. 


Order copies now, so that they will be on hand when needed, as 


they are sure to be. 


Twenty-five cents per copy. Five copies, one dollar 


The Dolphin Press 


1305 Arch Street | Philadephia, Pa. 


There Is No Reason 


Why tbe pastor sFould be puzzled over a suitable Christmas gift for his parishioners 


THE 1926 ART CALENDAR OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
j FAITH is just what you are searching for 
It is something BEA UTIFUL, INFORMATIVE and at the same time REASONABLY PRICED 
The frontispiece, in six cclors, of the Queen of the Missions is suited admirably for framing. Msgr. 
William Quinn, National Director of the Society, while in Rome early this year was struck with the beauty 
of this masterful work and obtained permission for its reproduction. 
The Calendar should be in every Catholic home, for it indicates : 
The special devotions of the Church for each month 
The Patron Saints of each day of the year 
The Sundays and Holy Days of Obligation 
The days on which Members of this Society gain a plenary indulgence 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


Ten Cents a copy 75 Cents a dozen 
Five Dollars a hundred Thirty-Five Dollars a thousand 
Postage and express paid to all parts of the United States 
Address: 
Ihe Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
National Offices : 
343 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Rt. Rev. Mgr. William Quinn, National Director 


PAINTINGS 


FOR DECORATION OF YOUR CHURCH 


WORKS OF ART 


Pictures for all requirements 
—— —9-0::9400—— 
Will paint on canvass and send the pictures to you with 
instructions how to affix same to the wall lastingly 


ALSO WILL CONSIDER ENTIRE DECORATION OF CHURCH 


Artistic layout in panels, ornamental designs and 


PICTURES OF HIGH MERIT 


At astonishingly small cost to you 
— —90$040-9— — 
' Scientific method. 30 years of experience in Ecclesiastical 
arts, and my personal attention to every detail, 
shall insure best results for you 


For particalars and references write to 


l ' F. R. BOGDAN 
EA E R BOGDAN 38 Eagle Rock Ave. West Orange, N. J. 


A. WERNER, THE |SILVERSMITH 


THANKS YOU 


The Ghristus Mpirit has prompted me 


to change my copy. Instead of asking for 
more business in the line of repairing, refin- 
ishing and replating Sacred Vessels, Candle- 
Sticks, etc., I desire to express my sincere 
gratefulness to the Reverend Clergy for the 
splendid manner in which my firm has been 
patronized by them for the past 40 years. 


I will always try to deserve it. 


A. WERNER, THE SILVERSMITH 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Sfatnen Glass’ 


Of Character 
in the True Catholic Spirit 
Moderate in Cast 


A4 
~~ 
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Oura is one of the oldest houses iu this 
rountry üt the destgning and execution of 
stained glass. (Our mindows are tn over 
1500 churches everymbere, even w China 


We welrome correspondence and the op- 
purtunttg to runter and submit sketches 


and estimates. Onr long experience ts 
at your service 


Milwaukee Mirror and Art Glass 
Works 


: a ek mower om mney Established 1887 
l Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Sustalled in St. John's Church 
Mouches. Wis. 124--125 W. Water Street 
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805 Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


Your Debt to Yourself 


You, like so many other Pastors, are spending anxious hours worrying over 
debts and financial problems, but aside from all other debts there is an insistent 
one to yourself. 


YOU OWE YOURSELF that peace of mind that can only come when you 
are free to devote your entire time to the attainment of your highest goal—spir- 
itual leadership. 


The “ Financial Campaign " or “ Drive" is the one way out of your difficul- 
ties. Besides being endorsed by the highest authorities, its low cost now places 
it within the reach of all. 


Let us tell you, for instance, what we accomplished for a small, newly cre- 
ated parish in less than two months from the date of its first services. Let us 
also show you the endorsement of one for whom two successful drives were con- 
ducted within three years. 


Begin paying that debt to yourself today by telling us your problem. It will 
not obligate you and will be the first step toward peace of mind. 


WILLIAM H. ARBOGAST 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Assembly Hall pti? Projection 


demands professional results 


HOLMES 


Picture Projector and Stereopticon 


EQUAL IN QUALITY 


ind definition to that of the big picture house 


15 DAY TRIAL 


take-up, focus adjustment and simplicity throug rhout. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 


ated from any light system, farm lighting included 


Shaft Driv no belts or chains) Motion 


are especially designed for assembly hal] and class room projection 
Although being very low in price it throws a 10x14 picture up to 100 feet 


Compare it with any other make. If not perfectly satisfactory return it 
ind your money will be cheerfully refunded. Many exclusive mechan 
ical features. In point of ease of operation, long life, safety , adjusti abie 


Professional qui lity with portab lity. Weight44 pounds. Can be oper 


Write for interesting details and list of educational films 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1632 N. Halstead St Chicago, Ill 


St. Mary's Cathedral, Galveston, Texas 
Rgt. Rev. Msgr. James M. Kirwen, Rector 


Showing Decorations and Special Lighting Fixtures 
executed by us in modified Gothic style. 
Y. 


Inquiries Invited 


CONRAD SCHMITT 
ya gana fens STUDIOS 


*CORRECT CHURCH DECORATION: 
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